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The  editing  of  this  volume  has  been  a  labour  of  love,  recalling 
happy  memories  of  the  past.  It  is  about  forty  years  since  I  took  up 
my  residence  in  the  historic  Hundreds  of  Newport  Pagnell,  and  I  have 
never  missed  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  local  work,  and  making  a 
note  of  matters  I  deemed  of  interest  and  importance.  In  the  follow  ■ 
ing  pages  will  be  found  the  result  of  my  gleanings. 

The  task  of  history-writing  bristles  with  pitfalls,  and  it  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  there  is  no  weak  spot  in  this  book  for  the  critic  to  assail. 
But  critics,  if  in  the  main  less  important  than  they  affedl  to  be,  have 
their  uses  as  advertising  media,  and  while  expressing  that  nothing 
which  care  and  diligence  could  do  to  make  this  work  perfedl  has 
been  left  undone,  I  beg  to  express  a  hope  that  the  person  who  finds 
errors,  and  sets  out  to  expose  them,  will  do  so  as  loudly  as  possible. 

It  is  now  fifty-five  years  since  the  valuable  history  of  Bucks,  by 
Lipscomb,  was  issued,  which  has  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the 
compilation  of  this  work,  though  it  contains  several  inaccuracies  which 
have  been  corredled  ;  also  its  text  has  here  been  brought  up  to  date. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  much  valuable  assistance  in  preparing  this 
History  of  the  Newport  Hundreds,  from  Mrs.  W.  W.  Carlile,  wife  of 
our  respe<5led  Member  of  Parliament ;  Miss  Mountain,  of  Stony  Strat- 
ford ;  Dr.  Bradbrook,  of  Bletchley ;  and  the  clergy  and  gentry  of  the 
Hundreds  generally. 


OLIVER  RATCLIFF. 


Cowper  Press,  Olney, 
July  1901. 


This  division  of  the  county  includes  three  ancient  Hundreds,  de- 
nominated Bonestou,  Moulsho,  and  Segelai. 


Comprises  : 

Castlethorpe. 

Gayhurst  with  Gorefields. 

Hanslope. 

Haversnam. 

Lathbury. 

Lavendon. 

Linford,  Great. 

Olney. 

Ravenstone. 

Stoke  Goldington. 

Stoke  Hammond. 

Tyringham. 

Weston  Underwood. 


MOULSHO. 

Comprises  : 

Astwood. 
Brickhill,  Bow. 
Brickhill,  Great. 
Brickhill,  Little. 
Broughton. 
Cbicheley. 
Clifton  Reynes. 
Crawley,  North. 
Ekeney  cum  Petsoe. 
Emberton. 
Hardmead. 
Milton  Keynes. 
Moulsoe. 
Sherington. 
Wavendon. 


SIQELAI. 

Comprises  : 

Bletchley  with  Fenny  Strat- 
ford and  Water  Eaton. 
Bradwell  &  Bradwell  Abbey. 
Calverton. 
Linford,  Little. 
Newport  with  Caldecot. 
Shenley  Church  End. 
Simpson. 
Stantonbury. 
Stony  Stratford. 
Fil  grave. 

Woolstone,  Great 
Woolslone,  Little. 
Wolverton, 
Woughton-  on-the-Green. 


The  three  Hundreds  of  Newport  were,  by  patent  12  Charles  i., 
granted  to  Sir  Francis  Fortesque,  and  John  and  William,  his  sons,  for 
their  lives;  and  the  same  were  afterwards  granted,  17  Charles  11.,  to 
Queen  Catherine  in  dower,  viz. :  The  profits  were  valued  at  £2^.  They 
wf  re  subsequently  granted  in  reversion  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 

The  custody  of  the  three  Hundreds  was,  in  the  time  of  King  Charles 
II.,  granted  to  Thomas  Catesby,  of  Hardmead,  or  to  some  person  in 
trust  for  him  ;  together  with  his  majesty's  rent,  called  **  Certainty 
Money,"  issuing  forth  of  the  several  towns  or  villages  therein,  for  some 
term  of  years  long  since  expired,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £2$/^/^, 

Thomas,  late  Duke  of  Leeds,  when  Earl  of  Danby,  having  purchased 
several  rents,  amounting  to  ;^23/6/8  per  annum,  which  were  reprised, 
and  to  which  the  Crown  had  no  title,  applied  to  the  Treasury  for  satis- 
faction for  the  same  ;  and  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury, 
in  lieu  thereof,  ordered  that  Sir  John  Talbot,  the  surviving  trustee 
named  in  the  Adl  of  Parliament  for  sale  of  Fee  Farm  Rents,  should 
convey  to  the  said  duke,  in  fee,  certain  annual  fee  farm  rents  issuing 
out  of  the  several  villages  within  the  said  three  Hundreds,  amounting 
^o  £"^3/^9/5  P^f  annum.  And  accordingly,  Sir  John  Talbot,  by  bargain 
and  sale,  enrolled,  dated  6  December  1710,  conveyed  the  same  to  the 
duke,  m  fee  ;  iti  which  deed  the  respedlive  rents  paid  by  each  town  or 
village  are  particularly  mentioned. 


tHE  Parish  of  Lavendon  is  one  of  the  most  northern  of  the 
Newport  Hundreds,  being  in  the  n.e.  angle  of  the  County 
of  Buckinghamshire.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.by  Northampton- 
shire ;  on  the  east,  by  Bedfordshire ;  on  the  south,  by  Olney ; 
and  on  the  west  by  Warrington.  This  village  is  ij  miles  from  Olney, 
8  from  Newport  Pagnell,  qJ  from  Bedford,  and  1 2  from  Northampton, 
upon  which  old  coach  road  between  the  last  two  places  it  is  situated. 
It  is  in  the  Petty  Sessional  Division,  County  Court,  Union,  and  Rural 
Deanery  of  Newport  Pagnell ;  Archdeaconry  of  Buckingham ;  and 
the  Diocese  of  Oxford.  Its  area  is  2,353  acres.  The  soil  is  clay  and 
loam  ;  the  subsoil  gravel  and  limestone.  In  1881,  the  population  was 
654.  During  the  last  few  years  boot  and  shoe  making  has  been 
introduced  into  the  place  on  a  small  scale.  The  old  pillow  lace,  that 
in  former  days  formed  the  principal  feature  of  commerce,  is  gradually 
dying  out  and  is  only  made  by  a  very  few  of  the  older  inhabitants. 

The  village,  consisting  mainly  of  old  stone-built  and  thatched  houses 
with  a  few  modern  residences  intermixed,  has  a  good  Board  School 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  place.  There  are  The  George,  The  Green 
Man,  and  The  Horse-shoe  inns  along  the  old  coach  road  which  thus  are 
in  a  convenient  position  for  cyclists,  &c.  The  Baptists  and  Independ- 
ents in  1894,  eredled  an  imposing  Chapel  of  white  brick  with  stone 
facings  opposite  the  Board  Schools,  which  they  designate  the  "  Union" 
Chapel.  The  Primitive  Methodists  have  a  Meeting  House  on  the 
Olney  road.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Northampton  road  there  is  a 
house  with  the  following  initials  and  date  engraved  upon  a  tablet :  f.  i. 
—  1690.     The  top  or  third  mitial,  that  of  the  surname,  has  perished. 

Tradition  says  that  there  was  a  bell  foundry  of  some  note  here,  thus 
^ving  rise  to  the  name  of  **  Bell "  Yard.  To  strengthen  this  assertion ; 
some  thirty  years  ago,  whilst  digging  out  the  foundations  for  some  of 
the  present  buildings,  there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  dross  and 
bell -metal  found,  but  who  worked  it  is  not  known.  The  entrance  to 
this  yard  used  to  be  from  the  top  end  instead,  as  now,  from  the  street. 

This  village  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  important  of  North 
Bucks  judging  from  its  very  powerful  castle,  ten  manors,  and  three 
water  mills  of  which  the  following  is  the 

Manorial  History. 

At  the  Domesday  Survey,  the  principal  estate  in  Lauuendene  belonged 
to  Geoffrey,  Bishop  of  Constance,  having  been  holden  in  the  Saxon 
times,  by  a  man  of  Borret,  who  could  sell  it.  The  Bishop  likewise 
possessed  another  very  large  manor  here,  holden  under  him  by  William, 
his  subfeudator}^  These  are  respecflfully  described;  the  first  as  holden 
by  the  Bishop  himself,   taxed  at  two  hides   for  one  Manor ;  land  four 
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caracates ;  and  in  the  demesne,  one  hide,  with  two  canicates.  There  were 
three  servants,  one  carucate  of  pasture,  wood  for  one  hundred  hogs, 
and  valued  at  40/-;  when  he  first  held  it,  at  20/-;  but  in  the  time  of 
Edward,  at  60/-. 

There  was  likewise  another  Manor,  which  William  held  of  the  Bishop 
described  as  four  hides  and  two  parts  of  a  virgate,  four  carucates  of 
land  ;  in  the  demesne,  two  carucates  and  seven  villeins,  with  six  bordars, 
having  two  ploughs.  There  were  three  servants,  and  one  mill,  and 
the  half  of  27/-  rent ;  two  hundred  and  fifty  eels  ;  meadow  for  four 
ploughs ;  pannage  for  sixty  hogs.  It  was  valued  at  60/-  ;  when  he  first 
held  it,  at  20/-  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  at  £^.  This  Manor  had 
been  holden  by  eight  thanes  ;  and  one  of  them,  Alii,  a  man  of  King 
Edward,  was  senior  of  the  rest.     They  all  might  sell  their  land. 

In  the  same  vill,  Anschitell  held  also  one  hide  and  a  half,  with  a  like 
quantity  of  pasture,  and  wood  for  twelve  hogs.  It  was  valued  at  20/-  ; 
when  he  first  held  it,  at  5/- ;  and  in  the  time  of  Edward,  at  20/-.  This 
land,  Borgeret,  and  Uluric  his  man,  held,  and  could  sell  it.  In  the 
same  vill,  three  socmen  held  one  hide  off  the  Bishop,  and  one  virgate. 
There  was  one  carucate  of  land,  one  half  of  it  cultivated,  and  the  rest 
might  have  been  added  to  it ;  and  there  was  one  villein,  with  two 
bordars,  have  pasture  for  four  oxen,  pannage  for  eight  hogs,  which  had 
been,  and  was  then  valued  at  10/- ;  and  in  the  time  of  Edward,  at  20/- 
This  land  two  thanes  had  holden,  Borret,  and  Uluric,  ecclesiastics, 
who  could  sell  it. 

The  land  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  in  Lavendon,  was  holden  of  that 
Earl  by  Hunfrid,  as  two  hides  and  an  half  for  one  Manor.  There 
were  two  carucates  and  a  half;  and  there  was  one  carucate  and  three 
villeins,  with  five  bordars,  having  one  carucate  and  a  half.  There 
were  two  servants,  one  mill  of  10/-,  and  fifty  eels  rent,  two  carucates 
of  pasture,  and  wood  for  forty  hogs.  It  was  valued  at  40/-  ;  when  he 
first  held  it,  20/-  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Edward,  £^.  This  manor,  a 
certain  man  of  Alric,  the  son  of  Coding  held,  and  could  sell  it. 

Walter  Giffard's  land  here  consisted  of  two  hides  and  one  virgate, 
and  the  fourth  part  of  another  virgate.  There  were  two  carucates ;  in 
the  demesne  one  ;  and  five  villeins,  with  eight  bordars,  have  one 
carucate,  and  another  carucate  of  pasture ;  with  woods  for  thirty  hogs. 
It  was  valued  at  25/- ;  when  he  first  held  it,  at  10/- ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Edward,  at  40/-.  This  land,  a  man  of  Wluui  the  Bishop  held,  and 
could  sell  it. 

The  land  of  the  Countess  Judith,  in  Lavendon,  was  holden  of  her  by 
Roger,  as  two  hides  and  one  virgate,  and  the  fourth  part  of  a  virgate. 
There  were  two  carucates ;  in  the  demesne  one ;  and  three  villeins,  with 
two  bordars,  had  one  carucate;  two  carucates  oif  pasture  ;  and  wood  fcr 
three  hogs.  It  was  valued  at  30/-  ;  when  he  first  held  it,  10/-;  and  in 
the  time  of  Edward,  40/-.  This  Manor,  Humman,  a  man  of  AUi,  had 
holden,  and  could  sell  it. 

The  countess  had  also,  in  the  same  vill,  two  hides  and  one  virgate, 
holden  under  her  by  Cilbert  de  Blossevile.  There  were  three 
carucates,  but  not  cultivated,  unless  by  four  bordars  who  had  three 
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(5anicates  of  pasture.  Here  were  woods  for  twenty  hogs ;  then,  and 
always,  estimated  at  20/-.  This  Manor,  Alii,  huscarl  (a  menial  servant) 
to  Edward,  had  holden,  and  could  sell  it. 

In  the  same  vill,  Ralph  also  held  of  the  Countess  one  hide.  There 
was  one  carucate  and  a  half;  one  villein  and  three  bordars;  one 
carucate  and  a  half  of  pasture  ;  wood  for  fifteen  hogs ;  then  and 
previously  extimated  at  10/-;  and  in  the  time  of  Edward,  at  20/-. 
This  Manor,  Turbert  a  man  of  the  Countess  Goda,  had  holden  and 
could  sell  it. 

The  enumeration  of  the  lands  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey  is 
completed  by  a  small  estate  in  Lavendon  which  had  been  anciently 
holden  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  Chetel,  as  tenant  of  the 
King  himself.  The  land  was  only  half  a  carucate,  with  one  bordar,  a 
carucate  of  pasture,  wood  foi  ten  hogs  ;  then  and  formerly  valued  at 
7/-;  and  in  the  time  of  Edward,  at  10/-,  when  it  was  holden  by  the 
same  tenant,  who  could  sell  it. 

It  has  been  presumed,  that  the  lands  of  the  Bishop  of  Constiance 
were,  after  his  forfeiture,  given  to  the  Peyvres,  or  came  to  the  Biduns, 
who  possessed  the  other  principal  estate  here,  and  became  the  founders 
of  Lavendon  Abbey. 

Paul  Peyvre,  or  Peover,  in  1248,  obtained  from  Henry  iii.  a  Charter 
for  a  weekly  market  every  Tuesday,  at  his  Manor  of  Lavendon  ;  but  oil 
equal  authority,  it  appears,  that  the  second  capital  Manor  here,  which 
had  belonged  to  Robert  Earl  of  Morton  and  Cornwall,  had  been  for- 
feited in  the  reign  of  Henry  i.  who  is  said  to  have  bestowed  it  upon 
Halemed  *  de  Bidun,  a  potent  Baron ;  to  whom  succeeded  John  de 
Bidun,  who,  about  1 178  or  1 1 80,  founded  Lavendon  Abbey  in  this 
parish  ;  and,  dying  in  1255,  without  issue,  his  five  sisters  became  his 
heirs ;  one  of  whom  was  wife  of  Arnulf  de  Gatesden,  Patron  of  the 
Church  ;  and  another,  as  is  said,  of  Paul  Peover,  who  thereby  acquired 
tlie  Patronage  of  the  Abbey  of  Lavendon,  amongst  the  estates  of  which 
the  estate  was  included,  until  the  Dissolution  of  Religious  houses  by 
;Henry  viii.       .  .  ' 

In  1257,  a  fine  was  levied  between  Henry  de  Norwich,  Querent,  and 
Amabilia  dc  Pytesley,  whereby  Amabilia  acquitted  the  said  Henry  of 
the  services  which  Peter  Peyvre  required  for -his  free  tenement  in 
Laveftdon,  holden  by  the  said  Amabilia ;  but  here  some  difficulty 
occurs,  in  that  the  name  of  Peter  Peyvre  is  not  discovered  in  those 
imperfedl  pedigrees  of  that  great  family  which  appear  to  have  been 
preserved  at  the  period  described.  It  is  probable  that  there  might 
have  been  more  than  two  John  Biduns  in  immediate  succession  about 
that  time,  which  yet  by  no  means  removes  the  difficulty. 

John  de  Bidun,  son  and  heir  of  Halenald  de  Bidun,  by  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Pagan  Fitz  John,  besides  several  brothers',  had  undoubted* 

ly  a  son  of  his  own   name,    who   married  Maud but   died 

without  issue,  as  did  the  said  Maud,  in  1254,  leaving  his  five  sisters 
co-heiresses,  viz.,   Armigard,  wife  of  Ralph  de  Gatesden ;  Amabilia, 

♦  This  name  is  spelt  with  every  imaginable  variety  of  which  its  component  letters 
appear  to  be  susceptable,  in  the  oifTereut  accounts  of  the  family. 
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wife  of  Milo  de  Beauchamp ; the  wife  of  Richard,  brother  of 

the  said  Milo  ;  Amicia,  wife  of  Henr}'  de  Clinton  ;  and  a  fifth  whose 
name  is  not  expressed. 

It  appears  that  Walter  de  Bidun  (perhaps  an  uncle  of  the  five  sisters 
of  John)  claimed  this  inheritance  after  his  nephew*s  death  ;  for  in 
1 189,  this  Walter  was  fined  40/-  for  making  a  false  claim  ;  and  in  1259, 
a  fine  was  passed  between  Henry  de  Norwich,  and  Isolda  his  wife, 
Qturents,  and  Richard  de  St.  Mark,  and  Isabell  his  wife,  Impedienis^  of 
messaages  and  lands  in  Lavendon,  to  the  uses  of  Henry  and  Isolda ; 
and  in  the  same  year,  another  fine  between  the  same  Henry  de 
Norwich,  Querent^  and  Ralph  de  Conte,  Impedienl,  of  messauges  and 
lands  in  Lavendon  and  Bra)  field,  to  the  use  of  the  former ;  and  as 
William  de  Cantilupe,  John  de  Grey,  Philip  Basset,  and  Paulin  Peyvre, 
Constables  and  Military  Knights  of  the  King,  were  engaged,  by  their 
agreement  to  the  King,  to  attend  him  in  Picardy  (in  a  writing  signed 
at  Winchester,  in  26  Henry  iii.),  it  is  presumed  that  John  Peyvre  must 
have  been  in  possession  of  the  Manors  of  Lavendon,  Wavcndon, 
Liscombe,  and  Morton  ;  he  having  purchased  Great  Wolston  about  28 
Heqry  iii.  and  accounted  for  hidage  in  1275,  for  half  a  Knight's-fee, 
which  had  been  allowed  by  the  Sheriffs  out  of  the  suits  of  the 
Hundreds  for  twenty-four  years'  arrearages  of  the  ancient  inheritance 
of  the  Peyvrcs,  and  to  which  John  Peyvre  appears  to  have  been 
entitled  in  the  reign  of  John. 

In  1269,  John  de  Beauchamp  was  returned,  by  inquisition,  to  have 
died  in  possession  of  the  Manor  of  Lavendon  ;  and  in  1274,  Emma, 
wife  of  John  de  Peyvre,  is  returned  to  have  died  in  possession  oif 
Weston,  Wolston,  Wavendon,  and  Lavendon  Manors.  It  appears  by 
the  Hundred  Rolls,  ihat  in  1274,  the  Manor  of  Lilley  being  in  the 
hands  of  King  Henry,  at  the  death  of  Robert  Malet,  a  Norman,  the 
King  gave  his  lands  to  Paulin  Peyvre,  to  hold  by  the  service  of  half  a 
Knight* s-fee  ;  and  that  the  Manor,  during  the  time  of  its  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  said  Robert  was  geldable  ;  that  the  tenant  appeared  at 
the  Sheriffs  torn*,  and  paid  his  aid  to  the  Sheriff  of  8/-  and  2/-  for 
his  view  of  frankpledge,  from  the  time  of  the  aforesaid  Paulin  ;  and 
that  the  King  gave  him  free  warren  and  view  of  frankpledge,  and 
Sheriffs  aids ;  remarking,  that  Paulin  de  Peyvre  was  the  son  of  Roger, 
deceased.  Moreover  that  Theobald  de  Neville  came  and  acknowledged, 
by  a  certain  deed  enrolled,  that  he  held  the  Manor  of  Leye,  in  Rutland, 
of  John  de  Peyvre,  son  of  John,  son  of  Paulin  Peyvre,  in  captte,  by  the 
service  of  paying  one  pound  or  cumine,  or  twopence,  and  forty  shil- 
lings annually. 

In  1287,  a  fine  was  levied  between  John,  .^on  of  John  Peyvre,  Querent^ 
and  Henry  de  Hereford,  and  Agnes  his  wife,  De/ora'en'Sy  to  the  iisr  of 

John,  the  son.  In  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  4  Edward  i.,  ii  was  returned, 
hat  Paulin  Peyvre  had  holden  one  Knight's-fee  in  Wavt-ndon,  and  five 
virgates  of  land,  and  that  the  guardians  of  Paul  Pevyre  held  one 
Knight's-fee  in  Wavendon,  of  the  Honour  of  Berkhampstead,  of  the 
King ;  that  all  these  fees  were  geldable,  and  then  holden  as  the  fee  of 

*  Tom,  Saxon,  meaning  rent  payment. 
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Wavendon,  by  Paul  Peyvre.  In  1316,  Baldwin  Wac,  or  Wake,  died 
possessed  of  ICnight*s-fees  in  Lavendon  and  Weston ;  and  from  the  like 
authority,  it  appears  that,  in  1335.  John  Peyvre  died  seised  of  Knight's- 
fees  in  Wavendon,  Lavendon,  and  Brayfield,  of  the  Manors  of  Weston 
and  Lavendon.  and  of  the  Advowsons  of  the  Churches  of  Great  Wolston 
and  Lavendon  Abbey.  In  1 344,  Paulin  Peyvre  died  possessed  of  the 
Manors  of  Weston,  Lavendon  Wolston  Magna,  and  Wavendon,  and  of 
the  Advowson  of  the  Church ;  and  that,  in  1 349,  Thomas  Wake,  Baron 
of  Liddel,  died  possessed  of  lands  in  Lavendon,  Lathbury,  Filgrave, 
and  Weston. 

In  1373,  Edmund  Mordaunt  is  recorded  to  have  died  possessed  of  an 
estate  in  Lavendon  and  Chicheley. 

In  1390,  a  fine  was  passed  by  Thomas  Peyvre,  and  Marger}'  his  wife, 
of  the  Manors  of  Astwood,  Lavendon,  and  Chilton,  and  a  moiety  of 
Weston  Manor,  which  was  then  passed  to  Richard  Alban  ;  and  in  1468, 
William  Lord  Zouch  died  seised  of  the  Manors  of  Lavendon,  Astwood, 
and  Weston  Underwood ;  as  did  Catherine,- wife  of  the  said  Lord  Zouch, 
in  1471.  In  1527,  the  Manor  of  Lavendon,  called  the  Castle  Manor, 
was  sold  by  Lord  Zouch  to  John  Lord  Mordaunt,  with  free  warren  in 
Lavendot,  Brayfield,  Olney,  and  Warrington,  and  the  right  of  fishery  ; 
and  in  i  S37>  &  fine,  passed  from  John,  Lord  Zouch,  Lord  Seymour  and 
Cantilupe,  to  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  Lord  Mordaunt,  whereby  the  Lord 
Zouch  conveyed  to  Lord  Mordaunt  the  Manor  of  Lavendon,  and  view 
of  frankpledge.  By  Patent,  7  Edward  vi.,  p.  3,  the  King  for  the  sum 
of  ;^  1,3 1 5/8/10  paid  by  Hugh  Lawe  and  Thomas  Lawe,  of  London, 
haberdashers,  granted  to  them,  inter  alia^  the  annual  rent  of  8/-  and 
services  issuant  out  of  a  tenement  and  lands  in  Lathbury,  and  several 
other  rents  and  services,  parcel  of  the  late  Monastery  of  Lavendon, 
habend^  to  them,  their  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  tenend,  as  of  the  Manor 
of  East  Greenwich,  by  fealty  only,  in  free  soccage.  The  King  also 
granted  to  Alexander  Brett,  for  ;^842/i  i/io,  several  pastures  belonging 
to  Lavendon  Abbey,  and  3/6  rents  issuing  out  of  lands  in  Weston,  to 
him  and  his  heirs ;  and  in  1557  ^^^  '55^>  King  Philip  and  Queen 
Mary  granted  to  Thomas  and  John  White,  Roger  Martin,  and  John 
Blackwell,  inter  atia,  the  Lordship  and  Manor  of  Lavendon,  late  part  of 
the  possessions  of  Henry  Peckham,  attainted.  In  1573,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  complement  of  several  covenants  and  agreements,  dated 
3rd  August  1573,  made  between  her  majesty,  of  the  one  part,  and  Sir 
George  Peckham,  Knight,  of  the  other  part,  also  in  consideration  of 
Che  good  and  acceptable  service,  and  at  the  humble  petition  of  the  said 
Sir  George,  granted  to  Robert  Heywood,  and  Johanna  his  wife,  all 
those  houses  and  edifices,  together  with  the  site  and  precindl  of  the 
late  Monastery  of  Lavendon  ;  and  all  those  lands,  containing  75  acres, 
being  in  a  field  called  Culverwell ;  and  65  acres,  lying  diversly  in 
Downfield ;  and  80  acres  in  Ten  Oak  Field ;  and  a  field  called 
Adersey,*  containing  80  acres ;  and  Windmill  Close,  containing  22 
acres;  and  the  Launde^  containing  16  acres;  and  the  wood  called 
Highwood  containing  4  acres ;    and    other  lands  and  pastures  in 

*  See  pa^e  7* 
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iLavendon,  Warrington,  and  Cold  Brayfield,  belonging  to  the  said 
^Monaistery ;  also  20  acres  of  meadow  to  the  same  belonging,  in  the 
occupation  of  Sir  George  Peckham  ;  60  acres  in  the  occupation  of  Sir 
Edmund  Peckham,  both  being  in  Lavendon  and  Cold  Brayfield ;  and 
a  waste  or  common,  called  Pickmead,  in  Warrington  ;  together  with  all 
tenths  in  general,  &c.,  arising  and  growing  in  the  said  lands ;  with 
three  water  mills  in  Lavendon,  and  messuages,  lands,  woods,  &c.,  in 
the  occupation  of  William  King,  Peter  Almaine,  &c.,  in  Lavendon  ; 
one  messuage  and  tenement  in  Brayfield  50  acres  of  land,  and  11  acres 
of  meadow,  with  a  house  called  the  Parsonage,  in  Brayfield  ;  with  all 
tithes  of  grain  and  hay ;  and  also  the  Lordship  and  Manor  of'  Lavendon, 
and  Advowson,  Donation,  and  right  of  Presentation  to  the  Church  of 
Lavendon,  all  belonging  to  the  same  Monastery,  habend,  to  the  said 
Sir  Roland  Hey  wood,  and  Johanna  his  wife,  and  his  heirs  and  assigns 
for  ever,  in  capite^  by  the  service  of  a  twentieth  part  of  a  Knight*s-fee> 
The  number  of  acres  in  the  above  grant  was  473, 

Sir  Roland  Heywood  died  5  December  1593,  having  been  thirty 
years  an  Alderman  of  London,  and  twice  Lord  Mayor  ;  and  about  1610, 
this  Manor  was  purchased  from  his  heirs  or  representative,  by  William 
Newton,  who  about  161 7,  transferred  it  to  Robert  Eccleston ;  whose 
son  or  grandson  is  said  to  have  again  sold  it  Thomas  Newton  (whose 
degree  of  relationship  to  the  former  purchaser  of  that  name  is  not 
ascertained),  father  of  Richard  Newton,  d.d.,  who  was  bom  at  Yardley 
Chase,  on  the  verge  of  Buckinghamshire,  but  within  the  county  of 
Northamptonshire. 

In  1802,  under  an  adl  of  Parliament  dated  9  September,  allotments 
were  made  to  Farrer  Grove  Spurgeon,  Esq.,  as  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Uphoe  in  Lavendon,  the  Manors  of  Snelson,  otherwise  Grays,  and  the 
Castle  in  Lavendon  ;  and  to  the  Rev.  Simon  Adams,  as  Lord  of  the 
Manors  of  Lavendon  and  Lavendon  Grange.  At  the  same  time  an 
allotment  was  assigned  to  the  vicar,  in  lieu  of  the  vicarial,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  great  tithes  to  which  he  was  entitled  ;  and  allotments  were 
awarded  also  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Mr.  Farrer,  and  Mr.  Chester, 
in  lieu  of  their  several  portions  of  tithes,  which  had  formerly  been 
appropriated  to  the  Abbey. 

XVIIth  Century  Token. 

The  village,  during  the  XVIIth  Century,  like  several  others  in  the 
Hundreds,  possessed  its  private,  though  illegal,  mint  or  coining 
apparatus  worked  by  one  named  Edmond  Baltswell,  who  was  evidently 
a  baker,  by  the  emblematical  arms  upon  the  reverse  of  the  coin 
issued  under  his  name. 

The  description  of  this  farthing,  made  of  brass,  is  :  The  obverse  has 
the  legend  edmond  .  baltswelt.  and  in  the  centre  the  bakers*  arms. 
The  reverse  legend  is  in  .  lavendon  .  bvcke  with  larger  letters  (E.A. 
B.)  in  the  centre.  It  is  a  rare  token  and  was  lost  sight  of  until  very 
recent  years,  and  is  noticed  in  Boyne\  second  edition  of  the  work  on 
this  subjedl  as  a  hitherto  unpublished  token. 

The   better  class  of  tradesmen  in  those  days  when  there  was  no 
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copper  coinage,  being  sorely  taxed  to  find  small  change  (other  than 
the  small  silver  half- pennies  and  farthings  which  were  pra<5lically 
useless)  were  compelled  in  order  to  save  barter,  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands  and  thus,  in  spite  of  the  threats  from  the 
Government,  used  this  **  Money  of  Necessity,"  which  is  now  known  as 
the  XVI Ith  Century  Tradesmen's  Tokens. 

When  the  various  tradesmen  had  accumulated  a  large  quantity  of 
these  small  pieces,  they  would  return  them  to  the  issuer  whose  name 
was  shown  upon  them,  and  he  would  give  their  equivalent  in  the 
coinage  of  the  realm. 

The  issue  of  this  trade  token  at  Lavendon,  about  the  year  1655,  is 
really  the  last  histoncal  item  of  importance  connedled  with  this  once 
important  village  of  North  Bucks. 

This  Edmond  Baltswell  was  a  married  man,  as  will  be  noticed  by 
the  inscription  on  the  brass  farthing  showing  two  initials,  that  of 
himself,  and  his  wife.  He  was  probably  the  son  of  Henry  Baltswell 
who  was  buried  on  the  15th  June,  1635. 

By  what  can  be  gleaned  ifrom  the  Parish  Registers  he  had  three 
brothers :  William,  Lewis,  and  John,  and  by  the  frequent  entries  from 
ib35  to  1655  they  must  have  been  an  important  family  in  the  village. 
From  this  latter  date  there  are  no  more  entries  of  the  family,  and  as 
there  have  been  several  leaves  neatly  cut  from  this  ancient  record, 
which  mig^ht  probably  have  shown  the  decline  of  the  family,  it  is 
surmised  that  they  took  their  departure  to  a  place  of  safety  when  the 
plague  raged  so  fiercely  in  the  parish. 

The  following  gives  the  lineage  of  Edmond  Baltswell,  the  issuer  of 
the  trade  token,  and  his  family,  as  gathered  from  the  Parish  Registers. 

Henry  Balteswell,  June  15,  1635.    Buried. 
Joan  Baltsswell,  widdow,  April  18,  1649.    Buried. 

\ 

i  I  I  I 

Edmund,  William,  married  Lewis,  married.         John,  whose  wife, 

married  Alice  ....        Alice  Thornton,  He  had  3  sons             Katherine,  was 

April  14,  1640.  and  2  daughters.         buried,  December 

He  had  1  son  and  31,  1655. 

2  daughters. 


Mary,  daughter  of  Mary,  daughter  of  Edmund,*  son  of        Alice,  daughter  of 

Edmund  &  Alice  Edmund  Balteswell,  Edmund  Baltswell,  Edmund  BoTteswell 

Bolteswellfjuly  21,  May  29th,  1642.  June  5,  1642*  August  2d,  1652. 

1639.    Baptised.  Baptised.  Baptised.                     Buried. 

The  Village  of  Adersey^ 

once  accounted  to  belong  to  Lawndon,  has  been  long  since  extindl ; 
the  estate  attached  to  it,  being  worth  about  ;^5o  per  annum.  It  was 
included  in  the  grant  to  Sir  Roland  Heywood,  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  site  of  this  bygone  hamlet  is  probably  that  between  the  Grange 
and  the  Northampton  road  where  several  foundations  have  been  dis- 
covered at  various  times.  The  supposition  of  this  theory  is  strength- 
ened by  one  of  the  fields,  mentioned  on  page  5,  being  called  "Adersey" 
ip  conne<$lion  with  the  Grange. 
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The  Casile. 

The  family  of  Bidun  of  Lavendon  Castle,  bore  for  their  arms, 
Chequ6  Arg.  and  Gu.  on  a  fess  Az.  three  round  buckles  Or. 

Of  this  stronghold  there  is  nothing  left  except  the  very  extensive 
moat  which  is  almost  perfedl.  The  ground  surrounded  by  the  moat  is 
where  the  castle  stood,  and  has.  since  its  demolition,  been  levelled 
and  is  known  as  *'  Denton's  Hollow.**  This  lies  to  the  east  of  the  farm 
house  known  as  the  *'  Castle  Farm."  This  residence,  too,  is  surrounded 
by  a  smaller  moat  or  earth  work  which  may  have  been  thrown  up  in 
those  turbulent  times.  To  the  north  of  this  smaller  moat  is  one  of  like 
dimensions.  Whether  these  two  of  less  importance  were  constru<5led 
to  contain  water  for  the  safe-guarding  of  the  crops  and  cattle  or  for  the 
use  of  those  who  defended  the  castle  is  not  known.  For  whatever  pur- 
pose they  were  required,  they  must  have  incurred  a  vast  amount  of  labour 
in  constru<5lion.  The  only  relic  remaining  of  the  Bidun's  here  is  their 
fish  pond  at  the  lear  of  the  farm  house  which  was  found  to  be  partly 
paved  when  the  present  tenant,  Mr.  Alfred  Billing,  hnd  it  cleaned  out 
one  very  dry  summer  late  in  the  90's.  Since  then  there  has  been  no 
carp  in  the  water,  but  formerly  that  fish  was  found  in  great  abundance 
here.  In  a  field  near  the  house  a  brass  seal  of  the  XlVtli  Century  was 
discovered,  showing  the  head  of  Christ  and  the  inscription  :  non  swilk 
AS  I.  (Noi  such  as  Ij  ;  also  various  coins  and  counters.  Foundations  of 
great  size  are  often  discovered  in  all  diredlions  from  the  principal  por- 
tion and  dressed  stones  in  considerable  quantities  are  continually  un- 
earthed. 

It  appears  by  an  ancient  institution  to  the  Vicarage  of  Lavendon, 
now  in  the  Registry  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  that  the  Castle  was 
standing  in  the  year  1232,  since  it  is  stated  in  the  record  of  the 
institution,  that  the  Abbot  of  Lavendon  was  bound  to  provide  a  chap- 
lain, to  officiate  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary,  in  Lavendon  Castle. 

The  Park  Farm 

is  but  a  little  distance  from  the  Castle  Farm.  The  residence  is  ancient, 
but  void  of  anything  of  an  architectural  charadler.  Near  to  it  are 
remains  of  a  moat,  which  once,  perhaps,  surrounded  a  mansion,  to 
which  the  park  was  attached.     But  history  is  silent  on  this  site. 

The  Manor  of  Uphoe 

belongs  also  to  the  Farrer  family.  The  Manor  House  is  an  ancient 
sirudture  on  an  eminence,  from  which  a  beautiful  panoramic  view  is 
obtained.  Much  of  the  moat  is  still  existing,  and  also  a  large  fish 
pond. 

Lavendon  Abbey. 

In  this  parish,  was  an  Abbey  of  Premonstratcnsian  Monks,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.,  by  John  de  Bidun,  a  Baron,  in  honour  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist ;  but,  in  other  accounts,  it  is  said  to  have  been  likewise 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Its  revenues  were  estimated, 
when  it  was  dissolved,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  viii.  at  ;^7 9/ 13/8. clear 
yearly  value.  The  Charter  of  foundation  is  preserved  in  the  Monasticon. 
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The  Abbey  itself,  that  stood  due  east  from  the  present  Grange,  has 
quite  disappeared,  but  its  site  is  well  defined  bv  the  moat  that  exists, 
the  well  defined  hollows  in  the  low  ground  that  were  probably  the  fish 
ponds,  and  the  adjacent  buriid  ground  from  whence  many  skeletons 
have  been  unearthed.  On  one  occasion  ten  were  discovered  in  a  per- 
fe<5l  state  of  preservation.  There  is  a  iradiiiou  that  a  duchiss  li-ts 
buried  in  this  place  of  iniemicnt,  this  may  have  arisen  from  I^dy  B.is- 
seti,  of  Drayton,  who  died  in  1403,  and  willed  lo  be  buried  in  the 
chancfl  of  the  Abbey  here. 

The  Premoiistratension  monks  were  also  known  by  the  name  of 
White  canons  from  their  habit  which  was  a  white  cassock  with  a  rocket 
over  it,  a  long  white  cloak  and  white  cap.  'Ihey,  being  stri<5tly  for- 
bidden to  eat  flesh,  took  care  to  provide  themselves  with  as  many 
varieties  of  fish  as  they  possibly  could.  The  vow  of  abstinence  from 
flesh  was  insisted  upon  in  early  days,  but  as  the  order  grew  wealthy 
this  stridlncss  became  irksome,  so  they  procured  leave  from  Pope 
Nicholas  iv.  to  eat  flesh  on  journeys,  soon  afterwards  they  were  per- 
mitted lo  eat  meat  all  ihe  year  except  from  Septuagesima  tc  Easter. 

The  Survey  of  this  house,  previous  to  the  dis.soliiiion,  was  as  follows  : 
Itwasihevalueof;^78/8/8.  Therewere  11  Canons, whereof 9werePriest 
and  I  Novices.  Incontiuent  none.  Desyren  capiicilys  g  :  impotent 
and  not  able  to  labour  for  their  living  +  r  servants  ao,  whereof  waiting 
servants  7  :  hinds  8  :  women  for  the  day  3  :  children  i :  beils.  lead,  &c., 
worth  by  estimation,  £-;i/b/S.  The'  house  wholly  in  ruins.  The 
entire  value  of  the  moveable  goods  ;£37/iN/io.  Stork  none.  Debts 
none.     Woods  54  acres,  whereof  under  lo  years  growth  50.     Parks,  Ac, 

In  1553,  there  were  no  pensions  remaining  in  charge,  and  only  an 
annuity  of  jo/-. 

The  List  of  Abbots  of  Lavendon  is  viiy  imperfe<5t ;  the  following 
names  only  being  preserved  : 

AuousTiH,  in  1x36. 

f.RDAN,  ir  1254  and  1171. 
>HN  DB  Lathburv,  cleacd  in  1312. 
OBERT  Heluf.dkn,  ju  1478  and  14SS. 
WiLOAu  CuHLEU.  in  1491-     He  governed  unii]  15011; 
and  in  his  lime,  the  rollowing  account  was  taken  of 
tbe  names  of  the  religious  : 
DouiNUS  William  Curlev,  Abbas. 
Richard  Hall.  Sub-Priot. 
Thou  AS  Goknefikld. 
William  Bolwick. 
John  Hakwell. 
John  Ketling. 

WALTER  WiGTON. 

Edmund  Lathburv.  s.al  of  ih,  Abb,y. 

John  Kent,  Succentor.  ■' 

John  Sharp,  Canonici.  "'"  "" 

JOHN  KlRKBV,  Vicar  of  Lavendon. 
JOHN    Hall,     Vicar    de    Shoiieswell,     Warwickshire, 

Canonici  Beneliciati. 
WtLUAM  Calys,  in  IS  S3. 
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The  seal,  representing  St.  John  baptising  Christ,  has  the  following 
inscription  :  S  B3:PTISE  .  D  :  L^^V/ENDENNE  .  SICTILL. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  Bishop  Tanner,  the  income  of  the 
Canons  (ten  or  eleven)  amounted,  in  26  Henry  viii.,  a  little  before  the 
Dissolution,  to  £91/^/^^;  and  in  clear  receipts  to  £']9li3/S, 

The  Grange^ 

situated  on  an  eminence,  in  the  Domestic  Gothic  style  with  gables, 
was  built  in  1626  near  the  site  of  the  old  Abbey,  by  Robert 
Eccleston,  who  had  purchased  the  Manor  about  the  year  1617,  of 
William  Newton,  of  Yardley  Hastings,  and  out  of  some  of  the  materials 
of  the  old  strudlure  ;  which,  from  the  remains  of  the  buildings  at  some 
distance  on  all  sides,  indicates  a  stately  fabric  of  considerable  extent. 
Over  the  entrance  is  a  sundial  bearing  the  dale  1626,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion Pereunt  et  imputantur.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Eccleston ; 
and  the  son  of  the  last  mentioned,  was  another  Robert,  by  whom,  the 
the  Advowson  being  severed  from  the  Manor,  the  former  was  passed 
to  Lady  Scott,  as  is  said,  in  1605  ;  and  in  1660,  to  the  Earl  of  Grains- 
borough  ;  but  the  Manor  was  resold  by  Mr.  Eccleston,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Newton  ;  from  whom,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Richard  Newton,  d.d., 
youngest  and  only  son  of  the  aforesaid  Thomas  Newton,  Lord  of  this 
Manor,  in  whose  family  and  female  descendants,  the  Manor  and  Estate 
are  still  vested.  Dr.  Newton  died  in  1753,  having  had  issue,  only  one 
daughter  by  his  first  wife  Catherine,  daughter  of  Andrew  Weton,  of 
Northamptonshire ;  for,  by  his  second  lady  he  had  no  issue  :  and 
having  evinced  great  munificence  and  generosity  to  this  Parish,  of 
which,  a  very  corredl  account  is  inscribed  on  his  monument  in  the 
Church,  his  estate  ultimately  passed  to  the  descendants  of  the  Rev. 
Simon  Adams ;  whose  father,  Knightlcy  Adams,  had  married  Jane,  his 
only  daughter  and  sole  heir. 

It  seems  clear,  that  the  estate  of  the  Peovers,  in  this  Parish,  descended 
to  the  Lords  Zouch  ;  and  was  sold  to  the  Mordaunts,  with  other  estates 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  that  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
Comptons  ;  Hatton  Compton,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  beingin 
possession  in  1700  ;  and  that  about  the  same  period,  the  Mordaunts 
disposed  of  their  demesnes  and  the  Castle  Manor  here,  out  of  which 
the  lands  of  Snelson  were  taken,  as  that  Estate  is  not  found  separately 
mentioned  as  a  Manor  in  the  ancient  deeds ;  as  also  the  Town  Manor, 
since  so  denominated,  and  claimed  as  such  by  the  Farrers  of  Brayfield, 
having  sold  it  to  the  family  of  Chester,  of  Chichley;  until  at  length,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  settled  upon  Sir  Robert  Peckham ;  and 
passed,  by  purchase,  to  the  family  of  Newton. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Newton,  d.d.,  sold  this  estate  in  1851,  to  Mr. 
Benjamin  Sculthorpe  Brookes,  who  thoroughly  restored  it  in  1857,  and 
resided  here  until  his  death  in  1890.  At  the  death  of  his  widow  in 
1896,  the  furniture,  plaie,  and  family  paintings  were  sold  by  Messrs. 
Stafford  and  Rogers,  of  Bedford.  The  paintings  were  bougljt  by  the 
compiler  of  this  work  in  whose  possession  they  still  remain.  The 
estate  passed  to  a  grandson  who  was  at  that  time  a  minor. 
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Much  of  the  moat  Still  remains  and  the  views  from  the  house  are 
delightful.  A  field,  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  is  known  as 
**  Fair"  Field,  where  doubtless  the  fairs  of  the  lords  of  former  times 
were  held.  In  a  field,  also  close  by  known  as  the  "  Northampton 
Hills,"  was  found  in  1863  a  gold  epaulet,  by  a  man  named  Edward 
Panter,  and  some  companions  whilst  they  were  clodding.  These  men 
took  it  to  **Abbey  "  Higgins,  of  Turvey,  for  him  to  purchase,  and  he 
valuejd  it  at  ;^io.  Through  this  gentleman's  enquiries  it  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Rev.  William  Tompkins,  who  at  once  claimed 
it ;  as  it  had  been  found  on  the  church  lands.  Roman  and  early  English 
coins  have  frequently  been  found  ;  also  several  kinds  of  Nuremburg 
card  counters,  of  brass,  which  were  imported  by  the  monks  who  used 
them  as  money  and  for  counters  in  their  games  of  skill.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  obverse  of  one  of  thtse  is  *  AVGC  #  fllSRIS  #  GRSCCM 

The  Living 

isxL  Redlorv,  with  that  of  Cold  Brayfield  annexed,  valued  in  the  King's 
Boolcs  at  ;66,  and  now  worth  about  £2-jo.  The  church  belonged  to 
the  Abbey  until  that  establishment  was  suppressed. 

The  Rectory. 

The  Redlory  House,  a  good  stone  building,  was  eredled  in  1839  by 
the  Rev.  William  Tompkins.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  pn  the  south  side 
of  the  church,  in  tastefully  laid  out  grounds. 

Embedded  in  a  wall  at  the  rear  is  the  lid  of  a  stone  coffin  decorated 
with  a  floriated  cross.  This  ancient  piece  of  work  was  found  whilst 
making  excavations,  and  it  was  kept  for  many  years  in  the  vicarage. 

The  Church, 

dedicated  to  Saint  Mary,  is  a!i  ancient  stnidlure  and  was,  until  the 
restoration  in  1859,  completely  covered  with  stucco.  It  consists  of 
chancel,  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  north  and  south  porches,  and 
west  embattled  tower.  The  latter  appendage,  supposed  to  be  of  Saxon 
date,  is  66  feet  high,  exhibits  three  layers  of  what  is  termed  her- 
ring-bone masonry  round  its  centre ;  and  has  plain  round-headed 
loops,  widely  splayed  inwards.  It  contains  a  clock  and  five  bells  with 
the  following  inscriptions : 

ALEXANDER  RIGBE  MADE  ME   1 689. 

The  nave  and  aisles  are  embattled  and  covered  with  lead  ;  the  chancel 
is  tiled.  The  porches  retain  their  stone  sediles  ;  the  south  one  has 
a  stone  coffin  lid  placed  in  the  east  wall  bearing  a  floriated  cross  sculp- 
tured thereon;  supposed  to  be  that  of  one  of  the  Abbots.  The  doorways 
of  the  aisles  are  Early  English,  and  the  porches  are  Perpendiculnr ;  the 
tower  arch  is  of  simple  Norman  characfter ;  and  the  three  arches  on 
each  side  of  the  nave  are  all  of  Transition  Norman  work.  These  arches 
are  acute  and  plain,  and  rest  on  round  piers  and  square  imposts  ;  those 
on  the  north  side  are  less  lofty  than  the  others  ;  the  caps  of  the  south- 
ern arches  have  heads  beneath  the  abaci ;  the  caps  on  the  north  side 
are  plain  ;  and  the  chancel  arch  is  plain.     At  the  east  end  of  the  south 
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aisle  are  a  tall  recessed  trefoiled  niche,  and  a  small  trefoiled  piscina 
showing  that  spot  to  be  the  site  of  a  chantry  altar.  The  clerestory  of  the 
nave  is  lighted  by  six  two-light  windows,  and  the  wooden  roofs  are  open. 
The  font  is  odlagonal,  with  panelled  tracery  and  flowers  on  the  side 
of  the  basin.  The  east  window  of  the  chancel,  and  the  eastern  window 
in  the  south  side  are  Perpendicular ;  under  the  latter  are  two  plain 
seats  (sedilia) ;  and  on  the  same  side  is  a  cinquefoiled  piscina,  and  a 
priest's  door.  I'he  chancel  on  the  north  side  has  two  slender  lancet 
windows  widely  splayed  inwards.  The  chancel  is  paved  with  Minton 
tiles  and  fitted  up  with  oak  stalls,  desk,  and  rails.  The  three-light 
coloured  east  window  representing  the  Crucifixon,  the  upper  parts 
containing  angels  and  sacred  monograms,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Brookes, 
of  the  Grange,  who  was  one  of  the  church -wardens.  'I'he  glass  used 
was  chiefly  that  which  had  resulted  from  the  careful  analysis  of  the  old 
window.  The  motto  is  **  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world  ;  "  and  there  is  a  brass  plate  under  the  window 
inscribed,  **  Presented  by  B.  S.  Brookes,  Esqrc.,  in  commemoratiao'of  the 
Restoration  of  the  church,  1859.'*  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel 
there  is  a  lancet  window  representing  Christ  blessing  little  children. 
This  is  also  worked  up  from  the  same  glass  and  the  motto  is  '*  Of  such 
is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  Mr.  Coles,  a  fellow  churchwarden  of  Mr. 
Brookes,  placed  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  three  of  his  children, 
George  Henry,  Ellen,  and  Lucy  Jane. 

Vicars  of  Lavendon-cum-Bray field, 

Nicholas  de  Embreton,  Capellanus,  presented  to  the  Vicarage  of  LaTeodon,  on 
authority  of  a  Council,  by  the  Abbat  and  Convent  of  Lavendon,  and  at  his  death 

Walter  de  Falmersham  was  presented  in  1262. 

Richard  died  in  1296. 

Simon  de  Lavendon  succeeded  8  May  1296. 

John  de  Haversham,  instituted  15  March  1312.    He  died;  and 

Robert  de  Lavendon  was  instituted  16  February  1326. 

Simon  Smyth  resigned  1361 ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

Simon  Aumfrey,  presented  4  November  1361. 

THOBiAS  Rous  DE  NEWPORT  Pagnell,  instituted  16  July  1376. 

Henry  Mongle  was  presented  18  June  138 1.    He  resigned;  and 

Roger  Raund,  alias  Richard  was  instituted  14  January  1401.    He  resigned ;  and 

Robert  Boston  was  presented  5  Odlober  1409.    He  died  in  1416 ;  and 

Henry  Boys  was  instituted  16  0<5lober  14 1().     He  died  ;  and 

William  Morys  was  instituted  10  September,  1420;  but  resigned. 

Thomas  Harding  was  instituted  6  February  1420. 

Stephen  Gardyner  died  in  1452. 

Thomas  Hasylbury  succeeded  8  0<5lober  1452. 

William  Husband  was  instituted  23  September,  1454. 

John  Kirkby,  **Canonicus  de  Lavendon,"  instituted  28  November  1489.  He 
died;  and 

Robert  Fireby  was  instituted  18  March  1526. 

Henry  Haynes  was  instituted  9  August  1531  ;  and  occurs  Vicar  in  1539  and  1540. 
He  and  all  his  predecessors  were  presented  by  Lavendon  Abbey, 

Richard  Hucktyme  is  supposed  to  have  succeeded  about  1549;  and  being  grown 
old,  quitted  it  about  1565,  for  a  pension;  for,  in  the  Register  of  Lavendon,  is 
this  entry  :  "  Richard  Hucktyme,  sometyme  Vicar  of  Lavendon,  was  buried  28 
May,  1582." 

Edward  Dicker,  piesented  by  Thomas  Pountes,  and  instituted  15  September  1565^ 

William  Kirk  wood,  presented  by  Thomas  pountes  in  1^66. 
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Thomas    Newton,    instituted    i   March  1580,  oo  the  presentation   of  Roland 

Heywood ;  and  buried  here  28  May  1629. 
Richard  Robotham,  presented  10  July,  1629,  by  Robert  Eccleston  and  Anthony 

Elcock. 
Nathaniel  Waeer  was  presented  in  1632.    He  occurs  Vicar  1639;  and,  dying  19 

August,  was  buried  here  21  August  1654.  A  tablet  to  his  memory  is  to  be  found 

in  the  vestry. 
Ephraim  Pippin  succeeded  1654.    He  died  3  May  1670,  and  was  buried  here.    A 

tablet  to  his  memory  is  in  the  vestry. 
Francis  Walsall,  instituted  5  August  1670,  on  the  presentation  of  Viscountess 

Caropden. 
Samuel  Musgrave,  a.m.,  instituted  27  March  1693,  on  the  presentation  of  Baptist, 

Earl  of  Gainsborough,  with  the  consent  of  Lady  Noel,  his  mother  and  guardian. 

He  died  and  was  buried  here. 
Noel  Lawson,  l.l.b.,  instituted  22  September  1 701,  on  the  presentation  of  Baptist, 

Earl  of  Gainsborough.    He  died  and  was  buried  here  21  June  1721. 
Charles  Titlet,  instituted  6  November  1721,  on  the  same  presentation. 
Cornelius  Belgrave,  instituted  7  May  1725  ;  who  resigned,  and 
John  Cumbrby  was  instituted  7  April  1726. 
James  Dove,  instituted  2  February   1729-30,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Earl  of 

Gainsborough.    He  exchanged  it  for  a  living  in  Yorkshire,  with 
Philip  Hollings,  A.B.,  indumd  22  March   1734.    ^^  ^^  much  affli<5led  with 

gout,  and  died  17O4. 
Baptist  Noel  Barton  was  presented  about  November    1764,    by  the  Earl  of 

Gainsborough. 
Charles  Barton,  a.b.,  indu<5ted  16  November  1793,  ^^  ^^^  presentation  of  Henry, 

Earl  of  Gainsborou'gh. 
John  Ellicott,  a.m.,  instituted  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  Gerard  Noel  Noel,  Bart. 

He  was  also  Re<5tor  of  Homfield,  and  Vicar  of  Exton,  Rutlandshire,  in  the  same 

patronage.    His  successor  was 
William  Tompkins,  a.m.,  presented  1838,  by  Charles  Lord  Barham,  aAerwards 

Earl  of  Gainsborough.     He  eventually  purchased  the  living  of  the  Earl  of 

Gainsborough ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Gerard  W.  Tompkins,  1866 ;  who  was  followed  by 
H.  Powell  in  1874. 
George  Pochin  Soames,   presented  1875,  by    the  trustees  of  the  late  Francis 

Larken  Soamet. 

Andrew  Chester,  Esq.,  ^ve  a  silver  plate  for  offerings  at  the  Altar. 

There  were  formerly  two  brasses  to  the  Newtons  in  the  church  but 
as  they  had  lost  their  effigies  they  were  never  replaced  after  the  restor- 
ation, being  carefully  stowed  away  in  the  vicarage.  The  following 
illustrations  were  sketched  from  the  originals,  by  kind  permission  of 
the  Rev.  G.  P.  Soames,  the  present  redlor,  who  accidentally  found 
them  some  few  years  back. 


fH«r«  Tf«rh  che.Body  of^gf 
JflAMES    NEWTON  ^Mt 
Eld«A  So*  of  Tho*ac  Nciwtos  Et^ 
Who  dtparttd  y:.nfe  ackisOkambe 
in  f  isward  Tempi*  (b«iaf  a  Barr* 
*tt«roftharlioas«)rli«  IQ^day  of 
~>    Dccamber  j(i««^«flrrj690 

■^r^%     /   of  hit  age.     \> 


Herr  lyeth  y  bodv  of  Kathenne  <|f 
Neiuton.  Wife  of  ThomM  Newronij^ 
ht(^.  «nd  Daaghrorof  Marnn  Harpey 
of  We(\on-fa»ill  m  9  Counne  of  Norham 
K\Q|  by  Reheckah  his  Wifte.  eldeft 
Daughter  of;^'  GeoTge^trode.  qvg 


Thcre'are  also  memorials  of  former  redlors.  and  of  members  of  the 
families  of  Newton,  Adams,  Gent^  and  Rogers,    There  is  a  curiously 
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carved  headstone  in  the  church  yard,  near  the  east  window,  represent- 
ing Death  in  the  adl  of  taking  a  child  in  full  health.  The  lettering 
has  unfortunately  perished  beyond  recognition.  Several  leaden  coffins 
have  been  dug  up  at  various  times  in  the  east  end  of  the  church  yard. 

The  rents  of  nine  acres  of  *'  Church  Lands"  are  applied  to  the  re- 
pairs of  the  church.     Tiiis  is  the  benefadlion  of  some  one  unknown. 

In  the  chancel  was  formerly  a  tablet  with  the  following  epitaph  : 

Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  John  Clifton,  who  departed  this  life  May  19th,  1690.  He 
dyed  in  the  17th  yeare  of  his  age. 

You,  Gentell  Reader,  that  stands  by  my  Tome  to  Vew, 
1  was  on  Earth  as  well  as  you  ; 
But  as  I  am,  so  must  you  be ; 
Therefore  prepare  to  follow  me. 

Thtre  was  formerly  a  board  affixed  to  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  above 
the  arch  leading  into  the  Chancel,  bearing  the  following  memorandum  : 

By  the  award  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Lavcndon  Enclosure  Adl, 
there  are  allotted  to  the  Minister  and  Churchwardens  for  the  time  being,  as  Trustees 
of  the  Lavendon  Church  Land,  &c.,  8  acres  3  roods  39  perches  of  Land  adjoining  the 
Church  Houses,  called  also  the  Poor  House,  or  Workhouse ;  which  Houses,  with  the 
yard,  garden,  and  premises  appertaining  thereto,  belong  to  the  said  Trustees,  being 
part  of  the  same  Don:^iion,  in  lieu  of  Lands  in  the  unenclosed  Field  in  the  Parish  of 
Lavendon.  The  Income  arising  from  the  land  and  houses  is  to  be  expended  in 
repairing,  ornamenting,  &c,  the  Church  of  Lavendon  aforesaid. 

Signed  this  loth  day  of  August,  1823. 

N.  F.  Temple,  Curate. 

J.  Billing,      i  ry,  Ward- 
Geo.  Parris,  J  ^^-  ^^  ^^ 

The  register  commences  with  the  following  remark.  "  The  Register 
of  all  such  Christenings,  Marriages,  and  Burials  at  Lavendon,  as  were 
left  written  in  an  old  Register,  by  Mr.  Thos.  Newton,  some  time  Vicar 
of  Lavendon-cum-Cold-Brayfield,  since  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1574." 

From  this  and  succeeding  volumes  (of  which  one  upon  paper  has 
become  quite  decayed,  through  damp),  the  following  entries  are 
extracted  : 

12  Nov"  1563.-  We  doe  allow  and  approve  of  John  Bunckley  of  Lawndon  to  be 
Parish  Register  for  the  towne  of  Lavendon  aforesaid,  to  register  all  Births,  Marriage, 
and  Buiialls,  according  to  the  late  Adl  of  Parliament. 

Hen.  Whitbread, 
Wm.  Hartley, 
Wm.  Ffoskktt. 

Elizabeth  Roberts,  lately  y*  wife  John  Roberts,  a  Tallow  Chandler  in  Hungerford 
Market,  in  y«  Strand,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  of  a  middle  stature,  brown  hair*d 
and  black  eyed,  aged  about  24  years,  was  whipped,  and  sent  to  St.  Martin*s  in  the 
Fields,  London  (where  she  was  bom)  Jany-  2^^'  1698. 

It  appears,  from  the  Registers,  that  the  plague  raged  with  great 
violence  at  Lavendon,  in  1665;  the  number  of  burials  in  that  year 
being  seventy-two,  while  the  average  of  the  seven  proceeding. years 
amounted  to  only  ten.  In  1658  the  sweating  sickness  here  was  very 
severe  as  the  great  number  of  burials  registered,  testify. 

Appendix, 


keWport  hundreds. 


COLD  BI«A'VIMKl-rI> 


rS  a  small  parish  on  the  verge 
ofthecoumy.  The  river 
Ouse  divides  it  from  Bed- 
fordshire on  the  east,  and 
fromKewton  Blossomvilleon  the 
south,  on  the  west  it  is  bounded 
by  Clifton  Reynes.  and  on  the  n, 
by  Liivend'in.  Its  area  is  680 
acres  ;  and  its  population  85. 
nllage  is  very  small;  consisting  of 
fe<i  hinises  ;ind  cottages,  and  is 
;s  easi  form  Oliiey,  8  miles  n.n.e. 
rewport  Pagnell.  and  8  miles  west 
ledford.  It  is  in  the  same  Petty 
n.etc,  as  Lavendon.  The  village 
mas  Day. 

„.„^ included  with  Lavendon  in  the 

Norman  Survey,  being  that  portion  of  land  of  Judith,  Countess  of 
Huntingdon,  held  by  Gilbert  de  Blosseville,  mentioned  on  page  z.  It 
is  presumed  to  have  become  a  parish  about  iizo,  for  in  1147.  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Prioiy  of  Harrold,  a  village  a  few  miles  away,  in 
Bedfordshire,  the  church  here  was  given  by  Robert  de  Blossomville  to 
that  convent.  The  family  of  Druel  held  the  manor  of  Brayfield  in  the 
time  of  Edward  1.  ;  and  it  was  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  the  Swinfords, 
Newnhams.  and  Bassets.  On  the  death  of  Ralph.  Lord  Basset,  in 
1 389,  the  estate  descended  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Stafford,  his  cousin  and 
next  heir ;  and  it  continued  in  that  family  until  the  attainder  of  Edward 
Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  when  Henry  viii.  (in  1 52+)  granted  it 
to  Sir  Walter  Devereux,  Lord  Ferrars  of  Chartley.  Henry,  Lord  Mor- 
daunt,  died  in  possession  of  it  in  1608,  when  it  came  to  his  son  John, 
who  was  created  Earl  of  Peterborough  in  1617.  Henry,  his  son,  second 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  conveyed  the  estate  with  the  mansion  house, 
about  16+8,  to  the  family  of  Farrer,  reserving  to  himself  the  titular 
manor,  which  was  sold  about  1669,  to  John  Bodinjiton,  redlor  of  the 
adjoining  p.irish  of  Newton  Blossomville ;  and  tiie  iirand-daughter  of 
the  lattt-r  iii  presumed  to  have  carried  it  in  marriag,.-  10  Thos.  Dymock. 
About  \i\\  .Mr.  Dymock  sold  this  property  to  William  Farrer  who 
maintained  gr^at  hospilality  at  the  mansion  house,  which  he  greatly 
improved.  This  gentleman  was  many  years  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  in  the  House  of  Commons.  His  daughter  and 
heiress  married  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Spurgeon,  who  added  to  his  own 
name  that  of  Fanei.    George  Dennis  Farrer,  Esq.,  is  the  present  lord 
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of  Bray  field.  The  parish  was  inclosed  in  1801,  when  an  allotment 
of  land  was  set  apart  for  the  lord  of  the  manor,  as  improprietor  of  the 
tithes. 

Bray  field  House^ 

the  property  of  George  Dennis  Farrer,  is  a  handsome  mansion  delight- 
fully situated  in  a  well  wooded  park  of  about  forty  acres  on  a  command- 
ing eminence,  overlooking  the  village  of  Newton  Blossomville.  The 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  are  extensive,  beautifully  diversified,  and 
well  stocked  with  every  variety  of  shrubs,  plants,  and  flowers,  the  last 
being  planted  in  parterres  adorned  with  vases,  etc. 

The  Living 

is  annexed  to  that  of  Lavendon.  The  patronage  is  entirely  unconne<5l- 
ed  with  the  property  of  the  family  of  Farrer,  the  im proprietors. 

l^he  Church. 

The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a  small  ancient  very 
Early  English  structure  and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  north  porch, 
and  west  tower.  The  last  appendage  is  low,  square,  embattled,  and 
contains  three  bells  inscribed 

First :  lOHN  clarke  made  me  1607. 

Second :  k.  bodington  ch.  w.  alex.  rigre  made  me  1688. 

Third:  robt.  whifworth  c.  warden  mdcccxxviii. 

The  nave  and  chancel  are  tiled,  prior  to  the  restoration  in  1881  the 
nave  was  leaded.  The  inner  door  of  the  porch  has  a  semicircular  arch 
with  the  chevron  ornament,  and  Norman  columns.  The  tower  arch, 
which  is  very  small,  is  open  to  the  nave.  The  arch  between  the  nave 
and  the  chancel  has  short  columns  at  the  basement,  one  is  plain,  the 
other  sculptured.  The  wood  work  of  the  roof  of  both  nave  and  chancel 
is  stained  to  represent  oak  and  the  neat  open  benches  are  of  pitch  pine. 
The  oak  pulpit  and  reading  desk  are  of  modern  design  and  replaced 
the  old  ones  in  1881.  The  font  is  in  unison  with  the  church,  small 
and  plain,  and  is  supported  by  a  fluted  circular  column,  placed  on  an 
octagonal  basement.  The  piscina  is  exceedingly  low  down  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  chancel.  The  east  window,  of  coloured  glass,  was 
presented  by  the  widow  of  Sir  Matthew  Edward  Tierney,  third  and  last 
baronet  who  died  in  i860.  The  subjedl  is  the  Angel  Gabriel  appear- 
ing unto  Mary,  and  the  inscription  "To  the  beloved  memory  of  her 
father  and  mother  by  Mary  Lady  Tierney."  There  are  grave  slabs 
inscribed  to  the  memory  of  members  of  the  families  of  Bodington, 
Temple,  and  Farrer.  In  the  churchyaril  there  is  nothing  of  interest  to 
the  antiquarian.  The  registers,  dating  from  1693,  ^^^  ^^P^  ^^  Laven- 
don. 
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tHIS  small  parish  which  is  gradually  depopulating,  is  situated 
on  the  river  Ouse,  and  on  the  borders  of  Bedfordshire. 
It  is  separated  from  Cold  Bray  field  by  the  river,  is  6^  miles 
north-east  from  Newport  Pagnell,  and  3  miles  east  from  Olney. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lavendon,  on  the  north-east  by  Cold 
Brayfield,  on  the  east  by  Turvey,  on  the  south  and  west  by  Clifton 
Reynes.  The  population  in  1851  was  352  ;  1861,  332  ;  1881,  260 ;  and 
1891,  191.  The  area  is  1,050  acres,  principally  belonging  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  George  Dennis  Farrer.  The  village  consists  of  a  few 
houses  and  cottages,  besides  the  old  manor  house,  situated  near  the  east 
end  of  the  church  and  on  the  Turvey  road ;  a  school,  eredled  in  1 822, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gould,  curate  of  the  parish  at  that 
time  ;  and  the  Old  Mill  inn.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  agriculturists. 
The  old  village  ale-house  stood  at  the  opposite  corner  of  the  road  to 
where  the  rectory  stands.  It  was  demohshed  a  few  years  back  and  a 
stone  bearing  the  following  inscription,  in  the  front  of  the  house,  was 

T.    S. 
1703 

taken  charge  of  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Robinson,  who  has  it  at  the  present  time 
in  his  garden.  The  same  gentleman  has  also  a  curious  four-light  stone 
window  which  was  discovered  when  taking  down  one  of  the  ancient  cot- 
tages at  the  west  end  of  the  village.  The  feast  is  held  on  the  Sunday 
before  Christmas  Day.  This  village  is  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  jurisdiction  as  those  before-mentioned. 

Manorial  History. 

It  appears  to  have  been,  at  the  Domesday  Survey,  included  in 
Lavendon,  and  to  have  been  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Countess  Judith  ; 
after  which  possession  of  the  estate,  like  most  others  in  this  part  of  the 
county,  a  family  deriving  their  name  from  the  place,  appears  to  have 
holden  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  i.;  and  there  arc  numerous  records 
proving  the  possession  of  the  Blossomvilles  in  that  reign,  and  in  the 
reigns  of  Stephen  and  John  and  their  successors.  The  Blossevilles,  or 
Blossomvilles,  gave  lands  in  Brayfield  to  the  Nunnery  of  Harold,  in 
Bedfordshire.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  John,  they  were  patrons  of 
Newington  Church,  and  held  possession  of  this  estate  until  the  year 
1265. 

In  1203,  a  fine  of  lands  here  was  passed  between  William  Knight, 
Petmt,  and  Clement,  son  of  William,  and  Robert  de  Blossomville, 
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Tenna/s,  of  lands  in  Newenton,  to  the  use  of  Clement ;  and  in  1 209, 
another  fine  of  lands  here  was  passed,  to  confirm  the  gift  made  to  the 
Priory  of  Harold,  of  demesnes  in  Brayfield  ;  and  likewise  by  Gilbert  de 
Blossomville,  in  1254,  in  which  year  John  de  Newton  gave  lands  in 
Newton  Blossomville  to  Jordan,  Abbat  of  Lavendon.  In  1264  Lady 
Alice  de  Blossomvile,  and  John  Druel,  joined  in  a  fine  of  lands  and 
messuages  here,  to  Simon  de  Blossomville,  for  life ;  Alice  (elsewhere 
called  Amice)  being,  as  is  presumed,  the  heiress  of  the  Blossomvilles, 
and  then  married  to  Sir  John  Druel,  Knight,  who  thus  became  possessed 
of  the  estate ;  of  which  he  and  his  descendants,  continuing  in  possession, 
exercised  the  right  of  patronage  to  the  Church  in  1264,  1291,  1298,  and 
1323  ;  but  Nicola,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Druel,  being  married 
to  Sir  Thomas  Swiuford,  Knight,  carried  the  inheritance  into  another 
family.  Sir  Thomas  Swinford,  Knight,  and  the  said  Nicola,  after  the 
death  of  Simon  Druel,  parson  of  the  church  in  1355,  presented  to  the 
redlory ;  and  in  1358,  passed  a  fine  of  the  Manor  and  Advowson  to 
William  de  Burgh  and  John  de  Newnham,  clerks,  and  Sir  Thomas  de 
Swinford,  Knight,  who  appear  to  have  transferred  their  rights  to  Ralph 
Lord  Basset,  of  Drayton,  who  was  in  possession  in  1370,  and  died  in 
possession  in  1 389 ;  whereupon  this  estate  descended  to  Thomas  Earl 
of  Stafford,  his  next  heir,  who  died  in  possession  thereof  in  1392  ;  as 
did  Nicholas  Bradshaw,  in  1424. 

In  1427,  a  fine  was  passed  between  Sir  John  Reynes,  Knight,  and 
Alice  his  wife,  querents ^  and  Hugh  Breadhill,  clerk,  deforcient^  of  the 
Manors  of  Clifton  Reynes  and  Newenton,  near  Clifton,  to  the  use  of 
Hugh,  who  granted  the  same  to  Sir  John  Reynes,  Knight,  and  Alice 
his  wife,  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies  ;  with  remainder  to  the  heirs  of 
the  body  of  Sir  John  ;  and  remainder  to  his  right  heirs. 

Sir  John  Reynes,  Knight,  of  Clifton  Reynes,  is  said  to  have  died  in 
1428,  in  possession  of  the  Manors  of  Clifton  Reynes  and  Newenton; 
and  in  1460,  Humphrey  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was,  by  inquisition, 
found  to  have  died  in  possession,  inter  alia^  of  the  Manors  of  Clifton 
and  Newenton  ;  as  did  Constance,  Countess  of  Wiltshire,  in  1475,  who 
was  daughter  and  heir  of  Henry  Green,  of  Northamptonshire,  and 
widow  of  John  Stafford,  youngest  son  of  Humphrey  Duke  of 
Buckingham y  created  Earl  ofWiltshire9  Edward  iv.;  after  whose  decease 
and  the  death  of  his  wife  and  sons,  this  estate  descended  to  Edward 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  being  purparty  of  the  lands  of  Humphrey  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  slain  at  Northampton  in  38  Henry  vi.,  who  according 
to  some  accounts,  gave  it  to  Sir  Walter  Devereux,  Knight.  According 
to  others,  it  was  sold  by  his  representatives  to  the  Duke,  and  then  given 
to  Sir  Walter  Devereux. 

Htnry  VIII.  in  1524,  granted  by  Patent,  dated  i  May,  to  Sir  Walter 
Devereux,  Knight,  Lord  Ferrars  of  Chartley,  and  to  the  heirs-male  of 
his  body,  the  Manor  and  Advowson  of  the  Church  of  Newton 
B]o3somvi]le,  which  Henry  Earl  of  Wiltshire  held  for  life,  and  had 
come  to  the  Crown  on  the  attainder  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  in 
1535,  the  Lord  Ferrars  received  a  pension  from  Lavendon  Abbey,  at 
its  dissolution,  for  lands  holden  in  Newton  Blossomville  by  that  convent. 
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Queen  Elizabeth  in,  1596,  granted  to  Thomas  Crompton  and 
Henry  Lindley,  this  estate,  by  whom  it  was  soon  afterwards  sold  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Henry  Moidaunt,  who  died  in  possession  13 
Februar}'  1608,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Lord  Mordaunt,  who  was 
created  Earl  of  Peterborough  ;  by  whom  it  was  given,  in  1 640,  to  his 
kinsman,  Lewis  Mordaunt,  who«  by  lease  and  release,  in  August  1 649, 
sold  this  Manor  and  Advowson  to  Thomas  Farrer,  of  Cold  Brayfield  ; 
in  whose  descendant,  William  Farrer,  it  remainded  in  1735  ;  and  his 
grandson,  Farrer  Grove  Spurgeon  Farrer,  also  of  Cold  Brayfield, 
succeeded  to  the  possession,  which  still  remains  vested  in  the  same 
family. 

Newton  Park 

where  formerly  stood  the  mansion  of  the  Mordaunts,  etc,  is  now  a  farm. 
Portions  of  the  wall  of  the  park  remain,  and  a  modern  brick  farm 
house  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  manor. 

The  Living 

is  a  Redlory,  in  the  gift  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  tithes  were 
commuted  for  land  in  1810.  There  are  156  acres  of  glebe.  It  is  valued 
in  the  King's  Books  at  £S/S/ii> 

The  Rectory, 

was,  in  i534>  returned  at  £^1^1'  per  annum ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  at  the  clear  value  of  ^ 7 2/ 17/8.  The  land  tax  in  17 12,  was 
£l\lll\-  I^  '534»  ^  pension  was  paid  to  Clifton  Church  of  i2d.  per 
annum,  this  place  being  probably  an  ancient  Chapelry  to  the  former. 
The  house,  situated  about  100  yards  south  of  the  church,  is  a  good 
plain  structure  of  stone,  built  apparently  at  different  times  and  greatly 
improved  by  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  William  Toovey,  M.A.,  of 
St.  Catherine's  College,  Cambridge.  The  grounds  are  nicely  laid  out 
and  are  well  kept.  On  the  lawn  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Talbot  with  several  verses  written  by  her  husband,  the  Rev.  Tal- 
bot. This  rector  planted  the  orchard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
to  avoid  its  being  made  into  a  stone  quarry,  when  the  present  road  was 
constru(5led,as  there  is  a  right  to  dig  stone  anywhere  in  the  parish  except 
in  gardens  and  orchards. 

The  Church, 

The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  but  like 
some  other  churches  in  the  Hundreds,  the  uniformity  of  the  strudhire 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  repairs  wretchedly  executed,  many  years 
ago.  Its  component  parts  are  a  chancel  wiih  north  chapel,  a  nave  with 
north  aisle,  a  south  porch,  and  a  west  tower  with  a  good  stair  turret. 
The  tower  contains  three  bells  inscribed  : 

First:  thomas  russell  1719. 
*  Second:  iohn  hodson  of  landon  made  mee  i6Sf. 
Third :  rev.  beaumont  dixie  rector  iohn  laughton 

THO.  HAITT  churchwardens  1 769. 
*  Landon  probably  an  illiterate  spelling  of  Lavendon* 
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Report  has  it  that  there  were  formerly  six  bells,  which  is  probably 
corredl  as  there  were  six  places  for  ropes  to  pass  through  the  flooring 
of  the  bell  loft.     The  first  of  the  present  bells  is  smashed. 

The  nave  is  covered  with  lead  and  the  chancel  with  tiles.  1  here  is 
a  canopied  niche  and  the  remains  of  a  sundial  in  the  front  of  the  porch, 
in  the  interior,  is  the  old  stoup  for  holy-water.  There  are  two  fine 
three-light  Decorated  windows  at  the  east  end ;  and  some  of  two  lights 
on  the  south  side,  equally  good.  Some  Perpendicular  windows  have 
been  inserted  on  the  north  side.  Two  pointed  arches' resting  upon  an 
odlangular  pillar  divide  the  nave  and  aisle ;  the  east  impost  contains  a 
piscina ;  and  there  is  a  biacket  in  the  north  wall,  thus  showing  this  spot 
to  have  been  a  chantry ;  the  wooden  roofs  of  the  nave,  aisle,  and/:hancel 
are  visible,  the  pulpit,  is  of  oak  and  the  open  benches  are  stained  oak 
colour ;  the  chancel  arch  is  pointed ;  and  the  font  is  anicent.  The 
tracery  of  the  east  window  is  very  good,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the 
window  is  a  bracket  for  a  statue  or  lamp.  The  piscina  remains  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  chancel  under  a  cinquefoiled  canopy.  Asediliais  in  the 
sill  of  the  south  window  of  the  chancel.  The  north  chapel  is  separated 
from  the  chancel  by  two  pointed  arches  supported  by  a  clustered  pillar 
with  moulded  capital.  In  the  geometrical  tracery  of  the  head  of  the 
east  window  of  the  chapel,  are  a  few  fragments  of  ancient  stained 
glass.  That  an  altar  formerly  stood  beneath  this  window,  is  shown  by 
the  piscina,  ambry,  and  brackets  for  statues  that  remain.  ,  On  the  north 
wall  of  the  chapel  is  a  handsome  marble  tablet  inscribed  to  the 
memory  of  the  Skevington  family. 

Prior  to  the  restoration  of  the  church  in  1562,  there  was  a  brass  to 
the  memory  of  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Bodington,  Gierke,  and 
Bridget  his  wife,  1663 ;  and  one  to  the  memory  of  one  of  theBodingtons, 
this  one  still  remains  in  the  church  but  is  unfortunately  covered  by  the 
organ.     The  inscription  only  being  visible. 


Here  lyes  the  body  of  M"*  Bridget 
Bodington  late  wife  of  Iohn  Bodington 
Clerk,  WHO  Deceased  November  y«3«'  1673 
Resvrgam. 


In  the  church  yard  is  an  enclosed  square  spot,  the  burial  place  of  the 
Talbots.  On  the  wail  are  six  marble  tablets  inscribed  to  members  of 
the  family.     There  is  also  a  handsome  stone  in  memory  of  a  Whit  worth. 

Rectors, 

Galfridus,  first  re^or,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 

William  de  Middleton,  presented  1264,  by  the  Lady  Alicia  de  Blossomville.    He 

died ;  and 
Robert  DE  Richmond  was  presented  3  April  1291,  by  Sir  John  Druel,  Knight ;  and 

on  his  cession, 
William  Druel  was  presented  11  O^ober  1298,  by  Sir  John  Druel,  Knight.    He 

died ;  and 
Robert  de  la  Heye  was  presented  5  May  1323,  by  the  Lady  Amicia  Druel.    He 

resigned ;  ^d 
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Simon  dkukl  was  presented  2  May  1340,  by  Sir  Thomas  Swinford,  Knight.    At  his 

death, 
Richard  Page  was  presented  1  August  1355,  by  Sir  Thomas  Swinford.  Knight 

He  resigned ;  and 
RiCHAJtD  DE  Bromlegh  was  presented  6  September  1364,  by  John  de  Newenham, 

clerk.    He  exchanged  for  Tindale  redtory,  with 
John  Capell,  14  Odlober  1364  ;  who,  in  abiout  one  month,  exchanged  with 
Alan  Rayson,  instituted  26  November  1364,  on  the  presentation  of  John  de 

Newenham,  clerk ;  and  resigned  in  favour  of 
John  Waryn  de  Buckly,  who  was  presented  by  John  Newenham,  clerk.  3  June 

1367.     He  exchanged  for  East  Haadon  vicarage,  Northamptonshire,  with 
William  Hardy,  presented  2O  0<5tober  1370,  by  Ralph  Lord  Basset  of  Drayton. 

He  exchanged  for  Skidbrooke  vicarage,  with 
Thomas  de  Birmingham,  who  was  presented   17  August  1387,  by  Ralph  Lord 

Basset.    He  exchanged  for  Bierton  vicarage,  with 
High  atte  Feld,  25  February  1390,  on  the  presentation  of  Elizabeth  Beauchamp 
Thomas  Brads  haw  was  presented  20  March  1398,  by  the  King. 
John  Ward  was  presented  25  July  1400,  by  Nicholas  Bradshaw. 
JOHN  Hannes,  resigned  in  1455  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Henry  Whitston,  a.b.,   presented    13  February   1455,   ^X  Humphrey  Duke  of 

Buckingham.     On  his  cession 
Robert  Proctor   was    presented    28   January    1457,   by  Humphrey    Duke   of 

Buckingham 
William  Leighton  was  presented  29  September  1462,  by  Sir  John  Stafford,  son 

of  Humphrey  Duke  oi  Buckingham.     On  his  cession, 
John  Thomas  was  presented  by  John  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  26  January  147 1. 
Thomas  Thomas  succeeded  in  1483.    He  became  in  1499,  re<5tor  of  Akeley,  in 

exchange  with 
William  Bradfield,  l.l.b.,  presented  31  March  1499,  by  Edward  Earl  of  Wiltshire 

He  died  and 
Robert  Gilbert  was  presented  6  April  1502,  by  Edward   Stafford,  Duke  of 

Buckingham.    He  resided ;  and 
Richard  Roper  was  instituted   15  November  1503,  by  Henry,  brother  of  Edward 

Duke  of  Buckingham. 
John  Hodgekyns,  presented  28  December  1^53,  by  Anthony  Cave.    He  died;  and 
EzEKiAS  Browne  was  presented  and   instituted  in  1567,  by  Walter  Devereux, 

Viscount  Hereford. 
John  Price,  instituted  22  March  1577,  by  William  Lord  Burleigh. 
William  Lucas,  a.m.,  was  presented  11  February  1595,  by  Thomas  Lucas.    He 

resided  at  Turvey,  where  he  was  also  Re<5tor. 
Joan  Crowther,  A.M.,  was  instituted  23  June  1635,  on  the  presentation  of  John 

Earl  of  Peterborough.     He  died ;  and 
John  Barton,  a.m.,  was  admitted  27  Odlober  1637,  on  the  same  presentation.    He 

died ;  and 
Richard  Bulkely,  b.d.,  was  presented  22  March  1641,  by  John  Earl  of  Peterborough. 
Peter  Purchas  called  himselt  Minister  in  1650. 

John  Boddington  succeeded  in  1652  ;  occurs  re^lor  in  1660 ;  and  died  in  1677 
Samuel  Manning,  a.b.,  was  presented  12  Odlober  1677,  by  Thomas  Farrer.    At 

his  death, 
Robert  Neville  was  presented  17  July  1694,  by  WOliam  Farrer.    He  was  also 

redlor  of  Astwood,  and  was  succeeded  by 
William  Warburton,  a.m.,  presented  13  September  1726,  by  Dionysius  Farrer. 

Upon  his  cession, 
William  Salisbury,  a.m.,  instituted  5  August   1730,   on  the  presentation  of 

Dionysius  Farrer.     He  resigned ;  and 
William   Coles,  a.m.,   was  instituted  3  January  1752,  on  the  presentation  of 

William  Farrer.     He  was  the  son  of  Charles  Coles,  redlor  of  North  Crawley. 

On  his  cession 
Mathew  Keate,  clerk,  indu<5ted  4  November  1754,  on  the  presentation  of  William 

Farrer,  of  Brayfield.     He  died  and ;  was  succeeded  by 
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Beaumont  Dixie,  a.m.,  instituted  15  March  1763,  on  the  presentation  of  William 
Fairer;  and,  on  his  cession,  was  succeeded  by 

Robert  Harris  Hurst,  clerk,  indudled  17  February  1773,  on  the  presentation  of 
William  Fairer,  ol  Great  Ormonde  Street,  in  Middlesex.  He  was  a  most  eccen- 
tric man  and  generally  caused  a  great  amount  of  amusement  for  the  young  swells 
of  the  village  of  Turvey,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  partook  his  lunch  on  Sundays. 
Having  to  officiate  both  at  Carlton  and  Turvey  besides  his  own  village,  he  was 
obliged  to  start  off  betimes  for  Carlton  to  take  the  morning  service,  afterwards 
walking  to  Turvey  where  he  made  a  habit  of  having  his  lunch  at  the  "  Three 
Fishes,"  weather  permitting,  he  would  give  orders  for  his  quart  pitcher  of  ale  and 
his  bread  and  cheese  to  be  brought  to  him  in  the  porch  of  this  nostelry  where,  if 
the  weather  was  at  all  warm,  he  would  divest  himself  of  his  coat  and  vest  and 
then  invariably  had  to  stand  a  good  share  of  banter  from  a  young  Higgins  and 
his  friends,  for  whom  he  was  always  a  match.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  visi- 
tation was  at  Bedfoid,  and  he  was  a  little  late  starting,  he  noticed  the  Bishop*s 
coach  leave  the  Abbey,  at  Turvey,  and  thinking  his  lordship  was  in  front  he 
divested  himself  of  as  many  clothes  as  was  becoming  and  carried  them  over  his 
arm.  Outside  Turvey  he  broke  out  into  song  and  whilst  passing  Pict's  Hill  he 
was  giving  vent  to  an  old  tap-room  song  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  entitled  My 
friend  tJu  pitcher.  At  this  moment  he  became  aware  of  the  cantering  of  a  horse 
behind  him,  on  the  grass,  and  before  he  could  turn  round  he  heard  the  following 
remark  :  "  Hurst,  if  you  would  use  your  voice  as  well  in  the  church  as  you  do 
out  of  it ;  it  would  be  much  better."  To  his  astonishment  he  found  it  was  the 
bishop  who  was  addressing  him.  There  are  so  many  anecdotes  about  this  shep- 
herd of  the  flock,  who  seemed  to  study  himself  quite  as  much  as  his  congregation, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  in  the  limited  space  this  work  will  allow,  and 
therefore  the  following  will  suffice  to  bring  to  a  close,  his  career.  At  New- 
ton church,  the  women  who  went  for  churching  were  in  the  habit  of  occupying 
one  particular  seat,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Hurst  had  gone  through  a 
portion  of  the  service  he  went  to  a  woman,  and  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
pulled  out  a  sixpence  and  offered  it  to  her,  saying  at  the  time  '*  You  take  this 
and  go,  it  will  do  you  more  good  than  my  lecture."    At  his  decease, 

William  Cowling,  a.m.,  was  presented  22  July  18 14,  on  the  presentation  of  John 
Wolfe,  clerk,  Cranley  (Crawley  ?)  in  Surrey.  He  was  a  conspicuous  character  in 
the  neighbourhood  and  always  made  a  practice  of  driving  his  two  white  ponies 
to  Olney  every  Saturday  so  that  he  could  have  his  wig  dressed. 

James  Hale  Talbot,  m.a.,  instituted  1846.    At  his  death 

WILLIAM  TooVET,  M.A.,  instituted  1880,  on  the  presentation  of  G.  D.  Farrer. 

There  are  about  three  acres  of  **  Church  Land,"  and  about  two  acres 
of  land  have  been  left  by  an  unknown  donor  for  the  use  of  the  parish 
clerk. 

The  register  dates  from  1730,  but  unfortunately  a  portion  was  lost  in 
the  waste  paper  at  the  sale  of  a  former  redtor,  the  Rev.  Talbot,  when 
also  the  church  chest  was  sold  through  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
executors. 

Bishop  Warhurton. 

With  this  village  was  conne<5led  the  eminent  William  Warburton,  for 
twenty  years  bishop  of  Gloucester ;  and  though,  while  at  Newton, 
Warburton  was  as  yet  unknown  to  fame  he  was  already  a  man  of  great 
ability,  dogged  pertinacity,  and  boundless  ambition.  Bom  in  1698  at 
Newark,  in  Nottinghamshire,  he  was  educated  for  an  attorney,  and  at 
twenty-one  commenced  business  in  his  native  town.  Poinding  little  to 
do,  he  very  soon  became  disgusted  with  the  law,  and  hastily  throwing 
it  up  he  entered  the  church.  Subsequently,  gaining  the  favour  of  Sir 
Robert  Sutton,  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Brant  Brou^hton,  in 
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Nottinghamshire  ;  where,  in  the  quiet  part  of  the  country,  he  sedulously 
applied  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  h'terature»  in  which  he  had  already 
obtained  some  distindlion. 

In  1736  he  published  his  Alliance  between  Church  and  State  ;  and  in 
1 74.8  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work  the  Divine  Legation^  the  other 
four  volumes  appearing  in  the  course  of  several  years  thereafter.  This 
latter  work  was  a  marvel  of  learning  and  ingenuity.  It  had  often  been 
brought  as  a  reproach  against  Moses  that  his  code  contains  no 
reference  to  heaven  or  hell,  and  theologians  had  in  vain  resisted  it  with 
all  sorts  of  apologies.  Warburton,  on  the  other  hand,  who  delighted 
in  paradox,  boldly,  in  the  Divine  LegatiQn^  allowed  the  charge,  and 
went  on  to  argue  that  therein  lay  an  infallible  proof  of  the  divine 
mission  of  the  Hebrew  law-giver.  Had  Moses  not  received  miraculous 
assistance,  he  said,  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  have  dispensed  with 
the  armoury  of  hopes  and  terrors  supplied  by  the  do(5irine  of  immortality. 
A  violent  storm  of  controversy  was  the  result  of  this  audacious  defence ; 
but  even  Warburton's  most  rampant  adve/^aries,  and  those  who  most 
cordially  disliked  his  conclusions,  could  not  but  admire  the  gigantic 
scholarship  that  exhibited  itself  in  this  remarkable  book. 

The  year  1739  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  his  career.  The 
orthodoxy  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  having  been  attacked,  Warburton 
published  a  series  of  letters  in  its  defence,  the  result  being  a  very 
intimate  friendship  between  the  divine  and  the  poet.  When  Pope  died 
in  1744  it  was  found  that  he  had  left  Warburton  half  his  library,  and 
the  copyrights  of  all  his  works,  valued  at  ;^4,ooo.  But  this  was  only 
the  beginning  of  his  good  fortune.  In  1745  he  married  the  niece  of 
Ralph  Allen,  of  Prior  Park,  Bath — Fielding's  Squire  All  worthy — ^to 
whom  he  had  been  introduced  by  Pope,  and  through  her  he  inherited 
Allen's  extensive  property.  Preferment  in  the  church  presently  followed. 
After  being  successively  prebend  of  Gloucester,  prebend  of  Durham, 
and  dean  of  Bristol,  he  was  appointed,  in  1759,  bishop  of  Gloucester, 
from  which  high  eminence,  courted  and  belauded  by  the  greatest  in 
the  land,  we  may  fancy  him,  if  we  like,  looking  back,  with  more  or  less 
complacency,  on  the  unknown  attorney  of  Newark,  and  the  poor  curate 
of  Newton  Blossom ville. 

As  a  man,  Warburton  was  not  loved,  or  only  by  a  very  few  particular 
friends.  He  was  proud  and  haughty,  and  treated  his  antagonists  with 
supercilious  contempt.  When  his  anger  was  roused,  too,  he  took  no 
care  to  bridle  his  tongue.  For  example  he  once  said  of  Wilkes  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  '*  the  blackest  fiends  in  hell  will  not  keep  company 
with  him  when  he  airiyes  there."  That  Wilkes  was  no  saint  everybody 
knows,  but  such  a  sii/ing,  at  any  rate  in  public  assembly,  scarcely 
befitted  the  lips,  of  a  nishop.  Bolingboke,  who  had  quarrelled  with 
Warburton,  became  so  bitter  against  him  that  he  addressed  a  pamphlet 
to  him  entitled  **  A  Familiar  Epistle  to  the  most  Impudent  Man  Living." 
But  there  was  a  soft  place  in  the  heart  of  even  the  proud  and  arrogant 
Warburton.  He  loved,  and  very  dearly,  his  son.  That  son  was  taken 
away  from  him,  and  he  never  really  got  over  the  loss.  His  4^ath 
CK^Qurred  in  1779* 
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^H£  historical  and  once  important 
village  of  Clifton  Reyncs  is  most 
pleasantly  situated  upon  an  em- 
inence overlooking  Olney.    From 
this  hill,  or  cliff,  it  derives  its  name, 
and  it  acquired  the  affix  of  Reynn 
from  the  family  that  possessed  the 
principal  manor.     Extraneous  fos- 
sils are  found  in  a  straium  of  lime 
stone,  and  shells  of  a  various  char- 
adler.      The   lime   stone   has  been 
worked  to  considerable  success  by 
THR  PARISH  CHURCH.  Mr.  Gould  foT  the  last  few  years. 

The  village  is  small  and  compadl 
and  is  5  miles  n.n.e.  from  Newport  Pagnel!,  and  1  mile  e.  from  Olney. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Warrington  and  the  river  Ouse,  on  the  n.s. 
by  Newton  Blossomville,  on  the  s.  by  Petsoe,  on  the  s.w.  by  Ember- 
ton, and  on  the  w.  by  Olney.  It  is  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
division  as  the  be  fore -mentioned  villages  and  Newport  Pagnell.  There 
is  an  ancient  circular  dovecote,  of  large  dimensions,  which  is  one  of  the 
noticeable  antiquities  of  this  rural  spot.  This  curious  stru<5lure  is  63 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  is  built  of  stone,  and  has  a  thatched 
roof.  The  population  in  1891  was  103.  The  area  of  the  parish  is 
1,444  acres,  principally  devoted  to  agriculture. 

In  the  Domesday  book  the  place  is  spelt  in  two  ways,  viz. :  Clistoni 
and  Clyslone. 

The  views  from  this  place  are  remarkably  pleasing,  having  the  town 
of  Olney,  the  spire  of  Hanslope  church,  Weston  Underwood  and  its 
fine  trees  and  park,  the  village  of  Emberton,  and  the  river  Ouse  with 
beautiful  verdant  meadows,  in  the  foreground.  The  poet  Cowper  has 
introduced  into  one  of  his  lighter  compositions  a  notice  of  this  village  : 


Ancient  and  Manorial  History. 
In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Osulph,  a  Thane  of  that  King, 
held  a  Manor  in  Clifton,  which  then,  as  well  as  at  the  Conqueror's 
Survey,  included  a  portion  of  Xewton  Blossomville,  Alii,  another  Thane 
of  the  King,  held  also  a  Manor  here  ;  and  smaller  portions  of  land  were 
held  by  the  tenants  of  Alric  Fitz  Coding,  and  of  Walvi,  Bishop  of 
PoDcaster, 
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At  the  Domesday  Survey,  here  were  two  Manors,  both  surveyed  in 
the  Ancient  Hundred  of  Moulsoe  ;  as  was  also  another  Estate,  which 
unquestionably,  was  likewise  surveyed  with  them,  and  in  the  same 
Hundred,  although  the  different  modes  of  spelling  the  name  seem  to 
have  created  some  doubt  respedling  them.  These  varieties  in  this 
ancient  Record  are  very  remarkable  in  Clifton  Reynes,  in  which  the 
Manor  holden  by  King  Edward's  Thane,  has  the  prefix  of  the  barbarous 
name  of  MoUsovedai  Hundred  ;  and  the  land  of  the  Countess  Judith, 
which  had  been,  in  the  Saxon  times,  the  Manor  of  Alwric,  a  subfeudatory 
of  Wluui  the  Bishop,  is  called  Moslai  Hundred. 

The  land  of  Robert  de  Todeni  in  Clifton  was  the  principal  Manor  in 
extent  and  importance ;  but  he  did  not  hold  it  alone,  for  his  brother 
was  joined  with  him  in  the  tenure  of  four  hides,  to  constitute  that 
Manor.  There  were  four  carcucates  of  land,  in  the  demesne  two  ;  and 
six  villeins,  with  seven  bodars,  had  two  carucates.  There  were  three 
servants,  four  carucates  of  pasture  ;  woods  for  four  hundred  hogs  ;  and 
these  were  altogether  taxed  at  one  hundred  shillings  ;  in  King  Edward's 
time  at  £(i  and  this  Manor,  Osulph,  a  Thane  of  King  Edward,  held, 
and  could  sell  it.  In  this  Viil  of  Clistone^  Siuret  and  Turbot  held  four 
virgates,  which  William  and  Roger  had  occupied;  as  men  belonging  to 
the  King,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Hundredors,  of  these  last 
above  mentioned  four  hides,  Alric  a  man  of  Osulf,  held  one  virgate, 
and  could  sell  it  to  whomsoever  he  would. 

The  land  of  the  Countess  Judith,  held  under  her  by  Robert  de  Olnei, 
or  Olney  (supposed  to  have  been  Roger  de  Throckmorton)  was  holden 
at  one  hide  and  a  half  a  virgate.  There  was  one  carucate  of  land,  but 
it  was  uncultivated  ;  two  bordars ;  one  carucate  of  pasture ;  wood  for 
ten  hogs,  then  and  constantly  rented  at  10/-.  This  land,  two  Thanes, 
belonging  to  Alric  Fitz  Coding,  had  holden,  and  could  sell  it.  In  the 
same  Vill,  Nigel  held  of  the  Countess  one  hide  and  half.  There  were 
two  carucates,  and  these  were  in  the  hands  of  two  viheins  and  four 
bordars.  There  was  one  servant,  and  the  half  or  moiety  of  a  mill,  at 
1 1/-  rent.  Two  carucates  of  pasture  ;  wood  for  twenty  hogs ;  and  from 
the  fishery  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  eels.  It  was  and  had  been 
rated  at  thirty  shillings ;  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  at  forty  shillings. 
This  Manor,  Aluric,  a  man  of  Bishop  Wluui  held,  and  could  sell  it. 

The  lands  of  Robert  de  Todeni,  to  whom  the  Conqueror  gave  the 
Manor,  which  had  belonged  to  Alii,  were  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
grants  made  to  him,  as  one  of  the  followers  in  the  Norman  Expedition  ; 
he  had  also  possessions  bestowed  upon  him  in  Stone  and  Cheddington, 
in  this  County,  besides  many  other  Manors  in  other  Counties ;  and 
among  them,  Belvoir,  on  the  borders  of  Leicestershire  and  Lincolnshire, 
where  he  built  that  stately  Castle,  which  overlooks  the  valley  adjacent, 
which  hence,  is  said  to  have  been  designated  the  Castle  of  Belvoir  (or 
the  beautiful  view)  which  he  made  the  head  of  his  Barony,  and  one  of 
the  chief  ornaments  of  that  part  of  the  country,  as  it  has  continued  to 
be,  under  his  descendants,  the  Dukes  of  Rutland. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey,  the  feudatory  tenants  of  Robert 
de  Todeni  in  Clifton,  were  William  de  Boscroard  (or  Borrard)andhis 
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brother.  Dugdale,  from  the  Coucher  Book  of  Belvoir,  states,  that  he 
bore  a  venerable  esteem  to  the  English  Protomartyr  St.  Alban  ;  was 
the  founder  of  a  Priory,  which  he  built  near  his  Castle,  and  annexed  it 
as  a  cell  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Al ban's  ;  and  himself  and  Adela  his  wife 
were  admitted  into  the  fraternity  of  that  Abbey,  as  absolutely  as  any 
of  the  Convent,  with  promise,  that  after  their  respecftive  deaths  (if  ihey 
should  die  in  England),  their  bodies  should,  by  leave  of  the  Abbat,  be 
buried  at  St.  Alban's,  or  in  that  Church  of  our  Lady  at  Belvoir,  of  their 
own  foundation.  He  died  4  Aug.  1088  ;  and  was  buried  according  to 
this  agreement,  in  the  Chapter- House  of  the  Priory  of  Bel  voir.  In 
1726,  his  coffin  of  brown  stone  was  exposed  to  view  of  Dr.  Stukely  ; 
and  in  1729,  it  was  seen  by  Mr.  Nichols  and  MrGough,  having  on  one 
side  of  the  lid,  **  Robert  de  Todeni  le  Fondateur,"  and  close  to  it  the 
coffin  of  William  de  Alhini  (the  second  of  those  names,  called  also 
Mcschines)  his  grandson.  In  the  Register  of  the  Priory  of  Belvoir,  it 
is  stated,  that  it  was  the  body  of  the  first  William  dc  Albini,  called  Brito, 
whose  remains  were  there  deposited. 

The  issue  of  Robert  de  Todeni,  were  William,  Beringar,  Geoffrey, 
and  Robert ;  and  one  daughter  Agnes,  wife  of  Herbeit  de  Rye,  to  each 
of  whom  he  left  great  possessions. 

The  seignory  of  this  Manor  of  Clifton,  became  the  inheritance  of 
his  eldest  son  William,  who  was  called  William  de  Albini. 

From  what  rea>on  he  assumed  a  surname  different  from  that  of  his 
father,  does  not  satisfactorily  appear,  but  conjedlure  attributes  it  to  his 
being  so  devoted  an  admirer  of  St.  Alban,  and  so  great  a  benefadlor  to 
his  Monastery,  which  seems  the  more  probable,  as  he  is  often  called 
William  de  Albany  as  well  as  Albini,  called  Pincerna,  on  account  of 
his  office  of  Butler  or  Cup-bearer  to  King  William  Rufus. 

This  William  behaved  with  so  much  valour  in  the  famous  Battle  of 
Tenchebray,  in  Normandy,  that  it  is  said,  with  his  single  hand,  breaking 
through  the  enemy,  he  determined  the  fate  of  the  day.  He  was  also 
equally  eminent  as  a  lawyer;  and  was  a  Justice  Itinerant  in  King 
Stephen's  time,  with  Richard  Bassett ;  but  afterwards  adhering  to  the 
Empress  Maud  against  the  King,  his  Castle  and  all  his  lands  were 
seized  by  the  offended  monarch,  and  given  to  Ranulph  Earl  of  Chester, 
who  held  them  for  some  time  ;  which  accounts  for  his  lands  in  Clifton 
being  sometimes  described  as  parcel  of  the  Honour  of  Chester.  He 
married  Maud,  daughter  of  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
widow  of  Robert,  son  of  Richard  de  Tonbridge ;  and  dying  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  was  buried  in  the  Chapter  House  at 
Belvoir,  near  his  father,  the  founder  of  that  Priory  ;  leaving  issue,  two 
sons,  William  and  Ralph  ;  William  became  his  successor  in  his  Barony  ; 
and  Ralph  vas  the  ancestor  ofthe  Lords  D'Aubeney,  Earls  of  Bridgewater, 
of  that  name. 

The  second  William  de  Albini  was  surnamed  Meschines,  as  well  as 
Brito,  and  had  by  Henry  11.  many  parts  of  his  inheritance  restored ; 
and  among  them  was  Clifton.  In  the  12th  year  of  the  reign  of  that 
King,  he  certified  his  Knight's  fees  to  be  thirty  eight  and  a  half,  of 
which  Simon  de  Eosco  Rahara  (Borrard),  thefeudatorytenant  of  Clifton, 
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held  three.  He  had  two  wives,  Adelize  and  Cecilia ;  and  dying  14 
Henry  11.  was  buried  in  the  old  Church  of  the  Priory  of  Belvoir,lt*aving 
issue  by  Cecilia,  William  de  Albini,  the  third,  a  manor,  and  in  Ward  to 
the  King. 

William  de  Albini,  the  third,  attained  his  full  age  before  the  death  of 
Henry  11.  In  b  Richard  i.  he  was  with  that  King  in  his  army  in 
Normandy  ;  and  had  the  Sheriifahy  of  Warwick  and  Leicester  for  the 
last  half  of  the  following  year.  He  was  also  Sheriff  of  Rutland  8th,  9th, 
and  10th  of  the  same  reign,  and  Sheriff  of  Warwick  and  Leicester  for 
part  of  one  of  those  years.  In  1198,  he  was  Sheriff  of  Buckingham 
and  Bedford  ;  and  in  that  year  accounted  to  the  King  for  six  hundred 
marks  for  the  inheritance  of  Agatha  Trusbut,  whom  he  afterwards 
married.  In  1201,  upon  the  discontent  of  the  Barons,  he  took  part 
against  the  King  ;  and  being  a  person  of  known  valour  and  great  military 
capacity,  was  made,  by  the  Barons,  Governor  of  Rochester  Castle,  where 
he  endured  a  very  close  siege,  and  only  at  last  surrendered  in  fear  of 
famine.  By  his  rebellion,  his  estates  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown  ;  but 
he  grew  so  much  in  the  favour  with  Henry  in.  as  to  be  appointed  a 
principal  commander  in  the  army  at  the  Battle  of  Lincoln,  and  obtained 
the  restitution  of  a  greater  part  of  his  estates,  although  not  the  Lordship 
of  Clifton.  He  married,  first,  Margery,  daughter  of  Odonel  do 
Umfraville ;  and  secondly,  Agatha,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  William 
Trusbut,  widow  of  Hamon  Fitz  Hamon,  Baron  of  Wolverton.  By 
Margery  his  first  wife,  this  William  de  Albini  had  four  sons ;  Odonel, 
who  died  in  his  life-time ;  William,  Robert,  and  Nicholas,  who  survived 
him.  He  died  at  Offington  in  1236,  and  his  body  was  buried  in  the 
Abbey  of  Newstead,  which  he  had  founded,  but  his  heart  under  the 
wall  opposite  the  High  Altar  at  Belvoir. 

William,  his  eldest  son,  was  his  successor.  He  stood  firmly  to  Henry 
III.  but  died  before  the  32nd  year  of  that  King's  reign.  His  body  was 
buried  before  the  High  Altar  in  the  Priory  of  Belvoir,  and  his  heart  at 
Croxton  Priory  in  Liecestershire.  He  had  two  wives,  Albreda  Bisset, 
and  Isabel,  by  the  latter  of  whom,  he  had  an  only  daughter,  Isabel,  who 
was  married  to  Robert  de  Ros,  of  Hamlake  ;  and  from  this  Manor  the 
Dukes  of  Rutland  are  descended. 

This  manor  and  estate,  after  the  forfeiture  by  the  treason  of  William 
de  Albini,  was  retained  not  long  by  the  Crown,  but  granted  by  Henry 
III.  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  to  Simon  de  Boscroard,  to  hold  the 
same  of  the  King  in  capite. 

William  de  Boscroard,  or  Borard,  and  his  brother,  held  a  Manor  and 
lands  in  Clifton  at  the  time  of  the  Conqueror's  Survey,  under  Robert 
de  Todeni ;  and  Simon  de  Bosco  Rahara  or  Bovard,  a  descendant, 
undoubtedly,  of  one  of  the  brothers,  was  returned  by  William  de  Albini, 
as  his  feudatory  tenant,  holding  three  Knight's  fees  at  the  time  of  as- 
sessment made  by  Henry  11.  for  an  aid  levied  on  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Maud,  in  1 165. 

This  Simon  de  Borard,  or  his  son,  of  the  same  name  (for  it  seems, 
from  a  Pedigree  in  the  Harleian  mss.  that  there  were  four  of  this  family 
of  the  s£ime  name,  in  regular  lineal  descent),  continued  the  feudatory 
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tenant  of  the  Honour  of  Belvoir  at  Clifton,  till  the  forfeiture  of 
William  de  Albini  the  third,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  John  ;  and 
his  estate  at  Clifton  not  being  restored  to  him,  when  he  was  again 
taken  into  favour  by  Henry  in.  Simon  de  Borard  obtained  a  grant  of 
it  from  his  paramount  Lord,  as  part  of  the  lands  which  had  escheated 
to  the  Crown.  The  Testa  de  Nevil  states,  that  Simon  de  Borard  held 
three  parts  of  a  Knight's  fee  in  Clifton  and  Newenton,  of  the  King,  as 
parcel  of  the  fee  of  Albini,  this  record  being  presumed  of  the  date  of 
the  first  year  of  that  reign. 

Simon  de  Borard  married  Margaret,  or  Margery,  daughter  of  Sir 
Asceline  Sydenham  of  Titchmersh,  Northamptonshire,  who  brought 
part  of  that  Manor  to  her  husbaild  in  marriage.  He  died  before  1267 
leaving  issue,  three  sons,  Kichard,  Asceline.  and  Robert ;  and  a 
daughter  named  Joan,  married  to  Thornas  Reynes  of  Stratheme, 
Leicestershire. 

Richard  de  Borard,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  became  Lord  Clifton  ; 
and  in  1297,  presented  Asceline,  his  brother,  to  the  Church  there.  He 
died  unmarried  in  1 291,  as  appears  by  an  Inquisition  taken  after  the 
death  of  Richard  de  Bosco  Roardi  in  which  it  is  returned,  that  he  held 
rents  in  Leicestershire,  and  owed  Suit  of  Court  at  the  Castle  of  Bel  voir. 

Richard  and  Asceline  both  dying  without  issue,  Robert  de  Borard, 
the  youngest  son  of  Simon,  became  Lord  of  Clifton  in  1293,  and  was 
living  in  1 296,  in  which  year  he  conveyed  lands  in  this  parish  to  Thomas 
Reynes,  his  nephew,  but  soon  afterwards  died  without  issue.  The 
Manor  of  Clifton  passed  to  the  family  of  Reynes,  in  consequence  of  the 
marriage,  1275,  of  his  only  sister,  Joan  to  Thomas  Reynes  ;  and  from 
this  family  the  place  took  its  distinguishing  appellation  of  Clifton 
Reynes. 

The  family  of  Reynes  had  held  lands  at  Stratheme,  in  Leicestershire, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  when  one  Ralph  de  Reynes,  probably  the  father 
of  Thomas,  who  married  Joan  Borard,  granted  lands  to  the  Priory  of 
Belvior. 

In  consequence  of  all  his  uncles  dying  without  issue,  Thomas  Reynes 
became  the  Lord  of  Clifton,  as  heir  of  his  mother,  but  died  soon  after, 
leaving  Ralph,  his  son,  the  heir  of  his  inheritance.  Ralph  de  Reynes 
could  not  have  long  enjoyed  this  Manor,  for  he  was  dead  before  1310  ; 
as  in  that  year,  his  heir  was  in  the  wardship  of  Sir  Roger  de  Tyringham, 
who  by  virtue  of  such  wardship,  presented  to  the  Church  of  Clifton. 

Ralph  de  Reynes  had  married  two  wives ;  Amabel,  daughter  of  Sir 
Henry  Green  of  Boughton,  Northamptonshire,  by  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  de  Drayton  ;  and  another  Amabel,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Chamberlain  of  Petsoe  Manor.  He  was  buried  at  Clifton,  where  his 
altar-tomb,  with  figures  carved  in  wood,  still  remains ;  having  on  the 
south  side  of  it,  arms  and  quarterings  of  the  Houses  of  Green  and 
Drayton ;  and  on  the  north  side,  those  of  Chamberlain. 

The  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Ralph  de  Reynes  appears  to  have  been 
named  Thomas,  who  had  been  married,  by  his  guardian,  to  one  of  his 
own  daughters,  named  Cecilia,  and  probably  before  the  completion  of 
the  tomb  in  memory  of  his  father,  on  which  are  the  arms  of  Tyringham. 
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He  presented  one  of  his  wife's  family  to  the  Church  in  1330 ;  but  the 
time  of  his  death  has  not  been  ascertained.  He  was  buried  in  the  north 
Chancel  of  Clifton,  where  is  a  brass  with  the  arms  of  Reynes  unpaling 
Tyringham. 

Thomas  de  Reynes,  his  son,  had  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Clifton 
before  1352;  for,  in  that  year,  he  levied  a  fine  of  the  Manor,  with 
remainder  to  the  issue  female  of  his  marriage  with  Joane,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Seyton  ofSeyton,  Northamptonshire.  He  died  1389, 
and  was  probably  buried  at  Clifton ;  but  no  proof  of  his  interment 
there,  has  been  discovered.  He  left  issue,  three  sons,  Thomas,  John, 
and  Richard  ;  of  whom  Richard,  the  youngest,  married  into  the  family 
of  Morteyne,  and  was  settled  at  Marston  Morteyne,  Bedfordshire, 
Thomas  Reynes,  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  his  father,  and  is  stated  by 
all  the  pedigrees  of  the  family  to  have  died  a  bachelor,  but  at  what 
time  is  not  known,  nor  the  place  of  his  interment. 

John  Reynes,  his  next  brother,  then  became  Lord  of  Clifton.  He 
married  three  wives  ;  first,  Catherine,  sole  daughter  and  heir  of  Peter 
Scudamore  of  Wiltshire ;  secondly,  Joane,  daughter  of  Mr.  Betler ;  and 
thirdly,  Alice,  daughter  of  John  Hartwell,  of  Hart  well,  Northamptonshire. 
The  only  surviving  issue  of  the  first  marriage  was  a  daughter,  Catherine 
(Cecily  })  who  was  married  to  Henry  Street  of  London,  to  whom  she 
carried  the  estates  of  her  mother's  family  ;  and  from  her  is  descended, 
through  the  female  line  Brundell  Earl  of  Cardigan.  The  issue  of  the 
second  marriage  was  an  only  daughter,  Margaret,  married  to. . .  .Branden, 
and  from  her  are  descended  the  female  ancestors  of  the  families  of 
Pierrepoint  and  Gibbon.  By  his  third  wife  Alice  Hartwell,  John  Reynes 
had  an  only  son,  named  after  himself ;  and  on  the  birth  of  this  child,  he 
settled,  by  fine,  in  1427,  all  his  Manors  and  Lands  upon  him  and  his 
issue ;  with  remainder  to  his  own  right  heirs,  in  tail  male  ;  and  dyingin 
the  next  year,  was  buried  in  the  north  chancel  of  Clifton,  where  is  his 
efiligy  in  brass,  in  armour,  and  at  his  feet  a  plate,  commemorating  the 
day  of  his  decease.  The  tomb  with  the  figures  of  a  man  and  woman, 
in  alabaster,  under  the  second  arch  of  the  chancel,  was  undoubtedly  in 
memory  of  this  John  Reynes,  and  probably  eredled  in  his  lifetime,  soon 
after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Catherine  Scudamore  ;  for  many  of  the 
arms  on  this  tomb  are  the  bearings  which  she  quartered,  and  which  no 
other  person  of  the  family  of  Reynes,  excepting  this  John,  her  husband, 
could,  with  propriety,  have  affixed  to  his  tomb. 

John  Reynes,  the  son  of  John,  by  Alice  Hartwell,  was  an  infant 
when  he  became  Lord  of  Clifton,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1428. 
He  survived  until  1451,  about  which  time  he  died  unmarried ;  and  this 
branch  of  the  family  of  Reynes  then  became  extindl  in  the  male  line. 

Thomas  Reynes  of  Marston  Morteyne,  succeeded  to  this  inheritance, 
and  was  the  next  Lord  of  Clifton.  He  was  son  of  Thomas,  son  of 
Richard  Reynes  before-mentioned,  who  settled  in  Bedfordshire  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  11.  His  father  had  died  the  same  year  (but  before  he 
had  succeeded  to  the  Clifton  Estate),  and  was  buried  at  Marston 
Morteyne,  where  a  momument  yet  remains  to  his  memory.  Whether 
he  quitted  Marston,  and  removed  to  Clifton,  is  uncertain,  as  also  when 
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he  died ;  for  no  memorial  of  him  is  found  in  either  of  these  places. 
He  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  John  Broughton,  of  Toddington, 
Bedfordshire,  and  left  three  sons  surviving,  John,  Thomas,  and 
Richard.  John  Reynes,  the  eldest  son,  was  of  Clifton  Reynes.  He 
had  succeeded  to  that  estate  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  vii.  was 
Patron  of  Clifton  in  1498 ;  and  died  before  the  accession  of  Henry  viii. 
He  married,  first,  Agnes,  daughter  of  Charles  Ingleton,  of  Thornton 
(where  she  was  buried  in  1481),  but  by  her  had  no  issue  ;  and  secondly, 
Agnes,  daughter  of  John  Tyringham  of  Tyringham,  by  whom  he  had 
an  only  child,  Elizabeth,  married  to  John  Dickinson,  of  Marston 
Morteyne. 

Thomas  Reynes,  his  next  brother,  who  was  in  holy  orders,  succeeded 
to  the  estate  at  Clifton  ;  and  exercised  his  ri^ht  of  patronage  of  the 
church  there  in  1507  and  15 19,  when  he  died  a  bachelor.  Richard 
Reynes,  his  youngest  brother,  next  succeeded  as  Lord  of  Clifton.  He 
had  married  Maud,  daughter  of  John  Booth,  of  Dunham  Massey,  and 
obtained  Clifton  partly  by  purchase  and  partly  by  inheritence.  He 
died  in  1566,  leaving -three  daughters  his  co-heirs,  Alice,  married  to 
Thomas  Lowe  ;  Mary,  married  to  William  Duncumbe,  of  Ivinghoe 
Aston,  ancestor  of  the  Duncumbes,  of  Great  Brickhill ;  and  Eliza- 
beth, married,  first  to  Richard  Bird,  of  Toddington,  in  Bedfordshire, 
and  secondly,  to  Richard  Bury  of  Hengrave,  in  the  same  County ; 
and  in  him  the  male  line  of  the  family  with  name  of  Reynes  became 
extinct.  Thomas  Lowe,  who  married  Alice,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Richard  Reynes,  obtained  Clifton  as  the  inheritance  and  share 
of  his  wife,  on  the  division  of  the  property  of  the  family  of  Reynes 
among  the  three  co-heiresses.  He  was  descended  from  Thomas 
Lowe,  who  had  settled  at  Wavendon  about  fifty  years  before,  and 
whose  son,  the  father  of  this  Thomas,  had  married  a  daughter  of  ... . 
Fitz  Hugh  of  that  place.  He  was  Esquire  of  the  Body  and  Captain 
of  the  Guard  to  Henry  viii. ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  wife's  father, 
fixed  his  residence  at  Clifton.  He  presented  to  the  church  here  in 
1553,  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  died  soon  afterwards;  leaving  issue  an 
ortly  son,  Francis  Lowe,  the  heir  of  his  mother's  inheritance  at  Clifton, 
This  Francis  married  Thomasine,  daughter  of  Charles  Farrington,  of 
Devonshire,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  issue.  Reynes,  his  eldest 
son  and  heir,  succeeded  him  at  Clifton  ;  Thomas  married  and  settled 
at  Sherington,  where  his  descendants  continued  about  a  century ; 
Jerome  married  and  settled  in  the  west  of  England  ;  Anthony  was  a 
captain  in  the  King's  service,  and  died  unmarried  ;  and  there  were  also 
three  daughters.  Francis  Lowe  died  in  possession  of  Clifton  about 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  certainly  before  1595  ;  but  whether 
buried  at  Clifton,  or  not,  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Reynes  Lowe,  who  became  possessed  of  Clitton  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Ouseley,  of  Courtenhall, 
Northamptonshire,  and  by  her  had  issue,  one  son  and  four  daughters. 
He  presented  to  the  Church  at  Clifton  in  1595,  died  20  December  161 8, 
leaving  Reynes  Lowe,  his  only  son  and  heir. 

Reynes  Lowe  (the  second  of  the  name)  was  only  fifteen  years,  and 
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one  month  old  when  he  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Clifton.  He  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  James  Mayne  of  Bovingdon,  Hertfordshire,  an  elder 
branch  of  the  families  of  Mayne  oiDinton  and  Creslow.  By  her  lie  had  an 
only  son,  James  ;  and  dying  in  1657,  ^*^s  buried  at  Clifton  14  December 
in  that  year.     Mary,  his  widow  survived  him  until  1682, 

James  Lowe  who  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  Clifton  at  the  death 
of  his  father,  married  ;  and  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  had  eight  children 
bom  there.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  expensive  habits,  and  was 
engaged  in  Law-suits,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  some  property 
which  he  conceived  to  belong  to  his  wife  ;  which  ended  in  his  being 
compelled  to  dispose  of  his  estate  at  Clifton,  1672  ;  and  nothing  more 
is  known  of  his  family,  than  that  his  wife  and  two  of  his  children  were 
buried  in  the  vault  of  the  North  Chancel,  at  Clifton,  in  1683. 

By  an  indenture,  dated  21  February  1673,  Arthur  Earl  of  Anglesey, 
Sir  Anthony  Chester  of  Checkley,  Bart.,  James  Lowe  of  Clifton  Reynes, 
Esq.,  and  his  wife,  and  Mary  Lowe  of  the  same,  widow,  for  the 
consideiation-money  of  ;^i  3,500  conveyed  to  Sir  John  Maynard,  Knt., 
Seijeant-at-Law,  the  manor  and  lordship  of  Clifton  Reynes,  with  the 
advowson  oi  the  rectory,  and  all  their  appurtenances,  described  as 
"  the  manor  house  of  Clifton  ;  pasture  round  the  house,  called  Water 
Hills,  containing  36  acres;  Hall  Piece,  of  16  acres;  meadow  ground, 
near  the  river,  called  Barn  Meadow,  28  acres;  New  Field,  30  acres; 
three  closes ;  three  com  mills ;  a  meadow  of  2  acres ;  a  close  of  8 
acres;  a  great  close  of  260  acres ;  Revell  Mead,  of  19  acres;  Little 
Meadow,  Leaze's,  and  Reynes'  Close,  32  acres ;  a  messuage,  with  13 
acres  of  arable,  6  acres  of  meadow  ;  another  messuage  and  lands ;  3 
messuages  cum  peri.  Several  parcels  of  woodland  and  coppices,  viz., 
Re}  nes'  Wood,  50  acres  ;  Aldridge  Wood,  24  acres  ;  Pepie's-grove,  5 
acres  ;  Thomey  Doles,  20  acres  ;  Horse  Close,  4  acres  ;  Broad  Close, 
67  acres;  Parson's  Close,  23  acres;  Middle  Woodlands,  56  acres; 
Woodlands  next  the  Dusse,  63  acres ;  Long  Meadow  Dusse,  g  acres ; 
Nether  Dusse,  7  acres;  Upper  Dusse  Meadow,  31  acres;  a  farm  and 
divers  meadows,  arable  and  pasture  land  in  Clifton ;  all  which  are 
parcel  of  the  said  manor  of  Clifton  Reynes." 

By  another  indenture,  dated  15  April  in  the  same  year,  the  same 
parties  conveyed  to  Sir  John  Maynard,  for  the  consideration  before 
mentioned,  together  with  the  premises  before  described,  the  Manor, 
&c.,  capital  messuage,  mills,  dove-house,  Stubb's  farm,  and  forty-three 
acres  of  arable,  three  of  lay,  and  four  of  meadow,  with  divers  messuage, 
rents,  quit-rents,  woods,  and  premises  in  the  parish  of  Clifton  Reynes 
and  Newton  Blossomville. 

Sir  John  Maynard  was  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander  Maynard,  of 
Tavistock,  Devonshire,  and  born  there  about  the  year  1602.  At  about 
the  age  sixteen,  he  was  entered  a  member  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  Bachelor  Degree  of  Arts,  but  before  he  had 
completed  that  degree,  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  and 
was  called  to  the  Bar.  In  1640,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Burgesses 
in  Parliament  for  Totnes ;  and  in  another  Parliament,  in  November 
following,  was  so  much  noticed  for  his  adlivity  and  address,  as  to  be 
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appointed  one  of  the  committee  to  draw  np  evidence  against  the  Earl 
of  Strafford.  He  likewise  managed  the  proceedings  against  Archbishop 
Laud ;  adhered  to  the  Parhamentary  interest ;  took  the  Covenant ;  and 
was  one  of  the  Lay  Members  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines.  He  advanc- 
ed so  much  in  popularity,  upon  account  of  his  abilities  as  a  Counsellor, 
that  he  was  believed  to  have  gained  not  less  than  ;£'7oo  in  one  Circuit, 
a  large  sum  at  that  period,  and  much  greater  than  had  been  known  to 
have  been  previously  acquired  by  any  other  of  his  profession,  u|X)n 
such  an  occasion.  In  1 153,  on  the  appointment  of  Oliver  Cromwell  to 
the  Protectorate,  Maynard  was,  by  Writ  dated  4  February,  called  to 
the  degree  of  Serjeant-at-Liw  having  previously  taken  the  engagement 
(as  it  was  denominated);  on  the  ist  of  May  following,  he  was  by  Pa- 
tent, made  Lord  Protector's  Serjeant,  and  continued  in  great  credit 
with  his  master,  except  upon  one  occasion,  in  which  being  counsel  for 
Mr.  Corey,  an  eminent  merchant  (who  stoutly  opposed  one  of  Oliver's 
impositions  upon  the  city,  and  had  the  boldness  both  to  resist  himself, 
and  to  advise  otiiers  to  refuse  payment  of  an  illegal  tax,  and  with- 
standing all  Cromwell's  endeavours  to  wheedle  and  cajole  him  out  of 
his  money,  had  been  thereupon  committed  to  prison)  the  violence  of 
Oliver  extended  to  his  Sergeant,  and  Maynard  was  sent  to  the  Tower 
for  presuming  to  question  his  authority.  He  obtained  his  liberty,  after 
much  humble  submission  ;  and,  it  is  presumed,  had  less  reverence  and 
attachment  to  the  Protedlor  afterwards  ;  or  perhaps  was  less  trusted  by 
him,  for  he  seems  to  have  been  little  noticed  from  that  time  until  the 
Restoration  of  Chas.  11. ;  to  which  change  the  Serjeant  manifested  no 
aversion,  or  as  some  say,  to  which  he  gave  a  ready  noncurrence.  He 
was  called  again,  by  the  King's  Writ,  to  the  Degree  of  Serjeant,  in 
June  1660 ;  appointed  the  King's  Serjeant,  9th  Nov.  and  a  Knight,  on 
the  1 6th,  of  the  same  month,  in  the  same  year ;  was  also  appointed  one 
of  the  Judges,  but  contrived  to  excuse  himself  from  that  office.  In 
1661,  he  was  ele<5led  m.p.  for  Beeralston,  in  Devonshire,  and  joined 
the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  Court,  but  when  he  perceived  the 
evil  tendency  of  the  measures  pursued,  and  the  dangers  which  seemed 
likely  to  involve  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  liberty,  he 
exerted  himself  to  check  the  undue  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  spoke 
both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  out  of  it,  like  a  true  patriot.  He 
was  a  Member,  in  three  successive  Parliaments,  for  a  borough  in  his 
native  county,  and  in  the  Parliament  of  1679,  was  one  of  the  committee 
for  managing  the  impeachment  of  William  Viscount  Strafford,  for  the 
share  which  that  nobleman  was  accused  of  having  in  the  Popish  Plot. 
Upon  this  occasion,  Serjeant  Maynard,  who  had  grown  aged,  mani- 
fested less  zeal  and  adtivity  than  on  the  former  trial  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford.  He  represented  Beeralston,  in  the  Parliament  of  1685,  and 
upon  the  accession  of  William  in.  was  constituted,  together  with 
Anthony  Keck,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  William  Rawlinson, 
Serjeant-at-Law,  a  Lord  Commissioner  for  the  custody  of  the  great 
seal.  He  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  attain  his  election  for  Mid- 
dlesex, in  1689-90,  but  was  seated  for  the  borough  of  Plymouth.  Soon 
afterwards,  his  great  age  and  infirmities  rendering  him  unable  to  sus- 
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tain  the  fatigues  of  office,  he  resigned  his  place  as  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Great  Seal,  and  surviving  only  a  short  time,  died  at  his 
house  in  Gunnersbury,  Middlesex,  9  Odlobcr  1690,  and  was  buried 
with  great  solemnity  in  the  church  there,  attended  by  Heralds  and 
Officers  of  Arms,  etc.  Serjeant  Maynard  was  amongst  those  who  met 
to  congratulate  the  Prince  of  Orange,  on  his  arrival  in  England  in 
1688,  being  then  ninety  years  of  age,  and  a  gay  and  lively  courtier. 
The  Prince  complimented  him  on  his  period  of  life,  and  said  that  he 
supposed  the  Serjeant  must  have  out-lived  all  the  lawyers  of  his  time ; 
to  which  he  replied,  **  1  might  have  out-lived  the  law  too,  if  your  High- 
ness had  not  arrived.'* 

On  the  decease  of  Sir  John  Maynard,  Clifton  became  the  property 
of  his  only  son  and  heir,  Joseph  Maynard,  but  he  survived  his  father 
only  a  very  short  time,  and  died  without  male  issue,  leaving  two  daugh- 
ters, his  co-heirs.  Of  these,  Elizabeth,  the  elder,  had  been  married  to 
Sir  Henry  Hobart,  Bart,  of  Blickling,  in  Norfolk,  who  died  in  conse- 
quence of  wounds  received  in  the  duel  with  Oliver  Le  Neve,  21  August 
1698.  She  inherited  from  her  father  the  Manor  and  Estate  of  Clifton ; 
died  possessed  of  it,  in  her  widowhood,  22  August  1701  ;  and  was  buried 
at  Bhckling ;  leaving  issue,  John  Hobart,  afterwards  Baron  Hobart  and 
Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  who  became  Lord  of  Clifton,  being  then  in 
the  ninth  year  of  his  age  ;  but  before  his  death,  in  1756,  he  sold  this 
Manor  and  Estate  of  Clifton,  to  Alexander  Small,  surgeon  of  Chelsea, 
who  died  in  possession  thereof,  18  April  1752,  soon  after  he  had 
completed  his  purchase  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  north  chancel. 

Alexander  Small,  his  only  son,  succeeded  to  the  estate.  He  was  only 
four  years  of  age  at  the  death  of  his  father;  and  married,  before  he  had 
accomplished  his  sixteenth  year,  a  lady  many  years  older  than  himself, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Alexander,  and  one  daughter.  He 
married  a  second  time  and  had  several  children.  His  eldest  son,  having 
attained  his  majority  in  1793,  joined  in  levying  a  fine  to  cut  off  the 
entail  of  the  Estate  of  Clifton  Reynes,  which  thereupon  became  vested 
absolutely  in  Alexander  Small,  the  father.  Alexander  the  younger, 
died  in  his  father's  lifetime,  in  1 794,  and  was  buried  in  the  north  chancel 
of  Clifton,  without  any  memorial. 

Alexander  Small  (the  father)  died  in  1 81 6,  and  was  buried  in  the  same 
vault ;  having  by  his  will,  dated  1 7  August  next  preceding  his  death, 
and  proved  in  London,  1 6  Odtober  in  the  same  year,  bequeathed  to 
his  daughter  and  only  surviving  child,  by  his  first  marriage,  Martha 
Elizabeth  Anne  Small,  this  Manor  and  estate,  for  the  term  of  her 
natural  life,  with  remainder  to  an  illegitimate  son,  whom  he  designated, 
in  his  will,  by  the  appelation  of  Arthur  Small. 

Martha  Elizabeth  Anne  Small,  being  thus  in  possession  under  her 
father's  will,  carried  this  estate  in  marriage,  in  18 19,  to  Richard  Hurd 
Lucas,  of  Worcestershire,  who,  in  right  of  his  wife  became  Lord  of 
Clifton  Manor  and  Estate. 

Wak^s  Manor 
The  lands  at  Clifton,  which  were,  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey 
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in  the  possession  ofthe  Bishop  of  Constance,  and  in  the  hands  of  Morcar 
his  feudatory,  which  have  been  before  alluded  to  as  belonging  to  Alii, 
one  of  King  Edward's  Thanes  before  the  Conquest,  are  described  as 
consisting  of  one  hide  and  a  half.  There  was  sufficient  to  employ  two 
ploughs,  and  there  were  two  kept,  with  six  villeins  and  four  bordars. 
There  was  one  servant,  also  pasture  for  two  teams ;  and  a  mill.  The 
whole  value  being  estimated  at  twenty  shillings  then,  and  at  double 
that  sum  in  King  Edward's  time,  when  Alii  might  sell  this  property.  It 
is  added,  that  it  was  reported  by  the  tenants  of  the  bishop,  that  this 
land  had  been  acquired  by  exchange  for  Bledone  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  where  this  place  was  situated. 

The  Bishop  had  also  here  one  hide,  held  by  Turbot,  his  tenant, 
which  had  belonged  to  Wuuli  and  his  tenants,  in  the  early  times,  and 
he  could  sell  it.  It  was  that  portion  of  the  lands  which  the  Conquerer 
divided  between  Geoffrey,  Bishop  of  Constance,  and  the  King's  niece, 
Judith  the  Countess ;  containing  one  plough,  with  one  villein  and  three 
bordars ;  one  servant ;  pasturage  for  a  single  team ;  wood  for  twenty 
hogs ;  and  valued  at  ten  shillings  ;  but  had  been  worth  twenty  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward. 

When  the  Bishop  of  Constance  was  attainted  for  assisting  Robert 
Curtois,  Duke  of  Normandy,  against  his  brother,  William  ii.,  his  lands 
were  seized  by  that  monarch,  and  his  estate  remained  in  the  King's  hands 
until  Henry  i.  bestowed  it  upon  Halenodde  Bidun,  with  other  lands,  late 
belonging  to  the  Bishop  in  Lavendon,  Weston,  and  Filgrave. 

Halenod  was  the  founder  of  Lavendon  Abbey  ;  and  died  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  i.,  leaving  a  son,  John,  whom  he  made  heir  of  his  lands. 
John  de  Bidun  thus  became  the  next  owner  of  this  estate.  He  had 
several  brothers,  who  were  monks  in  the  Priory  of  Saint  Andrew,  at 
Northampton ;  to  which  his  brothers  and  himself  were  considerable 
benefadlors.  This  John  had  two  sons ;  John,  his  heir,  and  Halenod,  who 
became  Monk  at  Northampton  ;  and  five  daughters  ;  but  when  he  died 
is  not  ascertained ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  it  was  in  1064  ;  for  in 
the  next  year,  one  John  de  Bidun,  most  likely  his  son,  rendered  an 
account  at  the  Exchequer,  for  his  relief  on  the  livery  of  his  father's  lands. 

John  de  Bidun,  the  younger,  certified  his  Knight's-fees  in  1165,  to  be 
five  and  a  half,  making  his  return  in  Northampton,  where  part  of  his 
lands  were  situated.  The  lands  of  this  family  had  been  originally  nine 
Knights-fees,  but  probably  the  diminution  might  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  Endowment  of  the  Abbey  of  Lavendon.  He  died  before  1 186 ; 
for  in  that  year,  Milo  de  Beauchamp  and  Richard  his  brother,  accounted 
for  payments  at  the  Exchequer,  for  part  of  the  fees  which  had  belonged 
to  John  de  Bidun.  This  John  dying  without  issue,  his  lands  were 
divided  among  his  five  sisters.  Amicia  was  married  to  Henry  de  Clinton  ; 
Amabilia  to  Milo  de  Beauchamp ;  Isabel  to  Baldwin  Wake ;  and 
Ermingard  to  Arnulf  de  Gatesden.  The  name  and  husband  of  the  other 
sister  have  not  been  ascertained  ;  butBlomfield,  in  his  History  of  Norfolk, 
states  it  to  be  Maud,  who  left  a  son  named  Robert  Fitz  Jeffrey. 

After  the  death  of  John  de  Bidun,  these  lands  at  Clifton  became  part 
of  the  share  of  Isabel  the  third  sister,  wife  of  Baldwin  Wake.     She  was 
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then  dead,  and  also  her  husband,  so  that  they  came  to  Hugh  Wake,  her 
son  and  heir,  who  had  the  Barony  of  Lydell,  in  Cumberland.  He  died 
in  possession  of  this  estate  in  1 242  leaving  an  only  son,  Baldwin,  about 
four  years  old.  Joane  his  widow  (daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Nicholas 
de  Stuteville,)  obtained  the  wardship  of  his  heir,  and  held  these  lands 
until  he  had  attained  his  full  age  in  1259. 

Baldwin  Wake  did  his  homage  in  that  year ;  had  livery  of  his  inher- 
itance ;  and  held  this  Estate  till  his  death,  in  1281.  John  Wake  his  son 
and  heir,  was  then  in  his  minority,  and  had  livery  of  his  lands  on 
attaining  his  full  age  in,  1290,  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  estates, 
for  he  died  in  1300,  leaving  Joane  his  widow  surviving,  had  two  sons, 
John  and  Thomas.  John  Wake  his  eldest  son,  dying  in  his  minority, 
before  he  had  livery  of  his  lands,  Thomas  Wake,  his  second  son,  became 
the  next  owner  of  this  estate.  He  was  summoned  to  Parliament  as  a 
Baron  from  1317  to  1349,  in  which  year  he  died  without  issue. 

Hugh  Wake,  the  grandson  of  Hugh  Wake,  of  Blisworth,  in 
Northamptonshire  (who  was  a  younger  son  of  the  last  Baldwin  Wake,) 
succeeded  to  this  estate  as  the  next  heir  male;  and  six  years  afterwards, 
in  1355,  by  Deed,  bearing  date  at  Clifton,  on  Wednesday,  the  Feast  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  29  Edward  iii.,  he  gave  these  lands  to  Robert 
Mordaunt,  of  Turvey,  and  Joan  his  wife,  which  Robert  was  the  son  of 
his  sister  Roesia,  who  had  been  married  to  William  Moidaunt. 

William  Mordaunt  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Peck  ;  and 
left  by  her  two  sons,  John  and  William  ;  and  one  daughter.  He  died 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  vii.  John,  his  eldest  son,  was  seated  at  Turvey, 
and  inherited  his  father's  estate  at  Clifton.  He  was  Sherift  of  Bucks 
and  Bedford  in  1509  ;  and  was  summoned  to  Parliament  as  Baron 
Mordaunt  of  Turvey,  4  May  1532  ;  and  died  in  1562,  leaving  issue  by 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Henry  de  Vere,  Lord  of 
Drayton  and  Addington,  in  the  County  of  Northampton,  John,  his  eldest 
son  and  heir  ;  two  other  sons  and  six  daughters. 

John,  second  Baron  Mordaunt,  next  held  this  estate,  he  died  in  1572, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Lewis  third  Baron  Mordaunt ;  who  in 
i57o»  was  Sheriff  of  Bucks  and  Bedfordshire ;  and  died  16  June  1601. 

Henry,  fourth  Baron  Mordaunt,  eldest  son  of  the  last  Lord,  was  the 
next  possessor  of  this  estate.  He  died  13  Feb.  16 10,  leaving  John,  his 
eldest  son  and  heir,  about  ten  yearsof  age.  John,  fifth  Baron  Mordaunt, 
who  possessed  these  lands  on  the  death  of  his  father,  was,  by  Letters 
Patent  dated  9  March  1 627,  created  Earl  of  Peterborough,  in  the  County 
of  Northampton. 

Henry,  second  Earl  of  Peterborough,  eldest  son  of  the  former,  was 
the  next  owner  of  this  Manor,  and  so  continued  until  his  death  19  June 
1697,  without  leaving  issue  male. 

Charles  third  Earl  of  Peterborough,  son  of  John,  younger  brother  of 
the  second  Earl,  and  who  had  been  created  Earl  of  Monmouth  in  1689, 
became  possessor  of  Clifton  on  the  death  of  his  uncle.  John,  his 
eldest  son  and  heir,  died  before  him,  in  April  17 10,  leaving  issue  ;  and 
he  himself  died  in  Odlober  1735,  Charles  fourth  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
and  second  Earl  of  Monmouth,  inherited  the  estate  at  Clifton,  on  the 
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death  of  his  grandfather  in  1735  :  and  held  it  during  his  life,  until  his 
decease,  which  did  not  take  place  until  1779. 

Charles  Henry,  his  only  surviving  son,  fifth  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
and  third  Earl  of  Monmouth,  was  the  last  owner  of  this  estate  of  the 
Mordaunt  family.  He  sold  this  property  in  1789,  to  John  Higgins  of 
Turvey,  in  Bedfordshire.  John  Higgins  died  5  July  1813,  andwas 
buried  at  Weston  Underwoocf,  with  others  of  his  family  ;  being  succeeded 
in  this  estate  by  his  son  and  heir,  Thomas  Charles  Higgins,  who  was 
brought  up  to  the  profession  of  arms  ;  appointed  a  cadet  in  1799,  ensign 
27  August  1800,  in  the  service  of  Honourable  Company  of  Merchants 
trading  to  the  East  Indies.  He  was  promoted  to  a  Lieutenancy,  21 
Feb.  1 80 1 ,  and  joined  the  European  army  in  the  same  year.  He  assisted 
at  the  capture  of  the  town  and  fort  of  Gualior ;  and  having  been  after- 
wards removed  into  the  22nd  regiment  of  foot,  was  in  a<5live  service  in 
Dooaub.  In  April  1 805,  he  was  placed  on  the  Staff  under  Major  Thomas 
Harriott,  and  employed  to  force  the  payment  of  revenue  from  the 
Zemindars.  In  June  he  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  arm,  in  an 
unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  fort  of  Toorkaponah,  which  incapacitated 
him  from  farther  service  during  about  two  years,  and  deprived  him  of 
the  use  of  his  right  arm.  He  was,  however,  sent  in  command  of  a 
detachment,  to  settle  the  newly-acquired  territories  in  the  Hurrianeh 
distridl ;  and  joined  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ball's  forces  against  the  town 
of  Bhowanny,  at  the  capture  of  which  he  was  present. 

In  January  1810,  he  was  in  Colonel  Martindale's  detachment  in 
Bundlecund ;  in  May,  was  in  the  expedition  to  Java ;  and  after  the 
reduction  of  it,  filled  various  civil  as  well  as  military  offices,  until  181 3, 
when  he  was  nominated  to  the  judical  line,  at  the  residency  of  Cheiibon. 
In  November  181 6,  he  commanded  the  first  battalion  of  the  22nd 
regiment,  and  was  stationed  at  Hossinjabad.  In  November  181 7,  he 
accomplished  a  forced  march  to  Nagpore,  in  which  he  suffered 
inexpressible  hardships,  fatigue  and  danger,  in  the  severest  weather ; 
and  in  December  was  Brigade  Major  to  the  Commander  of  the  Cavalry, 
at  the  vidlory  obtained  over  the  enemy  by  a  very  sanguinary  battle,  in 
which  eighty  seven  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Company's  troops.  Having  attained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  on 
the  Bengal  Establishment ;  this  brave  officer  revisited  his  native  country 
and  died  at  Ashburton,  Devonshire,  in  1828  ;  being  succeeded  in  this 
estate  at  Clifton,  by  Thomas  Charles  Higgins.  It  was  afterwards  sold 
to  Joseph  Robinson,  who  held  it  until  his  death  when  it  was  purchased 
by  the  present  proprietor,  J.  W.  Scorer,  in  1891. 

The  Rectory, 

The  church  of  Clifton  was  founded  by  the  family  of  Borard,  on  their 
estate  of  this  parish,  before  the  existence  of  Ecclesiastical  Records,  and 
probably  soon  after  the  Conquest,  as  no  portion  of  the  tithes  here  were 
given,  either  by  the  Albmi  family  to  the  Priory  of  Bel  voir,  or  by  the 
Bidun  family  to  the  Abbey  of  Lavcndon,  both  which  houses  were  founded 
as  early  as  Henry  i. ;  and  the  prevailing  custom  of  those  times  warrant 
the  inference,  that  part  of  the  tithes  would  have  been  so  bestowed,  had 
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there  not  been  a  Church  at  Clifton. 

The  advowson  was  appendant  to  the  Manor  of  the  founder  (Reynes's 
Manor),  from  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  until  Simon  de 
Borard,  son  of  that  Simon,  who  was  mentioned  in  the  return  in  1 165, 
as  subfeudatory  tenant  of  William  de  Albini,  made  a  grant  of  this  Church 
to  the  Priory  of  Stamford  ;  and  the  Redlory  being  vacant  in  1230,  the 
Prior  commenced  a  suit  for  the  Right  of  Advowson,  in  pursuance  of 
this  grant  ;  whereupon  Simon  pleaded,  that  if  he  had  made  any  such 
grant,  it  was  done  during  his  minority,  and  while  he  was  in  wardship, 
and  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  construed  to  his  prejudice ;  and  the 
Court  gave  judgement  in  his  favour,  against  the  Prior.  In  consequence 
of  this  decision,  Simon  de  Borard  presented  his  Clerk  to  the  Church. 

The  Right  of  Presentation  continued  afterwards,  without  interrup- 
tion, in  the  successive  Lords  of  the  Reynes*s  Manor,  until  181 6, 
Alexander  Small,  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  dated  17  August,  and 
proved  at  London  1 6  Odlober  gave  the  Advowson  to  Frederick  Booth, 
of  New  Street.  Spring  Gardens,  Westminister.  William  Lucas  of 
Newport  Pagnell,  and  Henry  Lucas,  of  the  same  place,  as  devisees  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  Harry  Alexander  Small,  whom  the  testator 
willed  and  dire<5led  should  be,  by  the  said  trustees,  or  the  survivors  of 
them,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  presented  to  the  proper  ordinar}',  to  be 
instituted  and  indudled  to  the  Redlory  of  the  Church  of  Clifton  Reynes, 
when  and  as  the  same  may  become  vacant ;  and  the  said  Harry 
Alexander  Small  shall  be  capable  of  taking  Holy  Orders,  and  of 
accepting  and  holding  the  same ;  and  upon  further  trust,  that  in  the 
event  of  the  said  Harry  Alexander  Small  taking  Holy  Orders,  and  being 
so  instituted  and  indudled,  that  the  said  devisees  in  trust,  or  their 
survivor,  should  upon  the  request,  and  at  the  costs  of  the  said  Harry 
Alexander  Small,  convey  and  assure  the  Advowson  and  the  Right  of 
Patronage  of  the  said  Church  to  the  said  Harry  Alexander  Small,  his 
heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  in  pursuance  of  his  will. 

The  Redlory  is  valued,  in  the  taxation  made  by  the  order  of  Pope 
Nicholas,  in  izgi,  at  £S/i$/4.  per  annum  ;  and  in  that  record  no  lands 
in  Clifton  are  noticed  as  the  property  of  any  religious  house  whatever. 
In  the  Ecclesiastical  valuation  of  King  Henry  viii.,  in  1534,  this 
Redlory  is  estimated  at  ;^i  3/6/1  oj  and  its  value  certified  to  be  £'j  ; 
and  according  to  this  value,  tenths  are  now  paid  to  the  Crown,  and 
io/7d  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Bucks.  The  nett  value  at  the  present 
time  is  ;^2  24. 

In  the  Minister's  accounts  of  the  property  of  Lavendon  Abbey,  while 
in  the  posession  of  the  Crown  in  1537,  ^^  ^®  stated  that  a  yearly  rent  of 
1 5 /4d  was  received  for  lands  in  Clifton  Reynes,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  that  religious  house ;  and  this  Abbey,  being  of  the  privi- 
leged Order  of  Premonstratensian  Monks,  their  lands  were  exempted 
from  paying  tithes  to  the  Church,  by  Papal  Authority.  These  lands  in 
Clifton,  were,  with  other  property,  in  Newton,  Willen.  and  Chalfont 
St.  Giles,  granted  by  Edward  vi.,  in  1553,  to  John  Earl  of  Bedford,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  and  called  *'  a  piece  of  waste  land,  and  other  lands, 
n^eadows,  and  pastures,  in  Clifon  Reynes,  in  the  occupation  of  Georg;e 
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Smith  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  (and  late  belonging  to  the  Monastery  of 
Lavendon,  dissolved),  to  hold  the  same  by  fealty  of  the  Manor  of  East 
Grinstead."  The  received  rent  to  be  paid  into  the  Court  of  Augmen- 
tations was  so  small,  that  it  is  conjedlured  the  extent  of  the  lands  could 
not  have  exceeded  thirty  acres,  and  it  was  probably  much  less. 

In  1569,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  Nicholas  Yetswerit  and  Barth- 
olomew Brokesby,  inter  al,  a,  close  of  arable  or  pasture  in  Ciifon  Reynes, 
called  Kite's  close,  containing  by  estimation  ten  acres,  then  or  late  in 
the  occupation  of  the  Redlor  of  Clifton,  or  his  assigns ;  and  also  the 
Holme  or  Hook  meadow,  lying  below  the  rails  in  Clifton,  given  and 
appointed  to  sustain  a  lamp  or  obit  in  the  Church  of  Clifton,  which 
had  become  vested  in  Henry  viii.,  or  Edward  vi.,  or  Queen  Mary,  her 
predecessors,  by  reason  of  the  dissolution  of  Chantries,  without  rents. 

In  1 57 1,  a  grant  was  also  made  by  the  same  Queen,  of  this  close 
called  Kite's  close,  cum  pert,  which  is  described  as  having  been  given 
to  sustain  a  procession  in  Rogation  Week,  to  Richard  Hill  of  Heybridge, 
in  Essex,  and  William  James  of  London,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  in  fee- 
farm,  at  one  penny  annual  rent. 

The  Redlor  now  holds  Kite's  close,  which  consists  of  fourcontigious 
closes,  containing  17  acres,  let  in  i82i,for;^i8  per  annum,  but  by 
whom  annexed  to  the  Redlory  is  not  known.  It  is,  however  presumed  to 
be  still  subjedl  to  the  charge  of  "  the  procession  in  Rogation  Week  " 
viz.,  of  finding  bread,  cheese,  and  ale,  for  the  parishioners  ;  for  it  is 
conceived  that  such  a  purpose  was  not  comprehended  in  the  statute  for 
abolishing  superstitious  uses,  and  the  custom  is  still  observed  of  distri- 
buting one  small  loaf,  a  piece  of  cheese,  and  a  pint  of  ale,  to  every 
married  person ;  and  the  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  half  a  pint  of  ale  to 
every  unmarried  person  resident  in  Clifton,  on  or  about  the  feast  of  St. 
Stephen  O.  S.  every  year ;  and  the  redlor,  by  immemorial  custom,  retains 
the  residue  of  the  rent  and  proceeds  for  his  own  use.  He  also  enjoys, 
in  right  of  his  church,  a  comfortable  and  Convenient  Parsonage-house, 
situate  in  a  garden  contiguous  to  the  south  side  of  the  churchyard,  with 
out-houses  and  other  buildings  belonging  to  the  same ;  and  two  small 
closes  of  sward,  a  spinney,  and  89  acres  3  roods  35^^  perches  of  glebe 
lands,  allotted  and  assigned  under  the  provisions  of  an  adl  of  Parliament 
passed  in  1822,  for  enclosing  and  exonerating  from  tithes,  lands  within 
the  parish  of  Clifton  Reynes,  in  lieu  of  his  glebe  lands,  previously  lying 
dispersedly  in  the  open  and  common  fields  ;  and  likewise  is  entitled  to 
tithes  in  kind,  throughout  great  part  of  the  parish  (the  lands  formerly 
belonging  to  Lavendon  Abbey,  as  before  mentioned,  being  excepted) ; 
and  he  received  formerly  an  old  annual  composition  of  1 2/-  from  the 
Redlor  of  Newton  Blossomville,  for  **out  tithes,"  as  it  is  expressed  in 
the  Terriers  ;  but  a  payment  oi  £\o  per  annum  for  tithes  of  old  enclos- 
ures in  Clifton  appears  to  have  had  no  legal  foundation,  being  more 
than  the  whole  value,  as  estimated  in  1291. 

The  chancel  is  kept  in  repair  at  the  expense  of  the  Redlor ;  and  the 
north  aisle  attached  to  it,  which  is  the  ancient  burial  place  of  the  Lords 
of  this  parish,  is  repaired  by  the  possessors  of  Reynes  Manor. 
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Rectors, 

Ralph  Malclere,  presented  1230,  by  Simon  de  Borard,  Knight  ;  and  at  his  death 
AsCKLiNUS  DE  BoRARD,  presented  16  January  1267,  by  Richard  de  Borard  ;  and,  at 

his  death 
Robert  de  Granesby,  presented  2  May  1293,  ^Y  Richard  de  Bosco. 
Roger  died  re<5tor  13 10;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Adam  dk  Tyringham,  presented  5  December  1310,  by  Sir  Roger  de  Tyringham, 

Knight,  by  reason  of  the  custody  of  Ralph  de  Reynes's  lands 
John  Tyringham,  son  of  Sir  Roger,  presented  2  July  1330,  by  Thomas  de  Reynes, 

Lord  of  Clifton.     He  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
WvLTER  Grote,  presented  5  July  1349 
Henry  de  Brokhole,   presented  15  October   1361,   by  Sir  Thomas  de  Reynes, 

Knight. 
Roger,  son  of  Roger  de  TEstend  de  Maidwell,  presented  4  December  1364,  by  the 

same  Patron.     At  his  death 
John  Baslewell  was  presented  i  September  1394,  by  John  de  Reynes,  Knt.  ;  and 

was  succeeded  by 
William  Wandesworth,    who  27  May  1407,  exchanged  for  Stanton  in  York 

Diocese,  with 
William  Hayward  who  exchanged  it  for  St.  Mary  Somerset  Re<Story,  in  London, 

with 
Henry  Haunsard,  6  May  14 15. 

Augustine  Brightfull,  resigned  in  1458,  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  Randalph  or  Randall,  presented  20  O^ober  1458,  by  John  Ansty  and 

Thomas  Coke,  of  London.     On  his  cession 
John  Veysey  alias  Harman,  d.c.l.,  was  instituted  3  March  1495,  on  the  presentation 

of  John  Reynes.     On  his  resignation  of  this  Hying 
Anthony  Fisher  m.a.,  was  presented  2  March  1498,  by  John  Reynes  ;  and  on  his 

cession 
Robe&t  Cooper  was  presented  16  February  1507,  by  Thomas  Reynes.    At  his 

death,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Richard  Ellis,  ii  November  15 19  on  the  presentation  of  Thomas  Reynes,  and 

occurs  redtor  in  1541  ;  being  succeeded,  at  his  death  by 
William  Astbury,  presented  20  December  1556,  by  John  Goodwin. 
Thomas  Thatcham,  instituted  14  December  I573»  on  the  presentation  of  Thomas 

Lowe,  on  the  the  death  of  the  last  incumbent 
Thomas  Jones,  b.a.  presented  16  December  1598,  on  the  death  of  Thatcham,  by 

Re>Ties  Lowe.     He  occurs  recSlor  in  1607,  and  died  in  1621. 
Thomas  Webb,  a.b.,  presented  by  William  Wake,  John  Ardres,  and  Roger  Nichols, 

in  162 1 ;  and  died  redtor,  according  to  one  account  about  1660,  and  was  buried 

at  Brayfield  ;  but  by  another  account  at  Clifton,  20  May  1 665.     He  was  vicar  of 

Newport  Pagnell  from  1609,  until  he  resigned  that  Benefice,  upon  being  made 

re^or  here.     It  is  reported  that  he  was  hung  for  sheep  stealing. 
Samuel  Pepys,  m.a.,  instituted  3  July  1661,  beingfirst  presented  by  James  Lowe,  on 

the  death  of  the  last  Incumbent ;  and  again   by  the  King,  by  lapse.     He  was 

licensed  curate  of  Ekeney-cum-Petso  21  0<5tober  1664  ;  and,  dying,  was  buried 

here,  15  April  1704 
William  Underwood,  b.a.,  instituted  6  December  1704,  on  the  presentation  of 

Tames  Selby,  Sergeant-at-law,  as  trustee  for  the  Hobart  family.     He  was  buried 

here  ii  February  1723. 
Edward  Alanson,  a.m.,  instituted  6  March  1723,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  John 

Hobart,  Bart.     He  died  1 745,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Thomas  Nicoll,  presented  14  November  1745,  by  John  Lord  Hobart.     He  died  in 

1765 
William  Gardner,  ll.b.,  was  instituted  13  January  1765,  on  the  presentation  of 

Alexander  Small.     He  had  been,  by. the  same  Patron,  made  redtor  of  Hardmead 

in  1759,  and  resigned  this  redlory,  on  being  presented  to  Haversham,  in  1791. 

He  was  succeeded  by 
The  Hon.  Archibald  Hamilton  Cathcart,m.a.,  presented  in  i79i,by  AJexander 
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Small,  and  indudted  lo  November.  He  had  been  previously  vicar  of  Ravenstone 
from  1789  and  held  that  Living,  together  with  the  Rectory  of  Foscote.  He 
resigned  this  "Recftory  in  1805,  on  being  presented  to  the  rc<Sory  of  Methley  in 
Yorkshire.     His  successor, 

William  Talbot,  a.m.,  was  presented  by  John  Hale  Talbot,  of  Olney,  the  grantee 
fortius  term,  from  Alexander  Small,  and  indu<5ted  17  May,  1805.  He  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by 

Henky  Alexander  Small,  b.a.,  presented  in  1832,  by  Frederick  William  Booth, 
William  Lucas  and  Henry  Lucas,  trustees  appointed  by  the  provisions  of  his 
father's  will.  He  was  also  redtor  of  Haversham,  and  in  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace  for  the  County.     He  sold  the  advowson  to 

William  Sutthery,  m.a.,  in  1863,  who  was  succeded  by  his  kinsman 

W.  Stanley  Sutthery,  m.a.,  who  was  inducted  22  October,  1895. 

The  Churchy 

dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  is  a  most  interesting  strudlure, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  about  the  time  of  Edward  i.  It  consists 
of  a  chancel  with  north  chapel,  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  and 
south  porch,  and  a  low  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  general  style  is 
Early  Decorated,  with  good  clustered  piers  and  rather  sharply  pointed 
arches.  In  1842-3  the  body  of  the  edifice  was  repaired  at  a  consider- 
able expense,  partly  by  rate,  but  chiefly  by  the  Rev.  T.  Evetts,  who  was 
curate  at  that  time  ;  and  the  chancel  was  repaired  by  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Small,  the  redlor.  Again  in  1884,  the  Church  underwent  a  thorough 
repair  at  the  cost  of  ^^Ooo,  when  a  new  oak  roof  was  put  in  the  chancel 
and  was  covered  with  lead,  surrounded  by  a  stone  parapet.  A  stained 
glass  east  window  representing  the  three  Marys  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Revis.  The  hagioscope  or  leper's  window  was  discovered  and 
reopened,  and  the  handsome  sedilia  repaired.  This  beautifying  was 
entirely  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  William  Sutthery,  assisted  by 
several  sympathatic  friends,  not  least  amongst  whom  was  the  Rev. 
Canon  Evetts,  redlor  of  Monks  Risborough  and  Canon  of  Chnst 
Church,  Oxford,  who  was  the  curate  above  alluded  to.  The  tower, 
nave,  and  south  aisle  are  embattled  ;  the  roofs  of  the  nave,  chancel 
and  aisle  are  covered  with  lead ;  some  of  the  Decorated  windows  of 
two  and  three  lights  are  very  good,  others  are  Perpendicular,  and  a  few, 
modem.  The  porch  retains  the  old  stone  seats.  The  tower  contains 
five  bells,  recast  out  of  three  in  1664,  and  bearing  the  following 
inscriptions : 

First,  2nd  ^  ird ;  lOHN  HODSON  MADE  ME  1664  IGISCWWH 

Fourth  :\On^  HODSON  MADE  ME  1664  JOSEPH  GALE  lOHN 
SHARPE  CHVRCH  WARDENS  W  H  In  this  bell  there  are  two 
shillings  and  four  half'^crowns  of  James  i.,  and  four  half-crowns  of  Charles  i^ 

Fifth:  11.  ES  +  lOHN  HODSON  MADE  ME  1664  JOSEPH  GALE 
lOHN  SHARPE  CHVRCH  WARDENS  W  H  There  are  crowns  and 
half-crowns  of  Charles  I.,  and  a  coin. of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain. 

All  the  interior  fittings  of  the  church  are  modem.  Three  arches  on 
each  side  divide  the  nave  and  aisles ;  the  chancel  and  tower  arches 
correspond  in  shape,  and  a  three-light  window  in  the  tower  is  seen 
through  the  latter.     The  old  oak  roofs  of  the  nave  and  i|i  aisles  are 
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open,  that  of  the  nave  is  very  hi^h,  and  there  are  two  windows  on  each 
side  of  the  clerestory.  There  is,  in  the  church,  between  the  second 
and  third  arches  of  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  a  recess  in  the  wall 
known  as  a  relic  chamber  which  in  former  days  held  the  plate. 
Another  obje<5l  worthy  of  notice  is  a  niche  for  the  Sandlus  bell  above 
the  tower  arch.  This  bell  was  sold  early  last  century  as  old  metal.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  three-light  millioned  window,  and 
near  it  a  handsome  square-headed  window  of  three  lights.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  the  windows  of  the  church  were  profusely 
ornamented  in  stained  glass  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  family  of 
Reynes,  and  their  alliances,  but  all  has  been  destroyed  save  some  frag- 
ments in  the  head  of  the  east  window  of  the  south 
aisle,  and  in  one  of  the  clerestory  windows.  The 
octagonal  font  is  very  fine,  and  undoubtedly  uni- 
que, each  side  being  ornamented  with  the  effigy 
of  a  saint,  in  bold  relief,  under  a  Gothic  canopy, 
amongst  which  can  be  recognised  St.  Michael,  St. 
Catherine,  St.  Mary,  St.  Peter,  St.  Matthew,  and 
one  of  the  saints  in  a  sitting  posture  bearing  Christ, 
crucified  between  his  knees  and  the  dove,  the  em- 
blem of  peace,  resting  upon  his  uplifted  hand. 
The  basin  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  ancient  church  of  Clifton  which  stood  in  the 
field  known  as  **  Butler's."  The  pedestal  is  of 
more  recent  date  and  in  accordance  with  the 
strudlure  of  the  church,  being  composed  of  appar- 
ently the  same  stone.  It  is  surmounted  by  a 
carved  oak  pyramidal  strudlure,  which  is  raised 
and  lowered  by  means  of  a  chain  pulley.  The  east 
window  of  the  chancel  is  of  three  lights,  but  very 
'^  plain.  On  the  south  side  is  a  window  with  mas- 
^\  sive  stone  mullions  and  rich  geometrical  head 
work,  in  the  sill  of  which  are  three  stone  stalls 
graduating  towards  the  east,  forming  the  sedilia,  the  cinquefoil-work 
heading  of  which  is  enriched  with  slender  stone  shafts,  having  sculp- 
tured heads  at  the  angles.  This  ornamental  work^  like  the  font,  had 
been  plastered  over  by  the  vandals  of  an  age,  happily  gone  by,  but  in 
its  restoration  a  portion  was  unfortunately  broken  o^  by  the  workmen. 
Here,  too,  is  the  piscina ;  and  there  is  another  in  the  south  aisle, 
showing  that  portion  to  have  been  a  chantry  also.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel  window  two  stone  brackets  are  still  remaining,  the  one 
for  the  statue  of  the  virgin,  and  the  other  for  the  lamp.  The  north 
aisle  or  chantry  chapel  is  divided  from  the  chancel  by  two  pointed 
arches  resting  upon  an  odlagonal  column  with  a  moulded  capital.  It 
is  lighted  by  one  window. 

In  the  north  chancel  are  the  effigies  of  a  man  and  woman,  carved  in 
wood,  in'  full  proportion,  lying  on  an  altar  monument,  but  no  inscription 
or  coats  of  arms,  though  there  are  three  shields,  or  escutcheons  of 
stone  over  it.    Tradition  ascribes  this  to  one  of  the  family  of  Reynes. 
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It  is  presumed  that  this  monument  is  for  Thomas  de  Reynes,  who  died 
in  1380;  and  who  married  Joan,  the  daughter  of  Baron  Seton. 

On  the  pavement,  is  a  brass,  as  illustrated  on  the  previous  page, 
a  portion  of  an  effigy  of  a  John  Reynes.  a  soldier,  in  armour,  and  his 
arms  at  each  comer  of  the  stone ;  and  at  his  feet,  this  inscription : 

"§11  iarcl  |oy»  |tt|;n»  ^i\te  qni  olmt  txi)°  bte  ^aitij  ^mio 
Inn  ^Ulinu)  C£<CC»biii  (tnioe  ait  ppiiictur  bras  ^ntm. 

Close  by,  on  the  pavement,  are  e&igies  of  a 
man  and  woman  wrapped  in  shrouds,  in  brass. 
Over  the  man  these  arms  r  Chequ^,  a  dexter  can- 
ton. Riyttes.  Over  the  woman,  a  saltire  engrailed. 
Tyringham.  The  inscription  is  torn  off.  These 
brasses  must  have  been  for  Thomas  Reynes,  son 
of  Sir, Ralph  Reynes,  by  Amabel,  who  married 
Cecily  Tyringham. 

Between  the  two  arches,  in  the  north  chancel, 
are  two  raised  monuments.     On  the  one  nearest 
the  Communion  table,  are  the  effigies  of  a  man 
and  woman  in  full  proportion,  in  alabaster;  and  on 
each  side,  eight  small  effigies  of  males  and   females,  children  of  the 
above;  dressed  inthe  costumes  required  by  the  professions  they  folloired, 
as  priests,  monks,  lawyers,  etc.,  with  coats  of  arms  over  them,  as 
follows : 
On  the  south  side,  nent  to  the  nave  : 
I.  A  (Imi  between  six  crou-croulets  fitch£.     Btauchamp. 
I.  A  saltire  engrailed.     TWingham. 

3.  A  bend  between  six  mirtlets.    Seyton. 

4.  An  escutcheon  in  feu  between  eight  martlets.     ErfiHghatm. 
J-  A  crosi  engraiJed.     Drayton. 

6.  A  cross  fiXQht  in  chief  a  demi-lion. 

7.  Thiee  stirrups  with  leathers.    Sci4damore. 

8.  On  a  chief  a  lion  passant. 

On  the  opposite  side,  next  the  north  chancel  r 

I.  Gu.  aehev.  between  three  escallops.     Dyvt. 

I.  Enn.  a  fess  charged  with  three  crosses  potent.     BrisUy. 

J.  A  saltire  engrailed.     Tyringham. 

4.  Erin,  a  chief  indented  Gu.    Morteyn. 

5.  Three  arches.    Seyton. 

6.  Three  bucks.     (?««.. 

7.  (Imperfect). 

8 bezants,  and  a  canton.    Zouch.* 

The  damage  to  this  monument  is  believed  to  have  been  done  by  the 
horses  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  he  used  the  church  as  a  stable. 

Under  the  other  arch  is  another  monument,  altar  fashion,  with 
effigies  of  a  man  and  woman  carved  in  wood,  in  full  proportion,  and  on 

*  The  arms  ofZouch  were  brought  into  the  family  of  Revnes  by  the  marriage  of 
Sir  Thomas  Green,  grand-father  of  Amabel,  the  wife  of  Sir  Ralph  Reynes,  to  Lucia 
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each  side  of  these,  arms  and  shields,  viz.,  on  the  south  side,  next  to 
the  chancel  : 

1.  Eleven  bezants,  and  a  canton  erm.     Zouch. 

2.  A  saltire  engrailed.     Tyringham  empaling  Reynes.     Chequy,  a  canton  -erm. 

3.  Erm.  on  a  fess  three  crosses  fleury. 

4.  Three  bucks  trippant,  probably  Green. 

5.  A  cross  engrailea.    Drayton. 

On  the  north  side,  next  to  the  chancel : 

1.  Three  arches. 

2.  A  chev.  chequy  between  three  escallops.     Dyve. 

3.  A  chev.  between  three  escallops.     Chamberlain. 

4.  Chequy,  a  canton  am.    Reynes. 

5.  Two  lions  passant,  with  a  label  of  three  points  for  difference. 

There  is  no  inscription  remaining  ;  but  unquestionably,  it  was  eredl- 
ed  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  family  of  Reynes. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  are  three  handsome  tablets,  me- 
morials of  the  Small  family.  One  of  these  exhibits  a  fine  bust,  by 
Scheemaker^  of  Alexander  Small  in  a  large  wig.  There  are  also  tablets 
to  the  memory  of  the  families  of  Brooks  and  Talbot,  and  slabs  bearing 
inscriptions  to  members  of  the  Pryor,  Pepys,  Nicholl,  and  Underwood 
families. 

The  Registers  have  been  most  carefully  written  and  date  from  1653. 

The  Churchwardens'  accounts,  dating  from  1665,  are  most  interest- 
ing in  detail.  From  these  accounts  several  items  will  be  found  in  the 
following  chapter,  on  OIney. 

The  small  school  was  built  in  1 844,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Evetts. 

The  rent  of  the  church  allotment  is  carried  to  the  churchwardens' 
account. 

The  bells  were  not  made  at  Lavendon,  as  is  supposed,  owing  to  one 
of  the  bells  at  Newton  being  made  by  the  same  maker,  and  inscribed 
LANDON.  The  A  is  a  wrongly  substituted  letter  for  an  o.  An  example 
of  the  carelessness  of  this  noted  London  bell-founder. 

In  17 12,  it  was  returned  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  that  there  was  no 
charity  in  the  parish. 

In  1786,  Kite's  Close  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  as 
Charity  land,  of  the  value  of  ;^i2  per  annum  and  used,  by  custom,  to 
treat  the  inhabitants  on  the  day  of  Boundary  Procession. 

Clifton  Hall, 

called  also  the  Manor  House,  has  quite  disappeared.  It  was  a  large 
unpicturesque  mansion,  and  built  of  stone,  about  1750,  by  Alexander 
Small.  It  stood  probably  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  castellated  resi- 
dence of  the  former  noble  lords  of  the  manor,  and  about  one  hundred 
yards  to  the  east  of  the  church.  The  fish  pond,  a  portion  of  the 
avenue,  and  the  wall  around  the  garden  still  remain. 
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j  LNEY  with  ihe  hamlet  of  Wairington  is  the  most 
northerly  parish  of  the  couniy.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north,  by  Nonhamplonshire ;  on  the  east,  by  Laven- 
don  and  Clifton  Reynes  ;  on  the  south,  by  Ember- 
ton and  the  river  Ouse  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Weston 
Underwood.  The  town  is  $  miles  from  Newport 
Pagnell,  ii  miles  south-east  from  Northampton,  ii 
miles  south  from  Wellingborough,  12  miles  west  from 
Bedford,  and  57  miles  north-west  from  London.  The  population  in 
1S41,  was  1,437  ;  101891.1,399.  The  area  of  the  combined  parishes 
is  3,078  acres,  and  is  about  4  miles  long  and  2^  broadband  belongs 
principally  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Lord  Dartmouth.  It  is  in  the 
same  ecclesiastical  and  civil  jurisdiction  as  the  before-mentioned 
parishes. 

Manorial  History. 
Olney,  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  formed  part  of  the 
extensive  property  of  Borret,  or  Borgret,  a  powerful  Saxon,  descended 
from  the  ancient  Kings  o(  Mercia,  who  held,  with  this  Manor,  lands  in 
Weston  Underwood,  Lavendon,  Sherington,  and  Lathbury,  in  this 
neighbourhood  and  County  ;  as  well  as  several  Manors  in  Bedfordshire 
and  Northamptonshire.  After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  Olney  was 
bestowed  by  the  Conqueror,  on  Geoffrey  Bishop  of  Constance. 

Atthe  time  of  the  general  Survey  recorded  in  Domesday  Book,  Olney 
formed  part  of  the  demesne  lands  of  that  Bishop.  It  was  taxed  as  ten 
hides;  the  plough-land  was  ten  carucates,  three  hides,  consistmg  of 
three  carucates,  were  in  the  Bishop's  own  demesne  ;  and  twenty  four 
villeins  with  five  bordars  held  seven  carucates,  there  were  five  servants  ; 
a;id  a  mill,  yielding  annually  forty  shillings  ;  and  two  hundred  eels  ;  the 
meadow  land  was  answerable  to  ten  carucates  ;  the  wood  afforded  mast 
for  four  hundred  hogs  ;  the  value  of  the  whole  was  ^ii ;  when  the 
Bishop  first  had  it,  the  value  was  only  £■) ;  but  it  was  worth  £\i  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  at  which  time,  Borret  held  it ;  and 
one  socman  of  his,  had  a  virgate  and  a  half,  and  could  sell  it. 

This  Geoffrey  Bishop  of  Constance,  was  appointed  by  the  King  to 

E reside  as  Judge,  at  the  memorable  trial  on  Penenden  Heath,  between 
.anfranc  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Bishop  Odo,  the  King's 
brother,  Earl  of  Kent ;  and  had  jointly  with  the  same  Odo,  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  sent  into  the  eastern  counties,  1074,  to  quell  the 
rebellion  raised  by  Ranulf  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  and  Roger  Earl 
of  Hereford,  because  the  King  had  refused  his  consent  to  the  marriage 
of  the  former  nobleman  with  the  Earl  of  Hereford's  daughter. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  Bishop  of  Constance  returned  into  Normandy 
immediately   after  the  death  of  the  Conqueror.     In  the   subsequent 
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disputes  between  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy  and  William  Rufus, 
respecting  the  succession  to  the  Crown  of  Enghind.  he  adhered  to  the 
former,  and  consequently,  all  his  lands  in  England  were  confiscated. 
Thus,  in  1093,  Olney  remained  in  the  hands  of  William  Rufus  ;  and 
was  probably,  granted  by  him,  among  other  lands,  to  Hugh  Earl  of 
Chester,  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity,  in  all  the  attempts  made  against 
his  authority  by  his  elder  brother  Robert,  according  to  the  policy  of 
Sovereigns,  of  rewarding  their  faithful  adherents,  with  the  forfeited 
estates  of  those  who  had  been  rebels. 

The  Earl  of  Chester  had  accompanied  the  Conqueror  from  Nor- 
mandy ;  and  having,  probably,  committed  many  excesses  as  a  soldier, 
had  recourse  to  the  means  of  atonement  common  to  that  age ;  and 
when  he  found  his  latter  end  approaching, .  was  shorn  a  monk  in  the 
Convent  of  St.  Werberge,  at  Chester,  in  July  iioi  ;  and  died  there 
three  days  afterwards,  leaving  issue,  an  only  son,  Richard,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  Earldom,  of  Chester,  and  became  the  next 
Lord  of  Olney.  He  unfortunately  perished  by  shipwreck,  with  the  two 
sons  of  Henry  i.  on  their  return  from  Normandy,  in  11 19,  dying 
unmarried. 

Ranulph,  sumamed  de  Briscard,  son  of  Ralph  de  Merchines,  by  Maud, 
the  sister  of  the  first  Earl  of  Chester,  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  and 
estates  of  his  cousin,  and  became  the  next  Lord  of  Olney.  He  died  in 
1 1 29  ;  and  was  buried  near  the  first  Earl,  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Werberge, 
in  Chester;  leaving  issue,  two  sons,  Ranulph  and  William. 

Ranulph,  the  eldest  son,  sumamed  de  Gernons,  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  father,  was  the  fourth  Earl  of  Chester,  and  succeeded  to  the 
Manor  of  Olney.  He  is  represented,  by  contemporary  historians,  to 
have  been  a  of  very  mercenary  charadler ;  and  in  the  disputes  between 
Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud,  to  have  sold  his  allegiance  to  the 
highest  bidder.  In  pursuing  his  ambitious  views,  he  obtained  from 
Henry  11.,  before  his  accession  to  the  English  Throne,  a  conditional 
grant  of  the  lands  of  William  Peverell,  of  Nottingham,  unless,  as  the 
words  of  the  deed  express,  the  said  William  could  acquit  himself  of  his 
wickedness  and  treason  in  a  Court  of  Justice.  W^hat  the  accusation 
against  William  Peverell  was,  has  not  been  ascertained  ;  but  to  avoid  a 
trial  and  preserve  his  estates,  he  is  believed  to  have  poisoned  this 
Earl  in  1 1 54,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  then  to  have 
become  a  monk,  to  shield  himself  from  justice.  This  Ranulph  de 
Gernons  gave  to  the  monks  of  St.  Peter,  in  Gloucester,  an  annual  rent 
charge  of  forty  shillings,  out  of  his  mill  at  Olney. 

When  livery  of  the  lands  of  the  last  Earl  of  Chester  was  given  to  his 
son  Hugh,  sumamed  Kevelix,  who  succeeded  him,  it  appears  that  this 
Manor  of  Olney,  was  retained  by  Henry  11.,  for,  the  rent  of  it  was 
annually  accounted  for  at  the  Exchequer  during  great  part  of  his  reign, 
sometimes  by  the  Sheriff  of  Bucks,  and  occasionally  by  the  Sheriff  of 
Northamptonshire.  He  was  likewise  in  rebellion  against  his  sovereign ; 
and  Olney  might  perhaps  be  held  in  the  King's  hands  on  this  account, 
but  he  made  his  peace,  and  had  his  lands  restored  to  him  before  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1 181.     He  was  buried  at  Chester.     His  issue 
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was  an  only  son,  named  Ranulph,  and  four  daughters  ;  Maud,  married 
lo  David  Earl  of  Angus,  in  Scotland  ;  Mabel,  to  William  de  Albini, 
Earl  of  Arundel ;  Agnes,  to  William  de  Ferrars,  Earl  of  Derby ;  and 
Hawise,  to  Robert  Quincey. 

Ranulph,  surnamed  Blundeville,  the  last  Earl  of  Chester  of  this 
family,  obtained  the  restoration  of  this  manor  of  Olney,  with  all  its 
privileges,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  either  from  Henry  11.  or  Rich- 
ard I.  He  died  at  Wallingford  1232,  without  issue,  having  holden  the 
earldom  of  Chester  about  fifty  years  ;  and  his  inheritance  was  divided 
amongst  his  sisters  and  their  representatives.  The  maner  of  Olney  was 
of  the  purparty  of  Mabel,  his  second  sister,  who  had  been  married  to 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  but  died  in  the  lifetime  of  the  earl,  her  brother ;  as 
had  also  William,  her  eldest  son  ;  whereupon  Hugh  de  Albini,  her 
second  son,  then  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  in  his  minority,  came  into  pos- 
session of  this  manor. 

This  Hugh  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  William  Earl  Warren  and 
Earl  of  Surrey,  but  died  without  issue  1  May  1243,  and  was  buried  at 
the  Abbey  of  Wymundham,  with  his  ancestors,  leaving  his  great  inheri- 
tance to  be  divided  amongst  his  four  sisters  ;  Mabel,  married  to  Robert 
de  Tatshall ;  Isabella,  married  to  John  Fitz  Alan  ;  Nichola,  married  to 
Roger  de  Someri ;  and  Cecilia,  married  to  Robert  de  Montalt. 

Olney  was,  however,  assigned  as  part  of  her  dower,  to  Isabella, 
his  widow,  who  survived  him  until  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  and  founded  the  nunnery  of  Masham,  in  Norfolk,  which  manor  she 
had  of  the  gift  of  her  father  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  After  her 
decease,  Olney  became  the  property  of  Nichola,  the  wife  of  Roger  de 
Someri,  third  sister  and  co-heiress  of  Hugh  de  Albini,  husband  of  the 
aforesaid  Isabel. 

Nichola  was  the  second  wife  of  Roger  de  Someri,  and,  having  no 
male  issue,  on  her  decease,  in  1284,  her  inheritance  was  divided  among 
her  four  daughters  ;  Joan,  wife  of  John  le  Strange,  of  Knockyn ; 
Mabel,  wife  of  Walter  de  Sully  ;  Matilda,  wife,  first,  of  Henry  de  Erd- 
ington  ;  and,  secondly,  of  William  de  Byfield ;  and  Margery,  wife  of 
Ralph  de  Crumbwell ;  who  appear  to  have  inherited  the  manor  of 
Olney  in  equal  shares;  for,  in  1302,  William  de  Byfield  died  in  pos- 
session of  a  fourth  part  of  this  manor,  of  his  wife's  inheritance  ;  and  in 
131 1,  Mabel  de  Sully  died  possessed  also  of  a  fourth  part  of  this 
manor.  Thepurparty  of  John  le  Strange  seems  to  have  been  very  soon 
alienated  by  him ;  and  at  an  early  period  after  the  death  of  the  Lady 
Nichola  de  Someri,  a  part  of  the  manor,  with  the  advowson  of  the 
church  of  Olney,  had  been  acquired  by  John  Grey,  justice  of  Chester, 
who  gave  his  estate  here,  in  marriage  with  his  daughter,  to  Ralph 
Basset,  Lord  Basset  of  Drayton,  who  died  in  1299. 

To  him  succeeded  his  son  Ralph,  who  presented  to  the  Church  in 
1303,  as  heir  of  his  mother,  and,  either  by  exchange  or  purchase, 
acquired  the  other  portions  of  the  Manor  before  1 348,  in  which  year 
he  died  possessed  thereof,  with  the  Knight's  fees  belonging  to  the  same ; 
leaving  Ralph  Basset,  his  grandson,  his  heir,  being  then  of  the  age  of 
seven  years. 
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This  Ralph  Basset,  who  inherited  Olney  from  his  mother,  the 
daughter  of  John  Grey,  married  Joane,  daughter  of  Thomas  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Warwick ;  and,  previous  to  the  death  of  his  son  Ralph,  before 
mentioned,  divers  fines  were  passed  of  Manors  belonging  to  the  Bassets, 
among  which  was  Olney,  with  ultimate  remainders,  in  failure  of  the 
male-line  of  that  family,  to  the  Beauchamps,  Earls  of  Warwick  ;  which 
remainders  took  effedl  in  the  reign  of  Henry  iv. 

Ralph  Basset,  the  grandson,  making  proof  of  his  age,  29  Edward  iii., 
did  his  homage,  and  had  livery  of  his  lands.  He  armortised  the  Manor 
of  Warrington,  in  this  parish  of  Olney,  in  favour  of  the  Abbey  of 
Lavendon,  7  Richard  ii.,  and  by  will  dated  13  Richard, 11.,  ordained  a 
Chantry,  inter  alia,  in  the  Chapel  of  our  Lady,  in  the  churchyard  of 
Olney;  and  died  10  May  1390,  without  issue,  leaving  Joane,  his  widow 
who  held  Olney  in  dower  till  her  death,  in  1403. 

Under  the  limitations  of  a  fine  passed  by  Ralph  Basset,  grandfather 
of  the  last  mentioned  Ralph,  the  Manor  of  Olney  came  in  1403  to 
Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
honours  and  inheritance  of  his  father  under  an  a<5l  of  i  Henry  iv.,  by 
which  they  had  been  restored,  so  that  the  grants  of  the  reversion  of 
Olney,  after  the  death  of  Joane  Basset  made  by  King  Richard  11.  during 
the  exile  and  attainder  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Warwick  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  and  Duke  of  York,  etc.,  never  took  effedl. 

Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick  was,  in  141 8,  created  Earl  of 
Albemarle  (having  before  been  dignified  with  the  order  of  the  Garter), 
and  died  in  possession  of  this  manor,  17  Henr}'  vi.,  leaving  a  son, 
Henry,  his  next  heir,  and  a  daughter  Anne,  married  to  Richard  Nevill, 
Earl  oif  Salisbury ;  and  was  buried  in  Beauchamp  Chapel  at  Warwick. 

Henry  succeeded  his  father  in  this  manor,  amongst  other  great 
estates,  and  being  highly  in  favour  with  Henry  vi.,  was  by  that  monarch, 
in  the  22nd  year  of  his  reign,  created  Premier  Earl  of  England,  being 
then  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  soon  afterwards  advanced  to  the 
dignities  of  Duke  of  Warwick,  and  King  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  had, 
in  his  father's  lifetime,  and  when  only  ten  years  of  age  married  Cecily, 
daughter  of  Richard  Nevill,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  had  issue  by  her,  a 
daughter,  but  he  lived  not  long  to  enjoy  his  estates  and  honours,  dying 
II  June  1445,  at  Hanlcy,  in  Worcestershire,  the  place  of  his  birth, 
being  then  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  at  the  Abbey 
in  Tewkesbury. 

Anne  Beauchamp,  his  daughter,  then  an  infant,  succeeded  to  her 
father's  estates  and  honours,  but  survived  him  not  more  than  three 
years ;  whereupon  Anne,  her  Aunt,  was  found  to  be  her  next  heir. 
She  had  been  married  to  Richard  Nevill  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who.  in  her 
right  became  also  Earl  of  Warwick,  which  dignity  was  confirmed  to 
him  by  Patent,  27  Henry  vi.  This  great  lord  was  slain  in  the  battle 
of  Bamet  in  147 1,  and  his  estates  confiscated  ;  and  it  was  declared  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  that  his  two  daughters,  Isabel,  married  to  George 
Duke  of  Clarence ;  and  Anne  who  was  married  to  Richard  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  king's  brothers,  should  succeed  to  their  motlier's  in- 
heritance, in  the  same  manner  as  if  she  had  been  naturally  dead. 
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In  the  partition  of  her  lands,  Olney  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  in.,  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  he  presented 
to  the  redlory  in  157+  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  death  of  his  queen  in 
the  preceding  jear,  continued  to  hold  the  manor  of  Olney,  till  the 
fatal  result  of  the  battle  of  Bosworth-Field  transferred  his  crown  and 
his  estates  to  his  moro  fortunate  competitor,  the  Karl  of  Richmond, 
who  then  ascended  the  throne,  as  Henrj-  vii. 

Henry  pretending  to  commiserate  the  hard  fortunes  of  the  House 
of  Warwick,  caused  an  At5l  of  Restitution  to  be  passed  in  Parhament, 
in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  to  Anne,  Countess-Dowager  of  Salisbury 
and  Warwick,  sister  and  heir  of  Henry  Duke  of  Warwick,  of  all  her 
lands;  and  she  presented  to  the  church  of  Olney,  which  became  va- 
cant in  the  course  of  that  year ;  but  it  appears,  that  the  real  motive  of 
the  king,  in  this  proceeding,  was  to  get  possession  of  all  the  Warwick 
lands,  by  an  undisputed  title  ;  for  the  countess  was  scarcely  put  into 
possession  of  her  paternal  inheritance,  before  she  surrendered  the  same 
into  the  king's  hands,  who  allowed  her  only  a  trifling  maintenance 
until  her  death, in  1490.  The  manorof  01neywas,however,part  of  that 
allowance,  by  grant  from  the  king,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  the 
same  year  in  which  the  countess  died.  It  was  afterwards  holden  by  the 
Crown,  and  Henry  viii.,  demised  Olney  mills  in  1510,  to  certain  ten- 
ants, on  a  lease  of  twenty-one  years. 

Edward  vi.  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  granted  this  manor  to 
his  sister,  the  Princess  Mary,  for  life,  describing  it  as  parcel  of  the 
possessions  of  Richard  lale  Earl  of  Warwick,  attainted. 

In  the  reign  of  James  i..  it  was  settled  upon  the  queen,  as  part  of 
her  dowerj',  and  afterwards  demised,  for  ninety-nine  years,  to  certain 
citizens  of  London. 

Charles  11.  granted  to  Edward  Dythfield,  Francis  Morse,  and  Hum- 
phry Clark,  upon  trust  for  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London 
(who  had  lent  money  to  the  king,  and  King  James),  the  manor  of 
Olney,  with  rents  of  the  free  tenants,  etc..  being  parcel  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  in  fee,  on  payment  of  ;^5 8/17/2 
annually.  Through  this  grant,  in  or  about  the  year  1638,  the  manor 
came  into  the  possession  of  Richard  Nicholl,  a  Turkey  merchant,  of 
London,  who  held  it  in  1660. 

William  Nicholl,  his  son,  is  presumed  to  have 
afterwards  holden  it,  as  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  his  son,  Sir  Charles  Gunter  Nic- 
holl, K.n..  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1733. 

Sir  Charles  Gunter  Nicholl,  dying  without  male 
issue,  this  manor  passed  with  his  estate  at  Brad- 
well,  and  became  vested  in  William  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth,  in  right  of  his  marriage  with  Frances 
DARTMOUTH  Katherine,  only  surving  child  of  Sir  Charles  Gun- 

coAT  oj  ARMS.  ter  Nicholl,  in'jaouaty  1755. 

In  1767,  an  A(5l  of  Parliament  was  passed  for 
dividing  and  inclosing  the  open  and  common  fields,  and  commonable 
lands,  within  the  parish  of  Olney,  in  which  it  is  recited,  that  William 
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Earl  of  Dartmouth,  in  his  own  right,  and  in  right  of  Francis  Katherine 
Countess  of  Dartmouth,  his  wife  ;  is  Lord  of  the  Manors  of  Olnef  and 
WarmingtOD,  otherwise  Warrington,  in  the  said  parish. 

EccUsiattical  Hulory. 
The  advowson  was  always  appendant  to  the  Manor  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  viii.,  for  although  in  1481,3  fine  had  been  levied  between  the 
Dean  and  the  Cannons  of  Windsor,  querents,  and  Richard  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  Anne  his  Duchess,  deforcients,  of  the  re<ftory  of  Olney 
which  was  then  inthe  hands  of  the  King.  That  grant  was  soon  set 
aside,  or  perhaps  never  took  effe<5l. 

Henry  vii.,  in  1 504,  reciting  his  grant  to  the  Abbess,  and  Convent  of 
Sion,  dated  16  July  150Z,  of  the  Advowson  of  Olney  and  Great  Marlow, 
and  Olney  Park,  with  the  Advowsons  and  Patronage  of  the  Churches. 
Olney  Park  had  been  enclosed  by  Ralph  Lord  Bassset  of  Drayton, 
by  licence  of  King  Edward  iii.,  to  impark  300  acres  of  land  in  Olney, 
in  1 374,  in  which  parish  he  had  enjoyed  free  warren ;  as  also  in  Hord- 
mead,  by  Charter  in  4  Edward  111. 

Philip  and  Queen  Mary,  by  patent,  in  1558,  in  consideration  of 
^7,000  granted  to  Thomas  Watson,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  inter  alia,  the 
patronage  and  advowson  of  the  Church  of  Olney,  to  himself  and  his 
successors;  but  Elizabeth  having  succeeded  to  the  Crown,  set  aside 
this  grant ;  and  conveyed,  by  Patent  the  said  re<5lory,  to  George  and 
Jane  Incent  Castle,  for  their  lives;  but  on  the  surrender  of  this  lease,  a 
few  years  afterwards,  the  same  was  renewed  to  the  aforesaid  George 
and  Jane  Incent  Castle,  and  Elizabeth  Beswick,  for  the  like  term,  they 
paying  ^jo/i  3/8  per  annum,  and  8/-  for  a  heriol. 

In  1606,  James  l.,  granted  to  Sir  John  Ramsey,  Kflight,  inUratia,  the 

re(5lory  of  Olney,  late  belonging  to  Sion  Monastery  ;  and  the  latter  sold 

all  his  rights  and  interests  therein  to  Robert  Gorges,  afterwards  Sir 

Robert  Gorges,  Knight,  of  Redlinch,  in  Somerset,  who  thereupon 

endowed  the  vicarage  with  £^bl 

13/4  per  annum,  thus  augmenting 

it  to  ^6o  per  annum. 

In    1608,    James  I.,   by  Patent, 

demised   to    Sir    Henry  Guilford, 

and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  the  redlory 

of  Olney,  from  Lady-day  then  past; 

for  fifty  years,  if  no  lease  is  in  be- 

I  iiff.  at  ^30/13/8  per  annum,  and 

I  £1  j/b/S  to  the  vicar  of  Olney  ;  for 

synodals,  io/8  per  annum;  to  the 

Bishop  of  Lincoln,  16/8  per  annum, 

OLNEY  VICARAGE.  &c. ;    and  if  a  lease    be,  then  for 

fifty  years  from  the  end  thereof. 

In  1641,  Sir  Robert  Gorges  conveyed  the  re<ftorial  tithes  and  the 

advowson  of  the  vicarage  to  William  Johnson,  of  Mihon  Briant,  in 

Northamptonshire;  who,  coming  to  reside  here,  rebuilt  the  greater  part 

of  the  parsonage  house,  which  had  been  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
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redlors,  and  died  in  i66g,  aged  eighty  years  The  advowson  afterwards 
passed  to  another  William  Johnson,  who  was  the  Impropriator  and 
owner  in  1732.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  possession  here  by  his  son, 
the  Rev.  Wolsey  Johnson  ;  who,  having  a  good  estate  in  Lincolnshire 
built  a  house  there,  to  which  he  was  about  to  remove  with  his  family, 
when  he  died,  in  1755,  leaving  a  widow  and  family. 

The  remains  of  the  Rev.  Wolsey  Johnson  were  carried  into  Lincoln- 
shire for  interment,  and  his  family  removed  thither  from  Olney ;  but 
his  widow,  who  survived  him  until  1759,  about  a  year  or  two  after  he 
had  vacated  his  vicarage  here  in  favour  of  his  successor,  had  great 
disputes  and  squabbles  with  the  latter,  notwithstanding  he  had  obtained 
the  benefice  principally  through  her  recommendation  and  patronage. 

Since  the  generous  augmentation  of  the  living  by  Sir  Robert  Gorges, 
several  additions  have  been  likewise  made  to  this  vicarage ;  as,  in 
1812,  of  ;^20o  by  a  Parliamentary  grant ;  and  in  1818,  by  another  of 
;^3oo  to  meet  a  donation  of  ;^2oo  made  by  the  earl  of  Dartmouth, 
patron  and  impropriator.  The  vicarage  has  since  received  another 
augmentation  of  ^17  per  annum  granted  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners. 

Rectors. 

Richard  de  Kenet  died  redlor  in  1263 :  and  was  succeeded  by 

NiCLOLAS  DS  Baginden,  presented  in  1263,  by  Lady  Isabella  de  Alblni,  Countess 

of  Arundel,  in  right  of  her  dowry  in  the  Manor  of  Olney. 
Hugh  died  in  1303 ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Richard  Cruaiwell,  8  March  1303,  on  the  presentation  of  Ralph  Lord  Basset,  of 

Drayton.     He  died  in  13 18  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Thomas  de  Radclive,  instituted  i  December  13 18,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  Ralph 

Basset,  Knight,  Lord  of  Drayton.     He  died,  and 
John  de  Buckingham,  Presbyter  was  instituted  12  December  1348,  on  the  same 

presentation.    He  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Roger  de  Newcroft  succeeded  in  1350.    He  was  Archdeacon  of  Northampton ; 

resigned  in  1351 ;  and 
William  Mareschall  was  instituted  3  February  135 1,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir 

Ralph  Basset,  Knight,  of  Drayton. 
William  de  Navesby  resigned  in  1364,  in  exchange  for  Bosworth  Re<^ory.    He 

was  Archdeacon  of  Chester  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Adam  de  Navesby,  presented  i  June  1364,  by  Sir  Ralph  Basset,  Lord  of  Olney. 

At  his  decease, 
John  Grant  de  Turvky  was  instituted  18  June  1389,  on  the  presentation  of  Lord 

Ralph  Basset,  of  Drayton.    He  died  ;  and 
Thomas  Aldebury  was  presented  i  March  1407,  by  the  Feoffees  of  Richard  de 

Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick.    He  exchanged  it  for  Hanslope,  in  141 5,  with 
John  Baysham,  who  died  in  1434.    He  was  also  Canon  of  Hereford,  and  Prebendary 

of  Lincoln. 
Nicholas  Wymbysch,  presented  20  June  1434,  by  Richard  Earl  of  Warwick  and 

Albermarle.    He  died  in  1460,  Canon  of  York  and  Archdeacon  of  Notts.    On 

his  cession, 
William  Chambers  was  presented  by  the  same  Patron,  26  November  1455.     He 

resigned  ;  and 
Vincent  Clement,  s.t.p.,  was  presented  21  January  1458  by  Richard  Nevill,  Earl 

of  Warwick.    He  died  ;  and 
Thomas  Barrow,  L.L.B.,  was  instituted  15  March  1574,  on  the  presentation  of  Richard 

Duke  of  Gloucester.     On  his  cession, 
John  Toloft  or  Tolot,  was  instituted  29  August  1488,  on  the  presentation  of  the 

Countess  of  Warwick.    At  his  death, 
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HsNRY  AiNSWORTH,  L.L.D.,  was  presented  21  January,  1492  by  Henry  vii.  He 
seems  to  have  quitted  this  re(5lory  to  have  it  appropriated  in  1504. 

Vicars. 

William  Wa&eyn  was  presented  by  the  Abbess  and  Convent  of  Sion»  21  August 
1504,  being  eredled  to  a  vicarage  in  the  same  year,  and  endowed  with  twenty 
marks.    At  his  death, 

John  Thr.elk£LD  was  presented  22  June  1 521,  on  the  presentation  of  Sion  Convent. 
On  his  cession, 

Nicholas  Whytinton  was  instituted  5  February  1535,  on  the  same  presentation. 

Robert  Salisbury  succeeded  about  1541.  He  was  Prebendary  of  Rochester;  and 
died  there  in  1544. 

Thomas  Roberts  was  presented  18  June  1547,  by  the  King,  and  died  in  1577. 

Martin  Purvier,  b.d.,  was  instituted  5  December  1578,  on  the  presentation  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.    At  his  death. 

Griffin  Lewis,  m.a.,  was  presented  23  March  1603,  by  James  i.  He  was  buried 
here  13  April  1611. 

William  Dormer  succeeded. 

William  Worcester  succeeded  in  1624,  by  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Robert 
Gorges.     He  resigned ;  and 

Richard  Giffard  was  instituted  10  May  1638,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  Robert 
Gorges,  Knight,  of  Redlinch,  in  Somerset,  but  was  displaced. 

Robert  Walwin  occurs  vicar  in  1640. 

Nathaniel  Jenny  occurs  in  1658 ;  he  died  in  1668. 

Samuel  P'reeman,  s.t.p.,  presented  17  November  1668,  by  Thomas  Johnson.  He 
was  a  native  of  Olney  ;  afterwards  redtor  ot  St  Pauls,  Covent  Garden,  Westminster; 
installed  21  September  1691,  Dean  of  Peterborough ;  and  having  resigned  this 
living,  died  14  Odlober  1707,  aged  63.    He  was  succeeded  by 

John  Neale,  25  September  1671.    On  whose  cession 

George  Lesley,  m.a.,  was  presented  i  November  1687  >  ^^^  ^^  ^is  death  was  suc- 
ceeded by 

Henry  Elliot,  m.a.,  who  was  presented  by  William  Johnson,  17  August  1701. 
He  quitted  it  for  Haversham,  where  he  was  buried.    On  his  cession 

Henry  Kelly  was  instituted  30  July  17 18.    He  died  in  1735. 

WoL^EY  Johnson,  m.a.,  succeeded,  being  indudled  27  Odlober  1735,  ^^  ^^ 
presentation  of  his  father,  William  Johnson ;  but  resigned  in  1753. 

Moses  Brown,  presented  by  Wolsey  Johnson,  on  the  cession  of  himself,  and  inducted 
28  June  1753.  His  arms  were;  S.  three  lions  passant  in  bend  between  two 
bendlets  arg.  A  detailed  account  of  this  man's  life  written  by  a  contempory,  has 
unfortunately  not  been  handed  down  to  us.  Such  a  narrative  would  have  posses- 
sed special  interest ;  for  though  his  career  was  somewhat  uneventful,  he  was 
brought  in  contadl  with  many  of  the  leading  literary  charadlers  of  his  time.  Our 
materials  for  his  biography  are  of  the  scantiest.  His  sayings  and  doings  are  not 
recorded  in  the  sympathetic  pages  of  a  friend.  We  meet  with  a  reference  to  him 
here,  a  notice  of  him  there;  while  the  one  or  two  brief  surveys  which  we  possess 
of  his  pilgrimage  of  eighty-three  years  are  comprised  in  about  that  number  of 
lines.  He  was  bom  in  1 704,  and  of  his  youth  little  is  known  beyond  the  fadt  that 
he  manifested  a  weakness  for  versifying.  His  earliest  occupation  was  that  of  a 
pen  cutter.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  published  a  tragedy  "  Pobdus,''  and  a 
farce  *'  All  be-devilled  "  which  were  never  performed  in  public,  although  they 
were  honoured  by  a  private  representation  in  the  private  theatre  of  St.  Albans' 
Street.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  angler  and  took  great  interest  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the^^w//^  sport.  In  1729  he  published  his  "  Piscatory  Eclogues," 
dedicated  to  G.  B.  Doddington,  afterwards  Lord  Melbourne.  These  were  re- 
printed in  Z739f  amongst  "  Poems  on  various  subjetSts,"  and  again  in  1773,  in  an 
extended  form,  with  notes.  His  earliest  patron  was  Robert  Viscount  Moles- 
worth  ;  one  of  his  best  friends  was  Edmund  Cave,  the  proprietor  of  the  GentU' 
man's  Magasine,  He  offered  four  prizes  for  the  best  poems  on  a  given  subjedl, 
inviting  the  Universities  and  men  of  letters  in  general  to  take  part  in  the  compe- 
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lilioQ.  Browne  entered  and  was  fortuDate  enougb  to  take  the  first  prize  of  ^£'50. 
From  this  time  he  became  the  chief  contribuinr  to  the  magazine,  nad  id  subse- 
quent competitions  was  geneially  successful.     His  pieces  were  regarded  with 

"      '■  ''         IS  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  "  some  ability," 

a  poem  commendng 


'■  O  thou  !  by  genius  and  by 
O  more  esteemed  than  all  i 


birth  aUied, 


Though  "  more  esteemed  than  all  mankind  beside,"  he  remained  in  compaiative 
poverty.     To  a  man  who  is  entirely  dependent  on  what  he  earns,  empty  fame  is 
as  tinlding  brass  ;  and  so  Browne  found  it    He  experienced  great  didiculty  in 
latis^ng  the  requirements  of  a  wife  and  seven  children,  whichbc  appears  to  have 
had  IB  1745,  when  he  applied  to  Doflor  Birch,  the  secretary  for  the  Royal 
Society,  for  (he  post  of  messenger  or  door  keeper.     In  1749,  he  was  requested 
by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Somerset  to  write  a  poem  on  "Percy  Lodge,"  one 
of  their  country  seats.     This  was  published  in  1 755,  but  as  ill  the  meantime  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  died,  he  lost  the  benefits  which  their  patronage  would  have 
conferred.     In  1750,  he  issued,  al  the  suggestion  of  DoiAor  Johnson,  an  edition 
of  Walton  and  Cotton's  "  Complete  Angler  "  with  a  preface,  notes  and  additions. 
Having  hopes  of  preferment  in  the  church,  and  encouraged  by  the  Rev.  James 
Hervey,  the  author  of  the  "Meditations,"  he  took  orders  in  1753.    In   1763, 
be  was  presented  with  the  chaplaincy  of  Motden  College,  Blackheath.    He  re- 
mained vicar  of  Olney,  but  became  non-resident,  and  in  the  following  year,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth, 
John  Newton  became  the  curate  in  charge,  and  took  up  his  residence  al  the  vicar- 
age.    This  eminent  divine  was  bom  in  London,  July  14,  o.s.,  1 715,  and  educated 
for  (wo  years  at  Stratford,  Essex.    The  son  ol  1  sailor  who  was  a  commander  in 
the  Me<ute[ranean  trade,  he  fallowed  his  father's  avocation  when  only  ten  yean 
of  age.  and  soon  afterwards  became  an  avowed  intidel,  reckless  and  vicious.     Re- 
ceiving an  invitation  from  the  Catletts,  distant  relations  of  his,  and  in  whose 
house  his  own  mother  died  on 
July  II,  1731 — be  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
his  presence  in  Kent,  and  called 
upon  them.     It  was  then  that  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  hlary, 
who  afterwards  became  his  wife. 
From  ber  birth  she  had  been  re- 
garded as  his  future  companion 
on   life's  journey,  both  by  her 
mother  and   by   Mrs.  Newton. 
He  was  pressed  into  (he  navy 
and  by  the  influence  ol  his  father 
was  pu[  into  a  position  to  do 
well,  bad  he  nut  over-stayed  his 
leave  on  one  occasion  and  de- 
serted on  another  when  he  was 
given  the  charge  of  a  number  of 
men.     For  (be  latter  offence  he 
was  taken  by  a  company  of  sol- 


publiclj;  flogged  and  degraded 
from  his  rank  of  midshipman. 
While  in  the  navy  his  conscience 
began  to  smite  him  and  he  oc- 
casionally read  his  Bible,  prayed, 
and  fasted,  but  this  did  not  las( 
long.  In  commemoration  ol  hi» 
deliverence  after  a  mighty  itorm 
at  sea,  when  about  the  age  of 
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twenty-four  his  stony  heart  was  softened  and  he  wrote 
"  Begone  unbelief,  my  Saviour  is  near, 
And  for  my  relief  will  surely  appear  ; 
With  prayer  let  me  wrestle,  ana  he  will  perform, 
With  Christ  in  the  vessel  I'll  smile  at  the  storm." 

After  his  degradation,  the  captain  of  the  vessel  transferred  him  to  a  merchantman 
bound  for  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  experienced  harsher  treatment  than 
he  nad  received  before,  and  of  which  he  afterwards  wrote,  "  I  have  seen  frequent 
cause  since  to  admire  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  in  banishing  me  to  those  distant  parts, 
and  almost  excluding  me  from  human  society,  at  a  time  when  I  was  big  with 
mischief,  and  like  one  affe<Slcd  with  a  pestilence,  was  capable  of  spreading  a  taint 
wherever  I  went."  After  a  perilous  career,  intermixed  with  great  privations  and 
adventures,  he  met  a  Christian  captain  who  expounded  to  him  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  which  had  the  effe<5l  of  making  him  a  changed  man  ;  and  a  severe  illness 
attacking  him  he  decided  to  leave  the  sea  and  return  home,  although  the  slave 

trade,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  was  very  remunera- 
tive. On  arriving  in  England  he  a(5led  as  tide  waiter 
for  some  time  at  Liverpool,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
applied  himself  to  study  for  the  church  and  being  or- 
damed  by  Dr.  Green,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  given 
the  curacy  of  Olney  in  1764,  on  an  income  of;£"6oper 
annum,  where  he  resided  for  15  years,  and  attra<5ied 
so  large  a  congregation  that  it  was  necessary  to  eredl 
a  gallery  in  the  church  for  the  increasing  numbers. 
Through  his  influence  came  William  Cowper  to  reside  at  Orchard  Side,  and  they 
unaided  composed  the  splendid  colledlion  of  sacred  songs  known  as  **  The  Olney 
Hymns."  Cowper  falling  ill  the  largest  share  of  composition  fell  to  Newton, 
who  wrote,  **  I  have  observed  one  or  two  of  them  attributed  to  persons  who  cer- 
tainly had  no  concern  in  them,  but  as  transcribers The  public  may  be 

assured,  that  the  whole  number  were  by  two  persons  only.  The  original  design 
would  not  admit  of  any  other  association."  Soon  after  the  completion  of  these 
hymns  he  accepted  the  living  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  in  1779.  His  death  taking 
place  in  1807,  his  mortal  remains  were  placed  in  a  vault  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mary,  with  the  remains  of  his  wife  who  nad  died  in  1790,  where  they  remained 
unmolested  till  January  1893.  During  the  clearing  out  of  the  coffins  from  the 
crypt  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  church,  for  re-interment  at  Ilford  cemetry,  in  the 
early  part  of  1893,  those  containing  the  remains  of  John  Newton  and  his  wife 
were  discovered.  A  subscription  was  at  once  started  towards  the  re-interment 
of  the  remains  at  Olney,  which  ceremony  took  place  25  January  1893,  in  the 
grave  that  had  received  George  Catlett,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Newton,  who  died 
while  on  a  visit  in  1777.  The  old  oak  coffins  having  completely  rotted  away  the 
leaden  ones  were  cased  in  handsome  polished  oak  ones  before  their  departure 
from  London.  The  original  plates  were  fixed  to  the  new  coffins.  Newton's 
plate  contained  the  following  inscription,  surmounted  by  a  triangle,  as  above 
illustrated,  surrounded  with  a  glory  and  enclosing  the  Hebrew  characters  for 
Jehovah  :  The  Revd.  John  Newton,  rector  of  this  church,  died  21st  Deer,  1807, 
in  the  83  year  of  his  age.  At  the  foot  of  the  plate  was  a  small  brass  with  the 
following  wording :  Removed  from  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  Lombard  Street,  to 
Olney  churchyard,  January  1893.  Later  on  the  grave  was  again  opened,  to  al- 
low the  old  breast-plate  to  be  taken  off,  so  that  it  could  be  placed  up  in  the 
church.  The  massive  granite  monument  was  then  placed  over  tne  grave,  in  mem- 
ory of  this  renowned  divine. 
James  Bean  was  presented  5  December  1787,  by  the  Right  Hon.  William  Earl  of 

Dartmouth.     He  resignea ;  and 
Melville  Hornk  was  presented  31  May  1769,  by  the  same  patron.  He  resigned;  and 
Christopher  Stepenson,  b.a.,  was  presented  8  July  1799,  ^y  ^^^  same  patron. 

He  died ;  and 
Henry  Gauntlett  was  presented  March  181 5,  by  the  same  patron.     He  died  in 
1834  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
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Daniel  Baxter  Langlbv,  d.c.l.,  iaduAed  17  April  iSj4,  on  the  prcsentalion  of 

the  Eirl  of  Dartmoulb.     He  resided  and  was  iiucceetled  by  his  saa, 
John  Pisscv  Langlbv,  in  185b,  on  the  piesentaiion  of  Lord  Danmoulh. 

The  Church. 
The  Church  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  during  the  years  1325  to 
1350  and  the  foundation  stone  laid  in  Lordship  dose,  west  of  the  present 
site.      This   venerable    stnidture    was  a   beautiful    building,    but  the 
alterations  of  the  last  century  have  destroyed  much  of  its  beauty,  at  least 
in  the  interior.     It  is  in  the  Early  Decorated  or  Middle  Pointed  style  of 
archite<5lure,  and  it  comprises  a  nave,   aisles,  chancel,  north  porch, 
and  tower  with  spire  rising  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet. 
The  interna!  measurements  of  the  edifice  are,  length,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  including  the  chancel  of  fifty  one  feet,  the  nave  seventy-sis  feet 
and  a  half,  and  the  tower  twenty-five  feet  and  a  half.     The  breadth  of 
the  chancel  twenty-two  feet  and  a  half,  nave  with  aisles, fifty-eight  feet 
and  a  half,  and  the  tower  eighteen  feet.     The  nave  is  separated  from 
the  aisles  by  arcades  of  five  arches  on 
either  side,  and  had  originally  a  fine 
roof  and  a  small  clerestory.    The  parts 
that  have  been   rebuilt  are,  the  south 
aisle,  by  Warren  in  i8ji  ;  and  a  great 
part  of  the  north  aisle  in   1807.      At 
this  time  the  north  porch  was  eredied. 
In  Storer's  "  Notes  on  Olney,"  he  ob- 
serves that  "  so  closely  and  in  so  many 
points  does  this  church  resemble  that 
of  Emberton,  the  tower  excepted,  that 
I  think  there  is  much  reason  to  ascribe 
them  both  10  the  same  masterly  design- 
er— one  of  those  great  nameless  archi- 
te<5ls   of  old,    whose    works,    marred, 
disfigured,  mutilated  though  they  be,  by  plaster  ceilings,  hideous  pews, 
cumbrous  galleries,  and  abominable  stove  and  gas  pipes,  still  bear  traces 
of  an  unearthly  beauty  which  the  grovelling  and  mercenary  utilitarian 
builder  of  the  present  day  can  neither  see  nor  imitate."     The  portion 
of  the  church  which  first  strikes  the  eye  of  an  observer  is  the  massive 
graduated  tower,  with  itsnoble  and  sixteen-lighted  spire.   The  pinnacles 
are  somewhat  stunted  in  their  form  ;  the  result  of  unskilful  restoration. 
Viewed  during  a  fine  sunset  from  Clifton  Hill  the  spire  with  its  numerous 
openings  presents  an  appearance  not  soon  lo  be  forgotten  as  it  is  a 
conspicuous  obje<5t  in  the  landscape.     A  curious  feature  is  the  bulging 
of  its  sides,  technically  called  entasis.     The  tower  has  a  fine  west  door- 
way and  a  very  good  two-light  coloured  window  with  the  figures  of  SS, 
Peter  and  Paul,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Welton,  and  supplied  by  Claton  and 
Bell,  in  1873  ;  and  a  graceful  otftagonal  spire  rising  from  agond  cornice 
of  masks  and  flowers  with  small  octagonal  pinnacles  at  thi?  angles; 
there  are  four  small  spire-lights  with  canopied  heads  on   the  north, 
south,  east,  and  west  sides  each  being  surmounted  by  a  cross.     During 
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the  year  1884,  it  was  found  necessary  to  rebuild  about  fifteen  feet  of  the 
spire,  owing  to  damage  occasioned  during  a  severe  storni  when  it  was 
struck  by  lightning.  The  repairs  were  executed  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  a  Mr.  Parker  of  Oldam.  The  weather-cock  was  found  to 
be  minus  the  Maltese  cross,  and  there  was  a  bullet  hole  through  the 
tail.  On  the  tail  were  engraved  •*  H.  Gauntlett,  vicar,"  the  initials 
of  the  churchwardens — Benjamin  Coles,  William  Lord,  and  John 
Herring,  who  was  the  last  of  the  Warrington  churchwardens — and 
the  words 

I  never  crow,  but  stand  to  show 

Whence  winds  do  blow,  1829. 

The  repairs  were  completed  on  the  24th  of  November,  but  not 
before  the  weather-cock,  which  is  two  feet  nine  inches  from  the  beak 
to  the  tip  of  the  tail  and  two  feet  high,  was  regilded  and  further 
inscribed  as  follows  ;  J.  P.  Langley  vicar,  John  Garrard,  Thos.  T.  Coles, 
churchwardens,  1884.  The  largest  stone  used  was  about  fourteen 
hundred  weight. 

The  harmonious  peal  of  six  bells  is  considered  to  be  the  finest  for 
many  miles  round,  the  largest  or  tenor  bell  weighing  twenty-eight  hun- 
dredweight.    The  inscriptions  cast  on  them  are 

First  :GOI>  SAVE  THE  KING.  HENRY  BAGLEY  MADE  MEE.  There 
are  nine  five-shilling  pieces  of  Charles  11.  upon  this  bell. 

Second  :  GOD  SAAE  THE  qAEENE  1532. 

Third :  THOMAS  MARTIN  RICHARD  PHEASANT  CHVRCHWARDENS 
HENRY  BAGLKY  MADE  MEE  1699. 

Fourth  :  ROBERT  ATTON  OF  BUCKINGHAM  MADE  MEE  1631. 

Fifth :  lOHN  MARKES  AND  THOMAS  OSBORNE  CHVRCHWARDENS 
THOMAS  RVSSELL  OF  WOOTTON  MADE  MEE  1733.  On  this 
bell  are  ten  shillings  of  George  I. 

Sixth  :  MATHEW  PYE  ARTHVR  BVCK  CHARCHWARDENS  1682.  IN- 
SIGNIA THOME  lOHNSON  ARM.  There  are  crown  pieces  of  Charles 
II.  on  this  bell. 

On  the  great  bell  before  it  was  recast,  was  inscribed, 

A ni  jfta  nobis  Hrgo  ISPIhixh. 

During  the  storm,  above  alluded  to,  the  chimes  that  played  every  three 
hours  were  greatly  affected,  so  much  so,  that  they  were  discarded.  The 
present  clock  was  put  in  place  of  the  old  one  in  1888,  by  Messrs. 
Leeson,  of  Birmingham,  in  commemoration  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  at 
the  cost  of  about  j^28o  ;  ;^ioo  being  given  by  Lord  Dartmouth.  The 
aisles  are  embattled  and  a  cornice  to  the  chancel  is  rich  in  masks  and 
flowers.  There  are  some  fine  gargoyles.  During  repairs,  about  the 
year  1800,  a  beam  was  found  inscribed  *' This  beam  was  laid  up  by 
Ben  Marriot  and  Michel  Hinde,  churchwardens,  July  17,  17 18,  and  700 
years  from  its  first  building  (1018)."  At  this  time  another  beam  was 
placed  with  the  inscription  '*  By  Cobb  and  Raban.  This  was  put  up 
April  2nd,  1800,  and  782  years  from  the  building.  Wm.  Hull  and 
Thomas  Harris,  churchwardens.**  In  1807,  the  church  underwent 
considerable  repair      Part  of  the  north  wall,  which  exhibited  a  lar^e 
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fradture,  was  rebuilt.  The  windows  in  this  wall  were  then  denuded  of 
their  tracery.  The  porch  was  built,  and  a  schoolroom  ere<5led  above 
it.  To  defray  the  cost  of  these  repairs  the  lead  that  covered  the  build- 
ing was  removed  and  sold  to  a  Birmingham  dealer,  tradition  says  to  be 
made  into  bullets  for  the  war  that  was  raging  at  that  time,  and  the 
beautiful  oak  roof  was  taken  down  and  sold  by  audlion  in  the  church- 
yard. The  timber  was  disposed  of  in  lots.  Some  of  the  carved  heads 
remain  in  the  church  as  silent  witnesses,  as  it  were,  of  the  barbarous 
destrudtion  of  the  fine  old  roof  to  which  they  belonged.  The  cleres- 
tory windows  were  destroyed  at  the  same  time.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  ground  plan  of  the  church  is  that  the  chancel  is  not  in 
a  diredl  line  with  the  nave,  but  inclines  considerably  to  the  north. 
This  peculiarity,  mystically  referring  to  our  Lord  bowing  down  His 
head  upon  the  cross,  occurs  in  many  churches  ;  but  the  divergence  is 
seldom  so  great  as  to  be  conspicuous.  The  aisles  are  lighted  by  nine 
windows,  those  on  the  south  being  good ;  those  in  the  north  aisle 
shams.  There  are  three  windows  in  each  of  the  side  walls  of  the 
chancel,  and  a  large  window  in  the  east  end.  There  was  stained  glass 
in  the  tracery  of  the  east  window.  Lipscomb  states  that  the  windows 
formerly  contained  the  arms  of  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the 
Lords  Basset  of  Drayton.  This  window  is  now  of  a  stained  glass,  de- 
signed by  Messrs.  Holland,  of  Warwick  and  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Revis, 
in  the  year  1870.  The  side  windows  in  the  chancel  are  the  best  in  the 
church.  The  two  western-most  (lychnoscopes)  are  brought  lower  than 
the  others,  and  crossed  near  the  bottom  by  a  plain  transom.  This 
feature  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  symbolical  of  the  piercing  of 
the  heart  of  Our  Saviour  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion.  Others  suppose 
them  to  have  been  confessionals ;  and  it  has  been  conjedlured  that  they 
were  constru<5led  so  as  to  afford  a  view  of  the  altar  to  the  Lepers.  The 
inner  doorway  of  the  porch  is  very  good.  On  each  side  of  the  nave  is 
an  arcade  of  five  lofty  arches,  with  clustered  columns.  There  is  a 
gallery  on  the  north  side,  eredled  in  1765,  by  subscription  of  the  parish 
in  consequence  of  the  increasing  congregation.  In  1713a  west  gallery 
was  eredled  bearing  the  following  inscription  :**Mathew  Marryot,  clerck 
and  sexton  of  this  church,  built  this  gallery  at  his  own  proper  cost  and 
charge,  1723.'*  This  was  removed  in  1873.  The  tower  arch  which 
was  blocked  by  the  latter  galler)'  and  a  small  organ  was  thrown  open 
and  restored.  The  reading  desk  and  pulpit  are  of  carved  oak,  the  font 
is  modern  and  was  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Langley  in  commemora- 
tion of  Vidloria's  diamond  jubilee  ;  and  the  pews  are  of  moderate 
height.  The  chancel  arch  is  verj'  spacious.  The  four  seats  of  the 
sedilia  gradually  rise  eastward,  and  are  separated  by  circular  shafts. 
In  the  north  wall  is  an  ambry  ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  is  the 
Easter  sepulchre,  beneath  a  low  arch.  The  most  conspicuous  adorn- 
ment is  the  new  reredos,  eredled  by  Mr.  Archibald  Allen  and  Mr,  J.  A. 
Illiife  to  the  memory  of  their  uncles  John  and  William  Garrard.  The 
work  was  entrusted  to  Jones  &  Willis,  of  London,  who  fabricated  oui 
of  Caen  stone  and  various  coloured  English  marble*  a  neat  though 
handsome  addition  to  the  fine  chancel.     The  brass  plate  referring  to 
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the  memonal,  reads: 

To  the  gloty  of  God.  This  reredos  is  pkced  in  affecliooate  memory  of  John  Gar- 
rard, bom  January  19th,  1S04,  died  March  3nd,  1S96,  aged  91  years,  and  of  his  bro- 
ther William  Garrard,  horn  December  t5th,  1805,  (^ed  September  6th,  1S96,  aged  90 
years.     Both  were  bom  and  died  in  this  parish,  and  arc  interred  in  this  churchyard. 

There  are  memorials  lo  members  of  the  families  of  Neale,  Johnson, 
Mason,  Gaynes.  Browne,  Sheffard.  Grindon,  Osborne,  and  Treechmte. 
On  a  mural  monument,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  are  these 
arms,  on  a  lozenge : 

A  pile,  charged  with  three  bears'  heads,  erased  with  the  following 
inscription  : 

Hie  jacet  Catherina,  lilia  perdilecta  Thome  lohnson,  argr  et  annas 
uxoris  ejus  quae  obit  vicesimo  Septimo  die  Augusti,  Anno  Uom.  t6So. 
iCtatisque  Suae  decimo. 
Stay  Reader,  stay,  lett  mee  bespake  you  eye. 
To  lake  a  view  Who  here  intomb'd  doth  tye  : 
'Tis  worth  your  while  for  things  of  eicellent  worlh, 
Hir  lender  years  beyond  hir  years  brought  forth  ; 
Takit  in  a  word  within  this  narrow  roome. 
Great  Beauty,  wit,  youth,  duty,  have  a  tombe; 
Then  stand  &  read  Ihy  self  within  this  Glasse, 
How  soon  these  perish,  &  thy  seUe  maist  passe. 
In  the  floor  of  the  chancel,  as  also  of  the  nave  and  aisle,  are  many 
sepulchral  slabs,  whence  the  inscriptions  have  been  obliterated;  and 
near  the  entrance  of  the  north  porch,  is  a  large  dark  coloured  slab, 
which  appears  to  have  formerly  had  brasses  attached  to  it. 

Le  Neve  has  preserved  the  following  monumental  record  in  this 
church,  no  longer  remainintr.  y  ,       t-,        1 

°  John  Throckmor- 

ton, Gent,  deceased 
the  19th  Day  of  Sep- 
tember   Anno    Dni, 

1693  aged  . years 

I   1 1  months. 
'       Frances     Throck- 
morton, widow,  de- 

I'eased  the day 

of  . . ..  1696,  in  the 
69th  year  of  her  age. 
There  are  many 
good  head  stones  in 
the  churchyard  and 
curious  epitaphs. 
The  stones  worthy 
,  of   note    are    those 

to  the  memory  of 
George  Gee  whereon  is  a  representation  of  Death,  spnnging  forward 
to  sever  the  thread  of  life  from  the  figure  lying  on  a  bed.  To  the  left 
is  to  be  observed  a  finely  carved  stone  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Mor- 
gan.   This  represents  a  cherub  bearing  "  The  Book  of  Life  "  opened, 
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pointing  to  the  name  and  age  of  deceased.  Another  curious  stone, 
near  the  porch,  is  called  **Thc  farmyard"  stone,  from  the  fa<5l  of  a 
farm  scene  being  depicted  on  the  liead  of  it. 

A  chantry  was  founded  in  this  church,  by  Ralph,  the  last  Lord  Basset 
of  Drayton,  whose  will,  made  in  January  1390,  contained  this  passage, 
*'  I  will  that  four  chauntries  be  founded  to  pray  for  my  soul  for  ever,  in 
the  following  places  :  two  at  Bethlem  without  Bishopsgate,  one  in  the 
Chapel  of  Our  Lady  in  the  churchyard  at  Olncy,  and  one  in  the  new 
Chapel  built  by  me  at  Colston  Basset  in  honour  of  St.  Ivo,  for  which 
I  give  C.C."  The  belief  that  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  stood  detached 
from  the  church  and  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  yard  is  not  with- 
out grounds  for  in  that  position  the  foundations  of  a  building  are  still 
to  be  traced  a  few  feet  from  the  surface.  The  chantry  afterwards  ac- 
quired the  designation  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  chantry,  unless,  indeed, 
that  was  a  separate  foundation.  Probably  the  earl  was  but  a  second 
founder,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  Lord  Basset's  chantry,  and  only  one 
chantry  priest  is  named  in  the  Faior  EccUsiasticus  of  Henry  viii. 

The  parish  registers  contain  the  following  entries  : 

15 16.     Sir  Thomas  Digby,  Knt.,  willed  to  be  buried  before  the  image  of  the  Trinity, 

in  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul's  church  here. 
1520.     Richard  Cook  alias  Squire  gave  towards  a  pair  of  Organs  here,  six  pounds,  six 

shillings,  and  eightpence. 
1524.    John  Pain  willed  a  legacy  to  Cur  Lady's  Chapel  here. 

1534.  Thomas  Launder  gave  six  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  fourpence   towards 

embattling  the  south  aisle  of  Olney  church. 

1535.  Sir  John  Threlkeld,  vicar  of  Olney,  willed  to  be  buried  in  Clifton  chancel,  and 

gave  ten  shillings  to  the  Abbot  of  Lavcndon,  two  books  of  parchment,  a 

candlestick,  two  altar  cloths,  and  two  towels  to  the  church  ;  and  a  legacy  to 

St.  Christopher's  and  St.  George's  fraternity  here. 
1545.     Thomas  La  we  of  Olney,  Esquire,  gave  to  his  executors,  for  the  use  of  his  wife, 

the  farm  which  he  held  of  the  King's  Majesty  of  the  manor  of  Olney. 
In  161 1,  four  shillings  were  paid  to  the  ringers,  when  the  Queen  came  through  the 

town ;  William  Dormer  being  vicar,  that  a  great  sickness  then  prevailed. 

1672.  Christopher  Ladamore  found  in  y«  water  betweene  Olney  A  Clifton,  19  April. 

1673.  William  Alliston  a  man  genrally  reputed  to  be  of  y*  age  of  96  yeers  was  mar- 

ried to  Alice  Holmes  on  Michlms.  day  1673. 

The  Civil  War  Tracts  connected  with  Olney, 

During  the  war  between  Charles  i.,  and  his  Parliament,  a  strong 
detachment  of  the  army  of  the  Parliament  was  stationrd  at  Olney  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Harvey,  and  a  skirmish  took  place  here 
between  the  Royalists  and  Parliamentarians,  the  former  commanded  by 
Prince  Rupert. 

Two  of  the  '*  Civil  War  Tra<5ls"  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
on  this  historical  event  are  as  follows  : 

"  A  Letter  from  Colonell  Harvey,  to  his  Excellency  Robert  Earle  of  Essex. 
Right  Excellent, 

The  Kings  Forces  to  be  avenged  on  us,  for  our  falling  into  their  Quarters  on  Thurs- 
day last,  came  on  Saturday  morning  with  seven  or  eight  Regiments  of  their  Horse, 
foure  hundred  Dragoneers,  and  two  hundred  commanded  Musquete^rs,  mounted  be- 
hind the  Trowpeis,  this  party  commanded  by  Prince  Rupert,  about  seven  in  the 
morning  fell  upon  our  Quarters,  our  Scouts  gave  us  the  Alarum  somewhat  too  late, 
nor  above  a  quarter  of  an  houre  before  their  body  appeared  within  Musquet  shot  of 
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TowTies  end,  and  they  assured  us  that  they  had  well  viewed  their  whole  party,  and 
that  it  could  not  be  more  than  five  hundred,  which  imboldned  me  to  draw  forth  our 
Troope  into  the  Field,  but  no  sooner  had  we  drawne  out,  but  their  grosse  appeared, 
at  which  time  but  eight  Troopes  were  marched  out  of  the  Towne,  but  not  drawn  up, 
the  Enemy  came  down  the  hill  amaine  to  charge  us,  to  prevent  our  embattelling,  the 
want  of  which,  with  the  sight  of  their  great  bodvi  occasioned  ours  to  retreat  too  fast, 
and  disorderly  into  the  Towne,  and  some  much  farther.  The  Enemy  entered  the 
Towne,  and  upon  their  first  falling  in,  we  beate  them  out  again  with  a  very  small  num- 
ber, but  they  sent  a  fresh  and  greater  supplie,  and  forced  us  to  retreat  over  the  Bridge, 
at  the  end  of  which,  we  drew  up  all  we  could  prevail  with  to  stand,  which  was  about 
two  hundred,  and  the  Enemy  also  came  over  the  Bridge,  and  drew  up  in  the  same 
Meadow,  but  with  forty  Horse  or  there  about,  I  charged  those  then  there  drawne  up 
in  number  about  sixty,  and  they  most  hastily  retreated  over  the  Bridge,  we  pursuing 
them,  where  many  of  them  were  wounded,  slain,  and  tumbled  over  the  Bridge,  but 
with  their  Musquete^rs  they  beate  us  backe  again,  to  the  end  of  the  Bridge  next  New- 
port. This  done,  we  againe  marched  over  the  Bridge  with  fiftie  Horee,  and  in  de- 
spight  of  them  entered  into  the  Towne,  and  cleared  it,  and  diew  out  into  the  Field, 
and  faced  them.  In  great  haste  and  fear  (as  those  we  tooke  after  confessed),  they 
marched  away,  and  some  of  those  beaten  out  of  the  Towne  (as  some  of  Towcester 
assured  us)  ran  thither  and  told  the  rest  that  the  Roundheads  had  cut  them  all  off, 
which  gave  them  a  hot  Alarum,  so  that  thence  they  sent  three  hundred  Musquete^rs 
to  their  relief,  and  the  better  to  make  good  their  retreate.  There  were  found  dead 
upon  the  place  19  persons  of  theirs  and  ours,  and  twenty  of  theirs  were  dressed  two 
miles  beyond  Oulny^  and  the  Lieutenant,  to  the  Earie  of  Downe,  with  one  other 
there  by  us  taken  Prisoner  who  stayed  behind  ;  We  took  also  a  Cornet  of  theirs  Pri- 
soner, whose  name  as  I  remember  is  Gatton.  one  of  your  Excellencies  Life-guard,  and 
six  others,  three  persons  of  quality  of  theirs  (by  their  habite  slaine)  one  reported  to  be 
a  Major,  another  a  Captain  of  Horse,  whose  bodies  they  in  our  sight  carried  away; 
they  took  eight  or  nine  of  ours  prisoners,  the  revenge  I  hope  they  will  not  brag  of,  we 
lost  about  forty  Horses  and  tooke  theii-s  more,  we  saved  our  own  Collours,  and  tooke 
none  of  theirs.  My  Lord  be  pleased  to  excuse  me  tor  delaying  as  to  give  your  Hon- 
our a  speedy  account  as  was  my  duly,  which  I  omitted,  save  only,  I  sent  my  Captaine 
Lieutenant  to  do  it  verbally  that  so  in  writing  I  nii^ht  set  it  fortli  more  certainly,  then 
at  that  time  I  could,  which  is  all  I  dare  present  (save  onely)  that  from  the  Committee 
at  Northampton  yesterday,  I  received  advertisement,  which  instantly  I  sent  to  the 
Major  Generall,  that  four  other  Regiments  of  Horse  the  night  before  were  come 
from  Oxford  to  Prine.  Rupert,  and  more  Foote  to  march  up  unto  him  :  when  this 
party  was  abroad  they  left  a  guard  of  Horse  and  Foot,  with  their  Ordinance  in  Tow- 
cester, which  was  before  those  foure  Regiment n,  came  up,  so  that  it's  apparent  they 
have  a  great  party,  and  they  give  it  out  they  will  have  Newport  againe  whatever  it 
cost  them.     With  pardon  for  my  boldnesse  in  presenting  these  unto  your  Excellency, 

I  remain,  my  Lord,  your  most  humble  Servant, 
Oulny,  Novemb.  6,  1643.  '  Edmund  Harvey." 

From  the  above  interesting  letter  it  will  be  seen  at  that  date  this 
town  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Parliamentarians  under  command  of 
Colonel  Harvey,  an  officer  of  indomitable  pluck  who  together  with  his 
troops,  first  brings  Olney  bridge  *  into  historic  notice.  The  colonel 
having  beaten  a  retreat  to  the  bridge  this  sirucfture  served  as  a  vantage 
ground  to  the  contesting  forces  during  this  exciting  engagement. 

*'  The  happy  Success  of  the  Parliaments  Army,  at  Newport  and  other  places. 
That  you  may  be  mindfull  to  send  me  the  Printed  newes  1  wil  as  oft  as  I  can  ac- 
quaint you  with  what  is  materiall  that  I  know^  to  be  truth,  for  we  have  too  many  Lyes 
abroad  in  this  licencious  age  :  Nothing  remarkable  hath  passsed  betweene  the  two 
armies  in  Northamptonshire  untill  Thursday  November  2,  when  oelimes  in  the  morn- 
ing by  order  from  Major  Generall  Skipton,  the  Horse  forces  in  Northampton,  or  rather 
some  troops  of  them  were  drawne  forth,  to  fall  on  the  enemies  Quarter  that  lay  most 

♦  The  bridge  was  built  in  i6iq  and  stood  till  1832. 
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remote  to  the  North,  while  3  Regiments  of  his  Horse,  viz.,  Colonell  Midleton's  Reg- 
iment, Colonel!  Turners  were  sent  out  to  fal  on  the  South  East  part  of  their  Quarters, 
for  the  Kings  Army  lyes  quartered  at  least  10  miles  in  distance  one  from  another,  the 
Northampton  Forces  napned  on  the  Lord  of  Northamptons  Regiment  about  Stowes 
6  miles  from  the  Towne,  set  on  them  by  breake  of  day,  and  slew  3.  or  4.  of  them,  and 
took  14  prisoners  all  horsemen,  one  a  Coronet  to  the  Earle  of  Northampton,  &  lost 
not  one  of  their  own ;  the  London  Regiments  assaulted  them  at  the  same  houre,  they 
slew  15  on  the  ground,  took  22  prisoners,  and  many  horses  which  were  left  behind, 
the  riders  shifting  for  themselves  better  on  foot  into  Greaston^Park  and  other  hedges 
so  that  a  horse-Fayre  was  kept  at  Newport  that  day,  and  horses  sold  good  cheap  for 
ready  money,  we  lost  but  one  man  in  this  sendee.  The  Enemy  to  revenge  this,  did 
march  all  Friday  night,  and  on  Saturday  morning,  Novemb.  4,  did  set  on  our  Quarters 
at  Oulny,  we  first  took  2.  of  their  Scouts,  by  which  we  perceived  the  approach  of  our 
danger  for  their  body  of  horse,  a  very  strong  one  too  fell  into  the  Towne  upon  us,  and 
charged  us  resolutely,  and  were  received  as  stoutly  by  our  men,  until  we  could  orderly 
retreate  to  the  Bridge,  which  with  ease  we  made  good  against  them,  intending  to  keepe 
them  in  play  untU  our  body  came  up  to  us  from  Newport  3  miles  off,  but  they  had  no 
list  to  stay  as  long  but  some  few  faced  us  at  the  Bridge,  whilst  the  rest  retreated  back 
and  by  the  way  some  of  them  were  met  by  the  Northampton  forces,  who  hearing  they 
were  gone  towards  our  quarters  sent  out  7  or  8  troops  of  horse  and  about  500  foot  they 
took  of  the  enemy  a  Capt.  of  a  Troop  of  horse,  one  Cap.  Geerye  a  Huntingtonshire 
man  and  a  great  malignant,  his  comet,  but  not  his  colours  (they  have  the  trick  to  pull 
them  of  &  throw  the  staff  one  way  &  the  Colours  an  other)  they  tooVe  also  his  trum- 
peter 8c  9  other  troopers  which  are  all  Prisoners  in  the  towne. 

POST  SCRIPT. 

The  Enemy  falling  on  our  Quarters,  at  Oulny,  had  a  purpose  to  have  charged  re- 
solutely through  the  Towne,  and  bin  Mrs.  of  the  Bridge,  but  our  Musketers  were 
before  them,  8c  saluted  them  with  two  volley  of  shot  which  drove  them  back,  and  by 
this  time  Colonell  Harvey,  had  drawne  an  mdifferent  body  of  Horse  together,  who 
came  bravely  on  the  enemy,  but  were  by  the  great  numbers  driven  backe,  wee  slew  of 
them  on  the  place,  about  8  or  9  and  they  slew  5  of  ours  many  wounded  on  both  sides; 
It  became  a  very  hot  incounter  for  the  time  not  exceeding  halfe  an  houre,  they  got 
into  the  Towne,  and  in  their  lodgings  took  two  Foot  CoUours,  and  two  Drums,  wee 
slew  of  theirs  besides  the  other  a  Captain  of  a  Troope  of  Horse,  and  tooke  his  comet 
desperately  wounded,  cannot  live  if  he  be  not  dead ;  They  took  of  ours  15  Foot-men, 
8c  we  twelve  Horse-men  of  theirs,  the  losse  was  some-thing  equall,  &  there  was  much 
mercy  in  it,  that  they  were  stopped  before  they  came  to  the  Bridge,  for  had  they  bin 
Mrs.  of  it,  they  had  divided  us  from  our  Army  at  Newport  as  they  did,  a  Troope  of 
our  Regiment  that  lay  in  the  village  and  could  not  come  at  us,  but  were  constrained 
to  get  to  Northampton  forces  have  taken  and  slain  neer  100  of  others  this  weeke  with 
the  losse  of  6  men,  and  1 5  Prisoners,  no  OflBcers  as  I  can  hereof ;  The  Enemy  retreated 
to  Towcester,  where  they  are  with  the  greatest  body,  they  have  both  horse  and  foot, 
if  more  company  comes  down  we  shal  give  them  another  visit  I  hope,  for  we  have 
good  incouragement  to  a<5tion.  God  not  being  wanting  to  our  weake  endeavours,  but 
hath  followed  us  with  his  Blessings,  the  continuation  whereof  is  the  P*rayer  of  Yours, 

&C.  FINIS." 

XVI I th  Century  Tokens, 

Besides  the  many  Roman  and  early 
vR^      /^  *^/^  English  coins  found  in  Ash  Furlong 
(^"^J^    t\i^    fl     y^^,  there  are   Nuremberg    counters    and 
iO  R  M  OI^CC^niK  kJ^  Century  tokens.    The  finding 

\^^       */y      W^    ^^I^^  ^^®  Roman  coins  may  be  easily  ac- 

* '  ••.*•..»'        Roman  station  and  still  bears  traces  of 

one  of  their  roads  leading  in  the  diredlion  of  Lavendon.     Why  those 
♦  This  probably  means  Weston  Park  as  there  is  no  other, 
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of  later  date  are  found  in  such  quantities  no  reason  has  as  yet  been 
discovered. 

The  issuers  of  the  town  and  the  hamlet  of  Warrington  were  John  Amps, 
Robert  Aspray,  James  Brierly,  Moses  Freeman,  John  Gaynes,  Joseph 
Scrivener,  and  I'homas  Norris  of  Warrington.  Both  Aspray  and  Gaynes 
were  the  issuers  of  two  varieties  though  of  slight  difference.  Neither 
Scrivener's  nor  N orris's  name  appears  in  the  church  registers,  so  prob- 
ably their  stay  in  the  town  was  but  of  short  duration.  The  reference 
in  the  record  of  the  other  progressive  tradesmen  of  the  town  are  as 
appended. 

Of  the  Amps'  family  there  are  but  six  entries.  They  may  have  re- 
moved to  Emberton,  as  from  this  date  the  name  is  of  frequent  occur- 
ence in  the  registers  of  that  parish. 

Elizabeth  Amps,  daugh^  of  John,  April  i6,  1676  (buried). 

John  Amps  and  Mary  Coldwell,  August  7,  1679  (married). 

William  Amps,  May  10,  1704  (buried). 

William  Amps,  June  11,  1704  (buried). 

Russell  Amps,  son  of  Mary,  Odlober  31,  1705,  buried. 

Rose  Amps,  spins.,  February  28,  1 719  (buried). 

The  sparse  entries  in  coiinedtion  with  the  Asprays  gave  no  clue  to 
what  had  become  of  tiie  family.  The  late  respecited  Mrs.  Welton,  who 
was  looked  upon  as  an  authority,  considered  the  family  was  only  repre- 
sented by  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  medical  profession  in  London, 
'I'his  surmise  was  entirely  wrong,  as  the  churchwarden's  accounts  for 
the  adjoinmg  parish  of  Clifton  Keynes,  not  only  give  the  token  issuer 
but  apparently  the  family  down  to  our  present  townsman  who  follows 
the  calling  ot  a  tailor  mstead  of  that  of  a  cordwainer.  The  three 
entries  in  the  ancient  registers  are 

Thomas  Aspary  and  Elizabeth  Ash  by,  August  8,  1083  (married). 
Mary  Aspray,  widow,  l*ebruary  1720  (buried). 
Joseph  Aspray,  August  21,  1723  (buried). 

The  following  are  the  extracts  from  the  accounts  : 

1663-67.  To  Robert  Aspray  in  part  for  Belropes  o  18    4 

To  Robert  Aspray  for  bei-ropes  when  he  destrained  o  10  8 
1675-77.  p<*  to  Rob*  Aspray  for  nailes  used  about  the  Bells 

and  seales  o  04  6 
1 705.  Nov.  20.  To  bamuel  Aspray  for  shooting  and  lineing  a 

Bell-Rope  o  01     6 

1707.  To  Samuel  Aspray  for  Belropes  090 

1708.  Paid  to  Samuel  Aspray  for  shooting  a  Bell-Rope  008 

1709.  Paid  to  Samuel  Aspray  for  shooting  a  new  Piece  to  the 

Great  Bell  Rope  o     i     6 

1710.  To  Widow  Aspray  on  her  Bill  for  3  new  Bell  Ropes 

weighed  17  pounds  at  6**  per  Pound  086 

1 7 13.  To  Samuel  Aspray  for  a  Belrope  6J  pounds  o    3     3 

1716.  To  W"  Aspray  for  3  new  Belropes  and  Shooting  one  090 
1723.  To  Goodman  Aspray  for  3  new  Bell-Ropes  weight  19 

pounds  at  6^  per  pound  9*  6^  and  for  2  shoots  4<^  o    9  lO 
to  W™  Aspray  for  a  new  Bell  Rope  w*  5  pounds  2    6 

There  are  only  the  following  entries  of  the  Brierlys,  and  they  have 
entirely  left  the  neighbourhood,  but  for  what  locality  is  not  known  : 
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Thomas  Brierly  biiryed  ?6  September,  itbg. 
John  Brierly,  May  1 1,  l()75  (buried), 

Ann  Brierlv,  17  vents  olii  unci  a  lialfe      I  r-     .  „i,     ..    .io.  ,u     .■    ji 
Percy  Brie/ly,  9  year,  old  a«d  a  halfe      }  September  !l.  .68!  (baplised). 

There  apjiear  to  liave  bten  four  families  of  the  Freemans  according 
to  the  entries  in  the  cliurcli  registers-— John,  Moses,  Peter,  and  Thomas 
— and  probably  they  were  brothers,  for  there  is  an  cnfy  of  the  baptism 
of  Moses  Freeman,  son  of  'Ihomas,  April  1,  1676.  which  child  was 
probably  named  after  its  uncle,  the  issuer  of  the  token.  Like  the  As- 
pray  family  there  still  remain  descendants  in  the  town,  engaged  in  the 
shoe  work. 

James  ffreeman,  son  of  Moses,  oaober  17,  1672  (buried). 

Miream  Ifreenian.  daughter  of  Muses.  Norembec  z6,  1671  (baptbed). 

Muses  freeman,  Huuseholder.  November  8,  167J  (buried). 
The  only  entries  of  the  Gaynes  are 

John  Govnes  sonne  of  [oha.  8  AiiBust  i66q  (buried). 

Sarah  Ueynes  wife  of  John,  June  lo,  1671  (buried). 

Sarah  Gcvncs  daUKh.  of  John,  |.inuaiy  17  1684  (buried). 

Mr,  John'Gsvnes,  December  24.  [704  (buried), 

M"  ffraiices  (iayiis  widow  Deteinbcr  [8,  1717  (buried)- 


/'Jmi/ifiii  A/en  of  Ihi  linvn. 


Olncv  became  bet- 
ter known  through 
having  been,  for  sev- 
eral )'ears.  the  resi- 
dence of  the  favourite 
Poet  Cowper.  He 
was  one  of  those 
"  gifted  sons  of  gen- 
ius "whose  writings 
will  be  long  held  in 
deserved  estimation. 
The  house  which  he 
occupied  here  for 
nearly  twenty  years  is 
situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Market 
Place.  In  a  small 
rustic  buildingor 
summer-house,  at  the 
end  of  the  garden, 
Cowper  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  his 
leisure  hours,  and 
here  several  of  his 
popular  Poems,  and 
most  of  his  epistolary 
co[Tespondence,were 
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**  O  bless'd  seclusion  from  a  jarring  world, 
Which  he  thus  occupied,  enjoys.'* 

Other  notable  characters  that  this,  to  use  Thomas  Wright's  phrase, 
•'Town  of  Ccwper"  may  be  proud  of  are  Newton,  the  divine;  Scott, 
the  commentator ;  Carey  the  missionary ;  SutclifF,  the  trainer  for 
foreign  missions ;  Gauntlett,  the  accomplished  musician  ;  and  one  of 
our  own  time,  Thomas  Wright. 

Thomas  Wright,  who  is  the  author  of  the  standard  work  on  the  life 
of  William  Cowper,  Lives  of  Daniel  Defoe  and  Charles  Dickens,  and 
many  other  interesting  volumes,  is  a  native  of  Ohiey. 

He  was  born  in  1859  ;  was  educated  at  Bux- 
ton College,  Forest  Gale,  Essex,  and  what 
leisure  time  he  had  he  spent  in  further  study 
in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  From 
Buxton  College  he  returned  to  Olney  and 
opened  a  middle-class  school,  designated 
after  his  favourite  poet,  Cowper.  At  the 
commencement  of  his  literary  pursuits  he  met 
with  great  encouragement  from  many  influen- 
tial gentlemen,  both  of  letters  and  title,  who 
have  continued  to  take  great  interest  in  him 
and  his  works,  which  are  historical,  humor- 
ous, and  poetical.  The  following  adaptation 
THos.  WRIGHT.  of  Drydeu's  epigram  appeared  shortly  after 

the  publication  of  Mr.  Wright's  volume  of  poems  '*  The  Acid  Sisters," 
founded  on  the  history  of  the  inmates  of  the  ancient  hall  of  Clifton 
Reynes. 

Two  poets  in  two  distant  periods  born 

The  quiet  town  of  Olney  did  adorn  : 

The  nrst  in  tenderness  and  wit  surpassed, 

A  humorous  fancy  percolates  the  last. 

If  this  you  doubt  procure  his  latest  tome. 

And  read  the  lines  **  He  brought  them  Something  Home." 

The  Town. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  of  this  town  is  involved  in  obscurity.  In 
Domesday  Book  it  is  written  0/net;  in  Camden's  **  Britannia  "  (1610). 
Oulney  ;  and  in  the  Civil  War  Tracts,  Oulny. 

The  town  is  delightfully  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley  through  which 
meanders  the  river  Ouse,  and  is  comprised  of  High  Street,  High  Street 
South,  East  and  West  Streets,  Weston  Road,  Lime  Street,  Spring  Lane, 
Near  Town,  Silver  End,  Dartmouth  Road,  Beauchamp  and  Warwick 
Terraces,  Midland  Road,  Cowper  Street,  Newton  Street,  and  Floods, 
Morgans,  Berrills,  Cobbs,  Swains,  and  Field's  Courts. 

The  visitor  who  to-day  approaches  Olney  either  from  Emberton  or 
Weston  has  under  his  notice  pradlically  the  identical  objedl  that  greeted 
his  predecessors  half  a  century  ago.  Coming  from  Emberton  he  still 
finds  the  bridges  '*of  wearisome  but  needful  length"  that  span  the  river 
branches.  The  church,  of  course,  the  reader  will  be  acquainted  with 
elsewhere  so  we  will  make  no  stoppage  here.     Over-shadowing  the 
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Lordship  Close,  that  leads  to  the  church  is  a  corrugated  iron-roofed 
building  ereiiled  for  the  Salvation  Army  when  they  took  the  town  by 
storm  some  ten  years  ago  but  now  does  service  for  a  different  religious 
setSl,  the  Roman  Catholics  who  have  removed  from  Weston  Underwood. 
Archite(5turally  nothing  newmeetsthevisitor'seye  who  enters  the  town 
from  Weston  with  the  exception  of  the  line  residence,  Gresham  House. 
Old  world  indeed  appears  the  Sun  Inn  with  its  modern  wood  and  plaster 
front  and  thatched  roof,  in  close  propinquity  to  the  fairer  pile  it  helps 
to  support.  Arriving  at  the  Market  Place  the  first  place  sought  is 
Cowper's  House.  There  is  nothing  else  of  interest  except  the  old  elm 
under  the  shade  ot  which  lads  in  Cowper's  time  played  with  tops  and 
marbles  as  do  their  descendants  of  to-day.    The  old  tree  bears  its  age 
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bravely  though  soniewhat  shorn  of  its  shiry  by  a  storm  in  1884  which 
blew  a  great  portion  to  the  ground.  The  High  Street  has  during  the 
last  decade  been  subje*5ted  to  a  great  improvement,  the  side  walks  have 
been  paved  with  blue  bricks  in  iilace  of  the  monstrous  pebbles.  "West- 
lands  "  one  of  the  very  few  really  nice  lioiises  in  the  town  stands  at  the 
commencement  of  High  Street.  It  is  an  anuient  stone  house  that  has 
been  considerably  modernised  and  bears  the  date  1611.  It  is  at  the 
north  end  of  the  town  where  the  hands  of  the  modern  builder  are  most 
apparent  as  this  portion  with  its  fine  shoe  fa(5iory  is  a  recent  addition, 
and  considerably  adds  to  the  appearance  of  this  once  sleepy  place. 

The  contrast  between  OIney  of  to-day  and  that  of  the  past  could 
not  be  greater.  Imagine  the  High  Street  having  on  ihe  west  side  of 
it  a  miniature  river  with  its  dilapidated  banks  propped  up  with  wicker- 
work,  over  hanging  willow  trees,  a  wide  causeway,  and  a  miserably  kept 
roadway,  lined  with  stone-built  and  thatched  cottages,  with  here  and 
there  a  well-built  house — the  spacious  triangular  Market  Place  with 
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the  hexagonal  building  known  as  the  Round  House  (the  parish  lock-up) 
the  Shiel  Hall,  and  three  large  elm  trees,  and  jou  may  then  form  a 
good  idea  of  Bygone  Olney. 

The  rivulet  was  comprised  of  two  streams,  the  larger  one  running 
from  Yardley  road  (Townsend)  and  the  smaller  one  from  Spring  lane, 
meeting  opposite  to  where  now  stands  the  Cowper  Memorial  Church. 
Here  they  turned  at  right-angles  under  a  high  arch,  which  gave  the 
name  to  that  particular  locality,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  river. 

No  records  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  Hyde,  Olney  Courts,  Olney 
Park,  and  the  ancient  Church.  According  to  tradition,  the  Church 
stood  at  Townsend,  or  at  the  north  end  of  the  present  town,  this  site 
being  such  as  was  generally  chosen  in  bygone  times.  The  tree  that 
stands  there  is  still  known  as  the  Church-yard  Elm  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
only  evidence,  for  there  is  a  spring  known  as  Christian's  Well,  and 
further  still  several  human  skeletons  and  bones  were  discovered  when 
the  foundations  of  the  present  Feoffee  Houses  were  laid. 

Yardley  road  was  formerly  known  as  **  White  Cross  Hill,"  probably 
from  the  cross  of  the  ancient  church  that  stood  at  Townsend. 

The  Hyde  is  a  farm  lying  between  the  Warrington  and  Yardley  roads, 
and  from  the  number  and  variety  of  Roman  antiquities,  which  from  time 
to  time  have  been  discovered,  it  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  known 
sites  in  the  parish.  Besides  the  finding  of  these  relics,  the  Hyde 
possesses  other  interesting  features  in  the  shape  of  excavations  near  the 
top  of  the  hill  on  which  the  house  is  situated.  These  hollows,  forming 
three  sides  of  a  square — south,  east,  and  west — are  entirely  paved  with 
roughly  hewn  stones,  many  of  which  are  considerably  worn.  The  long- 
est of  these  excavations  is  the  one  on  the  east,  which  extends  to  the 
brook  that  runs  at  the  rear  of  the  house.  This  stone  work  is  undermined 
by  a  drain.  The  pavement  abutting  on  the  brook  is  about  a  yard  wide 
while  in  other  parts  of  the  square  it  extends  almost  to  four  yards. 

Proceeding  south,  on  the  right  hand  was  a  long  stone-built,  and 
thatched  two-storied  building,  where  now  stand  the  three  cottages 
bearing  a  tablet  with  the  following  engraved  upon  it,  £.H.  A.D.  1887, 
and  being  numbers  121,  123a,  and  125a,  High  Street.  This  house  bore 
substantial  proof  of  being  one  of  the  most  important  houses  of  the 
town  in  the  early  part  of  the  XVHth  Century,  for  the  walls  of  a  large 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  evidently  the  banqueting  room,  were  decor- 
ated in  a  most  elaborate  style,  by  a  now  unknown  artist,  with  plaster 
work  in  bold  relief.  The  designs  were  carefully  executed,  though  they 
looked  out  of  proportion,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  coats  of  white- 
wash they  had  received  from  time  to  time,  The  principal  design 
specifies  at  whose  cost  these  interesting  models  were  executed,  and  he 
was  undoubtedly  a'*  beef-eater"  the  subjedl  being  John  Brunt  on  horse- 
back dressed  as  a  beef-eater  and  with  a  broken  leg  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  which  is  one-sixteenth  its  real  size.  This  was  over  the 
sideboard  or  dresser  at  the  north-end  of  the  room  and  the  moulding 
round  the  bottom  and  sides  finished  off  in  the  ceiling  cornice.  The 
largest  work  was  one  with  the  inscription ''  Charity  "  which  undoubtedly 
gave  rise  to  the  popular  title  of  theae  plasters  as  ''  Hope,  Faith,  and 
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Charity."  This  was  inscribed  over  the  head  of  the  woman,  who  is 
holding  a  child  on  her  left  arm  to  the  breast.  On  the  left  was  a  boy 
with  a  hockey  stick  in  his  hand,  and  on  hei  right  was  a  giri  who  seems  to 
have  picked  an  apple  from  the  tree  at  her  side  and  was  in  the  adt  of 
flinging  it  at  the  boy.  In  the  right-band  space  there  was  a  model  of 
the  Great  House  thus  showing  that  it  must  have  been  enlarged  instead 
of  built,  in  1642,  A  view  of  the  church  was  also  added,  having  a  porch 
on  the  south  side.  The  whole  was  a  massive  pieci^  of  ornamentation  and 
was  enclosed  in  a  fine  scroll,  finished  off  with  herons  feeding  their  young, 
a  peacock,  and  a  pheasant.    It  occupied  the  whole  of  the  wall  above 

the  open  fire- 
place at  the  south 
end  of  the  room. 
Two,  in  ovals  sur- 
rounded by  ar- 
mour designs, 
occupied  posi- 
tion on  the  walls. 
The  subject 
'Night,'of  which 
the  illustration  is 
a  sketch  before 
renovations,  is, 
as  will  be  noticed 
a  woman  ftjlly 
dressed,  and  sit- 
ting on  the  clouds 
with  a  c resent 
moon  in  her  left 
hand  Day  a  woman  also  on  the  clouds  draped  in  a  very  low 
dress  with  a  large  bunch  of  well  designed  flowers  in  her  left  hand 
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On  this  thfi  sun,  by  its  rays,  is  evidently  attracting  the  butterflies  and 
moths,  and  the  bouquet,  thu  bees,  which  are  plentifully  scattered  over  the 
foreground.  This  one  is  in  the  possession  of  the  editor  of  this  work. 
On  the  ceiling  a  line  figure  of  "  Cupid  "  concludes  the  works  of  art 
that  the  said  John  Brunt  left  to  commemorate  his  lengthened  stay  in 
Olney,  during  the  year  1614. 

Entering  the  Market  Place,  on  the  left  is  noticed  the  "  Swan  Inn," 
now  number  6,  High  Street,  afterwards  immortaHjed  by  Cowper  in  his 
Taii,  as  the  destination  of  the  post  boy,  with  the  letters  for  the  town. 
On  the  same  side  and  opposite  15,  Marketplace  stood  the  Round 
House  where  unruly  and  law-breaking  members  of  society  were  incar- 
cerated, and  whence  those  who  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  "the 
catt  tail  "  marched  to  the  High  Arch  and  back.  It  was  taken  down 
about  1846  and  re-eredted  for  a  short  time  on  the  ground  in  front  of 
the  present  Board  Schools.  This  building  was  not  the  only  one  on 
the  Market  Place,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  engraving  on  page  6+. 
The  building  standing  on  the  right  is  the  Shiel  or  old  Town  Hall.  The 
upper  room  of  this  building  was  approached  at  the  north  end  by  a 
double  flight  of  steps.  Two  bow  windows  gave  hght  to  this  assembly 
room.  At  the  south  end  was  a  smithy.  This  useful  place,  though 
small,  was  demolished  about  18:0.  There  are  records  of  cottages 
standing  between  the  Round  House  and  the  one  now  known  as 
Cowper's  House,  which  were  of  no  great  importance,  and  gave  to  this 
part  of  the  town  a  very  straggling  appearance. 

The  elm  trees,  of 
which  only  one  out  of 
three  remains,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been 
planted  to  commemor- 
ate the  union  of  the 
three  kingdoms  in  the 
reign  of  James  the 
First.  Under  this  tree 
stood  the  stocks. 

Passiiig  on  towards 

"  Brigge  Street  "  we 

reach  Dagnel  Lane,  a. 

narrow     thoroughfare 

leading  to  Weston 

Underwood,  with   its 

ancientDagnelHouse, 

an  old  mansion  with 

THE  GREAT  HousB  thfcc  gables  ;  we  then 

come  in  view  of  the 

Great    House  with   its    many  gables  and  square  mulHoned  windows 

peering  at  the  rear  of  the  chancel  of  the  church.     This  house  is  said 

to  have  been  built  by  W.  Johnson  impropriator  of  the  great  tithes,  in 

it>42,  but  it  would  appear  from  the  allegorical  plasters  before  alluded 

to,  that  it  was  in  existence  in    1624,  thus  testifying  to  the  fadl  that  it 
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most  be  the  same  mansion  adjoining  the  church  in  which  King  Edward 
the  Fourth  was  taken  prisoner,  and  which  Lord  hjttoa  describes  so 
vividly  in  his  "  Last  of  the  Barons."  After  twenty-seven  years  residence 
in  thii  house  W.  Johnson  died,  and  it  was  occupied  for  several  gener- 
ations by  his  descendants  who  allowed  it  gradually  to  fall  into  decay,  and 
like  all  the  other  interesting  buildings,  its  place  knows  it  no  more.  The 
only  remains  of  this  noble  residence  are  the  large  pillars  of  the  north 
enuance  gates  to  the  church  yard.  These  were  presented  to  the 
churchwardens  and  removed  from  the  former  position,  which  was  about 
sixty  yards  nearer  the  mill.  For  several  years  this  noble  building, 
with  its  handsome  and  massive  oak  staircase,  was  used  as  a  workhouse 
in  addition  to  those  in  the  Workhouse  Yard,  no*  known  as  Tory  Row, 
In  this  instance  the  male  inmates  were  clothed  in  coarse  white  flannel 
swallow- tailed  coats,  leather  breeches,  and  dog-skin  cap. 

Another  old-time  structure,  that  of  the  Parish  Cross,  stood  between 
the  north-west  comer  of  the  church  tower,  and  the  wall  dividing  Lord- 
ship close.  The  last  remaining  portion  of  this  was  the  base  which 
remained  till  about  1800. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  town,  where  the  Lavendon  and  Warrington 
roads  meet,  a  man  named  Marryot,  a  /ilo  de  se,  who  committed  suicide 
at  the  Saracen's  Head  Inn,  was  buried  in  1790.  This  spot  is  supposed 
to  be  the  site  on  which  stood  the  gallows.  A  short  distance  from  here, 
along  the  Lavendon  road,  on  the  site  known  as  Dropshort,  stood  the 
Pest  House. 

There  were  formerly,  a  National  School,  two  Infant  Schools,  and  a 
Lace  School,  the  produce  of  which  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  child- 
ren, also  a  Sewing  School ;  and  a  School  for  training  female  servants. 
The  Sunday  School  contained  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Children. 

Olney  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  destructive  fires  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  town.  In  1786  a  calamitous  fire  consumed  43  houses. 
Other  conflagrations  occured  on  August  S,  1851  ;  January  4,  and  April 
8,  1853  1  March  13  and  June  16,  1854. 

Warrington  had  its  church  or  ecclesiastical  chapel.  There  are  no 
remains  to  mark  its  site. 

The  Chapeis. 

The  places  of  worship,  other  than 
the  Parish  Church,  are  the  Cowper 
Memorial  Congregation  Church,  the 
SutclifT  Baptbt  Chapel,  and  the  Friends' 
Meeting  House. 

Standing  a  little  back,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  High  Street,  is  what  may 
be  considered  an  ornament  of  cheerful 
and  substantial  appearance  to  the  town. 
This  is  no  less  than  the  Cowper  Me- 
morial Chapel,  which  was  eredled  in 
1879  through  the  untiring  exertions  of 
the  Rev.  George  G.  Hortoo,  who  will 
alwa^  be  lookra  upon  as  a  benefiuftoi 
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to  the  town  of  Olnej,  by  the  great  improvement  he  has  made  in  its 
appearance  through  the  eredtion  of  this  noble  edifice.  When  he  took 
the  pastorate  of  this  congregation  he  felt  convinced  that  unless  the  old 
white  washed  building  was  replaced  by  something  of  an  attradlive  and 
becoming  appearance,  Congregationalism  would  not  flourish  here ;  so 
he  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  raising  the  necessary  funds.  He 
made  a  commencement  and  succeeded,  and  well  too,  the  outcome  being 
the  purchase  of  the  old  cottages  abutting  the  street,  their  site  being  nicely 
laid  out  as  an  approach  to  the  main  entrance.  The  building  is  of  local 
stone,  faced  with  Bath  stone.  The  principal  external  features  that  meet 
the  gaze  of  passers  by  are  the  double  entrance  doorways  and  the  two 
traceried  windows  with  a  shaft  between,  supporting  a  figure  of  Cowper. 

The  Baptist  Chapel,  known  recently  by  the  name  of  Sutclififs  Chapel, 
is  an  old  building,  dating  from  1 694,  and  is  approached  by  the  narrow 
road  leading  to  the  Brewery.  In  1763  it  was  enlarged,  and  having  be- 
come greatly  dilapidated  it  was  thoroughly  renovated  in  1 895,  at  a  cost 
of  fourteen  hundred  pounds.  The  plans  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Charles 
Dorman  and  the  work  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Wingrove,  both  of 
Northampton. 

The  Reverend  John  Sutcliff,  m.a.,  who  was  so  intimately  conne<$led 
with  the  formation  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  was  pastor  here 
for  thirty-nine  years ;  and  his  remains  lie  in  the  burial  ground  adjoining 
the  chapel.  William  Carey,  "  the  apostle  of  modem  missions,"  was 
also  intimately  associated  with  it,  having  been  received  a  member  on 
his  own  profession,  July  the  14th,  1785. 

In  reference  to  this  place  of  worship,  the  following,  taken  from  The 
Baptist  Magazine  y  for  April  1822,  gives  a  fair  account  of  its  past  history. 
''January  19,  1694,  the  ground  on  which  the  place  of  worship  now 
stands  was  conveyed  by  trustees  for  forty-five  pounds.  The  declaration 
of  trust  recites  '  that  the  said  persons,  and  others  of  the  like  persuasion 
of  the  same  sentiments  with  Mr.  Gibbs,  pastor  of  a  church  at  Newport 
Pagnel,  commonly  called  Independents,  shall  and  may  assemble  to- 
gether, at,  in,  or  upon  the  said  premises,  at  all  such  times  as  they  shall 
think  fit,  for  the  exercise  of  their  religion.'  There  is  no  document  as  to 
who  were  the  pastors  before  1741.  A  memorandum  of  Sept.  5,  171 1, 
says,  '  the  meeting-place  that  Joseph  Palmer  now  frequently  preaches 
in.'  On  a  stone  in  one  of  the  aisles  is  inscribed  *John  Castor,  a 
minister,  lies  buried  in  this  place  :  died  1720,  aged  88.'  November  15, 
1738,  certain  persons  named  in  the  old  church  book  were  dismissed 
from  the  Baptist  Church  at  Walgrave,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Moses 
Deacon,  who  settled  then  as  a  Stridl  Baptist  Church.  Some  time  in 
the  year  1741,  Francis  Walker  was  received  by  letter  from  Princes 
Risborough,  and  settled  as  pastor,  November  14,  that  year.  He  died, 
aged  46,  0<Slober  22nd,  1748.  William  Walker  joined  the  Church, 
February  1749.  He  preached  till  Michaelmas,  1752,  and  from  that 
time  till  Lady  Day,  1753,  preached  at  Newport,  and  then  returned  to 
Olney.  At  what  time  he  was  settled,  I  cannot  tell,  though  probably 
that  or  the  next  year.  After  this  the  place  was  destitute  till  the  summer 
of  1775,  when  Mr.  John  Sutcliff  came,  and  was  set  apart  to  the  pastoral 
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office  the  following  summer.     He  continued  his  labours  till  June  1815. 
Our  present  pastor,  Mr.  J.  Simmons,  was  settled  in  March  181 8." 

Thompson,  in  his  manuscript,  speaking  of  the  Baptist  Chapel  says 
"  Mr.  Gibbs  of  Newport,  bought  a  place  at  Olney,  and  preached  there 
frequently  till  he  had  raised  an  interest.  Sometime  in  Charles  the 
Second's  reign  he  gave  his  meeting  to  ye  people  there.  Upon  his 
death  Mr.  Morris  settled  as  pastor  there.  He  afterwards  removed  to 
Rowel  and  died  there.  He  was  an  Independent,  but  ye  congregation 
was  mixed.  On  some  occasion  he  removed  from  ye  old  meeting,  and, 
with  ye  Independents,  made  a  new  meeting.  The  Baptists,  though  but 
few,  continued  to  keep  open  ye  old  place,  that  is  Mr.  Gibbs'  meeting. 
This  was  ye  foundation  of  the  Baptist  interest  at  Oulney.  The  next 
pastor  after  Mr.  Morris  was  Mr.  Gibbons,  of  Haberdashers*  Hall  London. 
In  Mr.  Gibbons*  time  ye  interest  was  considerable,  but  upon  his  removal 
to  Royston  it  sunk  almost  to  nothing,  and  there  was  no  pastor  for  many 
year.  After  the  year  1734,  several  serious  Independents  joined  them- 
selves to  a  little  church  at  Yardley,  Northamptonshire.  Mr.  Drake  was 
pastor  there.  In  ye  year  1738,  he  began  to  preach  once  a  day  at  Oulney 
and  once  at  Yardley.  He  continued  this  for  nineteen  or  twenty  years, 
at  which  time,  ye  interest  of  Oulney  being  much  ye  largest,  and  the 
infirmities  of  old  age  rendering  him  incapable  of  riding  backwards  and 
forwards,  he  came  wholly  to  Oulney,  1759,  where  he  still  resides.  He 
said  when  he  first  came  there  both  ye  meetings  were  considerable,  but 
are  both  now  greatly  reduced.  This  was  first  due  to  ye  preaching 
of  Mr.  Browne,  the  vicar,  which  drew  away  many  of  ye  meeting.  Mr. 
Browne  is  now  Chaplain  at  Maudlin  College,  Blackheath,  but  his  suc- 
cessor in  ye  church  seems  to  have  given  a  mortal  wound  to  ye  Dissenting 
interest  in  this  place.  Mr.  Newton*s  strain  of  preaching,  indefatigable 
visiting,  and  many  little  artifices  among  ye. poor  and  ye  young  people 
seems  to  carry  almost  everything  before  him.  His  preaching  marks  ye 
sincere  disciple  of  Jesus.** 

A  small  building,  known  as  the  Friend*s  Meeting  House  is  situated 
in  Silver  End.  For  many  years  this  was  used  by  the  Quakers  who  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  now  used  by  a  small  religous  body  of 
another  denomination. 

Charities, 

Ann  Hopkins  Smith,  a  benevolent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
built  and  endowed  a  range  of  Almshouses  for  twelve  single  women  or 
widows  above  the  age  of  forty.  Each  tenement  consists  of  a  sitting 
room  and  a  bed  chamber,  and  each  inmate  receives  5s.  a  week.  An 
inscription  on  the  almshouses  states  that  they  were  eredled  in  1819. 
She  also  endowed  the  British  School  which  adjoins  these  houses. 

By  his  will,  bearing  date  in  1626,  Richard  Peirson,  of  London,  mer- 
chant-tailor, amongst  other  things  bequeathed  unto  the  town  of  Olney, 
towards  the  better  relief,  support,  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  people 
of  the  said  town,  £1^0,  The  accumulation  of  interest  for  several  years 
together  with  a  certain  sum  of  money  raised  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Olney — amounting  on  the  whole  to  ;^203,  was  expended  in  the  purchase 
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of  property  which  now  consists  of  two  cottages  ; 
The  rents  and  profits  are  expended  on  the  poor 
The  Causeway  estate  consists  of  fourteen  he 
fourteen  acres  of  land.  When  the  Charity  Ci 
last  report  the  income  of  the  first  named  charity 
and  that  of  the  last  mentioned  was  ,^65  17s. 
latter  sum  is  expended  in  repairing  the  highways. 


7' 

.nd  eight  acres  of  land. 

parishioners. 

uses  and  cottages,  and 

missioners  made  their 

i-as  ^46  I  s.  per  annum, 

6d.  per  annum.     The 
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t  CCUPIES  a  delightful  po- 
sition in  an  extremely 
beautiful  part  cf  Buck- 
ingham shirts,  6^  mites 
north  from  Newport  Pagnell,  i^ 
miles  south-west  from  Olney,  and 
q  miles  north -east-by-east  from 
Stony  Stratford.  It  is  hounded 
on  the  north  by  Northampton- 
shire, on  the  east  by  Olney,  on 
the  south  by  the  river  Ouse  and 
Tyringham,  and  on  west  by  Ra- 
ea  is  1,839  acres,  and  the  popu- 
i  315.  The  village  consists  prin- 
ilt  and  thatched  cottages,  and  is 
former  home  of  one  of  England's 
patriotic  poets — Cowper.  it  is 
111  LUC  ccity  ocssiunal  Division,  County  Court,  Un- 
oion,  and  Rural  Deanery  of  Newport  Pagnell ;  Archdeaconry  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  and  the  Diocese  of  Oxford. 

Manorial  HUioty. 

The  lands  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance  in  Weston,  were  holden  as  a 
manor,  or  seven  hides  and  a  half.  There  were  seven  canicates  of  land  ; 
in  the  demesne  one  hide  ;  and  one  carucate  and  four  villeins,  with  three 
bordars,  had  six  carucates ;  and  with  them  were  seven  socmen,  and  a 
certain  y&ni('n^.  There  were  three  servants,  seven  carucates  of  pasture, 
wood  for  two  hundred  hogs.  It  was,  and  had  been  valued  at  1 00/- ;  in 
the  time  of  Edward,  at  £■).  Ten  thanes  had  holden  this  manor,  the 
men  of  Burgaret,  and  could  sell  it.  There  was  one  man  of  Alric,  who 
had  three  virgates,  and  could  sell  them. 

The  Earl  of  Morton's  land  in  Weston  was  holden  by  Ivo,  of  the  Earl, 
as  one  hide  and  two  parts  of  a  virgate.  There  was  one  carucate  of 
land,  and  two  oxen,  with  two  bordars  ;  a  carucate  of  pasture ;  wood 
for  twenty  hogs ;  then,  and  always  valued  at  10/-.  This  land  three 
thanes  bad  formerly  holden  ;  of  whom,  two  were  men  of  Burgaret,  who 
held  three  virgates,  and  two  parts  of  another  virgate  ;  and  a  man  of  Alric 
Fitz-Goding,  had  one  virgate,  and  could  sell  it. 

The  Countess  Judith  held  an  estate  here,  which  Anschitill  held  of  the 
Countess  as  three  virgates.   There  was  half  a  carucate,  and  four  bovates 
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of  pasture ;  wood  for  twenty  hogs ;  valued,  and  so  had  formerly  been,  at 
10/-  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Edward,  at  20/-.  This  land,  Vluric,  a  man  of 
Earl  Waltheof,  held,  and  could  sell  it. 

Geoffrey,  Bishop  of  Constance,  appears  to  have  been  the  principal 
possessor  and  chief  Lord  of  Olney,  if  not  of  Weston ;  but,  being  an 
Ecclesiastic,  after  his  decease,  both  these  manors  seem  to  have  reverted 
to  the  crown,  and  are  presumed  to  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign,  until  granted  by  Henry  iii.  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel ;  for  the 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Morton  being  attainted  of  high  treason  in  1 103,  his 
lands  and  earldom  were  bestowed  upon  Stephen  of  Blois,  afterwards 
King  of  England. 

The  Countess  Judith,  who  was  niece  of  the  Conqueror,  and  held  a 
small  estate  here  by  the  favour  of  the  new  sovereign,  was  matched,  as 
an  affair  of  policy,  with  a  powerful  nobleman,  and  given  in  marriage  to 
Waltheof,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Northampton  and  Huntingdon;  and 
it  seems  probable  that  his  ancestors  had  enjoyed  a  long  possession  of 
this  estate  (there  being  no  fewer  than  twelve  Earls  of  Northumberland, 
of  the  same  name  and  family,  in  linear  succession) ;  but  the  king  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign,  took  so  much  offence  at  the  condudl  of  this 
earl,  that,  in  the  despotic  and  sanguinary  spirit  of  the  times,  he  caused 
him  to  be  beheaded.  No  record  has  been  preserved  of  the  nature  or 
degree  of  his  delinquency  ;  but  the  princess,  his  widow,  being  after- 
wards disobedient  to  her  uncle's  wishes  to  marry  another  of  his  favourites 
Simon  de  St.  Lix,  because  **  he  was  lame  of  one  leg,'*  the  Conqueror  was 
so  much  displeased,  that  he  seized  on  great  part  of  her  possessions. 

The  king  is  presumed  to  have  kept  the  demesnes  of  Weston  inter 
alia,  during  a  considerable  time  ;  for  no  farther  mention  of  it  occurs, 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  when  it  is  related,  in  a  return  of  Knights- 
fees  here,  that  Amicia  de  Bidun,  in  1 1 74,  paid  scutage  for  half  a  Knights 
fee,  as  the  representative  of  John  de  Bidun,  the  founder  of  Lavendon 
'  Abbey,  who  held  an  estate  in  Weston  Underwood. 

To  whom  this  Manor  was  subsequently  granted  before  it  came  to  the 
Peyvres,  or  Peovers,  after  the  termination  of  Henry  iii.  is  by  no  means 
clearly  ascertained,  there  having  been  evidently  a  mistake  in  those 
accounts  which  describe  it  as  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  for 
that  was  Weston  Turville,  near  Aylesbur}^ ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  or  beginning  of  Edward  11,,  John  Peyvre  held  this  manor ;  and  one 
of  his  family  having  married  with  the  Bosuns,  or  Besyns,  a  fine  was 
passed  to  vest  the  estate  in  the  heirs  of  the  bodies  of  Paulin  Peyvre, 
and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Hugh  Besyn.  or  Bosun  ;  so  that  the  lands 
at  Weston  subsequently  descended  to  the  Throckmortons. 

The  Throckmortons  of  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire  were  a 
family  of  great  antiquity,  many  of  whom  held  several  important  offices 
under  the  Crown,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  11.  They  became 
conneAed  with  this  county  in  1446,  by  the  marriage  of  Sir  Thomas 
Throckmorton  with  Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Robert  Olney, 
Knight,  of  Weston  Underwood,  by  Goditha,  daughter  of  William 
Bosun. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary^Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  was  impli- 
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cated  in  Sir  Thomas  Wyat's  conspiracy,  and  brought  to  trial ;  however, 
he  defended  himself  through  a  trial  often  hours*  duration  with  admir- 
able ability  and  courage,  and  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  ;  but  was 
detained  as  a  prisoner  for  some  time,  and  fined  ;^2,ooo.  Notwith- 
standing, he  was  afterwards  received  by  the  queen  with  marks  of  favour 
and  esteem,  and  subsequently  fought  in  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin*s.  He 
was  a  valiant  soldier  and  commander,  and  a  consumate  statesman.  He 
died  12  February  1570,  of  the  plague;  but  Fuller  says,  **  at  supper, 
eating  of  sallad,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison,  the  rather  because 
happening  in  the  house  of  one,  no  mean  artist  in  that  faculty,  Robert 
Earl  of  Leicester,"  and  lies  buried  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Catherine 
Cree  church,  London.  It  is  remarkable,  that  he  left  his  own  life  in 
verse,  written,  as  is  supposed,  during  his  imprisonment,  and  said  to 
have  been  in  the  library  at  Weston.  The  account  of  the  meeting  of 
Sir  Nicholas  with  his  father,  after  he  had  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  is  interesting : 

"  Now,  some  thing  gain'd,  I  licensM  to  absent 
Myself  a  space ;  a  progress  rode 
Unto  ray  triends  ;  with  me  my  wife  there  went, 
And  with  my  father  we  awhile  abode 
To  me  he  shew*d  good  countenance  openly  ; 
But  yet  alone  he  checkt  me  bitterly. 

He  thumpt  me  on  the  breast,  and  thus  began  : 
Sir  Knight !  Sir  Knave  !  a  foolish  boy  you  are  ; 
And  yet  thou  think'st  thyself  a  goodly  man ; 
Why  should*st  thou  scorn  thy  father's  daily  fare  ? 
Or  send  me  word  when  I  should  see  thee  here  ? 
As  who  should  say  I  should  piovide  good  cheer. 

Too  base  for  thee  thou  thought'st  thy  father's  food  ; 
But  say  'tis  so  ;  I  tell  thee  in  good  sooth 
My  carter's  meat  I  think  is  far  too  good 
For  such  an  one  who  brings  so  dainty  tooth ; 
I  see  thou  grow'st  into  disdain  of  me 
Wherefore,  know  this,  I  careless  am  of  thee." 

Another  passage,  respe<5ling  the  death  of  his  father,  is  too  remark- 
able to  be  omitted  : 

**  When  all  of  us  at  years ;  when  two  made  knights  ; 
When  five  of  us  had  been  of  parliament ; 
All  forward  in  the  world,  when  all  these  sights 
Our  father  saw — then,  summon'd  hence  he  went 
No  boot  to  strive,  when  death  lists  hence  to  call. 
Who  is  no  sparing  judge,  but  visits  all. 

His  want,  though  somewhat  I  bewail'd  with  tears 
The  miss  of  him,  yet  I  did  not  discern  : 
My  loss  I  could  not  see  through  youthful  years  ; 
But  all  too  late,  at  length  this  I  did  learn, 
That  he  who  seeth  his  father  laid  in  grave, 
May  leave  to  look  so  sure  a  staff  to  have." 

Francis  Throckmorton  was  confined  in  a  dungeon  called  ''Little 
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ease,"  in  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  was  treated  with  great  cruelty. 
He  was  detedled  in  a  treasonable  correspondence  (said  to  have  been 
discovered  by  an  intercepted  letter  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots),  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and  put  to  the  rack,  to  extort  confession  ;  whereupon, 
the  Lord  Paget  and  Earl  of  Arundel,  a  courtier,  fled  into  France ;  but 
the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Northumberland  were  soon  afterwards 
committed  to  the  Tower.  Throckmorton  had  sent  a  cabinet  of  papers 
to  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador  ;  and  there  were  found  in  his  cof- 
fers, two  lists  ;  one  of  ports  convenient  to  land  forces,  and  the  other 
of  names  of  English  gentlemen  favourable  to  the  Romish  religion  ; 
but  which  he  declared  were  forged,  and  so  persisted  on  the  rack.  Be- 
ing put  to  the  rack  a  second  time,  he  answered  all  questions  demanded, 
admitting  whatever  they  urged  against  him,  such  as  that  he  had  con- 
sulted with  Sir  Francis  Englefield  and  others,  how  the  country  might 
be  attempted  by  foreigners  and  the  government  altered,  and  had  taken 
those  notes  ;  that  he  understood  the  catholic  Princes  had  resolved  on 
the  invasion  of  England,  and  setting  the  Queen  of  Scots  at  liberty ; 
that  he  had  shewn  these  things  to  Mendoza,  etc.  ;  but  when  brought 
to  trial  at  Guildhall,  2 1  May,  steadfastly  denied  ;  openly  accused  the 
queen  of  cruelty ;  and  said  he  had  confessed  to  avoid  further  torture. 
He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered ;  and  10  July, 
was  executed  at  Tyburn,  again  denying  what  he  had  said,  although  he 
had,  in  order  to  obtain  a  pardon  after  sentence,  repeated  his  confession 
in  writing.* 

Sir  Thomas  Throckmorton,  Knight,  who  married  the  heiress  of  the 
Olneys  of  Weston,  was  sheriff  of  Worcestershire  and  Leicestershire ; 
and  knight  of  the  shire  for  Worcestershire  in  1+47.  His  father.  Sir 
John  Throckmorton,  had  been  Chamberlain  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
knight  of  the  shire  for  Worcestershire  ;  both  were  buried  at  Fladbury, 
in  Worcestershire.  Sir  Robert  Throckmorton,  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  was 
a  Privy  Councillor  in  i486,  and  a  commander  at  the  battle  of  Stoke  in 
the  following  year.  He  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  in 
15 18,  and  died  abroad  in  1519.  His  son.  Sir  George  Throckmorton, 
Knight,  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Nicholas,  Lord  Vaux  of  Har- 
rowden.  He  was  sheriff  of  Warwick  and  Leicester,  and  died  in  1553, 
and  was  buried  at  Coughton  in  Warwickshire.  Sir  Nicholas  Throck- 
morton, who  died  in  1570,  above  alluded  to  in  conne(5lion  with 
Wyat's  conspiracy,  was  sewer  to  Henry  viii.,  commander  at  Boulogne 
and  at  Musselburgh,  chief  butler  of  England,  chamberlain  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  ambassador  to  Francis  11.  of  France.  In  the  troublous 
reign  of  Charles  i..  Sir  Robert  Throckmorton,  Baronet,  of  Weston 
Underwood,  suffered  much  for  his  loyalty  to  his  sovereign.  His  lands 
were  sequestered,  his  mansion  at  Coughton  was  plundered  and  con- 
verted into  a  garrison  of  the  Parliamentarian  forces,  and  himself  com- 

♦A  very  rare  pamphlet,  printed  in  1584,  was  sold  by  auction  by  Messrs.  Sotheby, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  on  3  March  1899,  entitled  **  Francis  Throckmor- 
ton. A  discoverie  of  the  treasons  practised  and  attempted  against  the  Queenes 
Majestie  and  the  Realme  (for  which)  he  was  arraigned  and  condemned  in  Guyld  Hall 
the  one  and  twentie  day  of  May  last  past.** 
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pelled  to  seek  refuge  at  Worcester.  He  died  in  1650,  and  was  buried 
at  Cough  ton.  Sir  Thomas  Throckmorton,  the  second  baronet,  died 
in  1680,  and  was  buried  at  Weston  Underwood.  Sir  Robert,  the  third 
baronet,  partly  rebuilt  Weston  House,  and  gave  six  bells  to  the  church. 
He  died  in  1720,  and  was  buried  at  Weston.  His  elder  brother,  Fran- 
cis, died  at  Bruges  in  1676,  and  his  heart  was  buried  here  at  Weston. 
Two  of  their  sisters,  Anne  and  Elizabeth,  were  nuns  in  French  convents 
^the  former  at  Paris,  the  laiter  at  Rouen.  The  fourth  baronet.  Sir 
Robert  was  distinguished  for  his  great  charity,  benevolence,  and  hos- 
pitality. He  died  in  1791,  without  male  issue,  and  was  buried  at 
Coughton.  His  first  wife,  Theresa,  daughter  of  the  second  Marquis 
of  Powis,  was  buried  at  Weston.  Two  of  his  daughters  became  nuns 
at  Paris. 

George  Throckmorton,  of  Weston  Underwood,  successor  to  the 
fourth  baronet  in  the  possessions  of  the  Weston  estate,  married  Anna 
Maria,  sole  daughter  of  William  Parton,  of  Hatton,  Gloucestershire, 
by  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  John  Courteney,  of  Molland,  Devonshire, 
and  died  at  Bath,  and  was  interred  there  in  1767.  His  son,  Sir  John 
Courteney  Throckmorton,  the  fifth  baronet,  was  bom  at  Weston  in  1753, 
and  died  and  was  buried  at  Coughton  in  i8ig.  The  sixth  baronet 
bore  the  same  name  as  the  fifth,  and  died  here  in  1826.  Sir  Charles 
Courteney  Throckmorton,  his  brother,  was  the  next  baronet,  and  he 
died  in  1840,  and  was  buried  at  Coughton.  Soon  after  the  accession  of 
Sir  Charles  to  the  estate  at  Coughton,  the  old  mansion  at  Weston  was 
taken  down,  and  the  proprietor  removed  to  the  more  ancient  abode  of 
the  Throckmorxons,  at  Coughton. 

This  estate  was  sold  at  the  Mart,  London,  5  December  1 898.  Wil- 
liam Anker,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Simmons  &  Sons,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  was  the  auctioneer,  and  opened  the  proceedings  by  saying  he 
would  answer  any  questions  relating  to  the  conditions  of  sale,  which, 
however,  he  would  not  read  as  they  were  in  the  hands  of  those  present. 
No  one  present  desiring  further  information,  he  commenced  business  by 
referring  to  Cowper's  descriptions  ot  the  property,  and  while  admitting 
that  considerations  of  this  kind,  were  thought  by  some  to  add  but  Utile 
to  the  intrinsic  value,  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  they  had  a  strong 
bearing  on  the  pr«3perty  in  question,  and  made  its  acquisition  more 
desirable.  The  sentimental  value,  which  should  add  to  the  actual 
value,  was  still  further  enhanced  by  the  fadl  that  it  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  a  noted  family  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  audience 
listened  to  all  this  with  great  patience,  being  quite  unmoved  by  the 
sentimental  rhetoric  with  which  they  were  being  favoured.  When  the 
audlioneer  descended  to  the  domain  of  adlual  figures,  he  seemed  to 
get  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  his  audience.  He  stated  that  a  city  expert, 
25  years  ago  had  valued  the  estate  at  ;^i  30,000  ;  that  20  years  since, 
an  offer  of  ;^i  18,000  was  refused,  and  that  subsequently  another  of 
;^ 1 04,000  shared  the  same  fate.  He  did  not  remind  them  that,  some 
years  ago  it  was  sold  for;^i  12,000,  to  a  member  of  the  aristocracy,  the 
purchase  falling  through  owing  to  a  quibble  about  the  timber.  Bids 
were  now  invited,  and  after  a  pause  a  start  was  made  at  ;^35>ooo, 
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advancing  by  ;^i,ooo  until  ;^39,ooo  was  reached,  where  for  a  time  it 
remained.  Then  an  extra  ;^50o  was  offered,  to  which  the  auctioneer 
demurred,  but  eventually  gave  way.  After  a  further  pause  during  which 
the  auctioneer  did  his  best  to  move  his  hearers,  another  bid  of  an  extra 
;^i,ooo  was  obtained,  the  property  being  knocked  down  at  ;^40,5oo. 
The  purchase  was  made  by  Messrs.  Frere,  Cholmeley  &  Co,  solicitors, 
for  Major  Wentworth  Grenville  Bowyer. 

EccUsiasHcal  History. 

The  Church  was  originally  only  a  Chanel  of  Ease  to  Olniv,  until  Pope 
Gregory,  in  1376,  on  the  petition  of  John  de  Olney,  then  Lord  of  the 
Town,  issued  his  Bull,  permitting  the  inhabitants  a  p. ace  of  Sepulture 
and  a  chapel,  on  the  representation  of  Weston  being  more  than  one 
mile  distant  from  Olney,  and  incommodious  for  their  attendance  and 
use  ;  it  being  agreed,  that  the  curates  should  have  a  stipend  or  salary 
paid  by  the  said  John  Olney  and  all  his  successors,  as  Lords  or  Impro- 
priators. There  were  no  glebe  lands  belonging  to  Weston ;  and 
although  the  Valor  in  E<5ton  stands  at  £iol\^l-  per  annum,  the 
minister  was  insufficiently  maintained.  In  1764,  it  was  returned  to  the 
Diocesan,  that  the  curates,  presented  to  the  Bishop  to  obtain  his 
episcopal  license  to  be  appointed  thereunto,  were  to  receive  the  stipend, 
payable  by  Sir  Robert  Throckmorton;  and  he  being  a  Roman  Catholic, 
the  curates  have  been,  of  course,  ever  since  the  Reformation,  made  by 
certain  trustees,  in  the  name  of  the  patron.  The  annual  income  now 
is  only  ;£49/io/-. 

Curates  since  the  Reformation, 

Christopher  Giles,  in  1524. 
Robert  Skelmardy  officiated  in  1560. 
Thomas  Philips  was  minister  in  1568  and  1593. 

Hugh  Porter  1596.    He  willed,  31  July  1637,  to  be  buried  in  the  church  or  church- 
yard here. 
Thomas  Johnson  was  minister  in  1647. 
Thomas  Benet  was  curate  in  1653. 

Thomas  Richards,  m.a.,  was  admitted  13  March  1677.    His  successor  was 
Samuel  Salmon,  b.a.,  who  was  admitted  19  April  1681 
Robert  Eskrigg,  m.a.,  was  admitted  15  April  1684.    He  was  also  Ticar  of  Rav- 

enstone ;  and  on  his  cession. 
James  Hope,  m.a.  was  admitted  13  January  1692  ;  died  in  1732  ;  and  was  succeeded 

by 
Henry  Kelly,  who  was  also  vicar  of  Olney  in  1735. 
John  Clarke  was  licensed  by  the    Bishop  in  1753;  to  whom  the  Rev.  Thomas 

Scott  (the  celebrated  redlor  of  Aston  Sandford),  was  some  time  a  stipendiary 

curate.    At  his  death,  he  was  succeeded  by 
John  Buchanan,  admitted  in  1810.    He  died  in  1826,  and  his  successor  was 
William  Godfrey,  b.a.,  licensed  by  the  Bishop,  and  admitted  in  February  1827. 

He  was  also  vicar  of  Ravenstone.    It  has  since  remained  in  conjundUon  with 

Ravenstone« 

Weston  House, 

Weston  House  stood  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ouse,  about  one  mile 
west  of  Olney,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river.  This  venerable 
Gothic  manor-house  formed  a  quadrangle  enclosing  a  court.    Some 


\ 
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parts  of  it  were  supposed  to  have  been  six  or  seven  centuries  in  existence 
It  was  pulled  down  in  1827,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  sixth  Baronet, 
and  no  part  of  the  mansion  itself  is  standing.  The  extensive  and  valu- 
able library,  numerous  family  portraits,  and  many  coats  of  arms  in 
painted  glass,  with  which  the  windows  were  adorned,  were  removed  to 
Coughton.  A  portion  of  the  stabling,  crowned  by  a  cupola  (in  which 
is  a  good  clock)  remains  ;  as  well  as  four  stone  piers  surmounted  by 
vines  and  pines.  The  Catholic  Chapel  occupies  a  portion  of  the  site 
of  the  mansion.  A  writer  of  much  taste  in  an  old  magazine,  whose 
•*fate  *'  it  was  to  see  this  old  seat  of  the  Throckmortons  levelled  with 
the  dust,"  describes  the  old  mansion  as  having  been  "  seated  upon  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  well  flanked  by  its  old  hereditary  trees.  The  grounds 
which  surround  it"  he  says,  "  descend  with  a  beautiful  sweep  to  the 
river  Ouse,  whose  delightful  meanderings  were  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  melancholy  Cowper.  From  the  terrace  on  the  right  of  the  mansion 
are  seen  the  stately  groves  of  Tyringham,  once  the  domain  of  the 
Knightly  family  of  that  name,  one  of  whose  warlike  sons  lost  his  life  on 
the  bloody  plains  of  Wakefield.  The  front  view  comprises  the  picflure- 
sque  village  of  Emberton,  and  Clifton  Hall,  late  the  scat  of  the  Small 
family.  On  the  left  is  the  town  of  Olney,  with  its  Gothic  church  and 
ancient  bridge."  And  after  a  quotation  or  two  from  Cowper,  he 
continues  :  **  In  short  there  is  scarcely  a  place  in  this  part  of  the  king- 
dom equal  to  it  in  point  of  diversified  view,  poetical  recoUecflions,  and 
interesting  antiquity."  Further  on  he  adds,  referring  to  the  old  house 
"At  this  moment  little  or  nothing  remains  of  its  once  ponderous  walls 
and  antique  gables.  The  wild  winds  from  the  surrounding  hills  now 
sweep  unchecked  and  mournfully  over  that  space,  the  abode  of  the  wise, 
the  powerful,  and  the  brave."  Again,  he  adds,  "Were  the  northern 
magician  to  obtain  the  many  traditionary  gleanings  of  this  hall  and  family 
I  doubt  not  that  he  would  send  forth  to  the  world  a  tale,  not  inferior  in 
interest  to  some  of  his  happiest  producflions.  That  materials  for  such 
an  undertaking  are  not  wanting  must  be  evident  to  all  those  who  are 
aware  that  this  family  has  always  been  firmly  attached  totheCatholic  faith, 
and  of  course  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Reformation,  very  unfavourably 
disposed  towards  the  Government.  One  of  them  suifered  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  for  bein^  deeply  concerned  in  one  of  the  various  plots 
to  free  Mary  of  Scotland  from  her  imprisonment  by  Elizabeth  ;  and  I 
believe  tradition  informs  us  that  there  was  searcely  a  plot  to  accomplish 
Catholic  ascendancy,  and  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  which  had  not  the 
name  of  Throckmorton  attached  to  it." 

The  scenery  of  the  park  and  around  is  of  the  finest  description,  and 
has  well  supplied  a  theme  for  Cowper*s  muse.  This  was  the  favourite 
topic  of  this  greatly  admired  poet,  who  for  years  resided  at  Olney,  and 
then  removed  to  Weston.  The  **  Wilderness  "  alluded  to  by  Cowper, 
is  a  delightful  retreat,  and  contains  several  statues,  pedestals  with  urns, 
etc.,  some  of  which  bear  inscriptions.  Cowper  describes  this  thick 
grove,  as  well  as  all  the  other  parts  of  the  rich  scenery,  and  the  obje(Sls 
of  interest  in  Weston  Park.  There  are  some  noble  avenues  both  of 
lime  and  chestnut  trees  around  the  Park.    On  the  brow  of  a  hill  at  the 
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nonh  end  of  the  Park  is  a  summer  house,  better  known  as  the  "Alcove." 


In  the  Villagi, 
almost   in    the   centre,   and    where    tht:    roads   are    placed    at    right 
angles,  is  the  base  of  an  ancient  cross.     Not  far  from  it  is  the  house 
in  which  Cowper  resided — "The  Lodge."     It  is  a  good   sized   Stone 
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building,  with  sixteen  windows  In  front,  a  small  garden  in  front  and  a 
larger  one  in  the  rear,     "  We  dwell,"  wrote  the  poet,  "  in  a  neat  and 
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and  comfortable  abode  in  one  of  the  prettiest  villages  in  the  kingdom. 
It  affords  opportunities  of  walking  at  all  seasons,  abounding  with 
beautiful  grass  grounds  which  encompass  it  on  all  sides  to  a  consider- 
able distance.  These  grounds  are  skirted  by  woods  of  considerable 
extent."  When  Cowper  was  leaving  these  scenes  he  loved  so  well  and 
described  so  vividly,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  presentiment  that  he 
should  never  return,  for  he  wrote  on  the  window  shutter  of  a  back  room 
on  the  second  floor,  these  two  sad  lines,  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
there,  but  they  bear  evidence  of  having  been  repenciled  many  times. 

*•  Farewell,  dear  scenes,  for  ever  closed  to  me ; 
Oh !  for  what  sorrows  must  I  now  exchange  ye." 

July  22nd,  1795. 

The  house,  which  adjoins  the  churchyard  and  commands  a  full  view 
of  the  street,  was  used  as  the  curatage  for  many  years.  At  one  time  it 
went  by  the  name  of  Pear  Tree  House,  owing  to  a  basket  of  pears 
being  accepted  annually  for  the  rent  by  the  owner,  Charles  Higgins, 
who  always  gave  a  written  receipt  for  the  same  to  his  tenant,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Scott. 

The  Catholic  Chapel. 

The  Chapel  was  a  small  but  neat  building  of  stone.  It  was  lighted 
by  seven  mullioned  windows  with  geometrical  headings.  The  walls  of 
the  san(5luary  were  pointed  in  diamond  pattern,  each  lozenge  contain- 
ing the  sacred  monogram.  Over  the  altar  were  the  symbols  of  the 
four  Evangelists,  with  the  Dove,  the  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
the  ceiling  was  of  mazarine  blue,  thickly  studded  with  golden  stars. 
The  altar  was  admirably  grained  to  represent  various  coloured  marbles 
(the  work  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Picquo),  and  the  reredos  was  richly  painted 
and  gilded.  The  floor  was  paved  in  the  centre  with  black  marble  and 
white  flags,  which  in  time  past  -formed  part  of  the  pavement  of  the 
hall  of  the  destroyed  mansion. 

When  the  services  of  the  Catholic .  faith  ceased  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  parish  church,  the  Throckmorton  family  devoted  a  room  at  the  top 
of  their  mansion  here,  to  the  purpose  of  their  religion,  and  during  the 
long  gloomy  period  of  presecution,  the  Catholics  in  the  neighbourhood 
had,  occasionally,  the  services  of  a  priest  of  their  faith,  in  that  room  or 
temporary  chapel ;  and  mass  was  celebrated  there,  frequently  by  fugitive 
priests,  at  the  risk  of  being  caught  in  the  adl,  and  punished  for  the 
crime  of  high  treason.  Lipscomb  says  **The  old  chapel  was  formed 
out  of  three  of  the  attics  on  the  west  side  of  the  house,  which  were 
thrown  together."  In  removing  the  old  mansion  a  small  secret  cell 
was  discovered,  about  four  feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  long,  and  five 
feet  high,  which  had  been  ingeniously  contrived,  for  concealing  the 
priest,  on  any  sudden  alarm,  during  his  sojourn  in  the  house.  It  was 
conveniently  situated  near  the  chapel,  so  that  on  the  first  appearance 
of  danger  he  could,  in  an  instant  descend  by  a  trap  door  into  his  dark 
and  secret  hiding  place ;  and  the  pursuivants  might  walk  over  him  a 
hundred  times  without  a  least  suspicion  of  the  objedl  of  their  search 
being  just  beneath  their  feet.     Nothing  was  found  in  the  cell  but  a 
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piece  of  old  matting  that  covered  the  floor,  an  old  box  about  five  feet 
long,  and  a  short  ladder  cut  out  of  one  piece  of  wood.  The  knowledge 
of  this  hiding-place  had,  no  doubt,  been  confined  to  a  very  few  persons ; 
and  hence  when  some  years  after  the  persecutions  had  ceased,  and 
those  to  whom  the  secret  had  been  intrusted  had  passed  away,  the 
secret  itself  became  lost ;  and  it  was  not  known,  even  to  the  family, 
where  the  **  priest's  hole  "  was  situated  ;  though  it  was  well  known  that 
there  was  one  somewhere  about  the  mansion.  When  the  old  house  was 
pulled  down  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a  new  chapel,  and  this  was 
effedled  by  converting  one  of  the  outbuildings  into  a  place  of  worship. 
In  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  beams  in  order  to  raise  the  ceil- 
ing, in  a  few  years  the  walls  gave  way,  and  in  1838  the  chapel  had  to 
be  rebuilt. 

Charitable  Benefactions. 

On  a  tablet  which  was  formerly  over  the  south  door  of  the  church,  is 
the  following  list  of  donations  given  to  the  poor 

Gifts  given  to  y*  poor  of  this  Parish  : 

j66o  M'-  Tho  :  Porter  ;foio 

J678  M"-  Eliz :  Tripp,  wid :  020 

J683  M'-  lohn  Derrcy  J40 

J702  M"'  Mary  Price  wid :  005 

I72A  M"'  Ursula  Price  005 

1726  M'-  Francis  Chapman  005 

1 73 1  M"'  Eliz  :  Rook  wid  ;  010 

1744  M"*  Elen'  CliiFord  wid :  005 

The  Feoffees'  Estate  consists  of  seven  acres  of  garden  land  and  two 
or  three  cottages.  The  rents  are  distributed  to  the  poor.  The  profits 
of  about  20  acres  of  land  called  Town  Dudley  Charity  are  distributed 
to  poor  widows.  An  unknown  donor  left  a  rent-charge  of  £z  a  year 
for  apprenticing  poor  boys  of  this  parish.  Charles  Higgins,  by  his 
will,  dated  in  1792,  left  ^500,  the  interest  to  be  annually  laid  out  in 
December,  in  clothing  ten  poor  women  of  Weston  Underwood.  At 
Christmas  30  blankets  are  distributed  through  the  benevolence  of  a 
Mrs.  Spink. 

Find  of  Roman  Coifis. 

On  3 1  December  1 858,  while  six  labourers  were  draining  a  field  called 
White's  Close,  they  dug  up  a  vessel  containing  a  large  number  of  coins 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  men  not  knowing  the  value  of  the  coins, 
sold  numbers  of  them  for  small  sums.  Sir  Robert  Throckmorton,  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  find,  claimed  the  coins  as  treasure-trove,  and  obtained 
possession  of  166  Imperial  denarii,  four  Legionary,  one  third  brass  of 
the  Lower  Empire,  one  of  Augustus  b.c.  42,  and  four  of  Mark  Antony 
B.C.  30.  Sir  Robert  presented  1 1  denarii  to  the  Bucks  Archaeological 
Society,  together  with  many  pieces  of  Roman  pottery,  and  men's  and 
horses'  bones  found  at  the  same  time. 

The  Church, 

dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence,  is  situated  at  the  western  end  of  the  village. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  John  de  Olney  in  the  XlVth  Centuiy, 
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and  comprises  a  clerestoried  nave,  side  aisles,  chancel,  north  porch,  and 

west  tower.  The  the  exterior  is  Perpendicular,  with 
four  good  three-light  square-headed  windows  in  the 
aisles,  and  six  equally  good  two-lights  with  arched 
heads  in  the  clerestory  ;  the  chancel  and  tower,  and 
the  piers  and  arches  of  the  nave  are  plain  Early  Eng- 
lish. The  tower  is  embattled,  has  a  double  window 
in  each  face  with  Louvre  boarding,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  cupola.  It  contains  a  good  peal  of  six  bells,  in- 
scribed 


First  : 
Second 
Third  : 
Fourth 

Fifth  : 

Sixth  : 


lESVS  SPEED  MEE  16*7. 
;  HEW  HIGI>1S  CHVRCHWARDEN  1687. 
HEKRY  BAGLEY  MADE  MEE  1687. 
;  MATTHEW   BAGLEY   MADE   MEE   "^OM^VL 

DOMira  BEZEDICTVM  1687. 
ATTHEW   BAGLY   MADE   MEE   AND   PRAY 

1687.    There  are  two  coins  on  this  bell. 
WILLIAM  EMERTON   OF  WOOTTON  NEAR 
BEDFORD  FECIT  1779, 


The  nave  and  chancel  are  covered  with  tiles  and  the 
aisles  with  lead.  An  arcade  of  four  arches  on  each 
BRASS  OF  ELIZABETH  gide,  divide  the  nave  and  aisles.  The  tower  arch  is 
HUNGERFORD.  y^^^^  ^^^  ^^jj  proportioned,  and  through  it  is  seen  a 
good  two-light  window  in  the  west  face  of  the  tower ;  the  chancel  arch 
rests  on  clustered  columns.  The  pulpit  and  reading  desk  are  of  plain 
oak,  and  the  pews  are  grained  oak  colour.  The  font  is  plain  Early 
English.  The  ceilings  of  the  nave  and  chancel  are  of  plaster,  and 
flat ;  the  wooden  roofs  of  the  aisles  are  visible.  The  chancel  is  small, 
and  has  a  good  three-light  window,  the  tracery  in  the  head  being  filled 
with  ancient  stained  glass.  There  are  four  two-light  windows  in  the 
side  walls.  On  the  communion  table  is  a  pair  of  ormulu  candlesticks, 
which  were  once  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh.  They  were 
presented  to  the  church  by  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Welton,  ll.b.,  of 
Olney.  In  the  south  wall  is  the  piscina,  and  in  the  north  wall  the 
priest's  door.  In  the  centre  of  the  chancel  floor  is  a  long  Latin  in- 
scription in  brass,  now  much  defaced  and  a  small  portion  missing, 
with  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists  at  the  comers.  This  was  around 
the  large  blue  flag  that  covered  the  grave  of  John  Olney,  who  died  in 
1405,  and  his  wife  Dionisia.  The  epitaph  records  that  he  converted 
the  ancient  and  dilapidated  chapel  into  a  church,  and  reads 

Le/f  side :  tnlmnlattts  §  |o^  (Dlntg  mulitis  •  n mlcsiam '  §  |«suptr  a  ^apa 

'.  perqaisibit  qb         fait  t  antiqaa  tapella  ruens  t\\b  sab  pttra  (eagle). 
Top :  |are  sepaltare '  gaabeat  hit  Iopxb  \\  me  in  plebeam  ||  ronbibit  II  §  |dc  qj  0H- 

ttrbotrai  statper  biaiaa  taatattm .  §  (angel). 
Jiigh/  side :  '^ttiax  at  inaeniat '  taasa  mofetas  fuerat '  §  ^aao  pUrno  qaater  C 

qainqj  rtlidis  .  §  |n  geaxbitte  laa '  l«a  xttmit  ab||a  tvmt  (lion). 
Bottom :  ^ra  quoaaa  rogxjr  it  fanbe  salate  ||  prttes+qat  iacet  at  teraig  mo||  § 

It  t  iaot  m  bioaista  iconsora  (bull). 
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The  parallels  (II)  show  the  joins  of  the  strips  of  brass.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel  is  a  neat  oval  mural  tablet  inscribed  to  the  memory 
of  the  Rev.  William  Gregson,  a  former  Roman  Catholic  priest.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  handsome  mural  monument  in  black  and 
white  marbles,  inscribed  to  various  members  of  the  Throckmorton 
family  At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  now  covered  by  the  organ, 
is  a  brass  with  the  eSigy  of  Elizabeth  (Hussay)  wife  first  of  Sir  Walter 
Hungerford,  and  afterwards  of  Sir  Robert  Throckmorton,  At  the  feet 
of  the  lady  are  the  figures  of  her  five  daughters,  and  the  inscription 

pic  tBCtt  tmttnltH  ^n'a  (Kli^abtt^  "^xm^txlaxln, 
tma  filiamnt  ^n'i  Ipusstg,  que  pri- 
xtmxa  mt)rla  futt  ^xt'a  ^xmliexo  Pungtrforb, 
tt  noftx  mat  ^berlt  S^rochmorton  Pilitis, 
tfOLVt  oMit  xm}.  bit  |ammrq  '^^  §n*i  PccacUij. 

At  each  comer  of  the  stone  is  a  coat  of  arms.  At  the  upper  end,  on 
the  right-hand  comer,  on  a  chev.  three  bars  gamelles,  for  Throckmor- 
ton ;  on  the  opposite  corner,  a  cross  for  Hmsey ;  the  arms  on  the  right 
hand  corner  at  bottom,  are  torn  off ;  on  the  opposite  comer,  two  bars 
in  chief ;  three  plates  for  Hungerford^  impaling  a  cross  for  Hussey  ;  over 
the  woman's  head,  in  a  shield  these  quarterings  :  i  Throckmorton ;  2 
Ahherbury ;  3  Olney  ;  4  A  chev.  between  three  crescents  for  Spiney ;  5 
Olney ;  6  Three  blunt  arrows  for  Bosun ;  7  Gutt6  of  six,  for  Wylie ; 
impaling  i  A  cross  for  Hussey ;  2  Barry  of  six.  ermine  and  gu.  also 
for  Hussey ;  3  A  bend  engrailed  between  two  cotizes  for  Fottesque; 
4  As  the  first. 

There  are  several  memorials  in  the  church  of  the  families  of  Ruck, 
Higgins,  Chapman,  Humphry,  Hope,  Fortesque,  Fralsie,  Easte,  etc. 

In  the  church-yard,  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are  several  very 
ancient  stones,  coffin-shaped  and  prismatical,  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  thickness.  These  appear  to 
have  been  the  covers  of  stone  coffins.  At  the  side  of  these  lids  is  a 
curious  stone,  the  work  of  James  Andrews,  the  Olney  stonemason,  to 
the  memory  of  Andrew  Blower  and  his  wife  Sarah,  who  were  buried 
together.  On  it  is  the  representation  of  two  coffins  on  a  trestle,  parts 
of  the  coffins  being  hidden  by  a  pall.  The  lower  part  of  the  stone  is 
divided  into  two  compartments,  each  containing  an  inscription. 

The  register  dates  from  1 681,  and  there  is  an  ancient  terrier  and 
several  documents  preserved  in  the  church  chest. 
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^HIS  parish,  known  as  RavenesiondXiYit  Norman  Sur- 
vey, is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Weston  Underwood, 
and  like  that  parish,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Northamptonshire,  on  the  west  by  Stoke  Golding- 
ton,  and  on  the  south  by  the  river  Ouse  and  Tyringham. 
It  is  2i  miles  west  from  Olney  and  5  miles  north-east 
from  Newport  Pagnell.  The  area  of  the  parish  is 
2,230  acres  of  which  about  200  acres  are  woodland. 
The  population  in  1891,  was  300.  It  is  in  the  same 
jurisdiction  as  the  previously  mentioned  parishes.  There  is  a  good 
supply  of  limestone  which  is  occasionally  used  for  building  purposes. 
This  rural  village  was  brought  into  prominence  by  a  disastrous  fire  in 
1897.  The  village  feast  or  wake  is  celebrated  the  first  Sunday  after 
the  1 7th  of  November. 

Manorial  History. 

In  the  Norman  Survey,  this  manor  is  described  in  Bonestou  Hundred, 
and  holden  by  Hugh,  of  Walter  Gifard,  as  five  hides.  There  were  six 
carucates  of  land.  In  the  demesne  were  two,  and  ten  villeins  with  six 
bordars  having  four  carucates.  There  were  four  servants,  and  one  mill 
of  twenty-five  shillings  rent.  Six  carucates  of  pasture  ;  wood  for  three 
hundred  hogs,  valued,  and  had  been  constantly,  atone  hundred  shillings ; 
in  the  time  of  Edward,  at  £(>.  This  manor,  Lewen,  a  thane  of  Edward, 
had  holden,  and  could  sell  it. 

The  manor,  after  the  decease  of  Walter  Gifard,  the  second  son  of 
this  name,  and  of  Hugh  dc  Bolebec,  his  subfeudatory,  who  had 
holden  Ravenstone  under  him,  and  from  whom  it  had  descended  to  a 
second  Hugh  de  Bolebec,  who  passed  this  estate  in  1165,  was  soon 
afterwards  given  to  Walter  de  Wahul,  or  Woodhall,  in  frank  marriage 
with  his  wife  Roesia,  probably,  a  kinswoman  of  the  Bolebecs,  and 
formed  part  of  that  barony. 

From  Walter  de  Wahul  it  descended  to  Simon,  his  son ;  and  from  him 
to  John,  his  son,  who  held  it  in  12 12.  It  was,  on  the  division  of  the 
barony  of  Bolebec  between  the  two  daughters  of  Walter,  the  last  Baron, 
of  the  purparty  of  Constance,  who  married  Elias  de  Bcauchamp,  son  of 
Simon  de  Beauchamp,  Baron  of  Bedford,  and  Steward  of  the  House- 
hold of  Stephen. 

This  Elias  de  Beauchamp  had  lands  in  Normandy  as  well  as  in 
England ;  and  when  John  lost  his  dominions  beyond  the  channel,  he 
confiscated  the  property  of  those  of  his  adherents  who  remained  in 
France  ;  and  amongst  this  number  was  Elias  de  Beauchamp.     It  may 
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therefore  be  presumed,  that  the  Wahuls,  from  this  time,  held  Raven- 
stone  as  the  immediate  tenants  of  the  Honour  of  Gifard.  It  did  not, 
however,  long  continue  their  property  ;  for  Saher  de  Wahul,  the  heir  of 
the  last  named  John,  about  1244.  conveyed  it  to  Peter  de  Chaceport, 
keeper  of  the  king's  wardrobe,  a  very  rich  ecclesiastic ;  at  that  time 
rc<5lor  of  Ivinghoe,  in  this  county ;  and  archdeacon  of  Wells. 

Peter  Chaceport,  being  a  clergyman,  had  no  issue  ;  and  therefore 
conveyed  this  manor,  before  his  death,  to  the  King,  to  the  intent  that 
a  priory  might  be  founded  here,  of  the  Order  of  St  Augustine  ;  which 
intention  was  executed  by  Henry  iii.,  who,  with  these  lands,  founded 
and  endowed  a  priory  and  canons,  and  granted  them  the  custody  of 
their  house  in  times  of  vacation.  This  foundation  was  made  in  1254, 
about  which  time  Chaceport  exchanged  this  life  for  a  better ;  for  a 
contemporary  historian  remarks,  that,  **  he  ended  his  life  gloriously, 
and  made  a  noble  will." 

It  appears,  by  an  inqisition  at  Bedford,  in  1337,  that  John  Baron 
Woodhall  died  in  possession  of  Woodhall  and  Longford  manors,  cum 
periy  and  left  John,  his  son  and  next  heir,  aged  16  years. 

Sir  Thomas  Woodhall,  Knight,  Baron  of  Woodhall,  who  married 
Hawise,  daughter  of  Henry  Praers,  son  of  John  de  Woodhall,  Knight, 
Baron  of  Woodhall  and  Lord  of  Longford,  who  died  in  129b,  and  who 
had  summons  to  Parliament  as  a  Baron,  in  1277,  acknowledged  the 
service  of  three  Knight's  fees  for  his  barony  of  Woodhall.  He  was  son 
of  Walter,  second  son  and  heir  of  Saherus,  Baron  of  Woodhall  (his  elder 
brother  Simon,  having  died  without  issue),  who  died  in  1250  ;  having 
succeeded  to  the  estates  of  Robert  de  Brassingham,  first  husband  of 
Agnes,  sister  and  co-heir  of  John  Baron  Woodhall,  and  daughter  of  Simon 
de  Woodhall.  He  gave  lands  in  Woodhall  to  the  prior  and  hospital  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  reign  of  John ;  and  was  younger  brother 
of  Walter  Baron  Wood  hall,  in  1 178,  son  of  Walter  Baron  Woodhall,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  i..  who  was  son  of  Walter  de  Flanders,  Lord  of  Wahull, 
alias  Woodhall,  in  1086. 

Sir  Thomas  Woodhall,  Knight,  son  of  Nicholas,  died  23  June, 
1427  ;  Thomas  Woodhall,  his  son  and  next  heir,  being  eleven  years 
old.  John,  son  of  John  Woodhall,  died  in  1368,  leaving  two 
daughters,  Elizabeth  three  years  old,  and  Eleanor  two,  who  died  his 
next  heirs.  Sir  Thomas  Woodhall,  Knight,  was  second  son  of  Nicholas, 
cousin  and  next  heir  of  Sir  John  de  Woodhall,  Knight,  Baron  de 
Woodhall,  in  1327,  by  Isabell  his  wife,  whom  he  left  a  widow  in  1337. 
Nicholas  Baron  Woodhall  married  first,  Mar^-,  daughter  of  Edward 
Rawleigh,  of  Bamborough,  1508;  and  secondly,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Sir  William  Parr,  Knight,  1523  ;  whose  issue  by  them 
terminated  in  Fulk  Woodhall,  his  second  son  ;  of  three  daughters,  Mary 
married  Richard  Barnobie,of  Walford,  in  Northamptonshire;  and  Anne 
married  David  Seamer,  of  Hampshire.  Fulk  Woodhall  married  Alice, 
eldest  daughter  of  William  Coles,  of  Leigh,  in  Worcesterhire  ;  and  had 
Nicholas,  his  son  and  heir,  who  married  Barbara,  daughter  of  William 
Hobbes,  of  Hailies,  in  Gloucestershire.  By  an  inquisition  taken  at 
Northampton,  9  November   1532,  Nicholas  Woodhall   was   returned 
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to  have  died  6  May  1532  ;  and  that  Anthony,  his  son  and  lieir,  was  14 
years  old  and  more,  5  May  in  the  same  year. 

In  15 12,  Henry  the  viii.  pardoned  the  inquisition  not  having  been 
taken  after  the  death  of  Fulk  Woodhall,  sued  forth,  in  1540,  it 
appeared,  that  he  was  son  and  heir  of  Nicholas,  son  of  Fulk,  son  and 
heir  of  John,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Woodhall ;  that  John  Lord 
Woodhall  was  48  years  old  in  1475;  and  died  1491;  that  Thomas 
Lord  Woodhall  died  1441,  having  married  Isabell,  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Trussell,  Knight,  of  Elnesthorpe ;  and  that  John  his  son, 
was  his  next  heir,  then  five  years  of  age  and  more. 

By  an  inquisition  taken  at  Bedford,  on  the  6th  of  November  1 543,  it 
was  found  that  Anthony  Woodhall  died  4  February  1 543  ;  and  that 
Agnes  his  daughter  and  next  heir,  was,  at  the  death  of  her  father,  1 7 
days  old.  His  wife  Anne,  was  daughter  of  Sir  John  Smith,  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer  ;  having  married,  as  her  second  husband,  John  Lewsone, 
son  and  heir  of  Nicholas  Lewsone,  of  Horne-place,  Hawling,  in  Kent ; 
and  hid  her  third  husband,  Edward  Griffith,  of  Dingley.  Anthony 
Baron  Woodhall  had  a  sister  Joyce,  married  to  William  Midwinter,  of 
Morlache,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  had  issue. 

By  an  inquisition  taken  at  Toddington  in  Bedfordshire,  19  May, 
1576,  after  the  death  of  Agnes  Sale,  wife  of  Sir  George  Calveley, 
Knight,  daughter  and  heir  of  Anthony  Woodhall,  Warkworth,  in 
Northamptonshire,  it  was  found,  that  the  said  Agnes  died  at  Hocklifff  in 
Bedfordshire,  23  March  last,  without  issue  of  the  said  Sir  George 
Calveley  and  Agnes ;  and  that  Richard  Chetwode  was  son  and  heir  of 
the  said  Agnes,  and  then  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  more.  George 
and  Hugh  Calveley,  sons  of  George  and  Agnes,  died  in  infancy. 

The  priors  continued  lords  of  Ravenstone  till  the  dissolution  of  their 
house,  in  1523,  when  the  priory  was  dissolved  by  a  Papal  Bull;  and 
granted  at  the  request  of  Henry  viii.  with  other  estates,  to  his  fav- 
ourite minister.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  better  to  enable  him  to  endow 
his  Colleges,  then  building  at  Ipswich  and  Oxford.  After  the  fall  of 
this  ambitious  minister,  in  1532,  the  manor  of  Ravenstone  was  surrend- 
ered to  the  Crown,  by  John  Higden,  then  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford. 

Edward  vi.,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  granted  the  manor  of 
Ravenstone,  the  site  of  the  Priory,  the  mill,  and  divers  lands,  to 
Sir  Francis  Bryan,  Knight,  and  Joane,  Countess  of  Ormonde  and  Ossory, 
for  their  lives,  to  hold  by  fealty  only.  Sir  Francis  Bryan  was  dead  in 
4  and  5  Philip  and  Mary ;  for  in  that  year,  the  King  and  Queen  granted 
the  reversion  of  Ravenstone,  after  the  death  of  the  Countess,  to  Sir 
Robert  Throckmorton,  for  seventy  years  from  the  Michaelmas,  or  Lady 
Day  which  should  first  happen  after  the  death  of  the  Countess,  she 
survived  till  1655,  when  Sir  Robert  Trockmorton  entered  into  possession 
the  annual  reserved  rent  to  be  paid  by  him  being  £']zhl'  a  his  lease 
should  not  have  expired  till  1635,  but,  part  of  the  reserved  rent  remaining 
unpaid,  (;^  16)*  about  1527,  through  the  negligence  or  default  of  Sir 
Robert  Throckmorton's  steward,  Ravenstone  was  declared  to  have 
reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  for  this  reason,  several  years  after  the  default 
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had  been  made,  a  new  lease  of  the  premises,  for  twenty-one  years,  was 
granted,  in  1586,  to  Henry  Berkeley,  at  the  same  annual  reserved 
rent.  It  appears,  from  the  Great  Roll  of  the  Pipe,  that  Sir  Robert 
Throckmorton's  rent  of  £^3/1^  was  received  for  the  next  year;  but 
the  arrears  of  ;^i6  was  recorded  to  be  unpaid.  In  the  year  suc- 
ceeding this,  1588,  a  grant  was  made  of  the  premises,  in  fee,  to 
Sir  Moyle  Finch,  after  the  expiration  or  other  legal  determination 
of  the  lease  to  Berkeley,  at  the  same  annual  reserved  rent.  This 
seems  to  have  been  done  without  the  knowledge  of  Sir  Robert 
Throckmorton,  who  supposed  himself  still  in  possession  either 
not  being  aware  of  the  default  of  payment  of  the  £1 6  or  conceiving 
that  the  subsequent  receipt  of  the  rent  had  averted  the  forfeiture  ;  had 
he  kept  possession.  The  dispute  respedling  Ravenstone,  between  Sir 
Moyle  Finch  and  Sir  Robert  Trockmorton,  was  carried  on  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  and  was  at  last,  in  1598,  brought  under  the  notice  of 
Parliament,  and  was  referred,  by  consent,  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  Lord  Keeper ;  Popham,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench ;  and  Anderson,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  as  Arbitrators,  who  were  to  make  their  award  on  or 
before  the  1 6th  day  of  February,  following  ;  and  the  respedlive  parties 
entered  into  bonds  for  ;^5,ooo  to  stand  to  the  decision  of  the  Arbitrators. 

The  Priory. 

The  Priory  here  was  of  the  order  of  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine. 
Peter  de  Chaceport,  having  purchased  of  Saher  de  Wahul,  the  estate 
which  the  latter  held  in  the  parish  together  with  the  capital  mansion 
belonging  to  it,  and  the  advowson  of  the  re(5tory,  the  same  descended, 
at  the  decease  of  the  said  Peter,  to  Hugh  de  Chaceport,  his  son  and 
heir,  which  he  surrendered  to  Henry  in. ;  who,  in  consideration  of  the 
good  services  of  Peter  Chaceport,  and  Hugh  his  son,  granted  this 
estate  to  the  prior  and  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  then  lately 
founded  here,  in  pure  and  perpetual  arms,  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the 
king,  the  said  Peter  and  Hugh  de  Chaceport,  and  other  saints  departed  ; 
granted  to  the  said  canons  sole  power  of  governing,  disposing,  and 
filling  the  said  priory  in  time  of  vacation,  without  impediment. 

In  1524,  this  convent  was  given  up  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  by  the  prior 
and  four  canons,  who  were  translated  to  other  monasteries.  The  sur- 
render is  dated  20  January  in  that  year ;  and  three  days  afterwards,  as 
appears  by  an  inquisition,  the  religious  entirely  forsook  the  place  tan- 
quam  locum  pro  fanum ;  this  circumstance  occurring,  the  conventual 
church  is  said  to  have  been  pulled  down,  and  the  present  parochial 
edifice,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  built,  out  of  the  materials  thereof.  On 
the  descent  from  the  hill  on  which  the  church  stands,  is  a  large  orchard, 
moated  round,  in  which  was  formerly  a  fish  pond,  since  filled  up,  and 
a  well  of  water,  formerly  covered  with  an  ancient  wrought  stone,  through 
the  cavity  of  which,  the  stream  proceeding  from  it  runs  into  a  small 
brook.  The  spring  appears  to  arise  here,  but  the  stone  is  evidently 
part  of  a  niche,*  seemingly  inverted;  and,  according  to  tradition,  there 

*  This  carved  stone  now  rests  against  an  ash  tree  in  the  orchard. 
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had  been  an  old  hermitage,  at  about  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  Willis 
states,  that,  in  his  time,  a  small  portion  of  a  wall  was  visible,  part  of  the 
old  ruins,  out  of  which  a  very  indifferent  farm  house  had  been  built. 
The  ancient  parish  church  was  at  some  distance  from  the  town  at  the 
time  it  was  demolished.  Browne  Willis  further  remarks,  that  there 
were  not  the  least  remains  of  the  priory,  even  the  site  being  forgotten, 
neither  are  there  in  the  parish  church,  any  ancient  monuments,  or  painted 
glass,  or  signs  of  antiquity,  notwithstanding,  the  same  appears  to  be 
of  much  earlier  date  than  the  Reformation,  which  made  Willis  unwil- 
ling to  credit  the  tradition  of  its  being  ere(5led  out  of  the  materials  of 
the  priory  church. 

No  register  of  this  house  is  known  to  exist ;  but  by  an  inquisition, 
of  which  only  an  imperfedl  copy  remains  in  the  Chapter  House  at 
Westminster,  it  was  found,  that  in  1516,  Cardinal  Wolsey  was 
seised  in  his  demesne,  as  of  fee  of  the  site  and  precindl  of  the  Monas- 
tery or  Priory  of  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  of  Ravenstone  ;  and  in 
the  King's  Remembrancer's  Office,  is  a  commission  touching  the  site 
of  the  late  priory,  dated  in  Easter  Term  1588. 

An  impression  of  the  seal  of  Radulph  is  appendant 
to  a  deed  in  the  Brilish  Museum  of  the  date  1178.  re- 
presenting the    Virgin    and    the    Divine 
Infant,  with  the  figure  of  a  monk  below, 
,    praying,  and  the  legend,  S'  RADVLPH 
I   L  PRIOR.  Da::RAVan:STOn.    The 
f  larger  seal,  here  illustrated,  is  from  a  deed 
in  the  Augmentation  Office  and  also  bears 
the  effigy  of  the  mfant  Christ  and  the  vir- 
gin with  the  legend  .  SICILL  '  OODI- 

vna .  PRIOR  ST .  D  RAvansTon. 

William  ds  Divisis  said  10  have  beeD  ajipointed  first  prior  of  (he  church,  newly 

founded  by  Henry  in.,  the  Kind's  mandnte  for  admitling  him  being  dated  16 

June  1254,  and  addrcs^  lo  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Adau  de  WiMCNDF.LE,  Or  WvMCNASLR,  resigQeil  5  February  1274. 
Ralph  elected  16  March  1274.     See  above  sed. 
Godwin,  died  1309.     See  above  seal. 
Roger  de  Clere,  eledled  27  April  1307 ;  died  1313. 
Walter  A\bell  had  the  King's  assent  to  iiiseletflion  12  March  1323;  received  the 

Temporalities  27  April  1323, 
Robert  de  Feruele  died  134S. 
Gilbert  de  Molesworth  received  the  Royal  assent  to  his  eleflion  25  August  1348  ; 

resigned  1364. 
John  Serdele,  or  Yerdele,  die.1  10  December  1396. 
JOHN  Man  de  Raunses,  called  also  John  Raundes,  Cannon  of  Stone,  instituted  22 

January  1396;  died  July  141S. 
JohnStanney  eleifted,  with  the  Royal  assent,  24  July  1418;  but  resigned,  after  forty 

five  year's  Govemmenl. 
Ralph  Newport,  alias  Bf.l as vse.  licensed  by  the  King,  q  November  1443  ;  resigned 

22  November,  1457. 
Thomas  Orlyhbere  eleifted  20  Novemoer,  1457 ;  resigned  15  April  ;45g. 
Thomas  Wolvercote  resigned  1463. 
John  Holte  resigned  1473. 
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EusTACHius  Bernard  ele<Sted  ix  May  1471. 

Ralph  Blas£  occurs  1492 

William  Wyttesley  occurs  1504  and  15 10 

Henry occurs  1521 

Richard  Cocks  was  the  last  Prior. 

EccUsiastical  History, 

After  the  foundation  of  the  priory  of  Ravenstone,  the  Priors  of  that 
house  presented  to  the  vicarage  until  the  dissolution,  when  the  estate 
was  granted  by  Henry  viii.,  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  towards  the  endowment 
of  his  College,  at  Oxford.  But  in  1525,  it  was  found  by  an  inquisition, 
that  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  in  possession  inter  alia,  of  the  manors  of 
Ravenstone  and  Stoke  Goldington,  and  of  Court  Baron  within  the 
manor  of  Ravenstone ;  of  the  advowson  and  patronage  of  the  church  or 
redlory  there,  with  all  tithes,  &c.,  also  of  a  water  mill  at  Ravenstone  ; 
and  thirty  messuages,  forty  acres  of  arable  land,  three  hundred  acres  of 
pasture,  one  hundred  acres  of  meadow  one  hundred  acres  of  wood,  and 
;^io  rent  in  Ravenstone,  Weston,  Piddington,  and  Stoke  Goldington. 
These  premises  seem  to  have  constituted  the  whole  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Priory. 

Henry  viii.,  granted  Ravenstone  to  the  Countess  of  Desmond  and 
Sir  Francis  Bryan  for  life.  The  Countess  survived,  and  died  in  1564; 
but  in  1556,  or  1557  the  same  was  demised  to  Sir  Robert  Throckmorton, 
for  seventy  years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £73/1$. 

In  1 5  85,  the  Queen,  fora  certain  some  of  money  paid  at  the  Exchequer 
and  for  divers  other  causes,  demised  to  Hon.  Berkeley,  the  ground, 
land,  site,  and  precindl  of  the  late  monastery  or  priory  of  Ravenstone, 
cum  pert. ;  and  all  those  manors  of  Ravenstone  and  Stoke  Goldington, 
cum  pert. ;  and  the  water  mill  in  Ravenstone  ;  20  messuages,  40  acres  of 
pasture,  200  acres  of  meadow,  100  acres  of  wood  ;  ;^io  rent  in  Raven- 
stone, Weston,  Piddington,  and  Goldington ;  and  the  lordship  or 
manor,  called  the  manor  place  of  Ravenstone,  and  the  site  or  ciicuit 
of  the  said  mansion,  cum  pert. ;  and  all  houses,  edifices,  yards,  &c., 
with  the  **Courte  Curtilage*'  eight  gardens,  bridges,  pools,  the  stews 
within  the  circuit  of  the  said  site,  and  all  the  demesne  lands,  &c^,  to 
the  said  lordships  or  manors  pertaining  ;  and  all  and  singular  the  lands, 
tenements,  meadows,  pastures,  woods,  rents,  reversions,  services,  &c., 
in  Ravenstone,  Weston  Underwood,  Stoke  Goldington,  Hanslope, 
Piddington,  and  Hartwell,  to  the  said  manor  belonging;  all  which 
premises  were  late  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
except  the  great  trees,  wards,  marriages,  &c.,  with  the  advowsons  of 
the  churches  and  chapels  ;  and  all  other  royalties  to  the  said  lordship 
or  manors  belonging  ;  and  the  redlory  of  Ravenstone ;  and  all  Courts, 
and  perquisites  of  Courts  Leets,  &c.,  hahend,  to  Henry  Berkeley,  from 
the  above  date,  for  21  years,  at  jCts/is  per  annum. 

In  1587,  the  queen,  reciting  the  preceding  grant  and  conveyance  of 
lands  from  Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  Knight,  her  Vice-Chamberlain,  and 
for  services  done  by  him  at  her  request,  granted  to  Sir  Moyle  Finch, 
Knight,  and  John  Awdley,  all  the  premises  before  demised,  to  hpld  the 
same  in  fee,  at  the  former  reserved  rent, 
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The  advowson,  having  been  thus  granted  in  perpetuity,  12  June 
'59i>  to  Sir  Moyle  Finch,  Knight,  it  descended,  in  a  diredl  line  of 
succession,  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Finch,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who 
became  the  founder  of  the  alms-houses  here,  for  six  poor  men  and  six 
poor  women,  with  an  allowance  of  3/6  payable  to  each  of  them  weekly. 
He  eredled  two  ranges  of  apartments  for  their  occupation,  facing  each 
other ;  one  for  the  men,  the  other  for  the  women.  His  lordship  also 
augmented  the  vicarage  with  £^4.  per  annum  by  the  purchase  of  an 
annual  fee-farm  rent ;  thus  increasing  the  yearly  stipend  of  the  vicar 
to  ;^ 1 00,  the  value  of  the  living  before  having  been  only  ;^i6  per 
annum,  which  had  been  paid  of  the  jointure  of  Catherine,  queen  of 
Charles  11. ;  but  the  new  stipend  was  settled  on  the  vicar  upon  a  com- 
pulsory agreement,  that  he  should  read  prayers  every  week  in  the 
parish  church,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  which  the  alms-people 
were  compelled  regularly  to  attend  under  certain  restridlions. 

In  1603,  Thomas  Throckmorton  and  Richard  Berkeley  conveyed  their 
right  to  Ravenstone  redlory,  to  Robert  Walsingham,  gent.,  and  Thomas 
Gandye,  yeoman,  for  eighty  years,  they  paying  izd.  yearly  in  Weston 
church  porch. 

In  1 610,  Ravenstone  parsonage  was  sold  to  Sir  Arthur  Savage,  of 
Tattenhoe,  Knight,  by  Sir  Francis  Fortescue,  of  Salden,  Sir  William 
Fortescue,  of  Hanslope,  and  Throckmorton,  of  Weston,  for  ;^i,6oo. 

That  acute  judge  of  men  and  manners,  Philip  Duke  of  Wharton, 
thus  characterized  that  great  man,  Lord  Chancellor  Finch,  direcftly 
contradidling  much  of  what  had  been  said  of  him.  "  His  extracflion 
was  noble,  his  education  liberal,  his  bent  lay  to  the  law.  While 
attorney  he  was  no  ways  honoured  by  his  office,  but  was  an  honour  to 
it ;  for  he  never  lessened  the  business  and  reputation  of  one  place  to 
advance  another.  He  came  always  attented  to  the  hall  suitable  to  his 
dignity ;  and  the  greatest  respedl  and  deference  were  ever  paid  him, 
for  he  added  lustre'and  grace  to  the  place  he  filled.  When  advanced 
to  the  bench,  he  generously  gave  away  all  the  employments  under  him 
and  obliged  such  officers  as  could  bear  it,  to  attend  in  their  coaches. 
His  train  was  made  up  of  gentlemen  of  figure,  men  of  estates,  barrist- 
ers-at-law,  and  such  as  had  reputation  in  their  profession,  and  were 
suitable  and  becoming  so  high  a  station.  His  decrees  were  pronounced 
with  the  greatest  solemnity  and  gravity ;  no  man's  ever  were  in  higher 
esteem,  had  more  weight,  or  carried  greater  authority  at  this  day.  He 
was  a  great  refiner  but  never  made  use  of  nice  distindlions  to  prejudice 
truth,  or  colour  over  what  deserves  the  worst  of  names.  He  frequently 
declared  he  sat  there  to  do  justice,  and,  as  long  as  his  majesty  was 
pleased  to  continue  him  on  that  seat,  he  would  do  it,  by  the  help  of 
God,  impartially  to  all ;  to  the  officer  as  well  as  the  suitor.  If  the  officer 
exceeded  his  just  fees,  or  played  tricks  with  his  client,  he  would  fine 
or  punish  him  severely,  at  the  same  time,  the  trouble  and  attendance 
of  the  officer  (he  thought),  justly  entitled  him  to  his  fees.  His  repri- 
mands were  mixed  with  sweetness  and  severity  ;  and  so  pointed  as  to 
corrcdl,  not  confound,  the  council.  He  was  indeed  difficult  of  access  ; 
but  when  you  had  admittance,  you  found  nothing  from  him  but  that 
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which  was  fair,  just,  and  honourable ;  so  that  he  had  the  happiness  to 
send  most  people  away  with  satisfadlion.  Dispatch  was  the  duty  he 
was  most  intent  upon  as  a  matter  that  greatly  concerned  the  honour  of 
the  court ;  and  upon  a  debate  relating  to  a  cause  that  had  been  upwards 
of  thirty  years  in  court,  he  immediately  appointed  a  day  for  the  hearing 
of  it,  and  declared  he  would  sit  dve  or  six  days  together,  but  he  would 
rid  the  court  if  so  great  a  scandal  and  ignominy.  His  oratory  was 
manly,  strong,  and  just ;  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were  his  favourite 
authors  ;  and  his  own  compositions  are  the  best  proof  that  can  be  given 
of  his  admirable  way  of  imitating  those  great  and  excellent  orators.  I 
have  heard  the  judicious  Mr.  Locke  in  discourse,  say,  that  in  his 
opinion,  in  some  of  his  lordship's  speeches,  the  language  was  the  cor- 
redlest  and  his  composition  the  most  complete  he  ever  met  with  in  the 
English  tongue.  His  tables  were  not  only  handsome  but  magnificent, 
and  suitable  to  his  quality  and  dignity.  When  on  a  certain  occasion  they 
were  reduced,  and  there  was  less  plenty  and  splendour  at  his  board  than 
usual,  his  lordship  could  not  forbear  to  say,  but  with  the  greatest  tend- 
erness, that  the  provision  was  not  sufficient,  and  what  was  becoming  his 
rank  and  office.  The  four  thousand  a  year  that  constantly  attended 
the  seals  for  hospitality,  port,  and  dignity,  after  his  lordship  had 
received  it  for  a  considerable  time,  he  declined  to  accept  any  longer  ; 
declaring,  that  had  he  held  the  seals  but  a  short  time,  he  would  have 
thought  himself  justly  entitled  to  it  for  his  life,  to  have  made  amends 
for  the  time,  expence,  and  trouble  he  had  been  at,  to  qualify  himself 
for  his  profession,  to  follow  which,  he  was  rendered  incapable  by  being 
made  keeper ;  but  seeing  his  majesty,  through  his  great  goodness  to 
him,  more  than  his  own  merit  and  desert,  had  been  graciously  pleased 
to  continue  the  seals  to  him  longer  than  he  could  have  expe<5led,  he 
could  not  in  conscience  take  it,  being  very  sensible  that  his  majesty,  at 
that  time,  might  have  had  need  of  it  in  his  own  family. 

**  That  he  did  not  stoop  to  mean  compliances,  usual  at  court  is  evident 
from  the  remarkable  story  of  the  Earl  of  Danby.  The  impeachment 
was  violent,  and  carried  on  with  the  utmost  fury.  When  the  king  sent 
for  the  chancellor,  and  commanded  him  to  put  the  seals  to  a  pardon 
ready  prepared,  the  chancellor  remonstrated,  with  his  usual  gravity, 
that  it  was  contrary  to  law  to  pardon  any  subje<5l  while  under  an 
impeachment,  that  it  would  be  the  undoing  of  him  and  his  family ;  and 
therefore,  hoped  his  majesty  would  excuse  him.  The  king,  considering 
the  integrity  of  the  man,  which  was  clear,  entire,  and  uniform,  called 
for  the  seals,  ordered  the  officer  to  do  his  duty,  and  afterwards  returned 
him  back  the  seals,  with  the  compliment,  '*  Take  them  my  Lord  ;  I 
know  not  where  to  bestow  them  better." 

**  There  may  have  been  persons  on  the  bench  of  more  extensive 
knowledge,  and  greater  capacities,  but  as  to  the  duty  and  faithful  dis- 
charge of  the  office,  his  lordship  never  had  a  superior,  and  I  am  afraid, 
there  will  be  but  few  equals.  His  morals  were  as  chaste  as  his  writings, 
and  they  who  have  pretended  to  criticise  the  one,  could  never  find  the 
least  fault  with  the  other.  His  conversation  was  always  with  the 
greatest  deference  to  decency  and  good  manners.     He  was  ever  on  his 
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guard  to  parry  the  thrusts  with  courtiers,  and  men  of  pleasantry.  A 
good  name,  he  thought  the  most  valuable  thing  in  life,  and  that  on 
which  virtue  and  honour  depended.  For  he  that  slights  the  one,  can 
never  have  any  value  for  the  other ;  it  is  better  to  be  unborn  than  ill- 
bred,  and  out  of  life  than  profligate  and  abandoned. 

'*  To  figure  this  great  and  inestimable  man  aright,  and  to  paint  him 
in  his  true  colours,  and  with  some  warmth  of  imagination,  but  still  with 
the  greatest  submission  to  strict  justice,  I  would  seat  him  on  his  throne, 
with  a  ray  of  glory  about  his  head,  his  ermine  without  spot  or  blemish, 
his  balance  in  his  right  hand,  mercy  on  his  left,  splendour  and  bright- 
ness at  his  feet,  and  his  tongue  dispensing  truth,  goodness,  virtue,  and 
justice  to  mankind. 

**  Upon  the  whole  to  complete  his  charadler,  in  a  private  capacity, 
he  was  a  kind  husband  and  tender  father ;  a  true  friend  and  generous 
master,  liberal  and  compassionate  to  all.  Thus  accomplished,  and  thus 
adorned,  he  ended  his  days  in  the  highest  station  ;  full  of  honour,  glory 
and  riches;  to  the  great  grief  and  concern  of  his  king  and  country,  who 
were  at  once  deprived  of  so  great  a  blessing.  His  entrance  upon  the 
stage  of  business  was  with  great  applause  ;  and  what  is  very  rare,  his 
going  off  was  with  greater.  If  to  pursue  wfsdom,  to  execute  justice, 
to  entreat  of  heaven  a  constant  serenity  of  mind,  and  a  spirit  to  discern 
and  judge  uprightly  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  can  merit  applause, 
doubtless,  the  memory  of  this  great  man  will  be  preserved  with  the 
blessings  and  praises  of  posterity." 

Rectors, 

John  Fitzwarin,  the  first  redlor,  was  presented  by  William  Fitzwarin,  ex  consensu 
Agnetis  rix  suae,  12 19. 

Philip  dk  Croft  was  the  successor,  being  appointed  in  1226,  on  the  same  present- 
ation. 

Vicars, 

Robert  de  Foston,  the  first  vicar,  died  in  1309 ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Richard  de  Schirington,  presented  12  February  1309,  by  the  prior  and  convent 

of  Ravenstone. 
John  Aubel  de  Haversham,  prsnsented  i  June  1340,  on  the  same  presentation. 

He  died,  and 
Adam  de  Caunbre  was  presented  i  July  1349. 
John  Cook  was  presented  2  March  1398.    He  exchanged  for  Thomhaugh  Chantry, 

in  Northamptonshire,  with 
Robert  Fauconer,  28  April  1402  ;  who  exchanged  with 
William  Washford,  30  August  1405,  for  Packington,  in  Litchfield  Diocese. 
John  Buckenhill  was  presented  22  September  1408,  and  died  vicar  1409.    He  was 

succeeded  by 
John  Wylyton,  instituted  31  August  1409. 
Adam  resigned  in  1420.    He  was  succeeded  by 
John  Marten,  presented  15  June  1420. 

John  Patteshall  resigned  1457  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
OHN  Andrew,  who  was  presented  26  June  1457. 
William  Arden  resigned  1472.    He  was  succeeded  by 
John  Fyton,  presented  22  June  1472.    He  died ;  and 
Eustachius  Bernard,  prior  of  Ravenstone  was  presented  8  March  1478.    On  his 

cession, 
Radulphus  Blase  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  this  vicarage;  and  afterwards  in  the 
priory.    He  was  presented  25  May  1483.    On  his  cession. 
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John  Caren  was  instituted  14  February  1484.     At  his  death, 

John  Gregory  was  instituted  23  Odlober  1492.  His  name  seems  also  to  have  been 
Barnabe,  as  he  occurs  vicar  by  that  name  in  15  [7. 

Richard  Truer  succeeded  about  15 19,  but  resigned. 

JoHH  HoLDEN  was  presented  by  the  convent  of  Ravenstone,  as  were  all  his  prede- 
cessors, 27  November. 

John  King  was  presented  by  Q.  Elizabeth  1575.  He  was  buried  here  20  March  1577. 

Thomas  Philips  was  instituted  7  May  1577,  on  the  Queen's  presentation. 

Henry  Tricket  was  presented  by  the'  Queen  1593.     He  was  buried  here  i  June  1603. 

John  Wrighte,  b.d.,  was  presented  in  1603,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.     At  his  death, 

John  Johnson,  b.a.,  was  presented  23  August  1603,  by  James  I. 

William  Houghton  was  presented  1623,  by  the  King;  as  was 

Thomas  Penn,  in  1626.     He  was  buried  here  in  January  163 1. 

Nicholas  Coney  succeeded  in  1632,  being  instituted  22  November  of  that  year. 
He  was  buried  here  19  November  1652. 

William  Sheppard  subscribes  himself  vicar  1663. 

Nicholas  French  was  presented  26  December  i6b6,  by  the  King's  title. 

Robert  Eskrigg,  b.a.,  was  presented  20  December  i6§o,  by  Heneage  Lord  Finch, 
of  Daventry,  Chancellor  of  England.  He  was  buried  here  27  September  1721  ; 
and  was  succeeded  by 

Thomas  Seaton,  instituted  9  November  1721,  on  the  presentation  of  Daniel  Earl  of 
Nottingham.     He  died  18  August  and  was  buried  nere  22  August  1741. 

John  Waller,  b.a.,  was  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  and  indu<5led  26 
April  1742.     He  died  15  December  1745,  and  was  buried  here. 

Barton  Burton  was  indu<5ted  28  January  1746.  He  was  a  well  meaning,  but 
absurd  kind  of  man,  with  a  strong  methodistical  turn  which  nearly  shattered  a 
weak  understanding.  He  preached  a  ridiculous  visitation  sermon  at  Newport 
Pagnell,  of  about  an  hour  and  quarter  long,  which  all  the  persuasion  of  his  friends 
could  not  prevent  being  made  public,  by  printing  it.  He  died  in  Rutlandshire, 
in  1764. 

Robert  Chapman,  m.a.,  was  presented  by  Lord  Winchelsea  in  September  and  in- 
du<5led  in  Odlober  1764.  The  Earl  would  not  give  him  thislixing,  of  about  ;fioo 
per  annum,  till  he  had  resigned  that  of  Wolston,  of  about  ^^40  per  annum,  which 
nis  lordship  procured  for  another  of  his  dependants,  Mr.  Drake,  curate  at  Thomey, 
and  son  to  a  late  re<5lor  of  Milton  Keynes  ;  so  much  opposed  was  he  to  plurali- 
ties in  the  church.     He  died,  and  was  buried  21  0<5lober  1715,  at  Ravenstone. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Finch,  m.a.,  was  presented  17  March  1786,  by  the  Right  Hon. 
George,  Earl  of  Winchelsea  and  Nottingham.  He  resigned  in  1788;  and  was 
succeeded  by 

The  Hon.  Archibald  Hamilton  Cathcart,  m.a.,  on  his  resignation,  he  was 
succeeded  by 

William  Godfrey,  b.a.,  instituted  21  September  1823,  on  the  presentation  of 
George  Earl  of  Winchelsea  and  Nottingham,  k.g.,  He  was  a  native  of  this 
viUage.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Greaves,  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Haversham.     He  died,  and 

George  Frazer  Mathews  was  instituted  i860.  He  was  party  to  a  triangular  ex- 
change, the  third  party  was 

Philip  Henry  Harrison  who  was  instituted  in  1866. 

Hugh  Allen,  d.d.,  was  presented  in  1872.  He  exchanged  for  the  living  of 
Winterboume  Gunner,  with 

Edwarx)  Lewis  Lloyd  who  was  presented  1898. 

The  Church. 

The  external  appearance  of  Ravenstone  church,  All  Saints,  is 
certainly  more  possessing  than  the  interior,  but  the  whole  edifice  is 
strikingly  plain  and  singularly  destitute  of  every  kind  of  ornament.  One 
of  the  chief  defedls  is  the  great  blank  wall  that  is  supposed  to  have  been 
substituted,  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  for  the  north  aisle  that  had 
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probably  fallen  into  decay  ;  but  many  other  characfleristics  are  wanting 
that  are  possessed  by  more  favoured  churches  in  our  neighbourhood  : 
here  you  will  find  no  elaborate  cornices,  and  no  grotesque  gurgoyles. 
We  do  not  mean  to  aver  that  Ravenstone  church  is  devoid  of  interest, 
for  in  spite  of  its  lack  of  the  pidturesque  it  has  many  pleasing  associations. 
It  is  an  ancient  edifice  situated  on  a  slight  hill,  at  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  village,  and  near  to  the  site  of  the  old  priory  It  was 
built  probably  in  the  Xllth  century,  and  has  a  west  tower,  nave,  south 
aisle,  chancel,  and  south  chapel.  The  general  style  of  the  building  is 
very  Early  English,  but  most  of  the  windows  are  modern.  The  cleres- 
tory of  the  nave  is  Perpendicular.  The  exterior  is  remarkably  plain, 
and  the  whole  structure  finishes  with  plain  parapets.  The  tower  con- 
tains a  clock  and  three  bells  inscribed 

First :  KEWCOME  MADE  ME  A°  1616. 

Second:  TH/GC  '»  5I17TRI7T.     This  is  a  XlVth  century  bell.    There  is  a  similar 
one  at  Stoke  Hammond. 

Third:  GOD  SAVE  OVR  KING  162S    IK 

There  is  no  porch  over  the  doorway,  which  is  6n  the  south  side.  This 
doorway  is  straight  headed  and  above  it  is  a  sundial.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  lead.  The  interior  was  thoroughly  renovated  in  1885. 
The  nave  and  aisles  are  divided  by  three  semicircular  arches  resting 
upon  what  may  be  considered  late  Norman  pillars.  There  are  six 
double-light  windows  in  the  clerestory.  The  ancient  oak  roofs  of  the 
whole  building  are  not  concealed.  The  pulpit,  reading  desk,  and  high 
backed  pews  are  all  of  oak,  the  former  being  hexagonal,  and  having 
above  it  a  massive  sounding  board.  The  font  is  a  large  cylindrical 
basin,  externally  ornamented  with  a  series  of  rude  arches  having  tre- 
foil heads.  It  has  an  oaken  canopy  cover.  The  tower  arch  is  sculp- 
tured with  the  dog-tooth  ornament.  The  chancel  arch  is  semicircular. 
The  aisle  is  lighted  by  the  plain  windows,  two  containing  stained  glass, 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  Godfrey  in  memory  of  the  late  vicar,  and  the  other  to 
the  memory  of  William  Godfrey.  The  chancel  is  lighted  by  a  three- 
light  east  window.  All  round  the  walls  of  the  church  runs  a  wainscot 
of  considerable  height.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  aisle  is  a  piscina 
and  a  two-seat  sedilia.  The  floor  of  the  chancel  is  paved  in 
lozenges  of  black  and  white,  and  the  nave  in  white  stone.  The  chapel 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  contains  two  square-headed  windows 
of  six  lights  each  and  it  communicates  with  the  chancel  by  a  semicir- 
cular arch.     This  is  the  burial  place  of  the  family  of  Finch. 

Here  is  an  altar-tomb,  covered  with  a  very  large  slab  of  jet,  on  which 
lies  the  statue  of  the  Lord  Chancelor  Nottingham,  in  his  robes  of 
office,  his  head  towards  the  east,  under  a  canopy  or  pavilion,  supported 
by  joint  Corinthian  pillars  of  black  marble,  with  white  bases  and  capi- 
tals ;  the  drapery  dependent  from  the  frieze  being  drawn  back  to  dis- 
play the  ^fSi^,  At  the  ends  of  the  tomb,  these  arms  ;  Arg.  a  chevron 
between  three  griffins  passant  S.  Behind  the  shield,  the  paraphernalia 
of  the  Great  Seal,  its  bag  and  mace  in  saltire,  very  finely  cut  in  white 
marble.     Motto :  Nil  conscire  sibi.    On  the  south  side  of  the  frieze, 
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arms,  quarterly  i  and  4,  Finch ^  as  above ;  2  and  3,  Gu.  three  lioncels 
rampant  or.  Crest,  a  griffin  passant.  Supporters,  on  the  dexter  side, 
a  lion  rampant ;  on  the  sinister,  a  griffin  ;  both  gorged  with  a  ducal 
coronet  or.  On  the  respedlive  basements  of  the  columns  which  sup- 
port the  canopy,  and  earPs  coronet,  surmounting  branches  of  myrtle 
and  palm.  On  one  side  of  this  splendid  monument  is  a  very  long 
inscription  in  Latin,  and  on  the  other  an  inscription  in  English.  This 
nobleman  died  in  1682,  aged  61  years,  and  was  buried  here.  Many 
members  of  the  same  family  have  been  interred  in  the  vault  under  this 
chapel ;  but  no  monumental  record  appears  to  have  been  ercdled  for 
any  one  of  them  besides  the  chancellor. 

Against  the  south  wall  is  an  achievement  of  the  arms  of  George  Earl 
of  Winchelsea  and  Nottingham,  in  two  shields,  and  upon  the  screen 
dividing  the  chapel  from  the  aisle  hangs  an  old  copper  engraving  of 
the  great  chanctllor. 

In  the  nave  is  a  plain  tablet  of  stone  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Chapman,  21  years  vicar  of  this  parish,  who  died  in  1785,  aged 
79  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  adjoining  church-yard.  Near  the  pul- 
pit is  a  mural  monument  inscribed  to  **  Matha,  lor  28  years  the  faith- 
ful and  affedlionate  wife  of  William  Godfrey,  m.a.,  vicar  of  this  parish, 
who  died  29th  September,  1854,  aged  53."  There  are  also  tablets  to 
the  memory  of  Samuel  Godfrey  and  his  wife  Elizabeth. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  church-yard  was  a  plain  upright  head-stone, 
bearing  a  long  inscription  in  Latin,  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Seaton,  a  former  reolor,  who  died  in  1741,  aged  57.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  annual  Seatonian  Prize  Poem  on  a  given  religious  sub- 
jedl.  The  prize  consists  of  the  rent  of  an  estate  of  about  28  acres  of 
land  at  Kislingbury.  Under  the  chestnut  trees,  in  the  west  corner  of 
the  south  side  of  the  churchyard,  is  one  of  those  curiously  decorated 
stones  so  often  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  has  depicted  upon 
it  an  altar  tomb,  from  the  end  of  which  is  emerging  a  skeleton  with  a 
spear  in  its  hand,  in  the  act  of  striking  a  heart  that  lies  upon  the  top. 
Above  this  is  an  angel  sounding  the  last  blast  upon  the  trumpet,  and 
upon  each  side  stands  a  guardian  angel.  The  inscription  is  too  far 
decayed  to  see  to  whom  this  antiquity  was  erected. 

Opposite  the  principal  entrance  to  the  church  is  the  base  of  an 
ancient  stone  cross. 

The  present  approximate  valiie  of  the  living  is  ;^io4,  the  real  nett 
amount  £^i. 

Amongst  the  entries  in  the  register,  which  dates  from  1568,  are  the 
following : 

Miss  Henrietta  Finch,  fourth  daughter  of  the  Hon.  William  Finch, 
buried  25  March  1818 ;  died  at  St.  James's  Palace,  London,  aged  61. 

Jane  Finch,  wife  of  George  Finch,  Esq ;  died  in  Charles  Street, 
Berkeley  Square,  London ;  buried  21  Feb.  1822,  aged  19  years. 

The  Fire, 

On  Friday,  24  September  1897,  ^  niost  disastrous  fire  consumed  eight 
cottages  as  well  as  the  farm  buildings  of  William  Godfrey  Eyles  and 
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Robert  Dawkes.  Undoubtedly  the  cause  was  an  oversight  in  not 
DOticing  the  way  the  wind  blew,  which  was  blowing  quite  a  gale.  The 
allotment  holders,  who  had  consigned  their  com  to  Mr.  Eylei's  bam 
were  in  the  adl  ol  thrashing  it  out  with  the  steam  engine,  which  was 
placed  on  the  windward  side  of  the  thatched  building.  From  this 
the  sparks  evidently  ignited  the  roof,  and  on  such  a  day  nothing  could 
preve  nt  it  from  spreading.  From  the  roof  to  the  large  rick  is  the  yard, 
then  Holloway's  house  and  simultaneously  Dawkes's  farm  and  cottages 
adjoining,  and  the  cottages  at  the  comer  of  the  road  were  ablaze. 


HOLLOWAV'S  HOUSE. 

Unfortunately,  or  perhaps  fortunately,  the  tenants  were  not  insured 
as  by  this  so  much  sympathy  was  shown  that  money  and  clothing 
came  in  to  such  an  extent  that  enabled  all  to  be  more  than  fully  re- 
compensed for  their  loss.  The  subscription  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  was 
headed  by  Mr.  Bucknell,  of  Tyringham  House,  with  a  donation  of 
£iao.  On  the  Saturiiay  and  Sunday  following,  the  scene  of  destnidlion 
was  visited  by  thousands  of  people,  and  Mrs.  Eyles,  together  with  wil- 
ling helpers,  colleifted  a  goodly  sum  from  the  sympathising  sight-seers 
in  aid  of  those  who  had  become  destitute  by  the  conflagration. 
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^TTOCKES,  as  termed  in  the  Norman  Survey,  is  a  large  and 
J^  pleasantly  situated  village  upon  the  Newport  Pagnell  and 
w^  Northampton  road.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Northamp- 
tonshire ;  on  the  west,  by  Ravenstone  and  the  river  Ouse  ;  on 
the  south,  by  Gayhurst ;  and  on  the  east,  by  Hanslope.  It  is  4^  miles 
north-west  from  Newport  Pagnell,  4  miles  east  from  Olney,  and  10 
miles  south-east  from  Northampton.  It  is  in  the  same  jurisdidlion  as 
the  previously  mentioned  parishes. 

The  north  end  of  the  village,  near  and  around  the  church,  seems  to 
have  been  the  original  site,  for  upon  several  occasions,  when  excava- 
tions have  been  made,  foundations  of  buildings  have  been  found.  There 
is,  too,  a  remnant  ot  the  old  manor  left  standing  in  the  farmhouse  near 
the  church.  In  the  gable  of  this  house  are  two  good  three-light  mul- 
lioned  windows,  and  one  of  two  lights,  which  shows  the  noble  pile  it 
was  when  in  its  glory.  Surrounding  this  farm  are  traces  of  a  moat,  and 
there  are  the  usual  fishponds  adjacent,  in  the  Home  close.  The 
land  close  by  is  known  as  Stoke  park,  whether  this  is  the  park  belong- 
ing to  Gorefields,  which  is  most  likely,  or  the  manor  near  the  church 
history  is  silent. 

Abundance  of  oyster  shells  are  found  in  the  arable  land  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  none  of  them  are  flat,  but  all  nearly  of  similar  shape, 
with  so  deep  a  convexity,  that  when  two  are  found  united  they  are  fre- 
quently almost  spherical.  Fine  specimens  of  these  massive  fossil  shells 
measure  four  inches  in  diameter.  On  the  north  of  the  village  is  a 
Roman  road,  on  which  is  a  steep  ascent,  called  Augur's  or  Orgar's 
Hill. 

Of  the  state  of  this  village,  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  in 
1773,  the  following  account  is  preserved  in  a  publication  by  one  of  its 
worthy  ministers,  Thomas  Scott : 

**  The  country  is  pleasant,  the  village  large  and  populous ;  but  the  people,  poor, 
ignorant,  and  idle.  The  highest  wage  of  the  labourer,  in  harvest  time,  is  only  1/6  per 
day,  without  meat.  Half  of  the  inhabitants  have  little  more  knowledge,  save  tne  art 
of  lace-making,  than  they  were  bom  with.  There  are  no  schools  for  the  poor ;  and 
they  have  no  means  of  instruction  but  at  church,  where  the  greater  part  never  come. 
Those  that  have  any  leligion,  are  almost  all  metbodists,  and  fanatics  of  one  sort  or 
other.    Taking  the  whole  country,  I  think  it  remarkably  poor  and  ignorant." 

Since  the  period  when  these  remarks  were  made  things  have  changed 
and  considerable  improvements  have  taken  place.  The  farm  labourers' 
wages,  although  none  too  high,  have  considerably  increased  ;  and  the 
principal  farmers,  Messrs.  Whiting  Bros.,  are  the  largest  and  most  pro- 
gressive in  the  county.    On  the  village  green  stands  the  National 
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School  equipped  with  every  modem  appliance  for  the  education  of  the 
young.  The  lord  of  the  manor,  James  William  Carlile,  eredled  a 
Reading  Room,  in  1885,  for  the  improvement  and  amusement  of  the 
villagers.  The  commodious  Congregational  Chapel  was  ere<5led  in 
18 19.  The  hostelries  are  the  Lamb,  the  White  Lion,  and  the  White 
Hart,  and  at  Eakley  Lanes,  the  hamlet,  there  is  the  Coach  and 
Horses.     The  population  in  1891  was  767  ;  the  area  is  2,352  acres. 

In  April  of  1866,  this  village,  like  the  whole  neighbourhood,  was 
the  scene  of  the  terrible  cattle  plague  that  devastated  the  farmers  but 
added  wealth  to  many  of  the  local  butchers  who  were  all  ready  to  buy 
the  plague-stricken  cattle  for,  in  some  cases,  a  few  pence,  and  after 
dressing  up  the  carcase,  as  the  trade  can,  sent  them  up  to  the  London 
market  and  received  an  enormous  profit. 

This  village  boasts  of  containing  the  largest  walnut  tree  in  England. 
It  is  situated  in  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  redlory,  and  is  of  enorm- 
ous height  and  covers  a  large  area. 

Manorial  History. 

The  lands  of  William  Peverell,  in  Stoke  Goldington,  as  recorded  in 
the  Conqueror's  Survey,  are  described  in  Bonstou  Hundred  as  a  manor 
holden  under  him  by  Drogo,  containing  three  hides  and  three  virgates 
of  land.  There  were  four  carucates  of  land.  There  were  four  carucates ; 
in  the  demesne  two ;  and  five  villeins,  with  four  bordars,  having  two 
carucates.  There  were  two  servants,  four  carucates  of  pasture,  and 
woods  for  two  hundred  hogs.  It  had  been  formerly,  and  was  then 
estimated  at  £j^.    This  manor,  Gueth,  the  Countess,  had  holden. 

The  manor  of  the  Peverells  passed  to  the  Barentines  ;  and  was  by 
that  family  granted,  in  1345,  to  the  priory  ol  Ravenstone,  by 
Drugo  Barentine,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  one  turn  in  three  to  the 
right  of  patronage  of  the  church.  The  demesne,  which  had  thus 
belonged  to  Ravenstone  priory,  was  estimated  at  about  ;^2oo  per  annum ; 
when  it  was  at  length  purchased  by  Dr.  Bushby's  trustees,  and.  with  the 
manor  of  Willen,  added  to  the  dodlor's  charity ;  but  the  lay  patrons 
contested  the  rights  of  the  priory ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  latter, 
after  having  kept  the  advowson  during  about  two  turns  of  presentation, 
was  induced  to  relinquish  it  to  the  lay  patrons,  when  the  advowson  was 
given  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  by  Henry  viii. 

Peter  de  Goldington,  1273,  having  then  holden  lands  and  tenements 
in  Cotes,  in  Northamptonshire,  Goldington,  and  Ravensthorpe,  of  the 
king  in  capiie,  and  dying  without  heir-male  of  his  body,  left  three 
daughters,  his  co-heirs,  viz.  Dionysia,  Matilda,  and  Isabella.  Dionysia 
married  Milo  Hastings,  Maltilda  married  Alan  Fitz  Roald,  and  Isabella 
married  William  de  Nowers  ;  and  a  partition  was  made  of  the  inheritance 
between  them,  which  was  adjudged  to  William  and  Isabella. 

In  1304,  Peter  le  Botiler  of  Clifton,  gave  to  Hugh,  son  of 
Hugh  Wake,  and  Auderine  his  wife,  certain  lands  in  Clifton  Reynes ; 
these  being  witnesses.  Sir  Almaric  de  Nowers,  Roger  de  Tyringham, 
and  John  Druel,  knights,  Ralph  de  Reynes,  William  de  Olney,  &c. 

In  1 309,  John  de  Nowers,  son  and  heir  of  Almaric  de  Nowers,  gave 
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the  king  37/6  for  his  relief  for  certain  lands  and  tenements  in  Stoke 
Goldington,  held  of  the  king  in  capiie,  for  the  mediety  of  a  third  part 
of  a  knight's-fee. 

1 310,  the  next  year,  John  de  Grey,  son  and  heir  of  Reginald  de  Grey 
paid  to  the  king  ^48/6/8  for  his  relief,  viz.,  ;^  10  for  the  manor  of  Water 
Eton,  held  of  the  king  in  capite,  by  the  serjeancy  of  being  keeper  of  the 
the  kings  gerfalcones  (hawks),  and  extended  to  ;^  13/ 15/5  per  annum, 
by  Walter  de  Gloucester,  escheator  on  this  side  l>ent ;  and  five  marks 
for  the  manor  of  Waterhall,  held  of  the  king  in  capUt^  by  the  service  of 
providing  one  man,  fully  accoutred  with  hauberc  and  lance,  to  serve 
the  king  in  Wales,  in  the  time  of  war,  for  forty  days ;  and  the  same 
manor  extended  by  the  said  escheator  to  1 10/-  per  annum. 

In  1 3 1 2,  Simon  de  Arcubus,  son  and  heir  of  Richard  de  Arcubus,  paid 
the  king  ;^i5  for  his  relief  for  three  knight's  fees,  holden  by  him  of  the 
king  in  capite^  in  Eythorpe,  in  this  county,  as  of  the  honour  of 
Wallingford,  extended  in  the  king's  hands. 

In  1324,  Simon  de  Drayton  holding  lands  and  tenements  here,  late 
belonging  to  Giles,  son  of  Giles  Revell,  cousin  and  one  of  the  heirs  of 
Milo  de  Hastings,  gave  to  the  king  1 2/6  for  the  third  part  of  mediety 
of  the  third  part  of  a  knight's  fee  in  Stoke  Goldington,  which  the  afore- 
said Milo  held  of  the  king  in  capite,  as  of  the  Honour  of  Peverell.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  iii.,  Simon  de  Drayton  held  lands 
and  tenements,  formerly  of  Roger  de  Botiler,  and  Margery  his  wife,  one 
of  the  three  sisters  and  heirs  of  Milo  de  Hastings,  and  paid  the  king 
for  his  relief  1 2/6  for  the  third  part  of  the  mediety  of  a  third  part  of 
one  knight's  fee  in  Stoke  Goldington  which  was  holden  by  the  said 
Milo  of  the  king  in  capite,  as  of  the  honour  of  Peverell.  This  Simon 
de  Drayton  had  free  warren  in  Stoke  Goldington,  and  in  1 344,  had 
license  to  bestow  a  mediety  of  the  manor  and  the  advowson  of  the 
church,  that  he  might  mortgage  twenty  acres  of  land  at  Bascote,  which 
he  had  of  the  gift  of  Dnigo  Barentine,  to  Ravenstone  priory.  In  1367 
a  fine  of  two  parts  of  Stoke  Goldington  was  passed  by  John  de  Nowers. 

The  manor  and  advowson  passed,  by  the  marriage  of  Joane, 
daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Sir  John  de  Nowers,  knight,  by  Alice,  his 
second  wife,  to  Robert  Nevill,  of  the  family  of  that  name  in  Leicester- 
shire in  1408.  Sir  Robert  Nevill  died  in  possession  in  1426,  and  a  fine 
having  been  passed  in  1454,  by  Sir  Ralph  Nevill,  and  his  son  Robert 
Nevill,  and  Joane  his  wife,  which  it  came,  by  the  marriage  of  Mary, 
sole  daughter  and  heir  of  Michael  Nevill,  to  Thomas  Moulsoe,  of 
Northamptonshire,  and  by  Mary,  grand-daughter  and  heir  of  Moulsoe, 
to  Everard  Digby  of  Stoke  Dry,  Rutlandshire,  afterwards  knighted. 
His  grand-son,  John  Digby,  leaving  only  two  daughters,  his  co-heir- 
esses ;  their  husbands,  in  or  about  1704-5,  sold  this  manor  and  advow- 
son to  George  Wrighte,  of  Gayhurst,  with  which  inheritence  it  subse- 
quently descended.  The  land  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  as  recorded 
in  the  Domesday  Survey,  in  Bonstou  Hundred,  is  thus  described  :  In 
Stockes,  a  certain  Anglicanus  (Englishman)  held  of  the  bishop  one 
hide  and  one  virgate.  There  was  one  carucate  ;  and  one  plough  is 
kept,  with  four  bordars ;  one  carucate  of  pasture ;  wood  for  fifty  hogs  ; 
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valued  at  20/-  ;  when  he  first  held  it,  10/-;  and  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward,  20/-.  This  land,  two  thanes  held  for  two  manors ;  and  one  of 
them  held  two  virgates  and  a  half,  and  could  sell  it. 

Th€  Advowson 

was  adjudged  to  belong  to  the  owners  of  Gayhurst  lordship ;  for  al- 
though the  heirs  of  the  Barentines,  who  had  obtained  the  lands  of  the 
priory  of  Ravenstone,  in  1 344,  had  one  turn  in  three  of  the  presenta- 
tion, it  was  so  contested  by  the  lay  patrons,  that  they  appear  to  have 
maintained  their  right  only  for  one  turn ;  and  a  grant  of  the  advowson 
being  made  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  by  Henry  viii.,  a  fine  which  had  been 
passed  by  Sir  Ralph  Nevill  and  Robert  Nevill  and  Joane  his  wife 
(1454)  was  confirmed  by  that  grant,  and  the  patronage  subsequently 
passed. 

In  1 52 1,  Michael  Nevill  died  in  possession  of  Gayhurst  and  Stoke 
Goldington  manors  and  advowson  ;  and  Queen  Elizabeth  demised  to 
Sir  Henry  Berkely,  the  manor  and  site  of  Ravenstone  priory,  and  the 
manor  of  Stoke  Goldington,  for  21  years,  at  a  rent  of  ;^73/i3/8. 

It  was  returned,  by  an  inquisition  in  1622,  that  William  Moulsoe 
died  20  Odlober  1602,  and  left  issue  Mary,  his  daughter  and  heir, 
married  to  Everard  Digby,  son  and  heir  of  Everard  Digby,  of  Stoke  Dry, 
in  Rutlandshire ;  and  that  he  was  in  possession  of  Gayhurst  manor  and 
advowson,  held  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich  ;  and  of  Stoke  Gold- 
ington manor  and  advowson,  held  of  the  same  manor. 

In  1736,  George  Wright,  then  lord  of  the  manor,  obtained  a  license 
from  Richard  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  for  the  annexation  and  consoli- 
dation of  the  church  of  Stoke  Goldington  with  that  of  Gayhurst ;  since 
which  period,  the  same  incumbent  has  been  presented  conjointly  to 
both  livings  by  the  patron  for  the  time  being. 

An  Adl  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1771,  for  dividing  the  open  and 
common  fields,  and  other  commonable  lands  and  grounds  within 
the  liberties  of  Stoke  Goldington,  when,  by  the  award  of  Job  fiaseley, 
of  Priors  Marston,  in  Warwickshire ;  Thomas  Harrison,  of  Stony  Strat- 
ford ;  and  John  Franklin  of  Gayhurst,  both  in  this  county,  an  allotment 
was  made  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Dowbiggen,  the  redlor  of  Stoke  Golding- 
ton, in  lieu  of  and  in  compensation  for  his  glebe  land  and  common 
right  thereto  belonging,  of  42  acres  3  roods  10  perches;  in  lieu  of 
great  and  small  tithes  within  the  said  open  fields,  another  plot  of  126 
acres  i  rood  21  perches;  and  another,  of  10  acres  i  rood  15  perches; 
altogether,  one-seventh  part  of  all  the  common  fields  of  Stoke  Gold- 
ington, excepting  the  aforesaid  glebe  ;  and  also  in  lieu  of  great  and 
small  tithes  or  composition,  for  certain  messuages,  gardens,  orchards, 
etc.,  containing  24  acres  i  rood  20  perches,  exclusive  of  woods  ;  and 
also  for  g'lebe  land  lying  in  the  old  inclosures,  36  acres  i  rood  3  perches; 
besides  an  allotment  to  George  Wrighte,  of  788  acres  i  rood  7  perches, 
for  his  share  in  divers  houses  and  small  portions  of  land,  amounting  to 
about  I  acre  2  roods  1 5  perches,  to  be  exchanged  with  Mr.  Wrighte, 
or  his  personal  representatives ;  and  in  default  of  heirs  male,  to  be 
empowered  to  make  such  changes  and  settlements,  as  may  appear 
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necessary  to  render  the  same  perfedlly  good  and  valid.  The  quantity 
of  land  assigned  by  the  award  was,  by  admeasurement,  about  one- 
seventh  part  of  1,271  acres,  or  34  perches. 

The  living  is  a  re<5lory,  valued  in  the  King's  Books  at  ;^  14/6/3,  and 
now  worth,  approximate  value,  £3^$*  but  net  value  £2-]^.  The  glebe 
land  consists  of  330  acres. 

The  Rectory 

is  a  handsome  building  gf  local  dressed  stone  with  plain  tiled  roof, 
in  beautifully  laid  out,  a'nd  well-kept  grounds.  The  entrance  to  the 
hall  being  by  a  porch  supported  by  massive  round  pillars  with  floriated 
heads  and  around  the  interior  is  a  Latin  inscription.  The  ancient 
redlory  was  pulled  down  and  the  present  strudture  was  built  by  the 
present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Charles  Jerdein,  m.a. 

Rectors, 

RoBB&T  DE  Nottingham  was  presented  in  1233,  by  Peter  de  Goldington. 

GiFFARD  DE  Tyringham  resigned  in  1319 ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

Thomas  de  Tyringham,  who  was  presented  by  John  de  Nodariis  or  Nowers,  1 1 

January  13 19.     On  his  resignation, 
John  Ballard  was  presented  in  1375  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Ravenstone, 

which  had,  in  1344,  obtained  the  advowson.     However,  the  following  year,  on 

the  death  of  the  redlor. 
John  Wendore  was  presented  by  the  prior  and  convent ;   but  his  appointment 

was  resisted  by   the  lay  patron,  Sir  John  Nowers,  which  was  subsequently 

set  aside  by  the  bishop  ;  when 
John  Passlewe  was  presented  20  December  1376,  by  Sir  John  Nowers,  who  had 

thus  recovered  his  right  of  presentation.     His  successor  was 
John  Aubyn,  presented  21  Odtober  1 381,  by  Sir  John  Nowers.     He  exchanged  for 

"Walton,  juxta  Fenny  Stratford,  of  which  he  had  been  before  redlor. 
Robert  Lazy  was  admitted  20  December  1386,  on  the  presentation  of  the  convent 

of  Ravenstone.     He  resigned  in  1388  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  Amery,  presented  22  A.pril  1388,  by  Sir  John  Aylesbury,  lord  of  Milton  Keynes, 

Henry  Bydall,  re<5lor  of  Haversham,  and  John  son  of  Richard  Doe,  of  Olney, 

who  were  patrons  by  feoffment  of  Sir  John  Nowers.     His  successor  was 
Thomas  Handye  ;  admitted  on  the  same  presentation ;  on  whose  resignation,  in 

1447,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Geoffry  Cassell,  or  Castell,  who  was  presented  by  John  Mortimer,  of  Grendon , 

on  the  title  of  the  convent  of  Ravenstone  ;  but  resigned  in  1461. 
William  Radcliff  succeeded  29  July  1462,  on  the  presentation  of  Robert  Nevill, 

lord  of  Gayhurst.     On  his  cession. 
Roger  Logerden  succeeded  23  May  1472,  on  the  same  presentation.     He  died ;  and 
Quintus  Wistborne  was  presented  in  1504,  by  the  convent  of  Ravenstone. 
Thomas  Sparke  occurs  re<Aor  in  1505  ;  but  resigned  the  following  year,  for 
Richard  Haverden,  ll.b.,  was  presented  25  January  1506,  by  Michael  Nevill,  lord 

of  Stoke  Goldington  and   Gayhurst.     He  died  in  15 18;    being  also  re<5tor  of 

Sherington  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Richard  Birdsall,  presented  27  oAober  15 18,  by  the  same  patron. 
John  Aras  was  stylea  minister  in  1534.    He  is  supposed  to  have  been  curate  to 

Birdsall;  for  it  was  returned,  in  1541,  that  Richard  Birdsall  resided  at  North- 
ampton.   He  died  in  1549. 
William  Waren  was  collated  by  the  bishop,  on  a  lapse,  8  January  1549.     His 

successor  was 
Humphrey  Doleman,  instituted  in  1557. 
William  Yeomans  succeeded  8  August  1560,  on  the  death  of  the  last  incumbent, 

not  named  on  the  presentation  of  Francis  Nevill.   He  obtained  license,  22  February 

1570,  to  marry  Joan  Pigot.    He  died  in  1613  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
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Valentine  Lane,  b.d.,  presented  22  April  1613,  by  Richard  Lane,  of  Great  Linford, 
yeoman,  by  virtue  of  the  advowson  being  granted  to  him  for  his  turn.  He  died, 
and  was  buried  22  March  1624,  at  Dodford,  in  Northanptonshire,  where  he  was 
also  vicar. 

Anthony  Moeoan,  s.t.p.,  was  presented  26  April  1625,  by  the  crown's  title ;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  set  aside  for 

Richard  Holmes  was  presented  the  same  year,  by  Sir  Kemeln  Digby. 

William  Beeslby  succeeded  in  1628.  He  was  turned  out  of  all  his  benefices  in 
1643 ;  among  which,  was  the  mastership  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

John  Hillbrsdbn,  b.d..  instituted  in  1644.  He  had  been  during  a  few  years,  redtor 
of  Castle  Ashby  ;  and  held  this  living  until  his  death,  in  1654.  He  was  twice 
married  ;  and  by  his  second  wife  Mary,  who  was  only  daughter  of  William  Johnson, 
of  Olney,  left  a  son,  Edward  Hillersden.  He  was  also  archdeacon  of  Bucking- 
ham.   On  his  cession, 

Edmund  Butts  was  instituted  27  November  1684.  He  died  in  1701 ;  and  was  buried 
here. 

Thomas  Rbmmington,  m.a.,  institued  5  May  1702,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  John 
Conway,  Bart.,  and  Richard  Mostyn.     He  died  in  1736  ;  being  succeeded  by 

John  Dabbs,  m.a.,  instituted  in  1736-7  on  the  presentation  of  George  Wrighte.  He 
was  also  re<5lor  of  Gayhurst ;  and  djring,  was  succeeded  by 

John  Deane,  10  August  1750,  on  the  presentation  of  the  consolidated  rectories  of 
Gayhurst  and  Stoke  Goldington,  of  George  Wrighte.  At  his  decease,  he  was 
succeeded  by 

Pulton  Forester,  d.d.,  presented  16  November  i7J9t  by  the  same  patron.  He  was 
archdeacon  of  Buckingham,  and  chaplain  to  the  King.    He  was  succeeded  by 

Robert  Dowbiooen,  m.a.,  presented  16  April  1766.  He  was  sub-dean  of  Lin- 
coln.    He  died  in  1 794,  and  was  buried  here. 

Thomas  Scott,  the  commentator,  was  ordained  curate  of  this  parish  together  with 
Weston  Underwood  in  1772.  He  was  bom  4  Februan'  1740-7,  answering,  since 
the  change  of  style  to  16  February  1747,  at  a  small  farmhouse  at  Bray  toft,  in 
Lincolnshire ;  about  six  miles  from  Skegness.  His  father  was  a  grazier,  whose 
circumstances  were  very  narrow  and  who  for  many  years  struggled  with  urgent 
difficulties.  He  ultimately  rose  above  them  and  lived  in  more  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances. Thomas,  the  subje(5l  of  this  comment  was  the  tenth  of  thirteen 
children.  After  being  taught  to  read  fluently  by  bis  mother,  he  was  sent  to  a  school 
at  Burgh,  two  miles  off,  as  a  day  scholar,  wnere  he  learned  the  first  elements 
of  Latin.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  was  sent  to  Bennington,  a  village  four  miles 
north  of  Boston,  where  his  father  had  a  grazing  farm,  that  he  mi^ht  attend  a 
school  there,  kept  by  a  clergyman.  Here  he  remained  two  years,  till  the  age  of 
ten,  when  he  was  sent  to  Scorton,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Braytoft,  for 
five  years,  where  his  deceased  brother  bad  been  educated.  His  condu<ft,  at  this 
period  was  as  immoral  as  want  of  money,  pride,  and  fear  of  temporal  consequences 
and  a  natural  bashfulness,  would  allow  it  to  be.  There  was  no  fear  of  God  before 
his  eyes ;  no  restraint  from  the  thought  of  any  relations  watching  over  and 
approving  his  condu<5l ;  no  want  of  most  vile  examples  and  prompters ;  and  little 
fear  of  dete<5tion  by  the  master.  In  one  instance,  however,  this  latter  confidence 
failed  him,  and  he  was  put  to  shame  before  the  whole  school  for  robbing  an  orchard. 
On  his  return  from  Scorton  in  June,  1762,  he  spent  his  time  in  visiting  his  friends 
and  rdations  up  to  September  of  that  year,  when  he  was  appenticed  to  a  surgeon 
at  Alford,  about  eight  miles  from  Bray  toft,  in  whose  employ  he  so  miscondu6ted 
himself  that  his  indentures  were  cancelled  and  be  was  sent  home,  where  he  had 
to  do  the  most  laborious  and  dirty  work  on  the  farm.  In  this  occupation  he  had 
the  society  of  people  of  the  lowest  station  of  life  and  with  their  low-lived  riots  he 
was  often  connedted  causing  a  further  breach  in  his  relations  towards  his  father. 
He  put  up  with  this  drudgery  till  April,  1772,  when  in  some  dispute  at  home,  he 
hastily  threw  aside  his  shepherd's  frock  and  departed,  vowing  never  again  to 
resume  such  employment. 

Wending  his  way  to  where  his  brother  lived  he  called  on  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  and  expressed  a  wish  to  study  for  the  ministery.    This  surprised  the  min- 
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ister  who  had  only  known  him  as  a  shepherd,  but  on  finding  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin,  promised  him  his  assistance,  which  led  to  his 
becoming  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  on  20  September  1772,  and  gaining 
the  curacy  of  Stoke  Goldington  and  Weston  Underwood,  at  an  annual  income  of 
fifty  pounds,  with  some  trifling  additions.  At  a  christening  party  here,  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  Miss  Jane  Kell,  whom  he  married,  5  December  1774. 
Within  a  few  months  after  his  marriage,  he  was  led  unexpectedly  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Chaplin,  vicar  of  Ravenstone,  to  change  his  curacy  for  that  place  to  which 
he  went  m  1775,  ^^^  ^eld  the  same  for  two  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1777,  he  removed  to  "The  Lodge,"  Weston  Underwood. 
And  from  nere,  dated  26  February  1779,  we  have  the  publication  of  his  •*  Force 
of  Truth." 

On  the  removal  of  John  Newton  to  London,  he  proposed  to  Scott  the  idea  of 
accepting  the  curacy  of  Olney,  which  was  not  entertained  at  the  time  by  the 
latter. 

The  following  events,  which  occurred  between  the  time  of  the  proposed  removal 
to  Olney  being  abandoned,  and  that  of  its  being  subsequently  carried  into  eflfedt, 
show  Scott  more  as  a  physician  than  as  a  divine. 

Just  before  Newton  left  Olney,  the  small-pox  made  its  appearance,  and  in  a 
considerable  measure  through  the  intradlable  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants,  great 
mortality  prevailed.  Through  negligence  the  disease  was  communicated  to  Rav- 
enstone,  and  a  poor  woman  discharging  her  duties  as  mid-wife  became  infected. 
After  a  short  but  painful  illness,  she  died  without  any  eruption  appearing,  and, 
being  assured  by  the  apothecary,  who  attended,  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  small- 
pox, Scott  preached  a  sermon  to  a  large  congregation,  the  corpse  being  in  the 
church,  during  the  service.  Soon  after,  every  person  who  had  attended  her,  in  her 
illness  and  who  had  not  had  small-pox,  was  taken  ill  with  symptoms  of  that 
disease.  Under  these  circumstances  Scott  not  being  satisfied  with  the  local 
apothecaries,  called  in  Dodtor  Kerr,  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  under  him,  he 
says,  "  I  was  physician,,  apothecary,  and  almost  nurse,  I  inoculated  none,  but 
some  inoculated  their  neighoours,  and  I  subsequently  diredled  their  proceedings." 

"  Soon  after  these  events  a  circumstance  took  place  at  Stoke,  with  which  I 
was  in  some  measure  concerned  (though  not  then  connedted  with  the  parish),  and 
which  appears  to  me  to  suggest  important  caution.  A  baker  allowed  a  poor 
man,  his  customer,  with  a  large  family,  to  run  into  his  debt  to  the  amount  of  ten 
pounds,  and  then  arrested  him  for  the  money,  foolishly  supposing  that  the  over- 
seers would  pay  it,  rather  than  suffer  the  man  to  be  thrown  into  prison.  Thev, 
of  course,  disappointed  his  expedlation  :  the  debtor  was  sent  to  Aylesbury  gaol ; 
where  the  gaol  fever  then  prevailed.  He  took  that  dire  decease.  His  wife  went 
to  see  and  nurse  him ;  he  died ;  she  returned  home,  sickened,  and  died ;  the 
malady  spreading  in  the  village,  sparing  the  children,  but  proving  fatal  to  the 
parents.  The  neighbouring  apothecaries  in  vain  attempted  to  stop  its  progress. 
I  also  ventured  into  the  recesses  of  misery  and  infe<5lion,  and. in  a  few  instances 
tried  my  medical  skill,  as  well  as  gave  spiritual  counsel.  But  I  soon  found  that 
the  case  baffled  all  my  efforts.  I  believe  forty  children  had  been  bereft  of  one 
parent,  and  nearly  twenty  of  both.  I  knew  the  overseer :  I  went  to  him.  and 
remonstrated  with  him,  on  the  grounds  not  only  of  mercy  and  humanity,  but  of 
policy;  and  succeeded  in  convincing  him,  that  no  medical  expense  which  could 
De  incurred  was  likely  to  burden  the  parish  a  tenth  part  so  much,  as  this  fatal 
progress  of  the  disease  was  doing.  I  prevailed  with  him  therefore  10  send 
immediately  for  Dodtor  Kerr,  who  came  and  spent  nearly  a  whole  day  in  the 
service ;  and  he  laid  down  such  rules  for  the  management  of  the  patients,  that 
not  one  afterwards  died,  the  disease  was  speedily  extirpated." 

At  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Olney  in  171 1,  it  was  a  much  divided  place  ; 
the  people  were  full  of  religious  notions  and  it  was  therefore  not  a  very  un wiling 
scene  for  his  ministerial  services.  After  four  years  at  Olney  he  was  appointed  as 
chaplain  of  Lock  Hospital,  at  an  annual  salary  of  eighty  pounds,  during  which 
time  he  resided  for  twelve  months  at  number  16,  Hamilton  Street,  Piccadilly, 
since  transformed  into  Hamilton  Place  ;  and  then  at  number  2,  Chapel  Street  ^ 
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Upper  Grosvenor  Place.  It  was  during  the  time  he  occupied  this  position  that 
it  was  proposed  to  him  to  write  the  "  Commentary."  His  embarrassments  and 
losses  upon  its  publication  caused  him  considerable  anxiety,  and  although  during 
his  lifetime  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand,  nine  hundred  pounds,  had 
been  expended  on  the  purchase  of  the  English  and  American  editions,  the  author 
had  received  nothing  as  reward  for  all  his  labour. 

On  July  22,  1801,  he  was  instituted  at  Buckden  to  the  living  at  Aston,  where 
he  ere<5led  a  parsonage  house,  there  not  being  a  suitable  one,  to  which  he 
removed  in  the  spring  of  1803.  At  Aston  he  became  the  successful  tutor  to 
several  who  were  preparing  under  the  Church  Missionary  Society  to  go  out  as 
missionaries.  This  service  he  continued  about  the  space  of  seven  years,  1807-14. 
Those  who  came  under  his  instru<5lions  in  this  capacity  were  several  of  them 
Englishmen,  who  received  ordination ;  but  the  majority,  Germans,  in  general 
Lutheran  clergymen.  The  sentiments  of  grateful  and  affedlionate  veneration 
which  they  without  exception,  conceived  for  their  instrudlor  were  publicly  testi- 
fied by  them,  as  they  took  leave  of  the  society  to  repair  to  the  stations  assigned 
them.  The  progress  which  they  made  in  their  studies  was  highly  creditable,  in 
some  instances  remarkable. 

The  commencement  of  the  j'ear  1818  introduces  us  to  what  was  the  principal 
employment  of  his  remaining  day,  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible. 
After  eighteen  years  of  hard  and  prosperous  ministerial  work  at  Aston,  he  died 
on  Monday  the  16  April  182 1. 

Joseph  Jekyl  Rye,  m.a.,  presented  to  the  re<5lory  of  Gayhurst,  with  Stoke  Gold- 
ington  annexed,  12  January  1795. 

Benjamin  Bailey  instituted  27  December  1819,  on  the  presentation  of  Anne 
Barbara  Wrighte,  of  Witheby  Cottage,  Sidmouth,  in  Devon.  He  was  also  vicar 
of  Dallington,  in  Northamptonshire  ;  but  resigned  both  livings  in  1822. 

Fiennes  Samuel  Trotman,  9  January  1823,  on  the  same  presentation. 

Herbert  Mortimer  Luckock,  the  present  dean  of  Litchfield  was  presented  in 
1863.  He  immediately  appointed  the  Rev.  C.  Jerdein,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
his  curate.     He  resigned,  and  bis  curate, 

Charles  Jerdein,  m.a.,  was  instituted  in  1865,  and  became  the  fir-it  resident  re<5lor 
for  upwards  of  a  century. 

The  Church, 

dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  stands  on  an  eminence,  on  the  north-western 
side  of  the  village.  It  is  an  ancient  fabric.  The  roofs  of  the  nave  and 
aisles  are  covered  with  lead  and  those  of  the  chancel  and  south  chapel 
are  tiled.  The  piers  and  arches  of  the  nave  are  Early  English.  The 
west  tower  is  embattled  and  is  strengthened  by  graduated  buttresses 
at  the  angles,  the  lower  part  is  Decorated,  the  winaows  and  upper  part 
are  Perpendicular.     The  five  bells  are  inscribed 

First:      THOMAS     HODGKIN    WILL     WARING    CHVRCHWARDENS 
HENRY  PENN  MADE  ME  1707  and  there  are  three  illegible  coins. 

Second,  ird,  4th  &'  5M  .•  GOD  SAVE  KYNG  CHARLS  1625. 

The  last  four  bells  were  cast  at  Buckingham  by  the  celebrated  founder, 
Robert  Atton.  Tradition  says  that  one  of  the  bells  came  from  the 
demolished  church  of  Filgrave,  if  so,  it  must  be  the  treble  which  has 
been  recast.  The  east  windows  of  the  chancel  and  south  chapel 
are  good  Decorated.  The  porch  is  on  the  south  side,  within  are  two 
stone  sediles,  and  the  arch  of  the  inner  door  has  corbals  of  human 
heads.  Opening  into  the  north  aisle  is  another  door,  with  rows  of 
modem  chevron  mouldings  ;  and  in  the  west  front  of  the  tower  is  a 
good  recessed  pointed-arch  door.  On  each  side  of  the  nave  are  three 
pointed  arches  resting  on  massive  circular  pillars,  with  three  small 
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clerestory  windows  on  the  south  side.  The  chancel  arch  is  semicircu- 
lar. The  ceiling  of  the  nave  is  plaster,  that  of  the  chancel  is  unstained 
pine.  The  font  is  Norman  The  chancel  is  lighted  by  three  hand- 
some windows  of  three  lights.  The  side  chapel  contains  a  good 
piscina.  This  chapel  is  the  original  chancel  of  the  demolished  church 
of  Ekeney.  It  has  undergone  several  alterations  at  various  times  and 
has  thus  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  ancient  appearance.  There  are 
memorials  in  the  church  to  members  of  the  families  of  Bricc,  Clifford, 
Hooton,  Hodgskins,  etc.,  as  well  as  some  of  the  former  redtors.  In 
the  middle  aisle  is  a  slab  inscribed,  "  Mary  y*  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Mary  Clifford.  She  departed  this  life  y*  9th  of  December  1710, 
aged  8  years. 

By  v«  Great  JEHOVAH'S 
Call  am  I  .  .  .  From  my 
Parents  Bosome  here  to  Lye 
Oh  Parents  dear,  weep  not 
but  Toy  for  me  ...  I  being 
CallVd  r  Lasting  Light  to  See.** 

In  the  churchyard,  and  near  the  east  window,  is  the  head-stone  of 
John  Gadsden,  who  died  in  1739,  bearing  the  following, 

"  This  world's  a  City  full  of  crooked  streets. 
Death's  y*  market-place  where  all  men  meet. 
If  life  was  merchandise  that  men  could  buy. 
The  rich  would  always  live,  the  poor  might  die.*' 

Gorefields, 

a  place  entirely  depopulated  and  of  65  acres  in  extent,  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  west  from  the  church.  This  was  without  doubt  the  strong- 
hold of  Stoke  and  to  carry  out  this  idea  there  is  one  of  the  finest  moats 
still  in  existance  which  most  probably  encompassed  as  strong  a  castle 
as  that  of  Lavendon.  This  moat  is  not  like  all  the  others  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, either  dry  or  partially  dry,  but  is  inta(5t  and  has  its  full 
complement  of  water,  however  dry  the  weather  may  be.  There  is  still 
the  fish  pond,  but  this,  though  well  supplied  with  water,  is  not  in  such  a 
perfect  state  and  the  banks  have  somewhat  shelved  down.  Like 
Lavendon,  there  are  traces  of  smaller  moats  contiguous  to  the  one  that 
surrounded  this  castle  or  what  other  domicile  it  may  have  been. 
History  is  quiet  upon  this  ancient  locality  and  there  is  not  a  vestige  of 
stone-work  left  above  the  ground,  though  probably  there  is  plenty 
below,  as  tradition  says  that  this  place  is  connedled  with  Gayhurst 
house  by  a  subterranean  passage.  This  land  was,  until  the  year  1865, 
extra  parochial,  but  at  that  date  was,  by  order  made  of  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  annexed  to  the  parish. 

Eakley  Lanes 

is  said  to  have  formerly  been  a  distinct  parish,  and  had  a  chapel  in 
which  service  was  held  once  a  month.  There  are  two  manors  or 
reputed  manors  here.  One  of  these,  called  Wolfs  Fields,  is  the  lands 
purchased  by  the  trustees  of  Dr.  Busby's  charities.    The  other  manor, 


called  Eakley  Lanes,  ' 
Lane. 
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as  for  many  years  in  possession  of  the  family  of 
Charities. 


Barbara  Wright,  by  her  will,  proved  in  1819,  left  the  parishes  of 
Gayhurst  and  Stoke  the  sum  of  ^50.  It  appears  from  the  Parliament- 
ary Returns  of  1786,  that  a  person  unknown  gave  some  houses  for  six 
poor  widows  and  apprenticing  children.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
origin  of  this  charily.  This  charity  has  lapsed,  owing  to  the  cottages 
which  were  not  insured,  being  destrojed  by  fire  on  11  April  1885, 
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tHK  parish  of  Hanslope,  or  Hanslap  as  it  was  formerly  called,  is 
the  largest  in  the  Hundreds,  being  5,801  acres  in  extent.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west,  by  Northamptonshire  ;  on 
the  south,  by  Castlethorpe  and  Haversham  ;  and  on  the  east, 
by  Stoke  Goldington,  Gayhurst,  and  Little  Linford.  The  London  & 
North -Western  Railway  traverses  it  to  the  extent  of  2  miles  2  furlongs 
1 19  yards.  This  parish  became  notoriously  popular  through  the  dis- 
graceful prize-fight  that  took  place  in  1830,  between  Alexander  M' Kay 
and  Simon  Byrne,  when  the  former  lost  his  life  in  a  shameful  manner 
by  being  carried  on  a  man*s  back  (one  of  his  combatant's  supporters) 
head  downwards,  after  being  knocked  down  senseless  by  his  antagonist. 
To  say  the  least,  the  followers  of  this  fatal  combat  were  nothing  less 
than  fiends  let  loose.  They  pillaged  the  neighbourhood  wherever  their 
cowardly  spirit  would  give  them  confidence,  and  thus  caused  the  prize- 
fight of  Hanslope  to  be  long  remembered.  A  stone  marks  the  site  of 
interment  of  this  murdered  man  in  the  parish  church-yard.  The  pop- 
ulation in  i8gi  was  1,489,  principally  employed  in  agriculture  and  at 
the  Wolverton  Railway  Carriage  Works. 

The  number  of  its  inhabitants,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury was  1,275,  although  chiefly  of  the  lower  classes;  insomuch  as  to 
have  been  returned  (31  July  1802),  as  containing  800  persons  partly, 
if  not  altogether,  supported  by  lace  making ;  the  children  were  sent  to 
the  lace  schools,  or  employed  at  home  by  their  parents  in  this  manufac- 
ture, from  the  age  of  five  or  six  years;  and  many  of  them,  thus  instru<5led 
and  employed,  were  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  able  to  support 
themselves.  It  was  then  calculated,  that  the  annual  profits  of  the  lace 
trade  in  this  parish,  were  from  ;^8,ooo  to  ;^i 0,000,  boys  as  well  as  girls, 
being  all  taught  to  make  lace ;  and  many  of  the  men,  when  arrived  at 
maturity,  following  no  other  employment.  Others  found  an  easy  and 
profitable  resource  in  the  lace  pillow,  when  agricultural  labour  could  not 
be  procured ;  a  good  lace  maker  at  that  time,  being  able  to  earn  as 
much  as  an  ordinary  labourer,  and  the  employment  not  being  more 
injurious  to  health  than  many  other  sedentary  occupations,  except  when 
the  lace  makers  were,  to  save  fire  and  candle,  crowded  together  in  very 
close  rooms,  in  a  stooping  posture. 

Manorial  History. 

At  the  invasion  of  England  by  William  the  Conqueror,  Hammescle, 
which  then  included  Castlethorpe,  was  holden  by  Aldene,  a  nobleman, 
who  had  been  attached  lo  the  household  of  king  P'dward  the  Confessor, 
but  was  by  the  Conqueror,  bestowed  on  Winemar,  of  Flanders,  one  ojf 
his  companions. 
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Here  were  twenty- six  carucates  of  land.  In  the  demesne,  five  hides 
and  five  carucates  of  pasture  ;  two  ploughs  were  kept,  and  four  might 
have  been  employed.  There  were  thirty-six  villeins,  with  eleven 
bordars  having  eighteen  ploughs ;  and  to  these  two  more  might  have 
been  added.  There  were  eight  servants,  and  one  mill  of  1 2/-  rent ; 
eleven  carucates  of  pasture  ;  and  wood  for  one  thousand  hogs.  It  was 
altogether  estimated  at  ;62  3  ;  when  Winemar  first  held  it,  ^20  ;  in  the 
time  of  Edward,  £2/^.  Aldene,  hurscarle,  to  the  king,  held  this  manor, 
and  could  sell  it. 

The  time  of  Winemar's  death  is  not  recorded  ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  i.  Hanslope  was  holden  by  Michael  de  Hanslape  who  bequeathed 
this  manor,  and  an  only  daughter,  Maud,  to  the  protedlion  of  his 
sovereign.  Michael  de  Hanslape  was,  undoubtedly,  a  son  of  Winemar, 
and  inherited  his  father's  property  in  this  county  ;  as  did  Walter  Fitz 
Winemar  the  portion  which  was  in  Northamptonshire.  His  arms  were 
Gu.  on  a  bend  Arg.  three  lion's  gambs,  erased  of  the  Fie/d. 

The  king  bestowed  Maud  de  Hanslape,  with  her  whole  inheritance, 
on  William  Mauduit,  Chamberlain  of  the  Royal  Exchequer,  with  all  the 
privileges  usually  granted  to  the  nobles  of  the  realm.  The  house  of 
Mauduit  was  originally  of  the  dukedom  of  Normandy,  where  it  flour- 
ished before  the  Conquest,  under  the  name  of  Mauduit,  or  Malduith, 
i.e.,  ill  taught ;  and  was  upon  one  occasion,  written  in  Latin,  maledoctus, 
William  Mauduit.  of  this  family,  who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror, 
had  seven  lordships  in  Hampshire  at  the  time  of  the  general  survey ; 
and  was  either  the  same  person,  or  the  father  of  William  Mauduit,  to 
whom  Henry  i.  gave  Maud  de  Hanslape  in  marriage.  The  arms  borne 
by  this  family  were  different ;  for  William  Lord  Mauduit,  who  was 
Earl  of  Warwick,  temp.  Henry  iii.,  bore,  In  a  Field  Arg.  two  bars  Gu. ; 
but  William  Lord  Mauduit,  who  was  his  cousin  and  comtemporary, 
gave.  In  a  bordure  Gu.  chequey.  Or.  and  Arg.  This  William 
Mauduit  died  before  11 18  leaving  issue,  by  Maud  his  wife,  two  sons, 
Robert  and  William. 

Robert  Mauduit  succeeded  his  father  in  all  his  lands  and  lordships, 
as  also  in  the  office  of  chamberlain  ;  but  the  confidence  reposed  in  him 
by  Henry  i.,  having  caused  him  to  be  one  of  the  lords  who  were 
appointed  to  accompany  his  children  in  their  return  out  of  France,  he 
was  drowned  on  his  passage  from  Barfieur  into  England,  with  those 
unfortunate  princes. 

Robert  Lord  Mauduit  having  no  male  issue,  William,  his  younger 
brother,  inherited  his  estates ;  and  the  oflSce  of  chamberlain  was  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  Henry  Duke  of  Normandy,  afterwards  Henry  11., 
with  all  the  lands  belonging  thereto,  both  in  Normandy  and  England. 
After  the  death  of  Stephen,  this,  William  obtained  from  the  King,  a 
confirmation  of  the  Chamberlainship  of  the  Exchequer,  with  livery,  and 
all  its  other  appurtenances.  Whom  he  married,  or  when  he  died,  has 
not  been  ascertained  ;  but  he  was  living  in  1 165,  and  made  a  return  of 
his  knight's  fees  to  the  king. 

Robert  Mauduit,  the  only  son  mentioned  in  records,  succeeded  his 
father  in  his  lands,  and  in  the  chamberlainship ;  and  became  the  fourth 
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lord  of  Hanslope  of  this  family.  As  an  addition  to  his  fortune,  Henry 
ir..  bestowed  upon  him  the  manor  of  Warminster,  in  Wiltshire,  a  lord- 
ship of  great  value,  and  endowed  with  many  privileges  ;  which  gift  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  a  Charter  of  Richard  i.  Notwithstanding 
these  favours  from  his  sovereign,  after  the  death  of  Richard,  this  Robert 
Mauduit  joined  in  a  confederac}'  with  many  of  the  great  Barons,  in 
rebellion  against  John. 

During  the  contentions  of  that  period,  the  castle  of  Hanslope  was 
beseiged  and  demolished  by  Faulk  de  Breant;  placed  into  the  king's 
hands,  was,  by  John,  in  tiot,  given  to  Hugh  de  Nevill ;  and  Henry  iii., 
soon  after  his  accession,  conferred  Hanslope,  and  all  the  other  lands 
and  fees  of  Robert  Mauduii,  on  Henry  de  Brailrof,  during  pleasure  for 
his  support  in  war. 

However,  Robert  Mauditit  probably  made  his  peace  with  the  king, 
and  had  the  manor  and  lordship  of  Hanslope 
restored  to  hiin  in  the  same  year ;  for  in  the  next 
following  hi;  paid  scutage  for  one  knight's-fee 
and  three  fourth -parts,  which  corresponds  with 
the  extent  of  the  barony  of  Hanslope  as  returned 
to  Henry  ii.,  on  the  as.sessn,ent  of  the  aid  for 
marrying  his  daughter.  He  liad  married  Isabella, 
daughter  of  lord  'I'hursion  Basset,  by  whom  he 
had  issue,  two  sons,  William  and  Robert ;  on  the 
latter  he  sc-ltled  the  lordship  of  Warminster,  and 
other  lands  in  Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire,  which 
he  had  received  of  the  gift  of  Henry  ii.,  and  died  in  or  before  tin. 

William  Mauduit,  eldest  son  of  Robert,  gave  securities  for  the  pay- 
ment of  ;£ioo  for  his  relii'f  for  his  father's  lands  and  offices,  in  im  ; 
and  thus  became,  by  inheritance,  the  next  lord  of  Hanslope.  and 
Chamberlain  of  the  Kxchequer.  The  king  accepted  his  homage  for 
the  same,  and  dire<5led  livery  to  be  given  him  of  his  lands.  But  he, 
like  his  father,  took  part  with  the  confederate  barons,  and  was  among 
the  number  of  those  excommunicated  by  the  pope  ;  yet  still  persisting 
in  his  rebellion,  he  was  in  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
there,  the  followers  of  the  barons  being  vanquished  and  dispersed. 
After  this,  he  returned  to  his  allegiance,  and  had  his  barony  and  lands 
restored  by  the  king's  favour,  and  in  1131  bound  himself  by  a  special 
writing  to  serve  the  king  faithfully  all  liis  life,  and  never  again  to 
oppose  either  him  or  his  heirs;  even  delivering  up  his  only  son  William, 
as  hostage  for  the  peformanceof  this  engagement.  He  appears  to  have 
adhered  faithfully  to  his  promises;  for  the  king  afterwards  released  his 
son  as  a  proof  of  his  confidence.  This  William  Mauduit  obtained  a 
license  from  Robert  Grostete  then  bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  remove  his 
church  of  Hanslope  from  some  other  situation  (now  unknown)  to  the 
spot  on  which  it  stands  at  present ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  chancel 
was  that  part  of  the  building  first  ereifled.  To  this  William  Mauduit, 
it  was,  to  whom  given  license  to  embattle  his  house  at  Hanslope,  and 
to  make  a  park,  with  permission  to  stock  the  latter  with  deer  out  of 
Salcey  Forest,     This  William  Mauduit  married  Alice,  sole  daughter  of 
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Waleran  de  Newburgh,  Earl  of  Warwick,  by  whom  he  had  issue,  his  son 
before-mentioned,  and  a  daughter,  Isabell ;  who  became  the  wife  of 
William  Lord  Beauchamp,  of  Elmsley.     He  died  in  1257  possessed  of 
the  barony  and  lordship  of  Hanslope,  and  his  son,  William  Mauduit, 
was  thirty-six  years  old  when  he  succeeded  his  father.    He  compounded 
with  the  king  for  his  whole  relief,  for  200  marks,  of  which,  ;6ioo  was 
for  his  barony,  and  the  remainder  for  his  serjeantry  of  Chamberlain  of 
the  Exchequer ;  whereupon,  the  king  received  his  homage,  gave  him 
livery  of  his  lands  and  offices,  and  allowed  him  three  years  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money,   by  annual  portions  at  the  Exchequer.     He  had, 
before  this  time,  married  Alice,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert  de  Seagrave, 
and  was  summoned  by  the  king,  to  attend  him  in  most  of  his  warlike 
expeditions.     In  1262,  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  and   castle   of 
Warwick,  as  his  mother's  inheritance  (who  was  the  great  aunt  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  of  the  family  of  Newburgh),  on  the  death  of  John  de 
Plessets,  who  had  held  them  for  life,  by  the  special  favour  of  the  king  ; 
though  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  that  house,  had  died  several  years  before 
without  issue.  In  the  same  year,  he  did  his  homage ;  discharged  his  releif 
and  had  summons,  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  attend  the  king 
at  Worcester,  on  the  feast-day  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  with  horse  and 
arms,  to  accompany  him  in  his  expedition  into  Wales  against  Llewellyn 
ap  Griffin,  who  was  then  in  hostility.  And  when  the  king  was  compelled 
to  relinquish  his  expedition,  by  the  necessity  of  repressing  a  rebellion 
among  the  barons,  he  sent  this  earl  to  secure  his  castle  at  Warwick,  a 
place  at  that  time,  of  very  considerable  importance.     But  he  was  taken 
with  his  lady  by  the  rebels,  in  their  excursions  from  Kenilworth,  and 
carried  prisoner  to  the  castle  there,  whence  he  obtained  his  liberty, 
only,  by  the  payment  of  1,900  marks,  and  assenting  to  the  distrudlion 
of  the  walls  of  his  castle  at  Warwick,  the  towers  only  excepted.     He 
died  without  issue  8  January  1267,  leaving  William,  his  nephew,  son 
of  his  sister  Isabell,  who  had  been  the  wife  of  Lord  Beauchamp,  of 
Elmsley  the  heir  of  all  his  honours  and  lands. 

In  1293,  William  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  obtained  a  grant  for 
a  weekly  market  at  Hanslope,  on  Thursdays,  and  an  annual  fair  on  the 
festival  of  St.  James  (o.s.  13  August)  of  fifteen  days'  duration. 

In  1424,  Richiard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Albermarlc, 
Lord  Despencer  and  Lisle  being  captain  of  Calais,  issued  his  writ  or 
charter  to  all  persons  holding  offices  and  lands  under  him,  by  knight's 
service  or  otherwise,  dated  at  his  house  or  hotel,  in  London,  14  June 
1425 ;  whereby,  it  appears,  that  he  was  then  in  possession  of  these  lands; 
and  continuing  to  be  vested  in  the  Beauchamps  became  part  of  the 
estate,  which  in  1487,  was,  by  Anne  Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick 
and  Salisbury,  surrendered  as  the  manor  of  Hanslope  with  Castlethorpe 
(with  Newport  Pagnell,  and  other  possessions  of  that  family),  to  the 
crown. 

In  1553,  the  king  granted  to  John  Duke  of  Northumberland,  inter  aL 
the  reversion  of  the  manors  of  Hanslope  and  Castlethorpe,  which  had 
been  granted  to  his  dead  sister,  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  during  life ;  and 
also  the  said  manors  and  parks  of  Hanslope  and  Castlethorpe. 
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It  was  afterwards  granted  to  different  branches  of  the  royal  family, 
and  formed  part  of  the  revenue  of  Princess  Elizabeth,  before  her  ac- 
cession to  the  throne. 

In  1567,  Elizabeth  demised  to  William  Crowne,  as  messuage,  tene- 
ments, two  watermills,  two  crofts  near  the  River  of  Hanslope,  a  malt- 
mill  and  meadow,  called  millne  holme,  cum  pert,  recited  to  have  been 
before  demised  to  Robert  Matthews,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  manor 
of  Hanslope,  called  Warwick's  land,  to  the  honour  of  Ampthill  belonging 
from  Lady-day  then  passed,  for  forty  years,  at  ^6/16/8.  By  patjent, 
21  July  1376,  it  was  granted  for  twenty  one  years,  at  39/-  per  annum, 
with  lands  in  the  occupation  of  Hu^h  Wren,  at  26/8  per  annum,  and 
messuages  and  lands  in  the  occupation  of  Thomas  Cowper,  at  3/6  per 
annum. 

In  1582,  Elizabeth  dc-miseil,  in  release  cf  a  debt  of  Sir  Amias 
Pavvlet,  as  executor  of  Hugh,  his  father,  aiul  lor  services,  with  divers 
lands  in  Woughton,  &:c.,  in  the  uccupdiion  of  John  Disney  or  Dannsey. 

In  1663,  this  m.mor  was  gninted  in  tee,  b\  C  harles  11.,  10 Sir  Thomas 
Tyrrell,  knight,  Justice  of  tiie  Coniiiion  Pleas;  with  wuose  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  part  thereof  is  said  to  have  j)as>ed  in  marriage  to  William 
Lane,  of  Hanslope,  son  of  Richard  Lane  (who  was  buried  iiere  in  ib5o); 
and  another  part  to  the  family  of  Foster,  through  Emma,  daughter  and 
sole  heiress  of  John  Knight,  of  Hanslope,  by  Eleanora,  sole  daughter 
of  Renburn,  or  Ramburne  de  Bcauchamp,  younger  son  of  Thomas 
Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  by  Kaiherine,  daughter  of  Roger  Morti- 
mer, Earl  of  March. 

Tathall  End. 

A  manor,  or  reputed  manor  in  this  parish,  anciently  belonged  to  a 
family  deriving  its  name  from,  or  imparting  it  to  the  hamlet;  and 
passed  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  I'homas  Tyrrell,  knight.  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  coionel  in  the  Parliamentary  army  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  her  husband,  William  Lane,  of  Han- 
slope ;  and  descending,  by  an  heir  female,  to  Sir  William  Wake,  bart., 
of  Northamptonshire,  was  sold  to  Edward  Watts,  of  Hanslope  Park, 
in  whose  family  it  still  remains.  This  hamlet  is  situated  about  a  mile 
east  from  the  parish  church  and  contains  a  few  ancient  farm  houses 
and  a  few  neat  cottages.  The  stables  and  outbuildings  of  the  ancient 
mansion  were  only  demolished  about  fifty  years  ago. 

Ecclesiastical  History. 

The  advowson  and  patronage  having  become  vested  in  the  crown, 
absolutely,  at  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses  by  Henry  viii.,  the 
re<5lory,  which  had  been  appropriated  to  Newark  College,  in  Leicester, 
was,  together  with  the  advowson  of  the  vicarage,  bestowed  upon  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  Lincoln  ;  and  the  several  incumbents  wrere 
afterwards  respedlively  presented  by  the  said  corporation,  or  their 
lessees  or  appointees  :  and  in  1803,  on  passing  an  Adl  of  Parliament 
for  the  enclosure  of  Salcey  Green  and  Stocking  Green,  both  portions 
of  this  parishi  an  allotment  was  made  to  the  impropriators,  in  lieu  of 
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tithes;  as  there  had  been  previously,  in  1788,  when  an  inclosure  of 
Hanslope  was  effedled  ;  but  Hanslope  Park  and  Bosenham  Field  were 
not  exonerated  from  the  tithes  by  that  Adl.  The  living,  at  the  present 
time  is  worth  ;^i39. 

The  old  redlory  house,  now  designated  the  redlory  farm,  stands 
on  the  south  side  of  the  church  and  is  built  with  stone. 

The  vicarage,  formerly  known  as  Hanslope  house,  is  a  good  stone- 
built  residence  and  stands  a  shoit  distance  south-east  from  the  church. 

Rectors. 

Thurstan  Basset,  presented  by  Sir  William  Malduit,  Knight,  1227. 

Silvester  de  Everdon,  created  bishop  of  Carlisle  1246. 

Philip  Luval,  presented  6  February  1246,  by  the  same  patron. 

Henry  de  Wengham  resigned  in  1261. 

Richard.de  Hengham,  presented  in  1261,  by  Sir  William  Malduit. 

James  de  Beaucuamp,  presented  7  June  1269,  by  William  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of 

Warwick. 
Simon  de  £LLIS^voRTH,  presented  7  September  1293,  by  the  same  patron. 
Petkr  de  Blund,  presented  9  April  1297. 
Thurstan  de  Hanslap,  presented  30  June   1300,   by  Guy  Beauchamp,  Earl  of 

Warwick. 
Peter  de  Blund,  presented  a  second  time,  9  July  1301 ;  Thurstan  having  resigned 

nine  days  after  his  institution. 
Adam  de  Herwynton,  presented  2  0<5lober  13 16,  by  Alice  Countess  of  Warwick. 
Walter  de  Windlesore,  presented  June  1329,  by  Thomas  de  Beauchamp  Earl  of 

Warwick. 
Richard  Pyriton  exchanged  with 
Micheal  us.  Northburgh,  for  the  archdeaconry  of  Colchester,  who  was  presented 

2  0<^lober  1373. 
William  de  Hermesthorp,  presented  12  February,  1382. 
John  de  Hatfield,  presented  16  November  1383. 
William  de  Morton  exchanged  for  a  prebend  in  St.  John's  CoUege  Church,  at 

Chester,  with 
Thomas  Knight,  ll.d.,  presented  15  July  1395.    "  He  built  a  famous  spire  steeple 

here,  which  is  the  noted  land-mark  in  all  these  parts." 
John  Baysham,  instituted  15  May  1414,  on  the  presentation  of  Richard  Earl  of 

Warwick  ;  but  he  exchanged  the  following  year,  with 
Thomas  Aldebury,  for  Olney. 

Nic.  Wymbyss,  instituted  25  March  14 19,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
Richard  Monier,  presented  22  June  1434. 
John  HuRLEdied  in  1467. 
John  Stonys  presented  15  August  1467. 
John  Morgan,  ll.d.,  presented  Odlober  1485,  by  the  king. 
Richard  Hatton,  presented  26  November  1496. 
Geoffrey  Wrenn,  presented  23  June  1509,  by  the  king. 
Robert  Bone,  presented  1 7  April  1527,  by  the  same  patron.     He  was  the  last  redlor; 

and  on  his  presentation,  this  became  annexed  to  Leicester  Collegiate-Church,  to 

which  a  license  was  obtained  for  its  appropriation  in  1523. 

Vicars, 
Robert,  presented  1250. 
John  dr  Harliscot,  presented  November  1274,  by  James  de  Beauchamp,  rector  of 

Hanslope. 
Warnus  de  Hanslap,  presented  April  1278. 

John  de  Vouseby,  presented  8  May  1309.   From  this  date  the  list  is  imperfedl  until 
Thomas  Grantham,  b.a.,  presented  14  August  1555,  by  William  Rotheram,  Mayor 

of  Lincoln. 
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Ralph  Sutton,  presented  28  Odlober  1558. 

John  Sibsthans. 

WILLIAM  Tones,  in  1598,  returned  to  be  curate  of  Hanslap-cum-Castlethoq^e. 

William  Linqasd,  called  minister  in  1605. 

William  Houghton  succeeded  in  1620,  and  called  minister  in  1639. 

Nathaniel  Netmajkei,  presented  14  January  1640 ;  afterwards  redtor  of  Pitchcott. 

Edmund  Laweence,  presented  in  1658. 

John  Hatch,  presented  21  March  1663,  by  the  ^ing, 

WILLIAM  Barton,  presented  24  December,  1666. 

William  Waud,  b.a.,  presented  8  February  1677.    In  the  chancel  is  a  large  blue 

slab  to  his  memory  denuded  of  the  brass  effigy. 
Shadrach  Gaemston,  M.A.,  instituted  24  November  17 14;  he  died  0<5lober  18, 

1741. 
David  Fowler,  ll.b.,  presented  3  April  1742. 
George  Skelton,  b.a.,  presented  22  February  1745,  he  resigned. 
Moses  Agar,  b.a.,  presented  i  November  1 7^.    In  the  chancel  is  a  slab  inscribed 

to  hb  memory  with  the  brass  effigy  torn  off. 
Ro\TLAND  CuRTOis,  LL.B.,  presented  24  September  1783 ;  but  resigned. 
Henry  Davis  was  presented  15  June  1786,  by  the  corporation  of  Lincoln. 
William  Singleton,  presented  19  April  1806.    He  resigned,  without  having  any 

other  preferment ;  and  retiring  to  his  native  county  of  Cumberland,  died  1 1 

Odtober  1841  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mathew  Webb  Keiley,  m.a.,  inducted  18  January  1839  ;  who  died  25  June  184 1 ; 

and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard,  with  a  simple  head-stone  to  his  memory. 
James  Mayne,  m.a.,  indudled  2  December  1841,  on  the  presentation  of  George  Hyde, 

of  Norwich.    He  was  buried  in  front  of  the  altar. 
Mark  Anthony  Nicholson  was  presented  in  i8u.    At  his  death, 
William  Jardine  Harkness  was  presented  in  1892. 

The  Church, 

dedicated  to  St.  James,  is  a  spacious  edifice,  on  elevated  ground,  ere<5led 
as  before  stated,  by  William  Mauduit,  who  died  in  1257.  Its  compon- 
ent parts  are  a  west  tower  and  spire,  a  clerestoried  nave  with  side  aisles, 
the  north  aisle  is  more  extended  and  is  conne<5led  with  the  chancel  by 
a  semicircular  arch,  north  porches,  and  a  chancel,  with  a  chapel 
on  the  north  side.  The  edifice  appears  to  have  been  in  the  Norman 
and  Early  English  styles ;  and  there  are  still  considerable  remains  of 
the  former  style  in  the  chancel.  The  "priests' door "  on  the  south 
side,  is  very  fine  and  has  the  chevron  and  other  ornaments  in  the  arch  ; 
•there  are  some  extensive  remains  of  Norman  piers  and  arches  ;  a  good 
cornice  of  masks  ;  and  the  chancel  arch  is  Norman,  perfectly  plain,  and 
supported  on  each  side  by  fine  piers  with  good  capitals.  There  are 
but  two  Early  English  windows  remaining.  The  rest  of  the  church  is 
Perpendicular,  the  best  part  being  the  tower  and  the  spire.  The  upper 
stage  of  the  tower  has  good  double  windows  on  each  face,  the  buttresses 
panelled  and  terminating  in  good  octagonal  pinnacles ;  the  fiying  but- 
tresses have  pierced  quatrefoils,  and  the  spire  has  good  windows  and 
richly  crocketed  ribs.  This  beautiful  oc^gonal  spire,  which  is  of 
Ketton  stone,  and  1 80  feet  high,  is  a  pleasing  objedl  in  the  view  from 
many  miles  in  every  diredlion.  On  23  June  1804,  it  was  destroyed  by 
lightning,  and  rebuilt  by  subscription  at  a  cost  of  upwards  ;6'f<^oo* 
Some  time  before  the  spire  was  destroyed,  the  weather-cock  broke 
down,  and  in  answer  to  an  advertisement  for  a  person  to  replace  it,  a 
man  named  Robert  Cadman  came  and  engaged  to  do  the  business,  and 
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effedled  it  without  apparatus  or  machinery  whatsoever ;  for  the  spire 
being  o(5lagonal  with  crockets  or  knobs  at  the  angles,  three  feet 
asunder,  he  climbed  to  the  top  by  means  of  these  crockets,  to  the 
astonishment  and  terror  of  the  inhabitants.  He  even  took  up  a  drum 
with  him  and  amused  himself  by  beating  it ;  and  when  he  came  down 
he  left  it  behind  him.  Afterwards,  getting  intoxicated,  he  could 
scarcely  be  restrained  from  going  up  for  it  in  that  state  in  the  evening, 
observing  that  he  was  afraid  somebody  might  steal  it  in  the  night. 
The  next  morning  he  ascended,  and  brought  down  his  drum  without 
accident.  The  spire  that  Cadman  climbed  was  to  feet  higher  than  the 
present  spire.  The  interior  of  the  church  received  no  injury  from  the 
accident.     The  tower  contains  a  clock,  and  five  bells  inscribed 

First:  R.  TAYLOR  St.  NEOTS  FECIT  1815.     R  :  ROGERS  C  WARDEN 

Second:  HALL  MADE  ME  1752. 

Third:  GOD  SAVE  KYNG  CHARLS  1625. 

FouHh  :  GOa  SAVE  KYNG  CHARLS  1626. 

Fifth  :  JOHN  KITEL  C  :  W  JOHN  BRIANT  HERTFORD  FECIT  1814. 

This  was  cast  from  the  old  bell  that  weighed  18^  cwt.,  an^  inscribed  Jesu 
IJta^annQs  ^tx  Inbforttm.     lo^annts  (Boornu  me  fieri  Ctdt. 

The  bells  were  rehung  in  1 891,  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  of  Loughborough, 
at  the  cost  of  ;^i 75/1 3/9,  the  amount  being  raised  by  local  public 
subscription  The  porch  retains  the  old  stone  sediles.  The  aisles 
are  each  lighted  by  five  raullioned  windows,  all  varying  considerably  in 
design.  One  in  the  north  aisle  is  square-headed  and  of  five  lights.  The 
clerestory  of  the  nave  is  pierced  by  twelve  two-light  windows.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  church  is  a  square  stair-turret  rising  above  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  nave  and  chancel.  The  stairs,  now  bricked  up,  formerly 
lead  to  the  pulpit,  the  rood-loft,  and  the  roofs.  Equilateral  arches 
supported  by  odlagonal  pillars,  divide  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  the 
open  oak  roof  of  the  nave  has  stone  corbals  with  carved  angels,  bear- 
ing musical  instruments.  Through  the  tower  arch  may  be  seen  the 
western  window,  and  other  beautiful  arches  which  support  the  tower. 
The  body  of  the  church  is  fitted  with  high-backed  plain  deal  pews  ; 
one,  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  is  slightly  raised  above  the 
others  and  is  reseved  for  the  Lincoln  trustees.  The  pulpit  and  desk 
are  plain,  but  of  oak  ;  and  the  font  is  large  and  modern.  The  chancel 
is  spacious ;  the  east  window  contains  five  lights,  with  rich  tracery  in 
the  sweep  of  the  arch.  The  coloured  memorial  window,  in  the  chancel, 
was  placed  there  in  March  1884.  In  the  north  wall  are  two  aumbries 
and  there  is  also  one  in  the  south  wall,  and  a  range  of  four  graduating 
seats.    The  roof  of  oak  is  open  and  modern. 

In  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  nearly  hid  from  view  by  the  high  pews, 
is  an  arch  known  as  an  Piaster  sepulchre.  There  is  also  an  arch  of 
smaller  proportions  in  the  north  wall,  near  the  inner  door  of  the  porch, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  entrance  to  a  vault  that  is  known  to  exist  in 
the  church  yard,  and  has  no  memorial. 

In  the  north  chapel,  now  used  as  a  vestr}'  and  known  as  Troughton 
chapel,  is  a  richly  headed  piscina  in  the  south  wall.  The  presence  of 
the  piscina  proves  that  the  place  was  originally  a  chapel,  and  possessed 
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an  altar.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  referred  to  as  "  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady."  In  this  chapel  was  a 
large  raised  altar  tomb,  bearing  a  coat  of  arms  and  the  following 
inscription,  in  brass : 

Within  the  center  of  this  marble  stone 
THE  Bodies  of  my  dearest  Parents  lye, 

THEY  WERE  DEATHS  RIGHT  HE  CLAIMES  THEM  AS   HIS  0\VNE, 
THIRE   SOVLES  to   HEAVEN,  THEIR  FAMES  ARE  MOVNTED   HIGHE  : 

HE  Trovghton  hight,  A  Hampden  she  by  birthe, 

WHOM  HeAVFJ«   STOLE   HENCE,  TOO  GOOD  TOO  LIVE  ON   EARTH  : 
YET  THIS  THEY   LEFT  TOO  THEIR   IMMORTALL   PRAISE  : 
THEY  LIVD  WELL,  DID  WELL,  FVLL  OF   HAl'PIE   DAYES. 

composed  in  dvetye  by  their  beeloved  sonne 

Richard  Trovghton. 

The  top  blue  slab  of  this  tomb  now  lies  in  the  floor  of  the  north  aisle, 
at  the  rear  of  the  vault  of  the  Watts*  family ;  other  memorials  are 
also  recorded  to  have  been  in  the  chapel. 

In  digging  the  grave  in  the  chancel  for  the  Rev.  |as.  Mayne,  in  185 1, 
the  sexton  discovered  a  coffin,  hewn  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  oak,  in  a 
most  perfedl  state.  He  cut  it  across,  and  the  portion  extra(5led  is  still 
kept  under  the  communion  table. 

The  chancel  has  had  the  finest  colledlionof  brasses  of  any  church  in  the 
Hundreds,  but  now  only  the  bare  stones  lay  as  silent  witnesses  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed  and  to  the  desecration  of  these  very  interest- 
ing antiquities.  Two  of  them  appear  to  have  represented  ecclesiastics, 
each  with  a  Gothic  canopy  above  the  effigy.  These  are  supposed  to 
have  been  Thurston  Keswick  and  Peter  Blunt.  Several  stones  in  the 
body  of  the  church  have  lost  their  brasses.  There  is  near  the  font, 
being  worn  out  for  want  of  a  more  suitable  position,  the  effigy  of  a 
child,  in  brass,  in  Elizabethan  costume  having  at  her  feet  a  tablet  in- 
scribed 


MaRMORE  SVB  hoc  REQVIESCIT  CORPVS  MARIiK 

FiLii«  ThomjB  Birchmore  expectantis  resvr  : 

RECTI  ONE  GLORIi£  QVM   HOC   E  VITA   DISCESSIT 
VLTIMO  DIE  IaNVARIJ   AnO   DoMINI     i602  .  CVM 
SEXTVM  ANNVM  .ffiTATIS   SV-«  COMPLEVERAT. 

Christus  solus  mihi  salus. 

In  the  Harleian  colledlion,  is  an  epitaph  with  these  words : 

^ncg  for  t^£  soul  ol  Iftims  Rp  |lees  6tnt.  Rttb  latt  ^alife  of  t^i0  Cofame,  & 
^exbnxd  ia  ^.  ^en.  biti.  anb  of  (Eli^abtt^  anb  ^gnts  Ijis  WHUb,    ^e  btttssib 
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This  inscription  belonged  to  the  stone  in  the  nave,  near  the  pulpit, 
and  had  some  of  the  relations  being  surviving  when  the  dismal  havoc 
was  made  of  the  monuments  and  brasses  in  the  church,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Elizabeth's  reign,  they  might  have  preserved  this  when  the  rest 
were  destroyed.  On  this  stone  were  the  effigies  of  Lewis  Rees  and  his 
two  wives,  in  brass,  with  labels,  which  still  remain,  issuant  from  their 
mouths ;  on  one  of  the  labels  is,  S^ancta  Kihntas  nvaiB  ^taB ;  on  the 
other,  pSstrtre  nobis.  A  ( oat  of  arms  on  the  top  sinister  side  also  re- 
mains, and  is,  on  a/essef  three  boars  heads  caboshed. 

In  the  tower  of  the  church  some  old-time  fire  implements  are  still  kept. 
These  are  long  poles  with  a  large  hook  upon  the  top  end  and  at  the 
bottom  a  large  ring,  to  which  they  chained  horses.  In  case  of  fire  the 
hook  was  placed  upon  the  ridge  of  the  building  and  the  horses  were 
started  thus  pulling  the  roof  to  the  ground  where  it  could  be  better 
dealt  with  and  lessen  the  chance  of  the  conflagration  spreading. 

The  church  registers  date  from  the  year  1570. 

In  the  churchyard  is  a  curious  head  stone  embellished  with  repre- 
sentations of  a  set  of  carpenter's  tools  in  bold  relief.  This  is  to  the 
memory  of  Joseph  Cox,  sen.,  who  died  in  1759,  aged  92  ;  also  Eliza- 
beth, his  wife,  who  died  in  1762,  aged  loi.  Their  descendants  at  the 
time  of  her  death  were  10  children,  62  grand-children,  and  102  great- 
grand-children  ;  in  all,  174.  Near  the  wall,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
yard,  is  a  stone  commemorative  of  the  death  of  the  before-mentioned 
prize-fighter,  who  terminated  his  mortal  combats  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  bears  the  following  inscription :  Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Alexander  iM'Kay,  late  of  Glasgow,  who  died  3rd  June  1830,  aged  26 

years. 

Strong  and  athletic  ivas  my  frame ; 
Far  from  my  native  home  I  came, 
And  manly  fought  with  Simon  Byrne ; 
Alas  !  but  liv'd  not  to  return. 

Reader,  take  warning  by  my  fate, 
Lest  you  should  rue  your  case  too  late ; 
If  you  have  ever  fought  before. 
Determine  now  to  fight  no  more. 

Near  the  walk  to  the  north  porch  still  remains  the  base  of  a  cross. 

KeswicKs  Chantry. 

In  a  book  of  Chantries,  in  the  Augmentation  Office,  is  the  following  : 
Thurstan  Keswick's  chantry,  founded  to  find  a  priest  to  sing  for  the 
souls  of  Thurstan  Keswick,  sometime  parson  of  the  said  church,  and 
his  parents  and  benefadlors  ;  and  also  to  minister  to  the  parishioners 
of  Hanslap  as  oft  as  need  shall  require.  The  said  chantry  priest  hath 
no  chapel  assigned  or  founded  by  his  composition,  but  singeth  in  the 
chapel  of  Our  Lady  in  the  said  parish  church,  and  ministereth  to  the 
said  parish  a  persone  and  the  said  chantry  priest. 

The  said  chantry  is  of  the  yearly  value  of  ;^8/i/6  with  6/8  for  the 
curates  mansion  ;  whereof  to  the  king's  majesty,  for  tenths,  14/10  ;  to 
the  king^'s  baylyffe  of  Hanslap,  5/1  i;  to  Anthy.  Salesbury,  for  rents 
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resolut,  2d. ;  and  so  remaineth  for  the  priest's  salary,  with  9d.  paid  for 
head-money,  iJ^7/i/4i.  There  is  neither  goods,  catalls,  nor  ornaments 
belonging  to  this  chantry,  all  such  necessaries  being  supplied  to  the 
priest  by  the  parishioners. 

Incumbents  of  Thurstan  Keswick* s  Chantry, 

Simon  de  Weston,  presented  by  the  founder  2  December  1325,  the  year  of  his  death. 

Simon  de  Turney,  chantry  chaplain,  died  1349. 

William  de  Brownby,  presented  by  the  bishop  1349. 

Robert  Archer  de  Craule  presented  7  March  1355. 

John  Syward,  2  November  1361,  presented  by  the  bishop. 

JOHN  Haunkin,  presented  i  November  1371,  died  1412. 

Henry  Nowers  alias  Weston,  presented  13  November  1435.  After  him,  no  more 
admissions  are  found  ;  but 

Hugh  Wren ne  was  chantry  priest  in  1534,  and  also  at  the  Dissolution,  in  1547; 
when  it  was  returned  that  he  had  £^  coming  from  the  said  chantry,  and  was 
sixty  years  of  age.     He  was  living  in  1553,  and  then  held  his  pension. 

The  Village, 

which  is  of  considerable  size,  is  distinguished  by  the  lofty  spire  of  its 
parish  church,  which  is  seen  from  a  great  distance,  and  rendered  more 
remarkable  by  its  situation,  in  a  part  of  the  county  which  is  very  gener- 
ally destitute  of  such  conspicuous  objedls.  It  is  situated  6J  miles 
north-west  from  Newport,  5  miles  n.n.e.  from  Stony  Stratford,  and  4 
miles  north  from  Wolverton.  7'he  principal  part  of  it,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  church  and  called  Church  PInd,  consists  of  a  long  broad  street 
in  which  are  some  good  modern  houses  of  brick  ;  and  some  very  old 
thatched  houses.  A  detatched  part  of  ihe  village  called  Long  Street 
is  about  a  mile  in  length,  formed  by  small  farm-houses  and  cottages 
on  each  side  of  the  road.  Other  portions  are  known  as  Green  End, 
Pindon  End,  BuUington  End,  Hungate  End,  Salcey  Forest  or  Green, 
and  Stocking  Green  ;  and  there  is  a  farm  known  as  Woad  farm,  thus 
showing  that  this  once  important  die  was  extensively  cultivated  here. 

At  Green  end,  in  a  secluded  spot,  is  a  portion  of  a  former  mansion 
— an  interesting  specimen  of  a  gabled  and  mullion-windowed  house — 
now  occupied  as  a  farm  residence.  The  house  was  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  H.  The  spacious  entrance  hall,  that  formed  the  centre  portion, 
retains  its  large  stone  fire  place  ;  there  is  an  immense  fire  place  re- 
maining in  the  kitchen  ;  and  one  of  the  rooms  has  its  old  panelling, 
and  above  the  fire-place,  in  this  room,  is  a  large  oil  painting  of  a  stag 
hunt  let  into  the  panelling.  There  arc  still  evidences  of  both  moat 
and  fish  pond,  the  later  still  retains  its  water.  At  Pindon  End  is  a 
similar  farm  house,  but  placed  on  high  ground. 

On  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Watts'  Arms  inn,  stood  a  mansion 
once  the  seat  of  the  Pigott  and  afterwards  the  Howes  family,  Traces 
of  the  foundations  have  been  found,  and  the  remains  of  its  fish  ponds 
arc  visible. 

The  Baptists  have  two  chapels  here ;  one  in  the  village,  and  the 
other  in  Long  street.     The  Wesleyans  have  also  a  small  chapel. 

On  a  row  of  cottages  in  High  Street  arc  the  arms  of  Baron  Pierre- 
point  at  the  gable  ends,  surmounted  with  a  baronet's  coronet,  and  in 
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the  centre  of  the  front  is  the  coat  of  arms,  divided,  with  the  date 
1712.  These  have  been  taken  from  a  more  ancient  and  important 
residence  than  these  unpretentious  domiciles. 

On  the  gable  end  of  a  cottage,  on  the  west  side  of  High  Street,  is  a 
tablet  bearing  the  date  of  1646,  and  the  couplet  initals  H.  n.  and  A.  n. 
The  curious  part  of  this  tablet  is  that  the  engraver  did  not  know  which 
way  to  cut  the  figure  4,  so  to  be  on  the  safe  side  did  it  both  the  right 
and  retrograde  (^)  ways. 

Hanslopt  Park 

was  built  by  Bassil  Brent,  who  is  said  to  have  been  so  great  a  breeder 
of  poultry,  that  at  one  time  he  possessed  about  a  thousand  hens,  which 
occasioned  his  being  nicknamed  "  Hen  Brent.''  His  heir  sold  the 
mansion  to  George  Pierrepoint  in  1707.  Sir  Peter  Tyrrell,  bart.,  or 
his  representatives,  sold  the  manor  also,  and  principal  estate,  to  George 
Pierrepoint,  who  1 2  Odlober  1 7 1 4,  was  created  Baron  Pierrepoint  of 
Hanslope  ;  and  dying  without  issue,  22  May  1715,  aged  66,  it  descended 
to  his  next  heir,  Evelyn  Pierrepoint,  Duke  of  Kingston  (the  Barony 
becoming  extin<5l),  and  was  purchased  of  his  representatives,  by  the 
trustees  and  guardians  of  Edward  Watts,  then  an  infant,  whose  de- 
scendant still  retains  possession.  The  mansion,  which  is  large  and 
handsome  and  built  of  stone,  has  north  and  south  fronts  and  is  ap<^ 
proached  by  a  noble  avenue.     The  park  contains  about  200  acres. 

Charities, 

The  Feoffee  estate  comprises  58  acres  2  roods  20  poles  of  land  and 
several  cottages,  which  according  to  the  Charity  Commissioners'  re- 
port, yields  an  annual  rental  of  iJ^i 53/19/0.  The  income  of  this  charity, 
together  with  the  **  Poors'  allotment,"  is  applied,  first,  in  repairs  of  the 
cottages  and  the  church,  and  the  remainder  after  dedudling;f5  for  the 
Sunday  school,  is  expended  on  the  poor.  The  feoffees'  estate  consists 
of  the  united  bequests  of  Isabel  Barnwell,  in  1555  ;  William  Fox,  either 
in  1546  or  1646  (boih  of  Hanslope);  and  a  person  now  unknown. 
Under  an  Adl  passed  in  1827,  for  enclosing  Salcey  forest,  the  poor 
were  awarded  an  allotment  of  6^  acres  of  land  in  Long  Street  field,  in 
lieu  of  a  right  of  gathering  rotten  wood  in  the  forest.  Richard  Miles, 
of  Hanslope,  who  died  in  1736,  left  a  yearly  rent  charge  of  2/-  a  week 
to  be  distributed  in  bread  for  twelve  poor  widows.  Lucy,  Lady  Dowager 
Pierrepoint  gave  ;^2oo,  the  interest  to  be  given  to  the  schoolmaster  for 
teaching  a  few  poor  boys.  Mary  Newman  gave  by  will  some  lands  and 
tenements  for  the  use  of  the  poor ;  these  let  for  about  ;^5  per  annum. 
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tHIS  parish,  anciently  known  as  Gothurst,  is  beautifully  situated 
in  an  extensively  wooded  portion  of  the  Hundreds.  The 
village  is  very  small,  consisting  of  only  a  few  houses  and 
cottages  besides  the  mansion  known  as  Gayhurst  house.  This 
rural  spot  is  being  brought  again  prominently  before  the  public  but  in 
a  different  way,  than  that  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  The  present  occasion 
is  through  the  energy  and  preserving  efforts  of  the  present  lady  of  the 
house,  the  wife  of  William  Walter  Carlile,  m.p.,  who  is  endeaving  to 
create,  and  extend  the  sale  of  the  once  celebrated  Buckinghamshire 
pillow  lace,  with  great  success.  The  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Stoke  Goldington  ;  on  the  east,  by  the  river  Ouse,  Filgrave.  and 
Lathbury ;  on  the  south-east,  by  the  river  Ouse  and  Newport  Pagnell ; 
south-west,  by  Little  Lingford  ;  and  west,  by  Hanslope. 

The  village  situated  on  the  main  road  from  Newport  Pagnell  to 
Northampton,  is  2J  miles  north-west,  from  Newport  Pagnell ;  4  miles 
west,  from  Olney ;  and  3  miles  east  from  Hanslope.  The  pop- 
ulation in  1891,  was  97  ;  and  the  area  is  960  acres  of  which  upwards 
of  156  acres  are  woodland.  In  this  parish  are  to  be  found  specimens 
of  the  snail  Helix  pomaiia  which  were  the  importation  of  the  celebrated 
Kenelm  Digby,  and  are  noticed  elsewhere.  There  is  also  a  chalybeate 
spring  ;  but  it  is  neither  much  noticed,  nor  used. 

Manorial  History, 

This  place  was  surveyed,  at  the  compilation  of  Domesday  Book,  as 
part  of  the  lands  of  the  Bishop  Baieux.  They  were  holden  under  him 
by  the  Bishop  of  Liseaux,  and  of  the  latter  by  Robert  de  Nowers,  as 
five  hides.  There  was  land  for  four  ploughs ;  two  carucates  were  in 
the  demesnes ;  and  two  villeins  held  two  carucates ;  two  servants,  and 
one  mill  of  13/4  rent;  pasture  for  four  score  hogs.  It  was  and  had 
been  constantly  rated  at  100/-;  and  in  the  time  of  Edward,  at  ;^8. 
Siric,  a  man  of  the  Earl  of  Lewin,  had  holden  this  manor  in  the  Saxon 
times,  and  could  sell  it. 

Odo,  Bishop  of  Baieux,  was  made  Earl  of  Kent  by  his  brother,  the 
Conqueror,  soon  after  his  successful  invasion  ;  and  had  manors  granted 
to  him  in  most  of  the  counties  in  England.  To  this  manor  of  Gayhurst 
was  annexed,  that  part  of  the  parish  of  Lathbury,  now  called  Bunsty 
(Bonestou),  from  which  the  Hundred  took  its  name,  and  which  is 
situated  between  Gayhurst  and  Stoke  Goldington.  So  great  was  the 
wealth  and  ambition  of  the  prelate,  that  he  resolved  to  purchase  the 
Papacy ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  William's  absence  in  Normandy, 
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he  equipped  a  vessel  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  the  carrying  of  his 
treasures  to  Rome,  and  prepared  for  his  embarkation.  But  William, 
in  the  meantime,  gaining  information  of  his  designs,  arrested  and 
made  him  prisoner  when  he  was  about  to  embark,  and  scrnt  him  in  con- 
finement to  Normandy,  where  he  continued  during  the  remainder  of 
the  Conqueror's  reign.  When,  however,  William  found  his  last  illness 
increase,  and  his  death  approaching,  he  was  stung  with  remorse  and 
the  injustice  and  cruelties  he  had  committed  ;  and,  in  compliance  with 
the  superstitious  tenents  of  the  age,  he  hoped  to  atone  for  his  trans- 
gressions by  presents  to  churches  and  monasteries,  and  by  giving 
liberty  to  prisoners.  He  was  prevailed  on,  though,  it  is  said,  reluctantly 
in  his  last  moments,  to  give  deliverance  to  his  brother  Odo,  who  was 
consequently  set  at  liberty. 

Odo,  conscious  that  he  owed  his  freedom  rather  to  the  fears  than  the 
love  of  his  brother,  eagerly  embraced  the  cause  of  Robert,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  against  William  Rufus,  to  whom  the  Conqueror  had 
bequeathed  the  kingdom  of  England,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  elder 
brother  ;  and  when  Robert  formed  a  conspiracy  to  regain  his  inheritance, 
Odo  undertook  to  condu(5l  it  to  maturity.  The  king,  however,  exerted 
himself  with  considerable  adliviiy,  and  defeated  the  projedls  of  the 
conspirators,  who  were  soon  reduced,  and  compelled  to  submit  to  his 
mercy.  He  confiscated  their  estates,  and  banished  thrm  from  the 
kingdom.  Odo  died  in  banishment  at  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  in  1096,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  there. 

Whether  the  estates  of  the  exiled  bishop  were  seised  into  the  king's 
hands  or  not,  does  not  explicitly  appear  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  those 
in  the  county  were  not,  but  were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
k  tenants,  then  in  immediate  possession  ;  for,  in  almost  every  instance, 

they  are  respectively  found  to  hold  them  in  the  course  of  the  two 
following  reigns.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  Gayhurst  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Nowers ;  for  in  the  sixth  year  of 
John's  reign,  Ralph  de  Nowers  is  recorded  to  be  **Lord  of  Gothurst." 
His  widow,  Anne,  who  survived  him,  presented  to  the  church  of  Gay- 
hurst in  1227. 

Almaric  de  Nowers,  the  son  and  heir  of  Ralph,  was  patron  of 
Gayhurst  in  1245.     He  married  Sibil,  the  daugther  of  Ralph  Pigot. 

Their  son,  Sir  William  Nowers,  or  de  Novariis,  was  patron  of  Gay- 
hurst in  1 265, and  in  1279,  gave  Willoughby  church,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
to  Woiksop  priory.  He  married  Isabel,  one  of  the  three  daughters  and 
co-heiresses  of  Sir  Peter  de  Goldington,  by  whom  the  manor  of  Stoke 
Goldington  came  to  the  lords  of  Gayhurst ;  and  the  manors  have  re- 
mained united  ever  since. 

Sir  Almaric  de  Nowers,  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  was  repiesenlalive 
for  the  county  of  Bucks  in  the  parliament  held  at  London  in  1297  ;  and 
in  1300,  was  summoned  to  attend  Edward  i.  in  his  Scotch  wars.  He 
died  m  1308  ;  and  Joan,  his  wife,  died  13 10. 

Sir  John  de  Nowers,  his  son  and  heir,  died  in  1322,  having  married 
Grace,  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  Fitz  Neale,  or  Nigel,  Lord  Salden. 
The  inquisition  taken  after  her  death,  in  1350,  sets  forth,  that  she  died 
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in  possession  of  the  manor  of  Salden,  certain  rents  in  Beachampton 
and  Great  Kimble,  the  manor  of  Weston  Turville,  and  lands  in 
Wendover,  Wycombe,  Hogston,  and  Great  and  Little  Horwood  ;  and 
it  also  appears,  from  another  inquisition,  held  the  same  year,  that  she 
died  in  possession  of  the  manors  of  Stoke  Goldington  and  Gothurst. 
These  lands  were  subsequently  seised  into  the  king's  hands,  on  the 
pretence  that  Almaric  de  Nowers  had  alienated  them  to  Oliver  without 
the  king's  license.  This  license  was  granted  in  consideration  of  Almarci 
de  Nowers  yet  having  £io  yearly  in  land  in  Stoke  Goldington.  Sir 
John  de  Nowers  did  homage  in  1308  for  his  father's  lands,  and  was 
then  twenty-three  years  of  age.  He  made  a  settlement  of  Stoke  Gold- 
ington and  Weston,  on  his  marriage  with  Grace  Fitz  Neale  in  1317. 

Sir  John  Nowers,  his  son  and  heir,  controverted  the  presentation  of 
Stoke  Goldington  with  the  prior  of  Ravenstone,  in  1376,  and  had  judge- 
ment given  for  him.  He  died  1396,  leaving  Matilda,  his  widow, 
surviving,  who  died  in  1427.  Sir  John  Nowers,  and  Matilda  his  wife 
surrendered  Gayhurst  to  the  king,  8  March  1369,  and  received  it  again 
on  the  nth  of  April  following;  the  king  granting  it  to  the  said  John 
and  Matilda,  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies,  to  hold  by  the  service  of 
half  a  kni|];ht*s-fee. 

Almaric  Nowers,  his  son  and  heir,  died  without  issue  in  1408  ;  and 
these  manors  descended  to  Joane  de  Nowers,  heir  to  her  father  and 
brother,  two  other  sisters,  Agnes  and  C^race,  having  become  Nuns ; 
and  she  brought  them  to  her  husband  Sir  Robert  Nevill  who  died 
possessed  thereof  in  1426.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  Nevill  of  Prest- 
wold,  Leicestershire,  by  Joan  sole  daughter  and  heir  of  Walter  de 
Gotham  of  Norfolk. 

John  Nevill,  the  eldest  son  by  this  marriage,  having  died  1433, 
without  issue,  Robert  Nevill,  his  second  son  became  heir  to  his  brother. 

He  married  Joan who  survived  him.     She  married,  secondly,  one 

Matthew  Jonys,  and  died  30  August  15 12.     Michael  Nevill.  the  son  of 

Robert  succeeded.     He  died  in  1521,  having  married  Jane who 

survived  him  until  1558;  and  is  thought  to  have  afterwards  married 
William  White  of  Caldecote.  Nicholas  Nevill,  the  eldest  son,  succeeded 
on  the  death  of  his  tather,  to  the  manors  of  Gayhurst  and  Stoke  Gold- 
ington ;  but  he  dying  unmarried,  Francis  Nevill  (born  1518),  thesecond 
son  of  Michael,  next  succeeded.  He  also  died  unmarried,  and  was 
buried  at  Gayhur>t  25  April  1581.  Mary  Nevill,  became  heir  to  her 
father  and  brother;  and  married  Thomas  Moulsho,  third  son  of  John 
Moulsho,  of  Thingdon,  Northamptonshire.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  was  married  thirdly,  to  Christopher  Slingsby,  by  whom 
she  had  no  issue.  This  Christopher  Slingsby  had  livery  of  Gayhurst 
and  Stoke  Goldington  in  her  right,  in  158 1.  She  survived  till  February 
1609,  on  the  24th  of  which  she  was  buried  at  Gayhurst. 

William  Moulsho  was  the  only  issue  of  the  first  marriage  ;  he  died 
20  Oc5lober  1 60 1 .  He  married  Alice  Brian,  who  was  buried  at  Gayhurst 
25  June  1599. 

Mary,  the  only  child  of  this  marriage,  was  married  at  Gayhurst,  9 
February  1596,  to  Sir  Everard  Digby,  eldest  son  of  John  Digby,   of 
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Dr}'stoke,  in  Rutlandshire. 

The  family  of  Digby  descended  immediately  from  Almar,  who  in  the 
Confessor's  reign,  held  three  plough  lands  in  Tilton,  with  sac  and  soc^ 
then  valued  at  twenty  shillings ;  and  assuming  the  name  of  the  village, 
were  not  unfrequently  called  Digby  de  Tilton,  gave  lands  in  Billesden 
and  Kirkby  Beler,  to  the  lepers  of  St.  Lazarus  of  Jerusalem,  which  the 
king  confirmed  to  the  brethren  of  Burton- Lazarus. 

In  1234  it  was  found  that  lands  in  Billesden  had  been  conveyed  to 
Robert  de  Digby,  whose  heir  then  held  them  ;  and  on  the  aid  granted 
to  king  Henry  iii.,  in  1235,  at  the  marriage  of  his  sister  to  the  emperor 
of  the  Romans,  one  mark  was  paid  for  a  fee  at  Tilton,  held  by  Robert 
de  Digby,  under  the  fee  of  William  de  Beauchamp.  In  the  'I'esta  de 
Nevil,  Tilton  Digby  is  described  as  consisting  of  three  plough  lands; 
and  Anne,  reledl  of  Robert  de  Digby,  held  half  a  fee  in  Tilton,  under 
William  de  Beauchamp.  This  family  removed  to  Digby  in  Lincolnshire, 
in  1256,  and  thence  assumed  their  name,  but  they  used  the  name  much 
earlier. 

Sir  John  Digby  of  Tilton,  was  of  great  account  in  the  time  of  Edward 
I.  and  II.  in  their  wars.  This  John  Digby,  in  the  nth,  12th,  14th,  15th, 
32nd  and  33rd  years  of  Edward  i.,  wasacommissioner  of  gaol-delivery, 
and  is  buried  at  Tilton.  In  1315,  John  de  Digby  held  a  moiety  of  one 
knight*s-fee,r«w/^r/.  in  Tilton,  of  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  a  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Tilton  of  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  by  the 
service  of  a  moiety  of  a  knighi's-fee. 

Richaid  Digby,  a  collateral  branch  of  this  family,  whose  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  pedigrees,  died  in  1379,  and  wa^i  buried  in  the 
church  at  Drystoke,  under  an  alabaster  monument ;  as  was  also  Agnes, 
his  wife  who  survived  him  but  a  few  days. 

The  manor  of  Drystoke  became,  afterwards,  the  property  of  Robert 
Digby  of  Tilton  ;  and,  dying  before  1413,  left  it  to  his  son  Simon,  who 
died  141 8,  leaving  a  son  Everard,  who  acquired  the  additional  name  of 
Greenleaf.  This  Everard,  who  was  not  a  knight,  married  Agnes, 
daughter  of  John  Clarke,  of  Whissendine ;  and  possessed  the  lordships 
of  Tilton  and  Digby,  and  the  manor  of  Drystoke.  In  1434,  he  was 
returned  among  the  gentlemen  of  Huntingdonshire  ;  from  1447,  ^^  ^^^ 
M.P.  for  Rutlandshire;  and  was  sheriff  in  1459  ;  but,  29  March  1361, 
himself  and  three  of  his  brethren  lost  their  lives  in  Townton  field,  fight- 
ing against  Edward  iv.  In  1461,  Everard  Digby,  at  his  attainder,  was 
in  possession  of  the  manor  of  Tilton  ;  and  of  14  messuages,  4  lofts,  24 
virgates  of  land,  24  acres  of  meadow,  2  acres  of  pasture,  30  acres  of 
wood,  and  10/-  rent  in  Tilton. 

Simon  Digby,  the  second  son,  was  knighted  in  14.77,  ^y  Edward  iv. 
who  gave  him  the  forestership  of  Thorn  wood  Forest ;  but  for  his 
services  in  Bosworth-field,  he  was  in  1485,  made,  by  Henry  vii.  steward 
of  the  lordships  of  Uppingham,  Preston,  Barrowden,  Esenden,  and 
Greetham,  in  Rutlandshire.  In  i486,  he  commanded  at  the  battle  of 
Stoke;  and,  in  1487,  the  king  gave  him  the  manor  of  Ravisburg  in 
Mitcham,  in  Surrey;  with  all  the  lands  in  Mitcham,  Morden,  and 
Merton,  belonging  thereto  ;  in  1488,  appointed  him  comptroller  of  the 
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petty  customs  in  the  port  of  London,  and  confirmed  to  him  the  for- 
'istership  of  Thornwood  ;  in  14Q5.  gave  him  the  manors  of  Finborough 
and  Cantclewes  in  Suffolk,  and  of  Coleshill  in  Warwickshire  ;  which 
last,  has  been  the  residence  of  this  branch  of  the  family,  from  which 
the  Earl  of  Digby  derives  his  descent.  He  was  sheriff  of  Leicester  and 
Warwick,  1502  and  15 17;  and  dying  27  February  1519,  was  buried  at 
Coleshill. 

John  Digby,  the  third  son,  was  also  knighted  for  his  services  in 
Bosworth-field  ;  appointed  Knight  Marshal  of  Henry  vii*s  household  ; 
sheriff  of  Warwick  and  Leicester,  1515;  of  Rutland,  14^1,  1517,  and 
1523  ;  was  in  the  Low  Country  Wars,  1511,  and  at  the  battles  of 
Therouenne  and  Tournay  ;  he  was  also  captain  of  Calais  ;  and  dying, 
in  1534,  was  buried  at  Melton. 

Sir  Thomas  Digby.  knight,  the  sixth  son,  was  esquire  of  the  body  to 
king  Henry  vii. ;  bailiff  of  Olney  ;  and  commander  of  Yardley  Chase 
and  Round  Hey,  14.92.  To  Sir  Everard  Digby,  the  eldest  son,  the 
lordships  of  Tilton  and  Drystoke  were  restored  by  Henry  vii.  and  he 
was  made  steward  of  Oakham  and  Uppingham,  and  high  ranger  of 
the  Forest  of  Lyefield,  in  Rutlandshire.  This  Everard,  who  was  also 
called  Greenleaf,  was  progenitor  of  the  families  of  Drystoke  and  Sandon. 
He  was  sheriff  of  Rutland  in  i486  and  1499.  He  died  16  January 
1508-9,  and  was  buried  at  Tilton.  He  had  issue  by  Jaquetta,  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Sir  John  Ellis,  of  Devonshire,  seven  sons  and  four 
daughters,  all  living  iii  1509.  His  eldest  son  and  heir,  Sir  Everard 
Digby,  of  Tilton,  is  mentioned  by  Leland,  among**  gentlemen  of  great 
reputation."  He  was  sheriff  of  Rutland  in  1 5 1 3,  1518,  1528,  and  1532; 
and  of  Leicester  and  Warwick  in  1521  ;  continued  to  use  the  name  of 
Greenleaf;  and  in  1523,  was  captain  of  the  right  wing  of  the  English 
army,  under  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  in  France,  He  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Heydon;  and  dying  in  1540,  was  buried  in  a 
chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  at  Drystoke  church. 

Kenelm  Digby,  his  eldest  son,  was  sheriff  of  Rutland,  in  1541,  1549, 
1554,  1 56 1,  1567,  and  1585  ;  and  m.p.  from  1547  *^  '57^'  He  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cope,  knight,  of  Hanwell,  Oxfordshire, 
vice-chamberlain  to  queen  Catherine,  wife  of  Henry  viii ;  and  dying 
in  1590,  was  buried  in  the  chancel  at  Drystoke.  Their  issue  were 
Everard,  Antliony  of  Alston  (who  died  childless),  John  of  Seaton,  and 
Anne,  married  in  April  1567,  to  Sir  Edward  Watson,  of  Rockingham 
Castle.  This  lady  died  on  the  17th  February  161 1,  having  been  mother 
of  Lewis,  the  first  Lord  Rockingham. 

Everard,  the  eldest  son,  being  educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  took  the  degree  of  m.a.,  and  was  fellow  of  that  house,  a  man 
of  great  learning,  and  author  of  several  books.  He  died  at  Drystoke 
in  1592  ;  having  had  issue  by  Mary,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Francis 
Nele,  of  Restwould,  three  sons  and  two  daughters  ;  Sir  Everard  his  heir 
George,  John,  Mary  (married  to  Sir  Robert  Wright,  otherwise  Reeve 
ofThwaite),  and  Elizabeth.  George,  the  second  son,  was  seated  at  San- 
don ;  and  his  only  surviving  child,  Jane,was  first  married  to  Charles,  the 
fourth  Lord  Gerard,  of  Gerard's  Bromley ;  and  had  an  only  son,  the 
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fifth  Lord  Digby  ;  was  married,  secondly,  to  Sir  Edward  Himgerford, 
knight,  and  died  in  November  1603. 

Everard  Digby,  eldest  son,  born  in  1581,  w>ia  knighted  by  James  i., 
at  Belvoir,  23  April  1603.  He  was  one  of  the  liansomest  men  of  his 
time  ;  and  by  the  accomplishments  of  his  mind,  reputed  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  in  England;  he  possessed  Guyh.irst  by  marriage.  He 
became  memorable  for  the  share  he  had  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and 
his  sufferings  on  that  account.  He  w:is  educated  will,  great  care, 
under  the  tuition  of  some  Romish  priests,  who  gav*^  him  those  impres- 
sions which  hurried  him  on  to  his  fate.  He  was  very  early  introduced 
to  the  Court  of  Elizabeth,  and  received  several  mirks  of  her  majesty's 
favour.  On  the  coming  in  of  James,  he  went  10  pay  his  duty,  with 
others  of  his  religious  persuasion,  to  the  new  sovereign,  and  received 
from  him  the  Order  of  Knighthood.  Notwithstanding  these  fair 
appearances,  he  was  drawn  in  to  be  privy  to  the  Gunpowder  Plot ;  and 
though  not  a  principal  adlor  in  that  clrcadfiil  affair,  yet  lie  offered 
;^i,5oo  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  it ;  entertained  Guy  Fawkes, 
who  was  to  have  executed  it,  in  his  own  house  at  Gayhurst ;  and  was 
taken  in  open  rebellion,  with  other  papists,  after  the  plot  was  detedled 
and  had  miscarried.  Upon  his  commitment  to  the  tower,  he  persisted 
steadily  in  maintaining  his  own  innocence  as  to  the  plot,  and  refused 
to  discover  any  who  were  concerned  in  it ;  but  when  he  was  brought 
to  his  trial,  at  Westminster,  27  January  1O06,  and  indi(5led  for  being 
acquainted  with  and  concealing  the  Powder  Treason,  taking  the  double 
oath  of  secrecy  and  constancy,  and  acting  openly  with  other  traitors  in 
rebellion,  he  pleaded  guilty,  and  was,  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month, 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at  the  west  end  of  St.  PauFs  church, 
London.  He  left  two  sons,  one,  afterwards  the  famous  Sir  Kenelm, 
and  John  Digby,  who  was  also  honoured  with  knighthood.  Burton 
observes,  that  he  conveyed  this  manor  to  his  son  and  heir,  in  tail ; 
concerning  the  wardship  of  which  heir,  a  question  aftenvardscameon, 
in  1 610,  whether  it  belonged  to  the  king  or  not. 

The  following  epitaph,  written  many  years  after  his  death,  thus 
mentions  him  : 

Tread  lightly,  stranger ;  'neath  this  sacred  mound 

A  Digby  sleeps,  by  puijur'd  tyrants  sold ; 

He  only  dar'd  oppose  a  tyrant's  laws. 

And  suffer  nobly  in  religion's  cause. 

Ill-fated  Everard,  hapless  was  thy  lot. 

To  perish  for  a  race  that  lov'd  thee  not ! 

Brave  noble,  thou  wert  something  more  than  man, 

And,  Protestants,  deny  it  if  you  can  ? 

Sir  John  Digby,  the  second  son,  very  readily  served  Charles  i.,  in 
whose  army  he  was  a  colonel,  and  a  major-general  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land.    He  was  killed  in  his  majesty's  service. 

In  the  person  of  Sir  Kenelm,  the  family  emerges  from  its  misfortunes, 
and  was  restored  to  its  former  honours,  by  the  uncommon  merits  of  its 
successor.  He  was  seated  at  Gotliurst,  his  mother's  inheritance,  where 
he  was  born  u  June  1603;  and  about  1618,  was  sent  to  Gloucester 
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Hall,  Oxford,  after  he  had  been  trained  up,  under  the  diredlion  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  then  dean  of  Gloucester,  in  the  protestant  religion  ; 
but,  in  1636,  he  seceded  to  the  Popish  communion,  and  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas  Allen,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
those  times;  who  discerning  the  natural  strength  of  his  faculties, 
diredled  him  to  the  method  of  applying  his  wonderful  capacity,  which 
he  frequently  compared  to  that  of  the  celebrated  wit  of  Italy,  Picus  de 
Miranda.  He  continued  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Oxford,  more  than 
two  years;  then  travelled  through  France,  Spain,  and  Italy;  and  at  his 
return,  28  0(5lober  1623,  was  knighted  by  the  king,  at  Hinchinbroke. 
In  the  beginning  of  Charles's  reign,  he  was  made  a  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber ;  was  a  commissioner  of  the  navy.  Some  disputes  having 
occurred  with  the  Venetians  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  which  the  English 
trade  suffered,  as  well  as  by  the  depredations,  of  theAlgerines,  he  was 
appointed,  in  1628,  commander  of  a  small  squadron,  destined  to  the 
Levant,  being  then  styled  **  a  secreiiori  Condavi  ad  Carolum  I,  etin  rebus 
maritimis  administrator precipuus^  He  acquired  great  honours  by  his 
gallant  behaviour  al  Algiers,  in  taking  several  armed  vessels,  redeeming 
many  English  slaves;  and,  16  Junr,  by  bearing  up  so  biavely  in  the 
resolute  attack  of  the  Venetian  Fleet,  with  a  very  inferior  force,  in  the 
bay  of  Scanderoon.  When  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  he  shewed  himself 
adlive  for  the  king;  and  in  1639,  with  Abbat  Walter  Montagu,  was 
employed  by  the  queen  to  prevail  upon  the  Roman  catholics  for  a  lib- 
eral contribution  to  raise  forces  against  the  Scots,  for  which,  and  other 
services,  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  parliament,  in  Winchester  House, 
London,  until  released  3  August  1643,  upon  certain  conditions,  at  the 
intercession  of  the  queen  dowager  of  France,  who  wrote  a  letter  with  her 
own  hand  in  his  favour ;  whereupon  he  retired  to  that  kingdom  ;  but 
returning  afterwards  to  England,  to  compound  for  his  estate  he  was, 
notwithstanding  his  composition,  ordered  by  the  parliament  to  depart 
the  Commonwealth,  and  not  return  w^ithout  leave  under  pain  of  death, 
and  confiscation  of  his  estate.  During  his  exile,  being  chancellor  to 
Henrietta  Maria,  the  queen  mother  of  England,  she  sent  him  envoy 
from  France  to  Pope  Innocent  x. ;  after  which,  he  is  said  to  have  tem- 
porized with  Cromwell,  and  endeavoured  to  promote  his  interests. 
This  '*  Magazine  of  all  Arts,"  or  the  *' Ornament  of  England,"  wrote 
several  learned  books ;  and  was  a  great  benefadlor  to  the  Bodleian 
library,  by  presenting  to  it  in  1633,  a  colledlion  of  more  than  200  mss. 
from  Gothurst;  recovered  the  reputation  of  his  family,  and  rendered  it 
famous  through  the  Christian  world.  He  returned  to  England  in  1661  ; 
was  appointed  one  of  the  council  on  the  first  settlement  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  and  founded  a  kind  of  literary  society,  at  his  house  in  Covent 
Garden  ;  where  four  years  afterwards,  he  died  of  stone,  1 1  June  1665, 
aged  62,  and  was  buried  at  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  London, 
with  his  wife,  Venetia,  daughter  and  co- heir  to  Sir  Edward  Stanley;  to 
whose  memory  he  had  erecled  a  stately  altar- monument  of  black  mar- 
ble, with  her  bust  of  copper. 

This  celebrated  lady,  who,  previously  to  her  marriage,  was  reputed 
to  have  led  a  life  of  great  licentiousness,  was  preminently  distinguished 
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for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments.  She  was  likewise  kept  b)  Robert 
Earl  of  Dorset,  as  his  concubine,  who  had  chiLir«.'n  by  her,  and  settled 
upon  her  an  annuity  of  ;^5 00,  for  which  Sir  Kciielm,  .ifter  marriage, 
sued  the  earl,  and  recovered  it.  He  was  greai  y  L-namoured  with  her, 
and  is  reported  to  have  used  great  pains  to  pre  s(  rve  her  beauty  and  her 
complexion,  by  a  variety  of  contrivances,  besides  that  of  introducing  the 
restorative  of  the  snail  as  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  the  invention  of  cos- 
metics, which,  if  truly  related,  might  have  not  improbably  hastened  her 
death  ;  but  which,  notwithstanding  the  reports  of  his  jealousy  of  her, 
he  was  so  much  affedlcd  with  grief,  that  he  retired,  after  her  loss,  to 
Gresham  college,  and  there  shut  himself  up  in  tho  habit  of  a  hermit, 
wearing  a  long  mourning  cloak,  a  high  crowned  hat,  and  suffered  his 
beard  to  grow,  as  a  proof  of  his  regard  for  her  memory.  There  were 
many  fine  portraits  of  this  lady,  and  one  of  them  by  Vandyke,  repre- 
senting her  husband.  Sir  Kenelm,  and  herself  in  the  same  pidlure. 
Her  pidlure  was  also  in  the  queen's  drawing- rouui  at  Windsor  castle ; 
and  another  at  Bel  voir. 

The  year  after  Sir  Kenelm's  death,  the  monument  was  defaced,  the 
church  being  destroyed  in  the  great  fire ;  and  the  following  lines  were 
composed  by  way  of  epitaph  : 

Under  this  tomb,  the  matchless  Digby  lies ; 
Digby  the  great,  the  valiant,  and  the  wise ; 
This  age's  wonder  for  his  noble  part. 
Skilled  in  six  tongues^  and  learned  in  all  the  arts 
Born  on  the  day  he  died,  th'  eleventh  of  June, 
And  that  day  bravely  fought  at  Scanderoon ; 
It's  rare,  that  one  and  the  same  day  should  be 
His  day  of  birth,  of  death,  of  vi<Slor}'. 

He  had  four  sons,  Sir  Kenelm,  John,  George  and  Edward ;  and  a 
daughter,  Margery,  married  to  Edward  Dudley,  of  Clopton,  North- 
amptonshire. 

Kenelm,  the  elder  son,  a  young  gentleman  of  great  hopes,  appeared 
for  the  king,  7  July  1648,  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  others, 
under  the  Earl  of  Holland,  near  Kingston  in  Surrey;  but  being  attacked 
before  they  could  well  form,  were  compelled  to  retreat ;  and  being 
surprised  at  St.  Neots,  in  Huntingdonshire,  by  Colonel  Adrian  Scrope's 
Regiment  of  Horse,  were,  after  a  gallant  defence,  totally  routed  ;  and 
he  was  killed  on  the  spot. 

John  Digby,  his  brother,  succeeded  at  Gothurst ;  and  married,  first, 
Catherine,  eldest  surviving  daughter  of  Henry  Earl  of  Arundell,  Nor- 
folk, and  Surrey  (sister  of  Thomas  Howard,  restored  to  the  dukedom 
of  Norfolk);  and,  secondly,  Margaret,  fourth  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Longueville,  bart.,  of  Wolverton,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Temple,  bart.,  of  Stowe  ;  and  by  her  had  two  daughters  ;  Margaret 
Maria,  married  to  Sir  John  Conway,  of  Boddruddan,  Flintshire  ;  and 
Charlotte,  the  younger,  married  to  Richard  Mostyn  of  Penbedw,  in  the 
same  country.  These  two  gentlemen  in  1704,  sold  the  manor  of  Got- 
hurst, with  Stoke  Goldington,  and  the  advowson  of  both  the  churches, 
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to  George  Wrighte,  son  of  the  lord  keeper,  Sir  Nathan  AA^ighte, 
knight,  for  the  sum  of  ;^2 7,000.  It  was  afterwards  leased  by  Lord 
Carrington  who  resided  here  until  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  where- 
upon the  owner.  Lady  Macdonald,  after  living  here  for  a  short  time 
sold  it  to  James  William  Carlile,  d.l.,  the  present  lord  of  the  manor. 

Arraignment  of  Sir  Everard  Digby, 

Upon  the  termination  of  the  trial  of  the  other  conspirators,  Sir 
Everard  Digby  was  arraigned  upon  a  separate  indi(5tment  taken  at 
Wellingborough,  in  Northamptonshire,  before  Sir  Christopher  Yelver- 
ton,  and  other  special  Commissioners  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  on  the 
1 6th  of  January,  1605-6.  This  indi<5lment  being  found  by  a  Grand 
Jury  of  the  county  of  Northampton,  was  delivered  to  a  special  com- 
mission issued  into  Middlesex  for  the  arraignment  of  the  prisoner, 
and  consisting  of  the  same  persons  who  composed  the  commission 
under  which  the  other  conspirators  were  arraigned  and  tried. 

The  indictment  charged  him  with  high  treason  in  the  article  of 
conspiring  thr  death  of  the  king,  the  overt  a<5ls  laid  being  a  confer- 
ence with  Catesby  in  Northamptonshire  respecting  the  Powder  Plot, 
an  assent  to  the  design,  and  the  taking  of  the  oath  of  secrecy.  Having 
heard  the  indidlment  read,  he  showed  a  disposition  to  confess  the 
principal  part  of  it,  and  so  began  to  enter  into  a  discourse.  But  being 
advertised  that  he  must  first  plead  direc5lly  to  the  indi<5lment,  guilty  or 
not  guilty,  and  that  afterwards  he  should  be  licensed  to  speak  his 
pleasure,  he  forthwith  confessed  the  treason  contained  in  the  indidl- 
ment, and  so  fell  into  a  speech,  whereof  they  were  two  parts,  viz., 
motives  and  petitions.  The  first  motive  which  drew  him  into  his 
adlion  was  not  ambition  or  discontentment  of  his  estate,  neither  malice 
to  any  in  parliament,  but  the  friendship  and  love  he  bare  to  Catesby, 
which  prevailed  so  much,  and  was  so  powerful  with  him,  as  that  for 
his  sake,  he  entered  into  resolution  to  neglec5l  in  that  behalf  his  estate 
his  life,  his  name,  his  memory,  his  posterity,  and  all  worldly  and  earthly 
felicity  whatsoever ;  though  he  did  utterly  extirpate  and  extinguish  all 
other  hopes  for  the  restoring  of  the  catholic  religion  in  England.  His 
third  motive  was,  that  promis  s  were  broken  with  the  catholic.  And 
lastly,  that  they  generally  feared  h  luer  laws  from  this  parliament 
against  recusants,  as  that  recusants'  wives  and  women  should  be  liable 
to  the  mulet  as  well  as  their  husbands  and  men.  And  further,  that  it 
was  supposed  that  it  should  be  made  a  praemunire  only  to  be  a 
catholic. 

His  petitions  were,  that  since  his  offence  was  confined  and  contain- 
ed within  himself,  that  the  punishment  also  of  the  same  might  extend 
only  to  himself,  and  not  to  be  transferred  either  to  his  wife,  children, 
sisters,  or  others  ;  and  therefore  for  his  wife  he  humbly  craved  that  she 
might  enjoy  her  jointure  ;  his  son,  the  benefit  of  an  entail  made  long 
before  any  thought  of  this  adlion  ;  his  sisters,  their  just  and  due  portions 
which  were  in  his  hands;  his  creditors,  their  rightful  doubts,  which, 
that  he  might  more  justly  set  down  under  his  hand,  he  requested  that, 
before  his  death,  his  man  (who  was  better  acquainted  both  with  the 
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men  ai^d  the  particulars  than  himself)  might  be  licensed  to  come  unto 
him.  Then  prayed  he  pardon  of  the  king  and  lords  for  his  guilt.  And 
lastly,  he  entreated  to  be  beheaded  ;  desiring  all  men  to  forgive  him, 
and  that  his  death  might  satisfy  them  for  his  trespass. 

To  this  speech  forthwith  answered  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Attorney- 
General,  but  in  respedl  of  the  time  (for  it  grew  now  dark),  very  briefly  : 

1st.  For  his  friend-ship  with  Catesby,  that  it  was  mere  folly  and 
wicked  conspiracy,  indly.  His  religion — error,  and  heresy,  jrdly. 
His  promises — idle  and  vain  presumptions,  as  also  his  fears — false 
alarms.  Concerning  wives  that  were  recusants,  if  they  were  known  so 
to  be  before  their  husbands  (though  they  were  good  protestants)  took 
them,  and  yet  for  outward  and  worldly  respedls  whatsoever,  any  would 
match  with  such ;  great  reason  there  is  that  he  or  they  should  pay  for 
it,  as  knowing  the  penalty  and  burden  before;  for  **  Volenti ei  scienti 
non  fit  injuria'^ — (no  man  receives  injury  in  that  to  which  he  willingly 
and  knowingly  agreeth  and  consenteth).  But  if  she  were  no  recusant 
at  the  time  of  marriage,  and  yet  afterwards  he  suffer  her  to  be  corrupted 
and  seduced  by  admitting  priests  and  Romanists  into  his  house ;  good 
reason  likewise  that  he,  be  he  papist  or  protestant,  should  pay  for  his 
negligence  and  misgovemment.  4thly.  Concerning  the  petitions  for  wife, 
for  children,  for  sisters,  &c.,  O,  how  he  doth  now  put  on  the  bowels 
of  nature  and  compassion  in  the  peril  of  his  private  and  domestical 
estate  !  But  before,  when  the  public  state  of  his  country,  when  the  king, 
the  queen,  the  tender  princes,  the  nobles,  the  whole  kingdom  were 
designed  to  a  perpetual  destrudlion ;  where  was  then  this  piety,  this 
religious  affedlion,  this  care  .?  All  nature,  all  humanity,  all  respedl  of 
laws,  both  divine  and  human,  were  quite  abandoned ;  then  was  there 
no  conscience  made  to  extirpate  the  whole  nation,  and  all  for  a  pretended 
zeal  to  the  catholic  religion,  and  the  justification  of  so  detestable  and 
damnable  a  fadl. 

Here  did  Sir  Everard  Digby  interrupt  Mr.  Attorney,  and  said,  that 
he  did  not  justify  the  facfl,  but  confessed  that  he  deserved  the  vilest 
death  and  most  severe  punishment  that  might  be  :  but  he  was  an 
humble  petitioner  for  mercy,  and  some  moderation  of  justice. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Attorney  replied,  that  he  should  not  look  by  the 
king  to  be  honoured  in  a  manner  of  his  death,  having  so  far  abandoned 
all  religion  and  humanity  in  his  adlion  ;  but  that  he  was  rather  to  admire 
the  great  moderation  and  mercy  of  the  king,  in  that  for  so  exorbitant 
a  crime  no  new  torture,  answerable  thereunto,  was  devised  to  beinflidled 
upon  him.  And  for  his  wife  and  children,  whereas  he  said,  that  for 
the  catholic  cause  he  was  content  to  negleifl  the  ruin  of  himself,  his 
wife,  and  all ;  he  should  have  his  desire  as  it  is  in  the  psalm,  **  Let 
his  wife  be  a  widow,  and  his  children  vagabonds  ;  let  his  posterity  be 
destroyed,  and  in  the  next  generation  let  his  name  be  quite  put  out." 
For  the  paying  of  his  creditors  it  is  equal  and  just ;  but  yet  fit  the  king 
be  first  satisfied  and  paid,  to  whom  he  owed  so  much,  as  that  all  he 
had  was  too  little  ;  yet  these  things  must  be  left  to  the  pleasure  of  his 
majesty,  and  the  course  of  justice  and  law. 

After  this  speech  of  the  Attorney-General,  the  Earl  of  Northampton, 
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one  of  the  commissioners,*  made  an  address  to  Sir  Everard  Digby  as 
follows : — 

You  must  not  hold  it  strange,  Sir  Everard  Digby,  though  at  this  time 
being  pressed  in  duty,  conscience,  and  truth,  1  do  not  suffer  you  to 
wander  in  the  labyrinth  of  your  own  idle  conceits  without  opposition, 
to  seduce  others,  as  yourself  have  been  seduced  by  false  principles,  or 
to  convey  yourself  by  charms  of  imputation,  by  clouds  of  error,  and  by 
shifts  of  lately  devised  equivocation,  out  of  that  strait  wherein  your  late 
secure  and  happy  fortune  hath  been  unluckily  entangled,  but  yet  justly 
surprised  by  the  rage  and  revenge  of  your  own  rash  humours.  If  in  this 
crime  (more  horrible  than  any  man  is  able  to  express)  1  could  lament 
the  estate  of  any  person  upon  earth,  I  could  pity  you;  but  thank  your- 
self and  your  bad  counsellors  for  leading  you  into  a  crime  of  such  a 
kind,  as  no  less  benumbeth  in  all  faithful,  true,  and  honest  men  the 
tenderness  of  affedlion,  than  it  did  in  you  the  sense  of  all  humanity. 
That  you  were  once  well  thought  of  and  esteemed  by  the  late  queen  I 
can  witness,  having  heard  her  speak  of  youwiih  that  grace  which  might 
have  encouraged  a  true  gentleman  to  have  run  a  better  course.  Nay, 
I  will  add  further,  that  there  was  a  time  wherein  you  w-ere  as  well  af- 
fected to  the  king  our  master's  expe(5lation,  though  perhaps  upon 
false  rumours  and  reports,  that  he  would  have  yielded  satisfaction  to 
your  unprobable  and  vast  desires  ;  but  the  seed  that  wanted  moisture 
(as  our  Saviour  himself  reporteth)  took  no  deep  root;  that  zeal 
which  hath  no  other  end  or  objccl  than  the  pk-asing  of  itself  is  quickly 
spent ;  and  Trajan,  that  worthy  and  wise  emperor,  had  reason  to  hold 
himself  discharged  of  all  debts,  to  those  that  had  offended  more  by 
prevarication  than  they  could  ever  deserve  by  industry.  The  grace  and 
goodness  of  his  majesty  in  giving  honour,  at  his  first  coming,  unto 
many  men  of  your  own  affec^tion,  and  (as  1  think)  unto  yourself;  his 
facility  in  admitting  all,  without  distin(5lion  of  Trojan  or  of  Tyrian,  to 
his  royal  presence,  upon  just  occasions  of  access  ;  his  integrity  in  set- 
ting open  the  gate  of  civil  justice  unto  all  his  subjedls,  equally  and 
indifferently,  with  many  other  favours  that  succeeded  by  the  progression 
of  peace,  are  so  palpable  and  evident  to  all  men  that  have  either  eyes 
of  understanding,  or  understanding  of  capacity,  as  yourself  and  many 
others  have  been  driven  of  late  to  excuse  and  countenance  your  exe- 
crable ingratitude  with  a  false  and  scandalous  report  of  some  further 
hope  and  comfort  yielded  to  the  catholics  for  toleration  or  connivance 
before  his  coming  to  the  crown,  than  since  hath  been  performed,  made 
good  and  satisfied.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  this  sedition  and  false 
alarm  hath  awakened  and  incited  many  working  spirits  to  the  prejudice 

*  The  Earl  of  Northampton  was  a  catholic,  and  the  attention  paid  to  him  by  James 
on  his  accession,  by  ginng  him,  first  a  place  in  the  privy  council,  and  then  the  warden- 
ship  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  an  earldom,  occasioned  much  jealousy  among  the 
protestant  party,  To  obviate  the  suspicions  which  mij^ht  arise  from  the  religious  faith, 
and  to  exempt  him  from  the  general  stigma  which  was  unjustly  attached  to  all  catholics 
in  consequence  of  the  plot,  Northampton  was  industriously  put  forwards  on  this  trial 
and  on  that  of  Garnet ;  on  both  of  wliich  occasions  very  long  and  laboured  harangues 
are  attributed  to  him  in  reprobation  of  the  plot. 
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of  the  present  state,  that  might  otherwise  have  slept  as  before  with 
silence  and  sufferance  ;  it  hath  served  for  a  shield  of  wax  against  a 
sword  of  power ;  it  hath  been  used  as  an  instrument  of  art  to  shadow 
false  approaches,  till  the  Trojan  horse  might  be  brought  within  the 
walls  of  the  parliament,  with  a  belly  stuflfed,  not  as  in  old  time  with 
armed  Greeks,  but  with  hellish  gunpowder.  But,  howsoever,  God 
hath  blinded  you  and  others  in  this  a(5lion,  as  he  did  the  king  of 
Eg)'pt  and  his  instruments,  for  the  brighter  evidence  of  his  own  pow- 
erful glory  ;  yet  every  man  of  understanding  could  discern  that  a  prince, 
whose  judgement  had  been  fixed  by  experience  of  so  many  years  upon 
the  poles  of  the  north  and  the  south,  could  not  shrink  upon  the  sud- 
den ;  no,  nor  since,  with  fear  of  that  combustion  with  Catesby,  that 
arch-traitor,  like  a  second  Phaeton,  would  have  caused  in  an  instant  in 
all  the  elements.  His  majesty  did  never  value  fortunes  of  the  world, 
in  lesser  matter  than  religion,  with  the  freedom  of  his  thoughts  ;  he 
thought  it  no  safe  policy  (professing  as  he  did,  and  ever  will)  to  call  up 
more  spirits  into  the  circle  than  he  could  put  down  again ;  he  knew 
that  omne  regnum  in  se  divisum  desolabitur  ;  philosophy  doth  teach  that 
whatsoever  any  man  may  think  in  secret  thought,  that  where  one  doth 
hold  of  Cephas,  another  of  Appolo,  open  dissension  ensues;  quodinsi- 
tumalieno  solo  est,  in  id  quo  alitur,  nalura  vertenfe,  degenerai ;  and  the 
world  will  evei  apprehend  that  quorum  est  commune  symholum^  facillimus 
est  transit  us.  Touching  the  point  itself,  of  promising  a  kind  of  tolera- 
tion to  catholics,  as  it  was  divulged  by  these  two  limbs  of  Lucifer, 
Watson  and  Percy,  to  raise  a  ground  of  practice  and  conspiracy  against 
the  state  and  person  of  our  dear  sovereign,  let  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land witness  for  so  many  years  before  his  coming  hither,  whether  either 
flattery  or  fear — no,  not  upon  that  enterprise  of  the  1 7th  of  November, 
which  would  have  put  the  patience  of  any  prince  in  Europe  to  his 
proof,  could  draw  from  the  king  the  least  inclination  to  this  dispensa- 
tive  indifference,  that  was  only  believed  because  it  was  eagerly  desired. 
Every  man  doth  know  how  great  art  was  used ;  what  strong  wits  sub- 
limed ;  how  many  ministt  rs  suborned  and  corrupted,  many  years,  both 
in  Scotland  and  in  foreign  parts,  to  set  the  king's  teeth  on  edge  with 
fair  promises  of  future  helps  and  supplies,  to  that  happy  end  of  attain- 
ing his  due  right  in  England,  when  the  sun  should  set,  to  lise  more 
gloriously  in  the  same  hemisphere,  to  the  wonder  both  of  this  island 
and  of  the  world.  But  all  in  vain  ;  iox  jacta  erat  alta^  the  king's  compass 
had  been  set  before,  and  by  a  more  certain  rule,  and  they  were  com- 
monly cast  off  as  forlorn  hopes  in  the  king's  favour,  that  ran  a  course 
of  ranking  themselves  in  the  foremost  front  of  foreign  correspondency. 
Upon  notice  given  to  his  majesty  from  hence,  some  years  before  the 
death  of  the  late  queen,  that  many  men  were  grown  suspicious  of  his 
religion,  by  rumours  spread  abroad,  that  some  of  those  in  foreign 
parts,  that  seemed  to  be  well  affected  to  his  future  expectation,  had 
used  his  name  more  audaciously,  and  spoken  of  his  favour  to  the  cath- 
olics more  forwardly  than  the  king's  own  conscience  and  unchangeable 
decree  could  acknowledge  or  admit  (either  with  a  purpose  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  foreign  princes,  or  for  a  practice  to  estrange  and  alienate 
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aflfections  at  home),  not  only  utterly  renounced  and  condemned  these 
encroachments  of  blind  zeal  and  rash  proceedings,  by  the  voices  of 
his  own  ministers,  but  was  careful  also  for  a  caution  to  succeeding 
hopes,  so  far  as  lay  in  him,  that,  by  the  disgrace  of  the  delinquents  in 
this  kind,  the  minds  of  all  English  subjects  chiefly  might  be  secured 
and  the  world  satisfied.  No  man  can  speak  in  this  case  more  confi- 
dently than  myself,  that  received  in  the  queen's  time,  for  the  space  of 
many  years,  diredlions  and  warnings  to  take  heed  that  neither  any 
further  comfort  might  be  given  to  catholics,  concerning  future  favours, 
than  he  did  intend,  which  was  to  bind  all  subjedls  in  one  kingdom  to 
one  law  concerning  the  religion  established,  howsoever  in  civil  matters 
he  might  extend  his  favour  as  he  found  just  cause  ;  nor  any  seeds  of 
jealously  and  diflidence,  sown  in  the  minds  of  protestants  by  Shimeis 
and  Ahitophels,  to  make  them  doubtful  of  his  constancy,  to  whom  he 
would  confirm  with  his  dearest  blood  that  faith  which  he  had  sucked 
from  the  breast  of  his  nurse,  apprehended  from  the  cradle  ot  his  in- 
fancy, and  maintained  with  his  utmost  endeavour,  affe<5lion,  and 
strength  ;  since  he  was  more  able,  out  of  reading  and  disputing,  to 
give  a  reason  of  those  principles  which  he  had  now  digested  and  turned 
to  nutriment.  He  that  wrote  the  Book  of  Titles,*  before  the  late 
queen's  death,  declares  abundantly  by  seeking  to  possess  some  foreign 
prince  of  the  king's  hereditary  crowns,  when  the  cause  should  come  to 
the  proof,  and  may  witness  instead  of  many,  what  hope  there  was  of 
the  king's  favour  or  affe<5lion  to  catholics  in  the  case  of  toleration  or 
dispensation,  with  exercise  of  conscience.  For  every  man  may  guess 
that  it  was  no  slight  or  ordinary  degree  of  despair  that  made  him  and 
other  of  his  suit  renounce  their  portion  in  the  son  and  heir  of  that  re- 
nowned and  rare  lady,  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  a  member  of  the 
Roman  church,  as  some  did  in  David  :  Nulla  nobis  pars  in  David,  nee 
hcBveditas  in  filio  Isai,  For  hereof,  by  letters  intercepted  in  their  pas- 
sage into  Scotland,  the  records  and  proofs  are  evident.  His  majesty 
so  long  as  he  was  in  expectation  of  that  which,  by  the  work  and  grace 
of  God,  he  doth  now  possess,  did  ever  seek  to  settle  his  establishment 
upon  the  faith  of  protestants  in  generality,  as  the  most  assured  sheet 
anchor.  For  though  he  found  a  number  on  the  other  side,  as  faithful 
and  well-affe<5led  to  his  person,  claim,  and  interest  as  any  man  alive, 
as  well  in  respedl  of  their  dependency  upon  the  queen  his  mother,  as 
for  the  taste  which  they  had  of  the  sweetness  of  himself;  yet  finding 
with  what  strength  of  blood  many  have  been  overcarried  out  of  a 
fervency  in  zeal  in  former  times,  observing  to  what  censures  they  were 
subject,  both  in  point  of  faith  and  limitation  ofloyality;  and,  last  of  all 
forecasting  to  what  end  their  former  protestation  would  come  when 
present  satisfaction  should  shrink,  he  was  ever  fearful  to  embark  him- 
self for  any  further  voyage  and  adventure  in  this  strait,  than  his  own 
compass  might  steer  him  and  his  judgement  level  him.  If  any  one 
green  leaf  for  catholics  could  have  been  visibly  discerned  by  the  eye  of 
Catesby,  Winter,  Garnet,  Fawkes,  &c,  they  would  neither  have  entered 

*  This  alludes  to  Father  Parson's  book  in  support  of  the  title  of  the  Infanta  of 
Spain,  published  under  the  assumed  name  of  Doleman. 
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into  pradlice  with  foreign  princes  during  the  queen's  time  for  prevention 
of  the  king's  lawful  and  hereditary  right,  nor  have  renewed  the  same, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  by  missions  and  combinations,  after  his 
majesty  was  both  applauded  and  entered.  It  is  true,  that  by  confessions, 
we  find  that  false  priest,  Watson,  and  arch-traitor,  Percy,  to  have  been 
the  first  devisers  and  divulgers  of  this  scandalous  report,  as  an  accursed 
ground,  wherein  they  might  with  some  advantage,  as  it  was  conceived, 
build  the  castles  of  their  conspiracy.  Touching  the  first,  no  man  can 
speak  more  soundly  to  the  point  than  myself ;  for  being  sent  into  the 
prison  by  the  king  to  charge  him  with  this  false  alarm,  only  two  days 
before  his  death,  and  upon  his  soul  to  press  him  in  the  presence  of 
God,  and  as  he  would  answer  it  at  another  bar,  to  confess  dire<5lly 
whether  at  either  of  both  these  times  he  had  access  unto  his  majesty 
at  Edinburgh,  his  majesty  did  give  him  any  promise,  hope,  or  comfort 
of  encouragement  to  catholics  concerning  toleration  :  he  did  there 
protest  upon  his  soul  that  he  could  never  win  one  inch  of  ground  or 
draw  the  smallest  comfort  from  the  king  in  those  degrees,  nor  further 
than  that  he  would  have  them  apprehend,  that  as  he  was  a  stranger  to 
this  state,  so  till  he  understood  in  all  points  how  those  matters  stood, 
he  would  not  promise  favour  any  way ;  but  did  protest  that  all  the 
crowns  and  kingdoms  in  this  world  should  not  induce  him  to  change 
any  jot  of  his  profession,  which  was  the  pasture  of  his  soul  and  earnest 
of  his  eternal  inheritance.  He  did  confess  that  in  very  deed,  to  keep 
up  the  hearts  of  the  catholics  in  love  and  duty  to  the  king,  he  had  im- 
parted the  king's  words  to  many,  in  a  better  tune  and  a  higher  kind  of 
descant  than  his  book  of  plain  song  did  diredl,  because  he  knew  that 
others,  like  sly  bargemen,  looked  that  way  when  their  stroke  is  bent 
another  way.  For  this  he  craved  pardon  of  the  king  in  humble  manner, 
and  for  his  main  treasons,  of  a  higher  nature  than  these  figures  of 
hypocrisy,  and,  seemed  penitent,  as  well  for  the  horror  of  his  crime 
as  for  the  falsehood  of  his  whisperings. 

It  hindered  not  the  satisfa<5lion  which  may  be  given  to  Percy's 
shadow  (the  most  desperate  boutefeu  in  the  pack),  that  as  he  died  im- 
penitent, for  any  thing  we  know,  so  likewise  he  died  silent  in  the 
particulars.  For  first,  it  is  not  strange  that  such  a  traitor  should  devise 
so  scandalous  a  slander  out  of  the  malice  of  his  heart,  intending  to 
destroy  the  king  by  any  means,  and  to  advance  all  means  that  might 
remove  obstructions  and  impediments  to  the  plot  of  gunpowder.  The 
more  odious  that  he  could  make  him  to  the  party  malcontent,  and  the 
more  sharply  that  he  could  set  the  party  malcontent  upon  the  point 
and  humour  of  revenge,  the  stronger  was  his  hope  at  the  giving  of  the 
last  blow,  to  be  glorified  and  justified.  But  touching  the  truth  of  the 
matters  it  will  be  witnessed  by  many,  that  this  traitor  Percy,  after  both 
the  first  and  second  return  from  the  king,  brought  to  the  catholics 
no  spark  of  comfort,  of  encouragement,  of  hope ;  whereof  no  stronger 
proof  of  argument  doth  need,  than  that  Fawkes  and  others  were  em- 
ployed both  into  Spain,  and  other  paits,  for  the  reviving  of  a  pradlice 
suspended  and  covered,  after  Percy's  coming  back ;  as  in  likelihood 
hey  should  not  have  been,  in  case  he  had  returned  with  a  branch  of 
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olive  in  his  mouth,  or  yielded  any  ground  of  comfort  to  resolve  upon. 
Therefore  I  thought  it  thus  far  needful  to  proceed,  for  the  clearing  of 
those  scandals  that  were  cast  abroad  by  these  forlorn  hopes  and  grace- 
less instruments.  It  only  remains  that  I  pray  for  your  repentance  in 
this  world  for  the  satisfaction  of  many,  and  forgiveness  in  the  next 
world,  for  the  saving  of  yourself ;  having  had,  by  the  king's  favour,  so 
long  a  time  to  cast  up  your  account,  before  your  appearance  at  the  seat 
of  the  great  auditor 

Then  spake  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  especially  to  that  point,  of  his 
majesty's  breaking  of  promise  with  recusants,  which  was  used  and 
urged  by  Sir  Everard  Digby,  as  a  motive  to  draw  him  to  participate  in 
this  so  hideous  a  treason.  Wherein  his  lordship,  after  acknowledgement 
that  Sir  Everard  Digby  was  his  allay,  and  having  made  a  zealous  and 
religious  protestation  concerning  the  sincerity  and  truth  of  that  which 
he  would  deliver  ;  shortly  and  clearly  defended  the  honour  of  the  king 
herein,  and  freed  his  majesty  from  all  imputation  and  scandal  of  irre- 
solution in  religion,  and  in  the  constant  and  perpetual  maintaining 
thereof ;  as  also  from  having  at  any  time  given  the  least  hope,  much 
less  promise  of  toleration.  To  which  purpose  he  declared  how  his 
majesty,  as  well  before  his  coming  to  this  crown,  as  at  that  very  time, 
and  always  since,  was  so  far  from  making  of  promise,  or  giving  hope 
of  toleration,  that  he  ever  professed  he  should  not  endure  the  very 
motion  thereof  from  any.  And  here  his  lordship  showed  what  was 
done  at  Hampton  Court  at  the  time  of  Watson's  treason,  where  some 
of  the  greater  recusants  were  convented  ;  and  being  found  then  not  to 
have  their  fingers  in  tieason,  were  sent  away  again  with  encourage- 
ment to  persist  in  their  dutiful  carriage,  and  with  promise  only  of  thus 
much  favour — that  those  mean  profits  which  had  accrued  since  the 
king's  time  to  his  majesty  for  their  recusancy,  should  be  forgiven  to  the 
principal  gentlemen,  who  had  both  at  his  entry  showed  so  much  loy- 
alty, and  had  kept  themselves  so  free  since  from  all  conspiracies. 
Then  did  his  lordship  also  (the  rather  to  show  how  little  truth  Sir 
Everard  Digby's  words  did  carry  in  anything  in  which  he  had  spoken) 
plainly  prove,  that  all  his  protestations  wherein  he  denied  so  constantly 
to  be  privy  to  the  Plot  of  Powder,  were  utterly  false,  by  the  testimony  of 
Fawkes  (there  present  at  the  bar),  who  had  confessed,  that  some  time 
before  that  session,  the  said  Fawkes  being  with  Digby  at  his  house  in 
the  country,  about  what  time  there  had  fallen  much  wet ;  Digby  taking 
Fawkes  aside  after  supper,  told  him  that  he  was  much  afraid  that  the 
powder  in  the  cellar  was  grown  dank,  and  that  some  new  must  be  pro- 
vided, lest  that  should  not  take  fire.  Next  the  said  earl  did  justly  and 
greatly  commend  the  Lord  Mounteagle  for  his  loyal  and  honourable 
care  of  his  prince  and  country,  in  the  speedy  bringing  forth  of  the  letter 
sent  unto  him  ;  wherein  he  said,  that  he  had  showed  both  his  discretion 
and  fidelity. 

Which  speech  being  ended,  Sir  Everard  Digby  then  acknowledged 
that  he  spake  not  that  of  the  breach  of  promise  out  of  his  own  know- 
ledge, but  from  their  relation  whom  he  trusted  ;  and,  namely,  from  Sir 
Thomas  Trcsham. 
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Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Sergeant 
Philips  prayed  the  judgment  of  the  court  upon  the  verdicft  of  the  jury 
against  the  seven  first  prisoners,  and  against  Sir  Everard  Digby  upon 
his  own  confession.  And  first  the  prisoners  being  severally  asked  what 
they  could  say,  wherefore  judgment  of  death  should  not  be  pronounced 
against  them,  there  was  not  one  of  them  (excepting  Digby  and  Rook- 
wood)  who  would  make  any  continued  speech,  either  in  defence  or 
extenuation  of  the  fadl.  Thomas  Winter  only  desired  that  he  might 
be  hanged  both  for  his  brother  and  himself.  Keyes  said  "that  his 
estate  and  fortunes  were  desparaie,  and  as  good  now  as  another  time, 
and  for  this  cause  rather  tl  an  for  another."  Robert  Winter  and  Bates 
craved  mercy.  John  Grant  was  a  good  while  mute  ;  yet  after  submissively 
said,  **  He  was  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  intended,  but  never  efFedled." 
But  Ambrose  Rookwood  first  excused  his  denial  of  the  indi<5lment,  for 
that  he  had  rather  lose  his  life  than  give  it.  Then  did  he  *'  acknowledge 
his  offence  to  be  so  heinous  that  he  justly  deserved  the  indignation  of 
the  king  and  of  the  lords,  and  the  hatred  of  the  whole  Commonwealth; 
yet  could  he  not  despair  of  mercy  at  the  hands  of  a  prince  so  abounding 
in  grace  and  mercy  ;  and  the  rather  because  his  offence,  though  it  were 
incapable  of  any  excuse,  yet  was  not  altogether  incapable  of  some 
extenuation,  in  that  he  had  been  neither  author  nor  adlor  but  only 
persuaded  and  drawn  in  by  Catesby,  whom  he  loved  above  any  worldly 
man ;  and  that  he  had  concealed  it,  not  for  any  malice  to  the  person 
of  the  king,  or  to  the  state,  or  for  any  ambitious  respedl  of  his  own, 
but  only  drawn  with  the  tender  respedl,  and  the  faithful  and  dear 
affedlion  he  bare  to  Mr.  Catesby  his  friend,  whom  he  esteemed  more 
dear  than  any  thing  else  in  the  world.  And  this  mercy  he  desired  not 
from  any  fear  of  the  image  of  death,  but  for  grief  that  so  shameful  a 
death  should  leave  so  perpetual  a  blemish  and  blot  unto  all  ages  upon 
his  name  and  blood.  But  howsoever,  that  this  was  his  first  offence,  yet 
he  humbly  submitted  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  king,  and  prayed  that 
the  king:  would  herein  imitate  God,  who  sometimes  doth  punish  cor- 
porally, but  not  mortally." 

Then  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham,  after  a  relation  and  defence 
of  the  laws  made  by  Queen  Elizabeth  against  recusants,  priests,  and 
receivers  of  priests,  together  with  the  several  occasions,  progresses,  and 
reasons  of  the  same,  pronounced  judgment  of  high  treason  upon  all  the 
prisoners.  Upon  the  rising  of  the  court.  Sir  Everard  Digby  bowing 
himself  towards  the  lords,  said,  **  If  I  may  but  hear  any  of  your  lordships 
say  you  forgive  me,  I  shall  go  more  cheerfully  to  the  gallows."  Where- 
upon the  lords  said,  "  God  forgive  you,  and  we  do." 

The  Execution  of  Digby, 

After  his  condemnation  and  judgement,  he  was  sent  back  to  the 
Tower  and  remained  there  until  the  Thursday  following,  upon  which 
day  he,  together  with  his  accomplices.  Winter,  Grant,  and  Bates,  were 
drawn  upon  sledges  and  hurdles  to  a  scaffold  eredled  at  the  western 
end  of  St.  Paul's  churchyard.  Great  pains  were  taken  in  the  city  to 
render  the  spectacle  of  the  execution  as  imposing  as  possible.  Among 
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Other  arrangements  made  in  order  to  be  prepared  against  any  popular 
tumult,  a  precept  issued  from  the  lord  mayor  to  the  alderman  of  each 
ward  in  the  city,  requiring  him  to  "  cause  one  able  and  sufficient  per- 
son, with  a  halbard  in  his  hand,  to  stand  at  the  door  of  every  several 
dwelling  house  in  the  open  street  in  the  way  that  the  traitors  were  to 
be  drawn  towards  the  place  of  execution ;  there  to  remain  from  seven 
in  the  morning  until  the  return  of  the  sheriff. 

Now  these  four  above-named  being  drawn  to  the  scaffold,  made  on 
purpose  for  their  execution,  first  went  up  Digby,  a  man  of  a  goodly 
personage,  and  a  manly  aspeifl ;  yet  might  a  wary  eye,  in  the  change 
of  his  countenance,  behold  an  inward  fear  of  death,  for  his  colour  grew 
pale  and  his  eye  heavy  ;  notwithstanding  he  forced  himself  to  speak, 
as  stoutly  as  he  could.  His  speech  was  not  long,  and  to  little  good 
purpose,  only,  that  his  belied  conscience  being  but  indeed  a  blinded 
conceit,  had  led  him  into  this  offence,  which,  in  respeifl  of  his  religion 
alias  indeed  idolatry,  he  held  no  offence,  but,  in  respedl  of  the  law,  he 
held  an  offence,  for  which  he  asked  forgiveness  of  God,  of  the  king, 
and  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  so,  with  vain  and  superstitious  crossing 
of  himself,  betook  him  to  his  latin  prayers,  mumbling  to  himself,  re- 
fusing to  have  any  prayers  of  any  but  the  Romish  catholics  ;  went  up 
the  ladder,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  hangman,  made  an  end  of  his  days 
in  this  world. 

Ecclesiastical  History. 

In  17 1 2,  an  Adl  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  ascertaining  and 
establishing  the  glebe  lands,  tithes,  and  other  profits  of  the  redlory  of 
Gothurst,  of  which  George  Wrighte  was  then  patron,  and  Thomas 
Mellor,  clerk,  the  reiflor ;  who  agreed  that  certain  differences  which 
had  arisen  between  them  should  be  decided  by  the  award  of  Matthew 
Disney  and  David  Trimnell,  who  had  been  appointed  arbitrators  by 
writing,  dated  30th  May,  171 1,  with  the  consent  of  William,  then 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  ordinary.  Under  this  a<5l  it  was  provided,  that 
an  annual  payment  oi  £^Zj  1/-,  issuant  out  of  lands,  closes,  and  grounds 
in  Gothurst,  should  be  paid  to  Thomas  Mellor  and  his  successors, 
redlors  of  Gothurst,  free  from  all  parish  rates  and  parliamentary  taxes, 
in  full  satisfadlion  of  a  settlement  formerly  made  by  indenture,  dated 
13  February  170b,  between  Sir  Nathan  Wrighte,  knight,  lord  keeper  of 
the  great  seal ;  Mary  Bedford,  of  London,  widow  ;  the  aforesaid  George 
Wrighte,  son  and  heir  apparent  of  Sir  Nathan,  and  Mary  his  wife ; 
Richard  Crawley,  of  Do<5lor*s  Commons ;  Ezekiel  Wrighte,  of  St. 
Giles's-in-the-Field  ;  John  Twells,  of  St.  Clement  Danes ;  and  John 
Crawley,  of  Northaw,  in  Herts. ;  whereby  the  estates  of  the  said  Sir 
Nathan  Wrighte  were  secured  to  the  aforesaid  George  Wrighte. 

The  manor  and  advowson  of  Gayhurst,  alias  Gothurst,  having  always 
previously  passed  together  in  the  succession  of  the  lords  of  the  place, 
in  1724,  George  Wrighte,  the  then  possessor,  obtained  the  license  and 
faculty  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  rebuild  and  improve  the  fabric  of 
the  church,  &c. ;  and  in  1736,  another  license,  for  the  annexation  to 
and  consolidation  of  the  church  of  Stoke  Goldington,  with  Gothurst, 
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since  which  period,  they  have  passed  together  as  one  and  the  same 
redlory,  as  more  particularly  expressed  in  the  said  episcopal  licenses. 
By  an  A<ft  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1770,  for  enclosing  the  open  and 
common  fields,  Job  Waseley,  of  Priors  Marston,  Warwickshire;  Thomas 
Harrison,  of  Stony  Stratford  ;  and  John  Franklin,  of  Gothurst,  Bucks, 
awarded  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Dowbiggen,  then  redlor  of  Gayhurst, 
and  his  successors,  in  compensation  lor  glebe-land  and  common  rights, 
an  allotment  of  42  acres  3  roods  and  10  perches;  another  allotment, 
in  lieu  of  great  and  small  tithes,  of  126  acres  i  rood  and  21  perches; 
and  a  third,  of  10  acres  i  rood  and  15  perches;  and  also  in  lieu  of 
great  and  small  tithes,  or  composition  thereof,  in  respedl  of  messuages, 
cottages,  tenements,  gardens,  orchards,  closes,  and  ancient  inclosures, 
another  allotment  of  24  acres  i  rood  and  21  perches;  thereby  dis- 
charging the  premises  from  all  future  payment  of  tithes  ;  also,  m  lieu 
of  his  glebe  land  lying  in  the  old  inclosures,  within  the  liberties  of 
Gothurst,  36  acres  i  rood  and  3  perches. 

Rectors, 

Radulphus,  presented  1227,  by  Annede  Nowers.     He  was  succeeded  by 

Alan,  capellanus,  instituted  28  November  1243,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  Almaric 

de  Nowers,  Knight,  patron,  with  reservation  of  four  marks  to  Ralph,  son  of  the 

said  Almaric,  in  the  name  of  a  benevolence. 
John,  died  rector  1265  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
WILLIAM  DE  KiSLiNGBURGH,  presented  1265,  by  Sir  William  de  Nowers,  Knight, 

and  at  his  death, 
Robert  Bar R  was  instituted  8  October  1294,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  William 

Nowers. 
Richard  de  Lestale,  presented  1340.     He  had  been  chaplain  of  Salden. 
Richard  occurs  redlor  in  1344 ;  and  at  his  death,  was  succeeded  by 
Roger  Toney  instituted  10  July  1344,  on  the  presentation  of  Grace  de  Nowers. 

He  had  been  also  chaplain  of  Salden,  and  at  his  death  was  succeeded  by 
Robert  Archer,  instituted  5  October  1361,  a<f  eccliam  heati  Petri  Apostoli  on  the 

presentation  of  John  de  Nowers.     He  resigned.  ?nd 
John  de  Hugeley  was  presented  17  November  1365,  by  John  de  Nowers,  lord  of 

Gayhurst. 
John  Morden  quited  it  for  Emberton  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  Aldester  alias  Aldestre,  27  August  1390,  presented  by  Sir  John  Aylesbury, 

Knight,  Henry  Bydale,  rector  of  Haversham,  and  John  Fifz  Richard  do  Olney. 

He  exchanged  for  Compton-Magna,  or  Linga,  in  Worcester  Diocese,  with 
John  Baynton,  4  April  1391,  who  exchanged  it  for  Ailborough,  in  Sarum  Diocese, 

with 
John  Blackfordly,  31  December  1393,  being  presented  by  the  aforesaid  patrons. 

He  exchanged  it  for  Wolston-Parra,  with 
Richard  Aston,  17  October  1399,  who  exchanged  it  for  Shatewell.  with 
William  Wright,  who  was  presented  30  September  1400,  by  the  king.     At  his 

death, 
Thomas  Stocking  waspresented  30  December  i4oo,by  Sir  John  Tyringham,  Knight. 
Henry  Patone,  succeeded  circ.  1427  ;  and  resigned  to 
John  Bra  wen,  presented  11  October  1 431,  by  the  king. 

William  Chapman  was  the  next  possessor.     He  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by 
Richard  Waleys,  presented  3  May  1450,  by  Robert  Nevill. 
John  I^itz-John,  presented  i  February  1454,  by  Robert  Nevill,  and  on  his  cession, 
Thomas  Dunton  was  presented  25  August  1457. 

Thomas  Lowe  was  presented  30  May  1460,  by  Robert  Nevill.     He  resigned  and 
William  Radcliffe  was  presented  23  December  1465,  by  Robert  Nevill,  senr., 

and  on  his  cession. 
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Thomas  Syward  was  presented  31  January  1465,  by  Robert  Nevill.  On  his  cession, 
Joiix  Hamerton  was    presented  8  March    1476,  by  Robert  Nevill;   and  on  his 

resignation, 
Thomas  HvNDEwas  presented  28  August  1489,  by  Robert  Nevill.     He  resigned,  and 
Edward  Fisher  was  presented  15  July  1499,  by  Matthew  Jonys  and  Joan  his  wife, 

formerly  wife  of  Robert  Nevill,  lord  of  Gayhurst. 
Nicholas  Gadd  died  rector  1518;  being  succeeded  by 
John  Wode,  presented  26  October  15 18  by  Michael  Nevill.     He  died  and 
Thomas  Golden  was  instituted  7  February  1543,  on  the  presentation  of  William 

White.     He  was  rector  in  1547. 
William  Priestwick,  presented  11  September  1554,  William  White  and  Jane  his 

wife,  by  reason  of  her  jointure  from  Michael  Nevill,  her  former  husband.     He  was 

also  rector  of  Bletchley  in  1558  and  1559  ;  and  died  in  1561.     He  was  there  styled 

B.A.,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Anthony  Evans,  1561,  who  had  quited  Broughton  for  this  living,  and  was  married. 
Hugh  Davies  resigned  1583,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Henry  WoodlAaND,  presented  6  Februar}'    1583,  by  the  queen,  on  lapse.     He  was 

buried  here  29  October  1634. 
Robert  Wallis,  m.a.,  was  instituted  4  Novem.  1634,  on  the  presentation  of  Robert 

Barker,  the  advowson  for  this  turn  being  granted  by  Sir  Richard  Farmer,  knight, 

who  was  patron  during  Mr.  Dij^by's  life,  the  latter  being  a  Roman  Catholic. 

He  was  also  rector  of  Ellesborough  ;  but  resigned,  and 
William  Wright  was  presented  7  February  1644,  by  William  Marston  of  Stoke 

Goldington,  patron,  pro  hac  vice.     He  was  also  curate  of  Little  Linford,  and  was 

buried  here  18  March  1671.     At  his  death, 
Edmund  Butts,  b.a.,  was  instituted  2  September  1672,  on  the  p:  *.  mentation  of  John 

Digby.     He  quitted  it,  having  Stoke  Goldington  ;  and  was  curate  of  Little  Lin- 
ford, 1684.     He  resigned,  and 
Thomas  Mellor,  b.a.,  was  instituted  25  June  1686,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  John 

Conway,  bart.     He  was  curate  of  Little  Linford,  and  was  buried  here.     From 

7  February  1736  the  living  has  continued  in  conjunction  with  Stoke  Goldington. 

The  Church. 

The  ancient  parish  church  (St.  Peter)  being  a  **  very  old,  uncomely, 
ruinous  building,"  was  pulled  down  in  1725,  and  the  present  edifice, 
on  the  same  site,  was  completed  in  1728,  from  designs  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  at  the  expense  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  George  Wrighte. 
It  is  situated  in  the  garden,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  mansion,  and  is  in 
the  Italian  style,  with  a  square  tower  at  the  west  end,  having  an  um 
at  each  angle,  and  surmounted  by  a  cupola.  The  tower  contains  a 
clock  and  one  bell  inscribed  : 

AZTHONY  CHAZDLER  MADE  ME  1678. 

The  church  is  pewed  with  oak,  in  four  compartments  ;  the  s.e.  com- 
partment being  one  pew  only,  and  reserved  for  the  mansion  family. 
The  pulp)it  is  ocflagonal,  with  panelled  sides,  and  has  a  richly  carved 
canopy  or  sounding  board.  The  walls  are  ornamented  with  a  bold  cor- 
nice ;  and  the  ceiling  is  in  compartments  richly  decorated.  The  font  is 
of  Caen  stone,  o<5lagonal  in  shape,  and  ornamented  with  shields,  etc. 
The  altar-piece  is  car\'ed  oak,  on  the  top  of  which  are  representations 
of  lighted  candles  in  gilt  candlesticks.  On  the  side  of  the  east  end  of 
the  church  is  a  marble  monument,  with  whole  length  statues  of  Sir 
Nathan  Wrighte,  and  his  son  (by  Roubiliac)  ;  the  former  in  his  robes, 
and  the  son  in  a  plain  gown,  as  clerk  of  the  crown.     This  monument 
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bears  no  inscription,  but  there  is  a  marble  tablet  to  the  family  in  the 
chancel,  inscribed 

IN  THE  FAMILY  VAULT  UNDERNEATH  THE  CHURCH  REPOSE  THE  REMAINS  OF 

ANN  BARBARA  WRIGHTE, 

WHO  DIED  JANUARY   I9TH  183O,  AGED  46, 

HER  ONLY  BROTHER  HAVING   DIED   YOUNG 

SHE  SUCCEEDED  HER  FATHER,  GP:ORGE  WRIGHTE,  ESQR. 

IN  THE  ESTATES  OF  GAYHURST  AND  STOKE  GOLDINGTON  IN  THIS  COUNTY 

AND  BROOKSLY  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  LEICESTER— 

AND  HER  MOTHER,  ANN  WRIGHTE, 

DAUGHTER  AND  SOLE  HEIRESS  OF  JOSEPH  JEKYLL,  ESQR. 

IN  THE  ESTATE  OF  DALLINGTOxV,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  NORTHAMPTON. 

SHE  WAS  REMARKABLE  FOR  CANDOUR  AND  GENEROSITY  OF  SPIRIT 

AND  THE  TALE  OF  WANT  OR  WOE  NEVER  REACHED  HER  EAR  IN  VAIN  !  — 

SHE  WAS  THE  LAST  OF  HER  RACE,  AND  HENCE  THE  MELANCHOLY  PLEASURE 

OF  RAISING  THIS  SIMPLE  TABLET  TO  MARK  HER  RESTING  PLACE, 

AND  TO  RECORD  HER  AMIABLE  QUALITIES, 

HAS    DEVOLV'D  on  ONE  WHO  WAS  UNCONNECTED  WITH    HER  BY  BLOOD 

BUT  WHOSE  PRIVILEGE  IT  WAS  TO  ENJOY 

HER  LONG  AND  LATEST  FRIENDSHIP 

AND  TO  WHOM  SHE  BEQUEATHED  HER  MATERNAL  ESTATE. 

THE  REMAINS  OF  HER  FATHER,  MOTHER,  AND  BROTHER  ALSO  REPOSE  IN  THE 

VAULT  UNDERNEATH  THIS  CHURCH. 


In  the  tower  are  four  achievements  of  the  manoiial  family,  and  a 
neat  mural  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Burford,  his  wife,  and  two 
children. 

In  the  chancel  of  the  old  church,  was  a  slab  supposed  to  have  cov- 
ered the  remains  of  John  de  Nowers,  with  an  inscription  in  French. 

|a*  be  ^obm  (f^isl  |ti 

§icii  be  s'alme  eh  mtxti.  ^men. 

In  the  mansion  are  still  preserved  several  interesting  documents  re- 
lative to  the  rebuilding  of  the  church,  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
The  register  dates  from  the  year  1728. 

7^/ie  Mansion. 

This  most  stately  residence  of  the  Hundreds  stands  delightfully  in 
an  extensive  and  well-wooded  park,  within  view  of  the  main  road  from 
Newport  Pagnell,  through  the  county.  Cowper,  the  poet,  says  "the 
situation  is  happy,  the  gardens  elegantly  disposed,  the  hothouses  in  a 
most  flourishing  state,  and  the  orange  trees  the  most  captivating  crea- 
tures of  the  kind  I  ever  saw." 

The  mansion  is  very  large,  and  many  of  the  apartments  are  so  well 
proportioned,  large,  and  lofty,  as  to  afibrd  in  the  interior  that  imposing 
eflfedt  which  is  usually  denominated  grandeur. 
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In  this  mansion  are  some  very  artful  contrivances  for  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  parties  to  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  for  which  Digbj'  suffered  ; 
and  in  one  of  the  apartments,  known  es  Digby's  room,  is  a  moveable 
floor,  which  to  ordinary  observers,  ofTtTs  nothing  remarkable  in  its 
appearance,  but  is  made  to  revolve  on  a  pivot,  which,  bv  a  secret  boll, 
discloses  underneath  it  another  room,  receiving  light  from  the  lower 
part  of  a  mtillioned  window,  not  discoverable  exteriorly,  unless  at  a 
very  great  distance,  in  which  the  conspirators  were  said  to  have  holden 
their  meeting,  and  from  which  there  were  private  passages  of  ingress 


and  egress,  without  almost  the  possibility  of  dcteAion,  even  by  the 
occupiers  of  the  mansion.  Here  are  also  some  remarkably  ingenious 
drawers  or  cupboards,  which  by  the  knowledge  of  a  secret  bolt  will 
open,  and  thus  expose  to  view  a  secret  egress  to  the  above  floor. 

It  is  now  the  seat  of  William  Waller  Carlile,  Esq.,  m.p.,  for  North 
Bucks,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  its  popular  proprietor  is  preserving 
and  searching  for  every  relic  which  may  recall  recol!e<5lions  of  our 
past  history,  and  perpetuate  the  style  and  character  of  the  older  part 
of  the  building,  which  has  many  artistic  excellencies  seldom  surpassed. 

Tradition  says,  from  here  exists  a  subterranean  passage  to  Gore- 
fields,  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Stoke  Goldingtou.  If  such  be  the 
case,  there  must  have  been  an  important  residence  here  before  the 
one  now  standing,  which  was  commenced  in  isq?. 

From  time  10  time,  since  the  ere(5lion  of  this  historic  pile,  it  has 
undergone  many  alterations  in  accordance  with  the  tastes  of  the  period  ; 
but  with  its  present  and  most  enthusiastic  owner,  who  takes  a  delight 
in  the  beauties  of  antiquities,  it  has  undergone  quite  another  style  of 
alteration.  Unlike  the  vandals  of  days  gone  by,  whose  love  it  was  to 
plaster  up  all  ornament  and  things  beautiful,  he  glories  in  erasing  all 
this  work  of  deception — plaster  and  paint — and  exposing  to  view  the 
choice  works  of  the  sculpture's  art  in  this  Elizabethan  and  Jacobin 
residence,  and  well  has  he  been  repaid  for  the  expense  and  labour. 
The  entrance  hall  is  spacious  and  beautifully  adorned,  with  its  goblin 
and  old  Flemish  tapestries,  colledlion  of  Jacobin  arms  and  armour, 
and  several  modern  foreign  collections  of  implements  of  defence,  in- 
teresting paintings  and  studies,  and  massive  fireplace  in  the  Norman 


W.  W.  CARLILE.  ESQ..  m.p.. 
Of  Gayhurst  Home. 
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Style.  At  the  east  end  of  the  hall  has  lately  been  exposed  to  view,  the 
best  doorway  in  the  mansion,  of  the  Jacobin  period,  and  in  the  floriated 
sculpture  of  ihe  arch  is  the  monogram  J.  K. 

To  the  right  of  this  door  is  the  drawing  room,  which  was,  like  the 
whole  of  the  place,  denuded  of  its  panelling  and  tapesteries  by  Lord 
Carrington  (whose  adviser  or  decorator  was  Burgess),  but  has  been 
beautifully  decorated  and  repanelled  in  accordance  with  the  antiquity 
of  the  mansion.  The  north-east  front  was  added  by  the  Digbys  and 
occupies  a  space  that  was  in  fadl  a  court  between  the  noitii  and  east 
gables.  This  latter  is  perhaps  the  most  sumptuous  room  of  the  man- 
sion and  contains  curios  coUedled  from  distant  parts  by  Mr.  Carlile, 
which  shows  him  to  be  a  connoisseur  of  no  small  degree.  There  is 
one  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  early  paintings,  if  not  his  master-piece  ; 
and  many  more  by  eniment  artists.  The  room  teams  with  costly  works 
of  art,  the  whole  surmounted  witli  a  most  beautifully  corniced  ceiling 
by  Grinley  Gibbons,  that  eminent  sculptor  and  decorator.  The  style 
of  archite<5lure  of  this  portion  is  Queen  Anne  with  Georgian  windows. 
The  smoke  room,  on  the  south-east  front,  has  been  restored  to  its 
former  prestine  beauty  by  having  the  old  oak  panelling  replaced. 
During  the  replacing  of  this  adjundl,  to  adapt  it  to  its  former  appear- 
ance, was  discovered  another  of  those  most  ingenious  and  intricate 
devices  for  concealment,  a  room  of  safety  below  the  floor. 

There  are  rooms  designated  Raleigh,  Burleigh,  Digby,  Prince,  Guard, 
and  Peacock,  all  from  their  associations  with  tiiese  historic  personages. 
That  most  worthy  of  comment  is  the  Prince's  Room,  from  the  fadl 
that  the  present  Prince  of  Wales  occupied  it  whilst  staying  with  Lord 
Carrington  at  Gay  hurst,  and  from  here  spread  the  erroneous  account 
that  he  contracted  his  memorable  illness.  The  Guard  Room  is  a  por- 
tion of  what  was  the  most  extensive  room  at  the  top  of  the  mansion  but 
now  divided  into  a  suite.  This  was  used  to  secrete  the  soldiers  who 
were  used  to  garrison  the  mansion  during  the  turbulent  period  of  the 
catholic  persecutions.  The  Peacock  Room  derives  its  name  from  the 
fadl  that  the  decoration  of  the  walls  display  this  gorgeous  and  vain 
bird  in  its  colouring.  From  the  roof,  which  is  surmounted  with  a  flag 
staff,  is  a  most  pi<5luresque  view,  and  quite  a  surprise  to  those  who  are 
strangers  to  this  elevated  portion  of  the  mansion,  for  naturally  one  would 
imagine  with  its  secluded  position  there  would  be  nothing  to  see ;  this 
is  quite  the  reverse  and  it  is  difficult  to  surpass  it  in  this  historic  and 
well-known  portion  of  North  Bucks,  the  Newport  Hundreds. 

From  the  house  to  the  river  runs  a  secluded  pathway,  known  as 
Digby's  Walk,  from  the  fadl,  as  tradition  says,  that  Digby  escaped 
from  the  house  by  one  of  the  secret  outlets  and  proceeded  along  this 
little-used  path  to  hide  himself  in  a  well  at  the  end  of  it,  whilst  the 
house  was  being  searched  for  him. 

The  Park  is  250  acres  in  extent,  and  is  beautifully  wooded.  There 
are  three  well  stocked  fish  ponds,  which  add  considerably  to  the  pic- 
turesqueness  ot  the  scenery  and  aff^ord  pleasure  to  many  angling 
sportsmen.  The  Park  is  entered  through  the  Lodge  Gates,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  village.    This  entrance  is  a  modern  ere<5lion,  in  the 
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Tu<ior   style,    and  was  an  addition  made  by  the  present  lord  of  the 
manor. 

The  ChalvbeaU  Spring. 

This  mineral  spring  is  situated  in  the  southern  corner  of  a  field 
known  as  Cottage  Close,  and  is,  in  what  is  becoming  quite  a  secluded 
spot,  having  been  enclosed  in  a  smalt  gilantation.  The  spring  is  ap- 
proached from  DiRby's  Walk  by  a  pathway  edged  by  yew  trees,  and 
forms  quite  a  pretty  sight  upon  the  crest  of  the  hili.  The  water  issues 
from  the  biiii'  of  a  monument  into  a  basin,  which  is  completely  covered 
with  a  ferruginous  di-posil,  owing  to  ihf  (treat  amount  of  iron  contained 
in  solution,  though  of  iti*elf  the  water  is  of  chrystal  clearness,  and  very 
cold.  The  overflow  empties  itself  by  means  of  an  underground  culvert. 


/»<■  ffoman  Snail. 

The  f/r/i\v  Pomalia.  or  largu  edible  snail,  which  abounds  in  the 
spring  months,  in  many  watery  places,  and  amongst  woods,  is  found 
at  Gayhurst ;  a  coppice  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse  abounds  with  it, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  France  by  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  to  be  used  by  I.ady  Veiietia.  as  a  re.storative  in  consumption. 
This  snail,  which  is  of  a  whitish  h;ie  tinged  with  red,  and  the  flesh 
particularly  white  and  firm,  buries  itself  deep  in  the  ground  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  and  remains  in  a  torpid  state  until  the  spring. 

The  method  of  serving  up  these  slimy  dainties  for  invalids  was: 
"  Take  twelve  snayhs,  clean  washed,  boil  them  in  a  pint  of  new  milk 
to  half  a  pint,  then  pour  it  on  one  ounce  of  eryngo-root."  The  sufferer 
being  told  to  take  it  every  night  and  n 
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tHESE,  formerly  two  distindl  parislies,  were  united  to  make  one 
good  benefice.  Before  these  parishes  were  united,  Lysons 
states  that  Tyringham  possessed  only  two  houses.  Tyringham 
was  designated  both  Teligham  and  Tedhniiham,  in  the  Con- 
queror's Survey ;  but  Filgrave  is  not  mentioned  in  that  ancient  record. 
The  combined  parishes  of  Tyringham  and  Filgrave,  are  bounded  on 
the  north,  by  Ravenstone  and  Weston  Underwood ;  on  the  east,  by 
Emberton  ;  on  the  south-east,  by  Sherington  ;  on  the  south,  by  Lath- 
bury  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Gayhurst  and  Stoke  Goldington.  The  river 
Ouse  runs  from  the  north  to  the  south  round  the  west  side  of  the 
parish.  The  village  of  Filgrave  is  situated  upon  a  bye-way  between  the 
Wellingborough  and  Northampton  roads  from.  Newport  Pagnell,  and 
is  4  miles  north-east  from  the  latter  place;  and  4  miles,  south-west 
from  Olney.  It  is  in  the  same  juiisdiclion  as  the  previously  mentioned 
parishes.     The  population  in  1891,  was  155  ;  the  area,  1,792  acres. 

TYRINGHAM. 

The  Manor, 

Before  the  Conquest,  Tyringham  seems  to  have  been  divided  into 
many  small  portions,  which  were  subsequently  united  into  two  principal 
estates  ;  that  part  of  the  parish  which  was  reckoned  to  belong  to  the 
Hundred  of  Bonestou,  and  probably  comprised  the  western  and  northern 
portion,  must  have  been  contiguous  to,  and  nearly  enclosed  by  the 
estate  of  the  bishop  of  Constance  ;  but  Willis  seems  to  have  entertained 
an  opinion,  that  Filgrave,  which  is  not  distinguished  by  name  in  the 
Norman  Survey,  did  in  fa<5l  constitute,  at  that  period,  the  estate  sur- 
veyed as  the  lands  of  W^illiam  Fitz  Ausculf,  in  Tyringham,  which,  in 
Domesday  Book,  are  described  as  situated  in  Sigelai  Hundred.  The 
lands  of  the  bishop  of  Constance,  whether  in  Tyringham,  properly  so 
called,  or  in  Filgrave,  had  been  previously  holden  by  two  thanes ;  one 
of  them  a  tenant  of  Waltheof,  the  earl,  who  had  two  hides  and  half  a 
virgate  for  his  manor;  and  the  other,  who  lield  the  third  part  of  a  vir- 
gate  only,  not  called  a  manor,  but  which  he,  as  well  as  the  greater 
possessor,  might  alienate.  Anschitill,  who  held  of  the  bishop  two 
hides  and  a  half,  and  third  part  of  a  virgate,  for  one  manor,  had  there- 
fore evidently  united  the  divided  portions  of  the  Saxons  ;  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Survey,  his  lands  here  were  sufficient  for  four  ploughs ;  three 
were  kept  in  the  demesnes  ;  and  three  villeins,  with  six  bordars,  had 
one  plough.  There  were  four  servants  ;  and  the  whole  value  was 
estimated  at  50/-;  when  he  first  held  it,  20/-;  and  in  the  da}s  of 
Edward,  60/-. 
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The  estate  of  Fitz  Ausculf  seems  to  have  been  much  more  extensive 
than  that  of  the  bishop  of  Constance,  and  had  likewise  previously  been 
holden  in  divided  portions,  by  five  thanes.  Harold  had  three  hides 
for  a  manor ;  Estan,  two  for  another  manor ;  Aliva,  wife  of  Harold, 
one  hide  and  a  half,  for  a  third  manor;  Godwin,  a  priest,  had  half  a 
hide  ;  and  Godric,  a  man  of  Harold,  one  virgate  ;  all  of  which  were 
consolidated,  and,  after  the  Conquest,  holden  under  William  Fitz 
Ausculf,  by  Acard,  as  seven  hides  and  one  virgate  and  a  quarter,  for 
for  this  manor  ;  the  land  being  sufficient  for  eight  ploughs ;  three  were 
employed  in  the  demesne,  and  five  by  nine  villeins,  with  six  bordars. 
There  were  six  servants,  pasture  for  eight  teams,  woods  for  two  hundred 
hogs,  ind  twenty-six  pence  payments,  for  minute  customs  ;  altogether, 
estimated  at  £6  ;  as  it  had  been  £^  when  he  first  held  it,  and  the  same 
in  the  time  of  Edward. 

The  lands  of  the  bishop  having  been  forfeited  to  the  crown  by  his 
rebellion,  the  tenure  of  his  subfeudatory  was  probably  tranferred, 
before  the  reign  of  Henry  ii.,  to  the  family  of  Tyringham  ;  for  Giffard 
de  Tyringham  bestowed  the  church  here  upon  Tickfcrd  priory  in  that 
reign  ;  and  held  three  knight*s-fees  here  about  ii  65.  It  may  be  inferred 
that  he  derived  his  descent  from  Acard,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
queror, held  Fitz  Ausculfs  manor  in  Tyringham,  being  the  great 
grand-son  ofthe  aforesaid  Achard.  The  estates  of  Fitz  Ausculf  are 
said  to  have  passed  to  the  Paganells,  and  the  family  of  Somery. 

A  descendant  of  the  before-mentioned  Giffard  de  Tyringham,  called 
Roger,  being  called  upon,  by  a  writ  of  Quo  Waranto,  to  show  his  right 
to  **  Frankpledge  in  Tyringham,  Fylegrave,  Estwode,  Crowleye,"  pleaded 
that  he  held  the  town  of  Tyringham  of  Roger  the  earl,  who  himself 
held  irt  capite  of  the  king  ;  that  Filgrave,  Astwood,  and  Crawley,  were 
appurtenant  to  Tyringham  and  all  his  tenants  there  attended  at  the 
courts  of  the  latter  once  in  a  year,  and  had  done  so  immemorially  ; 
but  that  he  had  no  instruments  of  punishment  for  offenders.  And  it  was 
contended  by  Gilbert  de  Thornton,  on  behalf  of  the  king,  in  the  usual 
manner,  that  Roger  de  Somery  had  not  established  his  right,  by  showing 
the  payment  of  half  a  mark  to  him,  as  a  customary  acknowledgement 
for  the  enjoyment  of  that  privilege  ;  and  the  said  Roger  de  Tyringham 
was  in  mercy,  etc. 

Sir  Richard  de  Tyringham,  who  was  son  of  Giffard  de  Tyringham,  in 
1 2 1 8,  presented  his  clerk  to  the  church  here  which  was  probably  resumed 
from  the  convent  of  Tickford,  in  exchange  for  other  lands,  soon  after 
his  father's  grant ;  whose  son  and  successor  was  Geoffrey,  father  to 
John  Tyringham,  who  married  Cecily,  daughter  to  Sir  Thomas  Heslerton, 
knight,  probably  of  Barenton,  in  Cambridgeshire.  This  John  had 
issue,  Roger,  his  son  and  heir,  who  beinga  knight,  attended  Edward  i., 
in  his  expedition  into  Scotland,  and  had  a  command  in  the  army ;  and, 
as  the  Paganell's  demesnes  here,  came,  by  failure  of  male  issue,  to  the 
Somery's,  he  or  his  father  seems  also  to  have  acquired  their  possessions, 
on  payment  of  kuight*s-fees  to  Somery.  The  successor  to  this  Sir  Roger, 
was  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who  was  in  parliament  for  Bucks  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  11.,  as  his  father  had  been  in  the  reign  of  Edward  i., 
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and  was  also  sheriff  of  Bucks  and  Beds  ;  and,  by  Margaret  his  wife, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Cowdray,  had  issue,  John,  his  eldest 
son,  and  William,  his  second  son  ;  which  John,  who  was  knight  of  the 
shire  1382,  by  Isabell  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Weston,  had 
issue.  Sir  John  Tyringham  ;  who,  by  Catherine  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Sir  Geoffrey  Lucy,  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who  married  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Sir  Lawrence  Pabenham  ;  and,  dying  in  1445,  was  succeeded 
by  John,  his  son  and  heir,  who  married  Alice,  sister  of  Sir  Robert 
Olney,  and  had  issue,  John,  his  son  and  heir ;  who,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Edward  Brudenell,  his  second  wife,  had  issue,  Thomas, 
his  son  and  heir.  This  Thomas  Tyringham  dying  in  1526,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another  Thomas,  his  second  son,  who  died  in  1595,  aged 
eighty  years ;  and  his  successor  was  Sir  Anthony  Tyringham,  his 
eldest  son.  His  second  son  was  Thomas,  who,  settling  at  Lower 
Winchendon,  was  progenitor  of  the  Tyringham  family  of  that  place, 
who  were  surviving  there  1732,  but  became  extindl  in  the  male  line, 
in  the  fourth  generation,  soon  after.  As  to  Sir  Anthony,  he  died  in 
1 614,  and  was  buried  here  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Thomas  Tyring- 
ham, his  son,  who  died  1636,  and  by  Frances  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gorges,  who  died  164;;,  had  issue,  five  sons  and  five  daughters, 
The  four  eldest  sons  dying  without  issue  male,  this  estate  descended 
to  Sir  William  Tyingham,  the  fifth  son  ;  who  dyingin  1685,  and  leaving 
issue  an  only  daughter,  named  Elizabeth,  and  she  becoming  wife  to 
John  Backwell,  son  of  Edward  Backwell,  alderman  of  London,  he,  in 
her  right,  and  by  Alderman  Backwell  having  advanced  large  sums  of 
money  on  the  estate,  succeeded  to  the  inheritance.  He  died  in  1708, 
and  was  buried  here,  as  had  been  his  wife,  who  died  twenty  years  before 
him  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Tyringham  Backwell,  his  eldest  son,  in 
1735.  This  Mr.  Backwell  died  at  Tyringham,  where  he  was  buried 
about  1754,  leaving  a  son,  a  banker  in  London,  who  died  soon  after, 
and  left  issue,  a  son,  about  a  year  old  at  his  father's  death.  The  last 
Tyringham  Backwell  died  in  Odlober  1777,  unmarried  ;  on  whose  death, 
the  house  at  Tyringham  was  left  for  some  years  uninhabited,  his  un- 
married sisters  removing  to  Northampton. 

Cole  heard  these  ladies  say,  in  their  father's  lifetime,  at  Tyringham, 
that  Alderman  Backwell,  on  some  failure  in  the  Government  security, 
was  forced  to  retire  to  Holland,  where  he  died,  and  being  embalmed, 
was  brought  over  to  England  and  buried  at  Tyringham  ;  his  face 
being  seen  in  the  coffin,  which  had  a  glass  in  that  part  of  it,  just  over 
the  face. 

John  Tyringham,  by  will,  dated  li  July  1484,  dire<5led  to  be  buried 
in  the  chuch  ofthe  Friars  Preachers,  in  London  ;  gave  ;^2o  towards 
the  building  of  our  Lady's  Chapel  at  Tyringham  ;  and  3/4  to  keep  an 
annual  obit  for  him.  John  Tyringham,  son  of  above  John  by  his  sec- 
ond wife,  by  his  will,  dated  18  February  1500,  diredled  to  be  buried  in 
our  Lady's  Chapel  joining  the  chancel  of  St.  Peter  in  Tyringham ;  the 
great  bell  to  ring  on  the  day  of  his  burial  from  six  to  six ;  a  priest  to 
pray  for  his  soul  for  seven  years ;  his  pidlure  to  be  laid  on  his  grave, 
with  his  arms  and  scripte ;  and  i  o/-  to  be  paid  for  his  obit  yearly. 
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Thomas  Tvringham,  his  brother,  by  his  will,  dated  i  0<5lober  1524, 
dire<5led  to  be  buried  in  the  midst  of  our  Lady's  Church  at  Tyringham, 
before  our  lady's  image ;  fifteen  poor  men  to  bear  torches  and  pray  for 
his  soul  until  his  months  mind  be  passed.  Two  tapers  to  burn  before 
his  hearse  every  holiday  during  that  timt.  And  to  his  three  daughters, 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Anne,  he  gave  300  marks  a  piece  for  their 
portions. 

Tyringham  House. 

The  ancient  mansion  of  the  family  of  Tyringham  was  a  noble  build- 
ing, of  considerable  extent  and  very  elegant  constru<5lion  ;  having  been 
the  residence  of  that  influential  family  during  several  centuries.  In 
1685,  on  the  death  of  Sir  William  Tyringham,  it  devolved  to  John 
Backwell,  who  had  married  his  only  daughter.  It  then  became  ten- 
anted by  different  occupiers,  amongst  whom  were  Humphrey  Minchin, 
an  Irish  gentleman,  mentioned  in  one  of  Cole's  MS.  Letters  as  its 
occupier  in  1760,  when  that  diligent  observer  visited  the  house.  He 
was  representative  in  successive  Parliaments  for  Oakhampton  and 
Bossiney,  Clerk  of  the  Ordinance  during  part  of  Lord  North's  admin- 
istration, and  Scrjeant-at-Mace,  by  patent,  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  Ireland.  His  residence  at  Tyringham  was  marked  by  habits  of  such 
generous  and  attradlive  hospitality,  as  maintained  the  reputation  of 
Tyringham  House  in  all  its  pristine  honour.  The  mansion  was  sub- 
sequently occupied,  during  some  few  years,  by  Richard  Cumberland, 
whose  sons,  Charles  and  William,  were  born  here.  In  his  interesting 
memoirs,  he  mentions  his  having  attended  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  when 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  as  private  secretary ;  and  on  the  return  of 
the  family,  *'  they  were  to  repose  for  a  few  days  at  Tyringham ; "  which  he 
describes  as  '*  a  large  and  venerable  mansion  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse, 
which  had  caught  his  eye  when  on  his  road  to  Ireland."  The  old 
manor  house  was  taken  down  in  1792,  and  a  large  and  handsome 
edifice  eredled  in  its  stead,  by  William  Praed,  in  whose  family  it  is  now 
in  possession. 

The  present  mansion  has  large  massive  pillars  supporting  a  pediment 
in  front,  and  ar  open  balustrade  at  the  top.  The  lawn  slopes  to  the 
river  Ouse,  over  which  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  composed  of  one 
arch.  Entering  the  delightful  grounds,  from  the  Newport  Pagnell  and 
Gayhurst  road,  through  the  fine  arched  gateway,  tlie  tower  of  the  church 
is  seen  peeping  through  a  thick  cluster  of  trees.  The  park  is  well 
studded  with  ancient  forest  trees,  relieved  in  various  places  by  the 
bright  green  foliage  of  acubas,  laurels,  hollies,  etc.  The  windings  of 
the  river  renders  tiie  scene  more  perfecfl. 

The  following  old  portraits  at  Tyringham  House  are  mentioned  by 
Pennant : 

An  old  lady,  in  a  great  quilled  ruff  and  gauze  cap,  with  an  enormous  veil  falling  to 
the  ground  ;  a  black  gown,  spotted  with  white  jewels,  forming  a  cross,  on  her  breast ; 
another  on  her  arm  ;  great  strings  of  pearls  on  her  wrists,  standing  under  a  canopy  on 
which  is  a  crown  and  coat  of  arms. 

A  young  lady,  leaning  on  a  chair,  in  a  gauze  cap  falling  back,  yellow  petticoat 
Dowered  with  red,  and  a  feather  fan. 
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Half-length  of  Colonel  Backwell,  in  blue,  gold  sleeves  and  frogs ;  wearing  a  sash ; 
and  with  a  battle  in  view. 

Small  portrait  of  Edward  Backwell.  Alderman  of  London,  and  a  banker ;  with 
long  hair,  a  flowered  gown,  and  a  table  near  him. 

Letter  from  Charles  i.,  when  imprisoned  in  Carisbrook  castle,  to  Sir 
William  Tyringham : 

"  To  our  trusty  and  well  beloved  ffriend,  Will.  Tirringham. 
We  must  ascribe  it  to  a  more  potent  arme  than  that  of  flesh,  that  when  we  seem  to 
be  in  the  lowest  condition,  we  are  not  destitute  of  compassionate  friends  .  of  this  we 
have  beyond  our  hopes  a  present  experience,  euenfrom  those  we  esteemed  ourprofessed 
enimies,  by  whose  assistance  we  doubt  not  but  our  affairss  will  suddenly  be  so  stated, 
that  some  designes  for  our  present  inlargement  will  be  speedily  put  into  execution. 
But  to  make  these  engines  moue  usefully,  monie  is  our  only  want,  a  suppliment 
whereof  we  cannot  promise  to  our  selfe,  but  from  those  who  have  bin  most  faithfully 
to  us,  and  in  this  ranke  we  must  euer  reckon  you,  whose  forwardnes  in  our  service  we 
cannot  forgett  w*^*  purchasing  to  ourselfe  the  ignominious  stampe  of  ingratitude  :  if 
our  intelligence  fayle  us  not,  and  we  haue  noe  reason  to  suspect  it,  you  are  at  present 
provided  to  furnish  vs  w^  flue  hundred  pound,  and  it  is  a  present  and  speedy  supply 
must  aduance  our  designes.  We  must  therefore  desire  and  conjure  you.  as  you  loue 
us  and  tender  our  safety,  w*>>out  delay  to  deliuer  that  sume  to  this  bearer,  and  if 
possibly  w*^out  noise,  in  gould,  to  whom  you  may  giue  creditt,  though  we  must  not 
giue  you  his  name,  for  that  he  desires  may  be  concealed,  and  so  faire  we  have  reason 
to  comply  w^'^  him,  that  will  undergoe  such  a  hazard  for  vs.  All  that  we  shall 
give  you  more  in  charge  is,  that  you  comunicate  this  negotiation  to  noe  one  lining  ; 
and  this  we  must  charge  upon  y°u  as  matter  of  trust  and  honor ;  we  haue  already  too 
much  cause  to  make  vs  sensible  of  oune  and  our  friends  suffering  tor  want  of  secrecy, 
and  had  it  not  bin  to  preuent  the  like,  we  could  not  haue  thought  it  reasonable  to 
moue  you  for  so  great  a  sume.  There  remaines  only  to  lett  you  knowe,  that  this 
seruice  wil  be  so  acceptable  to  us,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  for  vs  to  sett  a  proportionable 
valuation  upon  it,  yet  you  may  be  confident  of  such  retumes  from  vs,  and  may  stand 
most  w^  our  honour,  and  the  merits  of  the  engagement,  you  hereby  putt  upon  us,  we 
shall  euer  prize  at  the  highest  rate.  We  rest  confident  of  your  love,  and  oe  assured 
of  ours. 

Aprill  10,  1648.  Charles  R." 

The  Rectory 

Was,  in  the  first  valor,  in  1534,  entered  at  iJ^i  3/6/1  oj-  exclusive  of  Fil- 
grave,  which  was  estimated  at  ^1^5/19/7.  Its  present  value  is  ;^3i2  per 
annum. 

The  house,  situated  in  Filgrave,  is  a  handsome  dwelling,  on  high 
ground  and  commands  a  beautiful  view.  This  was  the  parsonage  of 
Filgrave  parish  before  the  union  with  Tyringham. 

A  terrier,  dated  21  Odlober  1674,  and  signed  B.  Taylor,  redlor,  de- 
scribes the  rectory,  at  Tyringham,  as  comprising. 

A  house  of  three  bays,  with  a  small  leanto  adjoining ;  stone  walls  all  but  one  bay, 
which  is  brick  and  studd  ;  all  thatched  ;  an  orchard,  containing  one  rood ;  the  yard 
and  the  house  which  the  ground  stands  on,  one  rood  ;  one  close  of  pasture  adjoining, 
one  acre  and  a  half ;  and  another  containing  three  acres.  In  Broad  Green  three  lands. 
In  Colewort  field  three  acres,  six  lands.  In  Hobbs'  Beanfield  three  acres  and  a  half. 
Arable  nine  acres. 

In  another  terrier,  delivered  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1700,  are 
enumerated. 

A  dwelling  house,  stable,  coach  house,  bam,  and  a  brew  house,  altogether  forming 
four  bays.    Item,    one  bam  of  one  bay ;  an  orchard,  garden,  two  closes  of  six  acres. 
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Two  acres  of  arable  abutting  on  Cborcb  Furiong,  in  Hobs*  Bam  fidd  batting  and 
bounding  upon  Berry  orchard,  shooting  north  and  south.  Item.  Three  acres  of 
arable  in  Calliworth  field,  one  butting  on  Calli  worth  Close,  the  other  upon  Port  way, 
and  shooting  east  and  west.    Item.    Three  acres  of  arable  in  Broad  Green  field. 

S/,  Peiei^s  Churchy  Tyringkam, 

This  church  is  a  small  neat  strudlure,  in  the  gothic  style,  rebuilt, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  in  1871,  upon  the  site  of  the  more 
ancient  edifice,  in  memory  of  William  Back  well  Tyringham.  Its  com- 
ponent parts  are  nave,  chancel,  chantry,  organ  chamber,  north  porch, 
and  west,  ivy-mantled  tower,  which  contains  five  bells,  inscribed. 

First:  ECCE  QVAM  BONVM  ET  QVAM  IVCXTNDVM  1629. 

Second:  RICHARD  CHANDLER  MADE  ME  1720. 

Third:  SICVT  ROS  HERMON  IN  MONT5  SION  1629. 

Fourth  :  THOMAS  RVSSELL  y  OF  WOOTTON  BY  BEDFORD  MADE  ME 

y  lAMES  BROOKES  CHVRCH WARDEN  1735. 
Fiflh  :  RICHARD  CHANDLER  MADE  ME  80Z1. 

The  low  Norman  tower  arch  is  open  to  the  church,  and  through  this 
may  be  seen  the  large  two-light  west  window.  Above  the  tower  arch 
still  remains  the  niche  for  the  sancflus  bell.  The  lower  stages  of  the 
tower  are  Norman,  and  the  upper,  of  the  time  of  Henry  viii.  At  this 
time,  the  windows  on  each  face  of  the  third  stage,  which  are  still  visi- 
ble, were  probably  built  up.  There  are  four-light  mullioned  windows 
upon  each  face  of  the  upper  stage.  The  font  and  pulpit  are  of  Caen 
stone  and  are  in  accordance  with  the  general  style  of  the  interior. 
The  south  side  of  the  nave  is  lighted  by  four  two-light  windows,  one  of 
stained  glass  and  inscribed  : 

TO  THe  GLORY  OF  GOD  IN  LOVING  MGMORY 
OF  OVR  MOTHCR,  MARY  TARVeR,  1879. 

The  north  side  is  lighted  by  three  two-light  windows,  with  inner 
porch  door  at  the  west  end.  The  chancel  is  nicely  decorated  and  is 
lighted  by  seven  lancelet  windows  all  containing  scriptural  subjedls. 
The  chantry  is  connected  with  the  chancel  by  two  arches  resting  upon  a 
Corinthian  pillar.  This  is  used  by  the  members  of  the  family  of  Tyr- 
ingham House  as  their  sittings.  In  here  are  two  handsome  memorials 
of  white  marble,  one  to  the  memorv  of  William  Praed  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife,  this  being  decorated  by  representations,  in  bold  relief,  of  canal 
locks,  and  bearing  a  long  inscription  testifying  to  the  interest  he  took 
in  the  wellfare  of  the  locality,  and  the  influence  he  exerted  in  passing 
the  A<5t  of  Parliament  for  the  Grand  Jundlion  Canal,  which  traverses  the 
Hundreds  for  so  great  a  distance.  The  other  tablet  is  to  the  memory 
pf  James  Backwell  Praed  and  Sophia  his  widow.  Upon  the  east  wall 
of  this  chantry  are  two  brasses  with  effigies,  and  a  portion  of  the  in- 
scription of  another  that  was  formerly  the  best.  They  are  John 
Tyringham,  a  Crusader,  dressed  in  a  tabard  which  is  decorated  with  the 
St.  Andrew's  cross,  and  which  is  the  Tyringham  coat  of  arms,  with  the 
dog's  head  as  the  crest. 


lJ£WPOKT  UUNUkEUli. 


^nnigct  insignia  ftn  JId^  Stijing^  tnmilat'  §  Cu  sponEis  him  iactt  ]ju  snb 

mamtori  strains 
^s  trat  Alijabtt^  nonunlrtetirptpiolralH  g  pitilis  ami  foil  EoinrilliistnE  bmtrata 
jiti  iffiilli  Aot^cflig  Etin)iti  amanlm  §  ffilia  Stntifni  tKbrnnb  ^mlimcll  qj  srlra  § 
$nt  ab'i  tommt  uant  in  (oilris  amoic  §  |)ic  m  fu^tc  etm  tumilani:  ^onoricin 
3|iis  trib^  %  gntis  ilonct  btns  alia  poloru  §  snttttirat  tis  ^ancs  atabj  tonint  § 

On  each  side  of  the  effigj'  of  Mary  Catesby  are  the  coats  of  arms  of 
the  Tyringham  and  Catesby  families,  upon  shields,  but  these  are  much 
defaced,  as  the  accompanying  illustration  will  show: 


^m  Igit^  Pari  AatcEbjj  SUgf  of  ^ntoitg  Catcfbg 
Sqnatr  ^otog^tr  of  |o^n  Egrgng^m'  Squgtt 
t^c  lir^ic^c  pari  ^iti  t^t  «tj  ^Hgc  of  ^cptcmbc 
l^t  QHt  of  OUT  loril  gol]  p  b  A  bii)i  biii     '-^^ 
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The  following  inscription  is  below  that  of  Mary  Catesby. 

HSUE  LYETH  BVRYED  THOMAS    Ty&JNGHAM    EsQVIER  AND 

Parneix  his  wife  davghter  of  Iohn  Goodwyn  of  Over 

WiNCHlNDON  ESQVIER  AND  SYSTER  TO  SIRIOHN  GoODWYN 

Knight  wholyved  togeathrr  maryed  threscore  yeres 

THE  SAYD  PARNELL  DEPARTED  OVT  OF  THIS  LYFE  THE  XXIX  OF 

December  1594&  thesayd  Thomas  Tyringham  the  xxix 
OF  March  then  next  following  he  being  of  thage  of 

LXXX  yeres  &  SHE  OF  THAGE  OF  LXXII    YERES   LEAVING  BE 

hynd  them  two  sones  vidlzt  Anthony  Sc  Thomas  and 
fivedavghtersElizabethKatherenMaryAns&Fravncis 

This  was  originally  upon  a  large  slab  in  the  pavement  of  the  old  church, 
and  covered  the  grave.  There  were  the  effigies  of  a  man  and  woman 
and  seven  children,  but  these  have  all  been  lost, 

Upon  the  west  wall  is  a  brass  plate  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  Tyringham, 
and  inscribed, 

"  In  memoiy  of  William  Backwell  Tyringham,  of  Tyringham,  Bucks,  and  Trevct- 
hoe,  Cornwall,  Esquire,  son  and  heir  of  James  Backwell  Praed,  Esquire,  and  Sophia 
his  wife,  bom  in  Wimpole  Street,  London,  Oct.  i,  1829,  died  at  Tyringham,  Nov. 
29,  1870.  This  church  was  rebuilt  in  187 1,  by  Fanny  Adela  Tyringham  in  memory 
of  her  husband.  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord." 

On  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  and  below  the  stained  glass  window,  is 
a  hammered  and  embossed  brass  as  follows. 

%(  IN  loving  M£MO&y  OF  %( 
ANNE  PLANT  FOR  26  yEAKS  THE 
DEVOTED  NV&SE  AND  FRIF.ND  OF 
THE  FAMILy  OF  THE  EEV.  J.TARVEE 
BORN  .  lO^  .  OF  .  APRIL  .  1S27 
DIED  10^  OF  SEPT  1895  ¥  ¥ 
WELL  .  DONE  . THOV  .  GOOD  .  AND 
FAITHFVL  .  SERVANT  %(     %( 

In  the  base  of  the  tower  are  mural  tablets  to  the  memory  of  members 
of  the  families  of  Cooper,  Swannell,  Westoby,  and  Boyer.  And  in  the 
organ  chamber  there  are  three  neat  tablets  to  the  Wynter  and  Whin- 
field  families. 

The  registers  commence  with  the  year  1629,  and  are  kept  in  good 
preservation. 

Rectors  of  Tyringham, 

Henry  Waltham,  presented  in  12 18,  by  Richard  de  Tyringham. 

Henry  de  Malolacu  was  presented  in  1252,  by  William  de  Beauchamp.    He  died ; 

and  was  succeeded  by 
John  de  Wytham  or  Wycham,  presented  9  November  1276,  by  Roger  de  Thurkeley* 

and  at  his  death, 
William  de  Tyringham  was  presented  1  July  13 12,  by  Sir  Roger  de  Tyringham, 

Knight.    He  died ;  and 
William  Cole  de  Loughton  was  presented  7  July  1349,  by  the  same  patron.    At 

his  death, 
William  Schypwick,  alias  Alen,  was  presented  7  November  1361,  by  John  Brock, 

of  London.    He  exchanged  for  St.  Anne's,  Aldersgate,  London,  with 
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Thomas  Wete WANG,  presented  n  January  1372,  bySir  JohndeTyringham,  Knight. 
He  exchanged  for  Dodingherst  redlory,  in  Essex,  with 

John  Barron,  presented  8  Au^juot  137;,  by  the  same  patron.  He  exchanged  for 
Rothing  re<Aory,  in  Essex,  with 

John  Pryk  de  Swanesey,  29  December  1391,  who  was  also  presented  by  the  same 
patron. 

Radolphus  Tyringham,  in  1437. 

John  Brasier  died  in  1460. 

Richard  Seel,  presented  10  August  1460,  by  John  Tyringham,  senr.  He  died  ;  and 
was  succeeded  by 

Robert  Smale,  17  Odtober  1466,  on  the  presentation  of  John  Tyringham ;  and 
resigning, 

John  Middleton,  ll.b.,  was  presented  18  March  1478,  by  the  same  patron.  He 
resigned  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

Ralph  Eeyham,  14  January  1484,  on  the  presentation  of  Elizabeth  Tyringham, 
widow ;  and  dying, 

Thomas  Reynes,  m.a.,  was  presented  14  August  1500,  by  John  Tyringham,  and  on 
his  resignation, 

Richard  Edmunds  was  presented  3  March  1509,  by  Thomas  Tyringham  ;  and  at  his 
death,  was  succeeded  by 

Thomas  Litterworth,  or  Lutterworth,  12  February  1547,  on  the  same 
presentation. 

Henry  Hudson,  presented  5  September  1553,  by  Lawrence  Sanders,  by  grant  of 
Thomas  Tyringham  ;  and  at  his  death, 

Henry  Cocks,  b.a.,  was  presented  16  February  1556,  by  Thomas  T}Tingham. 

Andrew  Warburton,  presented  in  1560,  and  occurs  in  1561,  being  then  married. 
At  his  death, 

Lawrence  Hull  was  presented  in  1564,  by  Thomas  Tyringham  ;  and  at  his  death, 

Thomas  Bradshaw  was  presented  5  December  1585,  by  the  same  patron.  He  was 
also  redlor  of  Filgrave,  which  church  *'  was  desecrated  in  the  time  of  Queen 
EUzabeth."     He  was  succeeded  by 

Anthony  Tyringham,  m.a.,  presented  1611.  He  was  installed  prebendary  in  the 
ninth  stall  in  Worcester  Cathedral  in  1631 ;  and  was  a  great  sufferer  in  the  rebellion, 
having  been  seized,  with  two  of  his  neighbours,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
with  his  two  nephews,  on  the  road  between  Maids'  Morton  and  Stony  Stratford, 
by  a  party  of  Parliamentarian  soldiers,  who  took  away  the  only  sword  among  the 
three,  robbed  them  of  their  horses,  money,  aud  coats,  and  sent  them  with  a  guard 
to  their  garrison  at  Aylesbury.  They  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  they  were 
stripped  more  neaily  ;  and  Mr  Tyringham,  not  making  so  much  haste  in  taldng 
off  his  cassock  as  they  desired,  one  of  the  dragoons  cut  him  through  his  hat  into 
his  head  ;  and  \vith  another  blow  across  his  fingers ;  fired  a  musket  at  one  of  his 
nephews ;  and  charging  them  with  attempting  resistance,  sent  to  hasten  the  coming 
up  of  Captain  Pollard,  the  commandant  of  the  party  ;  who,  on  bis  arrival,  attacked 
Mr.  Tyringham  with  his  sword,  and  nearly  severed  his  arm  from  his  body.  This 
outrage  and  barbarity  are  related  to  have  been  borne  with  great  fortitude;  for, 
according  to  the  rela'ter,  upon  hearing  the  officer  called  Pollard,  the  clergyman 
told  him,  that  now  he  had  made  him  also  a  pollard  (in  allusion  to  the  phrase 
amongst  woodmen,  who  called  a  tree  that  had  been  lapped,  by  that  name) ;  after 
much  loss  of  blood,  the  wounded  gentleman  \^as  permitted  to  have  a  bandage 
applied  to  his  limb;  but  on  being  brought  to  Whitchurch,  about  four  miles  from 
Aylesbury,  he  was  stripped  of  his  *•  boots,  jerkin,  hat,  and  cap  ;  *'  and  at  length, 
in  a  cold  dark  night,  brought  to  Aylesbury,  where  ne  was  under  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  the  amputation  of  his  arm  the  next  day,  telling  the  rebels 
with  great  boldness,  that,  *'  notwithstanding  all  their  ill-usage,  he  hoped  to  see 
them  hanged."  In  the  narrative.  Captain  Pollard  after  his  barbarous  treatment 
of  Mr.  Tyringham,  is  said  to  have  turned  aside  to  Whaddon  Chase,  and  diverted 
himself  in  kilUng  some  of  the  king's  deer;  and  it  is  a  little  unfortunate  for  the 
credit  of  the  relater,  that  the  Chase  did  not  belong  to  thecrown.  Walker  remarks, 
he  was  not  informed,  whether  Mr.  Tyringham  actually  survived,  but  •'is  sure  that 
he  did  not  live  to  see  restoration,  and  therefore  probably  failed  in  his  hopes  of 
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seeing  justice  done  upon  the  villainous  authors  of  his  miseries.*'  He,  however, 
survived  until  19  Aug.  1659 ;  but  was  eje<^ted  from  his  prebend  for  his  loyalty. 
He  was  buried  here  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

Benjamin  Taylor,  m.a.,  presented  1659,  and  admitted  in  1660 ;  who  died  in  1675 ; 
and  was  buried  here  2  September ;  being  succeeded  by 

Henry  Maurice,  m.a.,  presented  22  0«ober  it>75,  to  the  united  churches  of 
Tyringham-cum-Filgrave,  by  Edward  Backwell. 

Robert  Styles,  m.a.,  presented  24  September  1679,  ^y  John  Backwell.  He 
was  successively  master  of  the  school  at  Buckingham  and  Northampton  ;  was  also 
redlor  of  Preston  Bisset  and  dying  there,  was  buried  26  March  1736,  at  Syresham, 
near  Brackley,  Northamptonshire,  among  his  relations,  the  Dancers ;  and  was 
succeeded  in  this  living  by 

Brett  Backwell,  b.d.,  inducted  14  May  1736,  on  the  presentation  of  his  brother, 
Tyringham  Backwell.  He  was  also  rector  of  Moulsoe ;  a  fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge;  died  in  1756 ;  and  was  buried  at  Tyringham,  16  March,  aged 
68  ;  being  succeeded  by 

Edmund  Smyth,  m. a.,  presented  13  March  1760,  **  by  the  widow  Backwell,  under  a 
a  bond  of  ;f  2,000,  to  resign  it,  if  her  son,  when  come  of  age,  did  not  approve  of 
him."  He  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Great  Linford  in  1770,  but  quitted  it 
1786,  in  favour  of  his  son ;  and  dying  in  1 789,  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Great 
Linford  church ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

John  Wynter,  m.a.,  presented  4  November  1789,  by  William  Praed,  who  had 
married  one  of  the  sisters  of  Tyringham  Backwell.  He  had  been  nearly 
twenty  years  curate  to  Mr.  Smyth,  late  rector ;  was  of  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridge  :  and  held  also  by  dispensation,  the  Rectory  of  ExhuU,  Warwickshire. 
At  his  death,  was  succeeded  by 

William  Smyth,  m.a.,  presented  22  April  18 15,  by  the  same  patron.  He  was  the 
son  of  Edmund  Smytn,  rector  here,  the  next  immediate  predecessor  of  John 
Wynter.  He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  m.a.,  1786  ;  and  was  also 
rector  of  Grreat  Linford. 

Henry  Wrey  Whinfield,  m.a.,  presented  by  William  Praed,  Esq.  of  Tyringham, 
whose  daughter,  Sarah  Arabella  Praed,  he  married,  17  January  1822. 

JOHN  Randolph,  m.a.,  instituted  1849.     He  resigned,  and 
OSEPH  Tarver,  M.A.,  J.P.,  was  presented  in  1850. 

FILGRAVE, 

Although  not  to  be  found  under  this  name  in  Domesday  Book,  then 
fonned  and  was  surveyed  as  part  of  Tyringham,  as  before  described, 
and  was  rated  at  ten  hides.  It  is  presumed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
bishop  of  Constance  ;  and  on  the  conficscation  of  his  lands  in  the  reign 
of  William  Rufus,  it  became  again  vested  in  the  crown  ;  until  Henry  11., 
gave  it,  with  lands  in  other  places,  to  Halenod  de  Bidun.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  this  king,  John  de  Bidun  bestowed  the 
seignory  of  Filgrave  (which  was  then  holden  by  a  feudatory  tenant) 
upon  the  abbey  of  Lavendon,  founded  by  one  of  his  ancestors  ;  and  on 
the  division  of  the  Bidun  property,  between  the  heirs  female,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  i.,  Filgrave  was  included  in  that  portion  which  went 
to  William  Briwere,  and  came  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  to 
Baldwin  Wake,  of  whom  it  was  holden  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
III. 

In  1 22 1,  a  fine  of  lands  in  Filgrave,  was  passed  between  William 
Fitz  Roland  and  Simon  le  Curtvalice,  in  which  the  latter  released  his 
right  to  William,  and  to  his  heirs. 

In  1257,  a  fine  was  levied  between  John  de  Tyringham  and  John  le 
Blake  and  Felicia  his  wife,  of  messuages  and  lands  in  Filgrave,  to  the 
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use  of  John  de  Tyringham.  It  appears,  that  although  there  were  sev- 
eral lords  or  proprietors  of  lands  at  Filgrave  at  this  period,  the  chief 
owners  were  the  Tyringhams  ;  who  have  ever  since  continued  to  possess 
this  property,  with  the  Tyringham  estate. 

The  advowson  of  the  church  at  Filgrave  was  given  about  i  i6o,  by 
Hamon,  son  of  Manfelin,  Lord  of  Wolverton,  lo  the  abbey  of  Nuns 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  de  la  Pre,  near  Northampton,  founded  by  Simon 
St.  Liz.  second  Earl  of  Northampton,  temp,  king  Stephen ;  and  about 
the  same  period,  Gifford  de  Tyringham  granted  to  the  said  nuns,  half 
a  yard  of  land  here.  In  1229,  a  fine  was  levied  between  William  de 
Sherington  and  Cecily,  abbess  of  the  said  monastery,  of  the  advowson 
of  the  re<5tory  of  Filgrave,  to  the  use  of  abbess  and  convent.  It  con- 
tinued in  the  hands  of  the  convent,  until  the  dissolution  of  the  religious 
houses  ;  when  Henry  viii.,  by  patent  dated  18  July  1544,  granted  the 
advowson  of  Filgrave,  with  lands  there,  to  Thoma§  Lowe ;  in  whom  it 
remained,  until  Edward  vi.,  granted  to  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton, 
knight,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  tn/er  alia,  the  advowson  and 
right  of  patronage  of  the  re<5tory  and  church  ;  of  which  his  successor, 
Sir  Arthur  Throckmorton,  knight,  died,  possessed  at  Paulerspur}',  in 
1626.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Throckmortons  afterwards  sold 
this  advowson  to  the  Tyringhams  ;  or,  that  the  churches  of  Tyringham 
and  Filgrave  became  united  ;  but  there  is  not  found  in  the  Lincoln 
registers,  any  regular  union  or  annexation  of  the  same.  It  is  said,  that 
in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  in  consequence  of  the  roof  falling  in, 
the  parishioners  deserted  it,  and  resorted  to  Tyringham  ;  and  it  would 
seem,  that  this  might  have  been  the  probable  cause ;  for  Thomas 
Bradshaw,  who  was  presented  to  the  re<5tory  of  Tyringham  in  1585, 
also  styled  himself,  in  1598,  **re<5tor  of  Filgrave."  The  living  was 
valued  in  the  valor  of  1289,  at  seven  marks. 

The  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  consisted  of  a  nave  and 
chancel,  which  seem  to  have  been  leaded ;  and  an  embattled  tower  at 
the  west  end,  which  by  its  dimensions  and  height,  seems  to  have  con- 
tained four  bells,  and  to  have  been  about  fifty  feet  high.  Two  of  the 
bells  are  said  to  have  been  taken  to  Tyringham,  one  to  Sherington, 
and  the  fourth  that  had  rolled  down  Lower  Ram*s  Close  into  the  brook 
at  the  bottom  of  Cuckoo  Pound,  was  afterwards  dug  out  and  taken  to 
Emberton,  where  it  was  utilised  when  those  bells  were  recast. 

In  1730,  the  tower  and  part  of  the  side  walls  of  the  church  were 
standing,  and  they  probably  would  have  been  standing  now  had  they 
not  been  purposely  demolished.  Cole  informs  us  that  Mrs.  Backwell, 
then  of  Tyringham  house,  gave  orders  for  the  pulling  down  of  what  re- 
mained of  the  church  in  order  that  the  stones  might  be  used  to  repair 
a  mill.  This  desecration  was  postponed  for  a  short  time  through  the 
intervention  of  Mr.  Wrighte,  of  Gayhurst,  who  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  influenced  by  any  veneration  for  the  sacred  edifice.  Cole's 
account  of  the  matter  is  curious.  **  When  Mr.  Wrighte  heard  of  Mrs. 
Backwell's  design,  the  tower  making  a  very  good  obje<5l  from  one  of 
his  parlour  windows,  as  it  also  does  at  Weston  Underwood,  he  applied 
to  Mrs.  Backwell,  as  guardian  of  her  son,  to  prevent  the  taking  of  it 
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down,  offering  as  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Throckmorton,  to  give  from  his 
estates  an  equal  quantity  of  stones  to  repair  the  mill ;  but  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  steward,  that  old  stones  which  had  stood  the  weather 
were  more  probable  to  be  of  longer  duration,  and  better  for  their  pur- 
pose, it  was  not  listened  to  and  so  was  taken  down."  Mr.  Chubb,  who 
was  an  old  bachelor  and  worth  ;^3,ooo,  lived  at  Sherington,  valet  de 
chambre  to  Thomas  Uthwat,  of  Great  Linford,  and  who  inherited  his 
master's  loose  principles,  as  well  as  his  old  dothes,  being  steward  to 
Mrs.  Backwell,  was  thought  to  advise  the  pulling  down  of  the  church. 

Cole  states  that  in  i6ib  several  persons  willed  to  be  buried  in  Fil- 
grave  churchyard,  which  shows  that  after  the  church  had  ceased  to  be 
used  for  divine  service,  the  yard  still  continued  to  be  used  as  a  conse- 
crated burial  ground.  The  churchyard  preserved  its  sacred  character 
and  continued  to  be  enclosed  till  late  in  the  last  century  when  the  wall 
separating  it  from  the  adjoining  glebe,  now  known  as  Churchyard  Field, 
was  removed.  The  only  indication  of  this  **  God's  acre  "  consists  of  a 
stone  cross,  placed  upon  the  south  wall,  void  of  inscription. 

Tradition,  often  the  truest  part  of  history,  says  that  one  named 
Downing  was  the  last  person  buried  at  Filgrave,  his  grandson  died  at 
Sherington  in  1720. 

There  is  a  feast  celebrated  at  Filgrave  on  the  Sunday  after  Lammas 
day,  though  the  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary ;  the  keeping  their 
feast  on  the  aforesaid  day,  viz.,  St.  Peter's  day,  was  not  till  after  the 
union  with  Tyringham,  which  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 

Rectors  of  Filgrave, 

William  died  rector  in  1272. 

John  de  Barqo,  presented  6  April  1273,  by  the  Convent  of  St.  Mary,  Mary  de  Patris 
extra  Northampton. 

JOHN  DE  Brai  died  in  1326 ;  and 
OHN  DE  WoTTESDEN  was  instituted  4  March  1326. 
Robert  de  Wadenham  exchanged  lor  Twywell,  with 
Guy  de  Watervile,  in  1328.    He  resigned;  and 
Robert  de  Scotherne  was  presented  8  July  1329 ;  but  exchanged  for  a  moiety  of 

Little  Marlow  rectory,  with 
William  Moyner,  3  April  1332.    At  his  death, 
John  de  Bynetham,  of  Wolaston,  was  presented  i  October  1349. 
John  de  Clerk,  of  Tyringham,  was  presented  3  December  1350. 
John  de  Wykham  died  rector  in  1359. 
Thomas  Clurat,  instituted  3  October  1359. 
Richard  Blyseby  exchanged  lor  Ellington,  with 
Simon  Norman,  7  July  1375 ;  he  exchanged  with 

Richard  Roger  16  March  1392;  who  exchanged  for  East  Waltham,  in  Sussex,  with 
Stephen  Edward,  4  April  1394;  he  exchanged  for  Standen,  in  Essex,  with 
Roger  de  Caldcote,  ii  August  1396 
John  Bothum,  presented  17  January  1401. 
William  Barkkley,  presented  5  June  1405. 
John  Cook  was  presented  30  December  1405. 
Thomas  Colston,  presented  21  July  1420. 
Robert  Whitehead  resigned  in  1448  ;  when 
Richard  Mauncell  was  presented  30  October  1448. 
Walter  Blode  resigned  in  1459  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  Whirlos,  presented  19  June  1459. 
Ralph  Newport,  canon  of  Ravenstone,  presented  13  May  1460. 
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EusTACn:  Bernard,  canon  of  RavenstoDe,  resigiie<l  14S0. 

Thouas  BokstalL  presenled  zo  May  I48<D. 

Thomas  Caktkr  resigneii  1484  ;  and  was  succeedetl  by 

Thomas  Bond,  who  was  presented  1 1  November  14S4. 

SiuuN  MUREL  was  presenled  10  Juiy  1486.     He  <)ied :  and 

Thouas  Calverlv  was  pwesenled  4  May  1491. 

John  Stokr  was  presented  2  May  1 509.     On  bis  cession, 

Richard  Eccleshawwos  presented  26  November  1509. 

Thouas  Wygoswbs  presented  14  November  1547,  by  Francis  Lowe,  of  Olney,  and 
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tHE  parish  of  Emberton  now  includes  that  of  Ekeney-cum- 
Petsoe,  which  has  been  annexed  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
The  combined  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  the  river 
Ouse,  Olney  and  Clifton  Reynes  ;  on  the  east,  by  Hardraead  ; 
on  the  south,  by  Chicheley  and  Sherington  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Fil- 
grave.  The  village  of  Emberton  is  4  miles  north,  from  Newport 
Pagnell ;  and  i  mile  south,  from  Olney.  It  is  a  compa<5t  and  neat 
village  and  contains  several  good  residences.  The  population  of  Em- 
berton in  1 891,  was  505,  and  of  Petsoe  10.  The  acreage  of  the  former 
is  1887,  and  the  latter  41 1.  It  is  in  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  Newport 
Pagnell,  and  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  division  as  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  hundreds.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  not  employed  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  principally  depend  upon  the  shoe  trade  at  Olney, 

Manorial  History. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  lands  by  the  Conqueror,  after  the  victory  of 
Hastings,  Emberton  was  divided  between  the  bishop  of  Constance,  and 
Judith  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  the  widow  of  earl  Waltheof ;  the  former 
obtaining  that  part  which  is  still  called  Emberton  ;  and  the  latter, 
Petsoe-end,  and  probably,  Petsoe  and  Okeney,  which  were  then  included 
in  the  survey  of  this  manor. 

The  countess  Judith's  land,  which  was  in  Bonestou  Hundred,  is  thus 
described.  In  Amhritone,  Roger  held  of  the  countess  three  hides  for 
one  manor.  There  were  three  carucates  of  land.  In  the  demesne 
two,  and  six  villeins  with  three  bordars  having  one  carucate,  and  two 
carucates  of  pasture ;  wood  for  sixty  hogs ;  valued  at  60/- ;  when  he 
first  held  it,  at  40/-  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Edward,  at  60/-.  This  manor, 
Alric,  a  man  of  Wluui  the  bishop,  formerly  held. 

The  lands  of  the  bishop  of  Constance,  in  Emberton,  which  are  en- 
tered in  Moulsho  Hundred,  are  described  as  holden  by  two  thanes  of 
the  bishop,  for  three  hides.  There  were  two  carucates  of  land  in 
cultivation  ;  two  carucates  of  pasture ;  wood  for  fifty  hogs ;  with  two 
villeins  and  two  bordars.  It  was  and  had  been  valued  at  40/-  ;  and  in 
the  time  of  Edward,  £\.  The  same  subfeudatories  then  held  it  who 
had  it  after  the  Conquest ;  one  of  them  was  Coding,  who  held  one 
hide ;  and  the  other,  Uluric,  who  had  two  hides  for  his  manor,  which 
he  could  sell. 

After  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  the  bishop  of  Constance,  by 
William  Rufus,  in  consequence  of  his  rebellion,  when  Robert  Duke  of 
Normandy  endeavoured  to  wrest  from  him  the  kingdom  of  England, 
that  king,  or  his  successor,  Henry  i.,  bestowed  this  manor,  with  some 
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Other  of  the  forfeited  lands  of  the  bishop  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  on 
Faulk  Paguell,  baron  of  Dudley,  and  lord  of  Newport  Pagnell,  which 
was  reckoned  the  head  of  his  barony  in  this  county.  From  him,  the 
manor  passed,  by  a  female  heir  to  the  family  of  Somery ;  and  John 
de  Somery,  the  last  male  descendant,  died  in  possession,  in  1 342. 

The  feudatory  tenant  of  the  Paganells,  in  1 1 68,  had  been  Paganus 
dc  Emberton,  who  held  lands  here  as  one  knight's  fee,  having  been 
succeeded  by  his  son,  named  William,  before  12 19.  The  tenants  of 
this  fee  founded  Emberton  church ;  for,  in  that  year,  William,  the  son 
of  Pagan,  presented  to  the  redlory  ;  and  in  the  same  year,  William  de 
Emberton  is  recorded,  in  the  Testa  de  Nevil,  as  having  paid  scutage 
for  this  manor  in  1234. 

Emberton  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  Henry  iii.,  or 
Edward  i.,  or  in  the  Placita,  or  Testa  de  Nevil,  excepting  as  only 
entered  of  the  fee  of  the  Newport  and  honour  of  Dudley,  among  the 
escheats  and  lands  of  the  family  of  Somery.  In  1332,  Ralph  Lord 
Basset,  of  Drayton,  held  fees  here,  belonging  to  the  manor  of  Olney. 
The  time  of  its  passing  to  the  Tyringhams  is  in  some  degree  doubtful ; 
but  it  seems  probable,  that  it  was  acquired  by  marriage  of  John  Tyr- 
ingham,  with  Alice,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Olney.  At  that 
early  period,  the  Tyringhams  are  not  ascertained  to  have  possessed 
any  lards,  holden  in  capite  of  the  king,  being  only  mentioned  among 
the  feudatory  tenants  of  the  barons  of  Dudley ;  and  the  reliefs  ;  and 
other  feudal  services  arising  out  of  their  estates,  being  paid  to  the 
lords  of  that  barony,  no  inquisitions  were  taken  after  their  deaths,  or 
preserved  among  the  records  of  the  realm  ;  but  it  is  extremely  probable, 
that  this  manor  had  been  acquired  by  the  Tyringhams,  at  least  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Edward  i.,  for  Sir  Roger  de  Tyringham  presented  to  the 
church  in  1299;  and  although  subsequent  presentations  were  made 
until  the  time  of  Richard  11.,  by  other  persons,  these  might  have  been 
obtained  by  conveyance,  or  feoffments  in  trust. 

In  1369,  Henry  Green  was  by  an  inquisition,  found  to  have  died 
possessed  of  the  manors  of  Wolston  and  Wavendon,  held  of  the  honour 
of  Berkhampstead ;  and  the  suits  of  court  in  Broughton,  Emberton, 
Olney,  and  Petsoe. 

In  1375,  John  de  Hastings,  earl  of  Pembroke,  died  possessed  of 
knight's-fees  in  Brayfield,  Clifton  Reynts,  Newton  Blossomville, 
Emberton,  and  Petsoe.  In  1416,  Thomas  Green,  chei^alier^  was  found 
to  have  died  possessed  of  Wavendon,  P^mberton,  and  W'oughton  manors; 
suits  of  court  in  Broughton,  Wolston,  Emberton,  Olney,  and  Petsoe. 
In  1465,  John  Tyringham,  was  found  to  have  died  possessed  ofTying- 
ham,  Filgrave,  Newport,  and  Emberton  manors ;  and  of  lands,  &c.,  in 
Lathbury,  Sherington,  and  Stoke  Goldington.  Escheats  were  also 
certified  of  the  possession  of  this  estate  in  the  earlier  reigns  ;  in  1 292, 
Edward  i.,  by  R.  de  Somery;  131 2,  Edward  11 ,  by  Robert  de  Lath- 
bury;  1330,  Edward  111.,  by  John  de  Pabenham  ;  1344,  Edward  iii., 
by  R.  Basset ;  1343,  Edward  in.,  by  John  de  Somery ;  and  1466,  Edward 
IV.,  by  John  Tyringham. 

In  the  Testa  de  Nevil,  Robert  de  Bptteville  held  half  a  knight* s-fee 
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in  Emberton,  of  the  fee  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  in  the  honour  of  Hunt- 
ingdon ;  and  the  earl  himself  held  of  the  king. 

In  1553,  King  Edward  vi.,  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  in  consideration 
of  ;^  1,709/ 1 9/8  paid  by  Thomas  Sydney,  of  Walsingham,  in  Norfolk, 
and  Nicholas  Halsewell,  of  Gothurst,  in  Somerset,  granted  to  them, 
inter  alia^  all  that  messuage  and  tenement,  nineteen  acres  of  arable,  and 
all  those  meadows,  feedings,  pastures,  and  hereditaments,  cum  peri,  in 
Emberton,  10  the  late  monastery  of  Lavendon  lately  belonging  ;  with 
one  cottage  in  Middleton  Keynes,  cum  peri,  near  the  churchyard  there, 
to  the  late  monastery  of  St.  Alban*s  late  belonging  ;  and  all  those  lands 
tenements,  meadows,  feedings,  pastures,  and  commons,  cum  peri,  in 
Stoke  Goldington,  to  the  late  monastery  of  De  la  Pre,  in  Northampton- 
shire, late  belonging;  to  the  said  Thomas  Sydney  and  Nicholas 
Halsewell,  and  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  ienend.  as  of  the  manor 
of  East  Greenwich,  in  fee  and  soccage  ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  king 
granted  to  Thomas  and  George  Gold  in  g,  initr  at.  all  the  said  lands, 
meadows,  &c.,  in  Emberton. 

By  an  inquisition  in  the  Courts  of  Wards,  it  was  returned,  that  Thomas 
Tyringham,  died  29  March  1595,  possessed  of  the  manors  of  Emberton 
and  Filgrave,  held  of  the  king,  as  of  the  manor  of  Newport  Pagnell,  by 
knight's  service,  leaving  Anthony  his  son  and  heir,  then  forty  years  old ; 
who,  being  afterwards  re(5lor  of  Tyringham,  died  without  issue  in  1659, 
having  been  a  great  sufferer  in  the  Civil  War*;  and  the  estates  of  the 
family  descending  to  Sir  William  Tyringham,  K.B.,  fifth  but  eldest 
surviving  sen  of  Thomas  Tyringham,  elder  brother  of  the  said  Anthony, 
this  manor  and  advowson  were  sold  by  Sir  William,  who  had  no  male 
issue,  in  1670,  to  William  Coppin,  of  Market  Cell,  in  Hertfordshire, 
who  died  in  possession  in  1695  ;  and  his  son  and  heir,  John  Coppin, 
in  1727,  severed  the  manor  from  the  advowson,  and  sold  the  former  to 
John  Gore,  brother  of  William  Gore,  of  Tring  Grove,  Herts,  who  held 
his  first  court  here  in  1728.     The  manor  having  passed  in  marriage  to 

Mellish   was   subsequently   purchased  by  William  Praed,  of 

Tyringham,  the  representative,  in  the  female  line,  of  its  ancient  lords ; 
who  had  likewise  obtained  by  purchase  the  right  of  advowson,  from  the 
representatives  of  Benjamin  Pomfret,  of  Newport  Pagnell,  to  whom  it 
had  been  sold  by  Sir  William  Tyringham,  knight,  on  the  manor  being 
severed  from  the  advowson  ;  and  on  the  death  of  William  Praed,  the 
same  descended,  with  Tyringham,  to  James  Backwell  Praed,  his  son 
and  heir,  and  was  vested  in  his  surviving  heir. 

The  Rectory 

Was  an  ecclesiastical  taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas,  in  1291.  estimated  at 
fifteen  marks,  a  pension  of  two  marks  being  paid  out  of  it  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Olney. 

In  17 12,  it  was  returned  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  that  this  parish 
was  of  large  extent,  containing  100  families,  consisting  of  400  inhab- 
itants.    The  re(5lory  was  computed  at  ;^  100  per  annum,  in  the  gift  of 

♦  See  page  15U 
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Mr.  William  Coppin,  of  Market  Street,  Herts,  and  was,  with  Ekeney 
and  Petsoe,  assessed  to  the  land  tax  at  ;^2 15/10/-  being  really  worth 
about  ;^i4o. 

The  parsonage  house,  with  lands  belonging  to  it,  let  at  about  £•]  per 
annum  were  applied  towards  apprenticing  poor  children. 

At  the  inclosure  of  the  open  fields,  in  1797,  an  allotment  of  20  acres 
2  roods  24  perches,  was  made  to  the  re<5tor,  in  lieu  of  his  glebe,  com- 
mons, and  old  inclosures ;  and  278  acres  2  roods,  in  seven  several 
allotments,  for  his  tithes. 

The  living  is  now  worth  £^^i  per  annum. 

Rectors  of  Emberton, 

Robert  de  Emberton,  presented  1219,  by  William  Fitz  Pagan.    He  died;  and 

Walter  de  Agmondksham  was  presented  i  March  1274,  by  Roger  deFumeus  and 
Alianore  his  wife.     He  resigned ;  and 

John  de  Haslarton  was  presented  20  January  1299,  by  Sir  Roger  Tyringham, 
knight. 

John  Barkworth,  died  in  1322. 

Robert  Tolthorpe,  presented  6  March  1322,  by  Thomas  Fumel  de  Raundes.  By 
his  arms,  that  were  placed  in  the  windows  of  the  church,  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  considerable  benefadtor  to  this  edihce. 

Robert  Wolfe,  presented  i  Oc^tober  1366,  by  John  Parker  de  Olney.  He  exchanged 
for  Pilkerton,  with 

Henry  Brett,  2  January  1373,  on  the  presentation  of  John  de  Olney.    At  his  death 

John  Morden.  alias  Andrew,  was  presented  11  September  1390,  by  Sir  John  Tyr- 
ingham, knight.  He  died  in  1410 ;  having  given  the  great  bell ;  and  completed, 
as  is  supposed,  the  building  of  the  church.  He  exchanged  this  living  for  Gayhurst. 
There  is  a  brass  with  efiigy  to  his  memor}'  in  the  chancel. 

William  Whisler  was  presented  18  November  1413,  by  WilHam  Irby,  clerk,  John 
Olney  de  Hold,  and  Hugh  Smith,  capellanus,  who  had  recovered  the  presenta- 
tion against  Thomas  Chamberlain,  and  Sarah  his  wile,  of  Weston  Favel  in 
Northamptonshire.     At  his  death, 

William  Humme  was  presented  27  September  1422,  by  Sir  John  Reynes,  knight. 

William  Campion  died  re<5lor  in  147 1,  and  was  succeecled  by 

Thomas  Fuller,  presented  6  December  147 1,  by  John  Tynngham.  He  was  also 
redlor  of  Wavendon. 

John  Bendys  was  presented  14  May  1485,  by  Anne  Wingfield.     He  died,  and 

William  Atkinson,  m.a.,  was  presented  28  February  1508,  by  John  Tyringham. 
At  his  decease, 

John  Cardiff  was  instituted  19  May  1525,  on  the  presentation  of  Thomas  Tyring- 
ham.    He  willed  3  August  1543,  to  be  buried  in  the  chancel ;  and  at  his  death 

Richard  Birch  was  piesented  23  December  1543,  by  Thomas  Tyringham.  At  his 
death 

Nicholas  Wylen  or  Wyly,  instituted  26  Februaiy  1545,  on  the  presentation  of 
Thomas  Tyringham.  He  willed  8  December  1554,  to  be  buried  in  the  chancel ; 
and  gave  Mr.  Tyringham,  the  patron,  and  the  next  incumbent,  ^  10  to  permit  his 
goods  to  be  quietly  removed.    At  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by 

William  Atkinson,  instituted  3  May  1555,  on  the  presentation  of  Thomas  Tyring- 
ham. 

Alexander  Perry'n,  presented  19  February  1560,  by  John  Haselfort,  theadvowson 
being  granted  by  Thomas  Tyringham,  and  Richard  Wake  and  Elizabeth  his 
wife.     At  his  death 

John  Lloyd  was  instituted  1569,  on  the  presentation  of  Thomas  Tyringham. 

NICHOLAS  Crump,  instituted  4  April  1574  on  the  presentation  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

John  Prestman,  m.a.,  instituted  2  December  1574,  being  presented  by  Thomas 
Tyringham.     He  died  ,*  and 

Anthony- Tyringham  was  instituted  3  February  161 8,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir 
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Thomas  Tyringliam,  knight.     He  resigned  :  and 
SlMUN  YoL'NiitK  was  insliluled  and  indufteil  i9Sc])lemi>er  1631.     By  a  nuncupative 

will,  he  gave  all  his  efftifts  to  Dorothy  his  second  wife  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
William  Aspin,  who,  joOflober  i()6i,  was  presi-nled  10  it  legally,  after  the  restor- 
ation, by  Robert   Hastings  ;  and  to  corroboraie  his  title,  took  out  the  king's 

presentation,  9  July  16U1.     He  was  tiuiiedhere  19  April  1714,  having  been  re6tor 

as  it  was  said  56  years. 
William  Smith,  u.a.,  was  instituted  zi  April  1714,  and  died   1741.     He  built  an 

excellent  parsonage  house  ;  and  being  patron  of  the  reiftory  sold  it.     He  had  a 

son  who  was  reftor  of  Tyringhani. 
Sauubl  Bakton.  M.A..  presented  by  Benjamin  Pomfret,  and  inducted  3  April  1742. 

He  was  son  vl  Mr.   Barton  of  Great  Brickhill,   and  heid  it,  in  trust,  for  Mr. 

Pomltet's  son.     Mr.  Barton  died  of  consumption,  31  May  1753. 
Robert   Poukbet.   m.a.,  indudled   30   April   i;5J,    on  the  presentation   of  Mr. 

Benjamin  Ponnfret  of  Keu'port  Paenell.     He  died  December  1S04. 
Thomas  Fhv,  m.a..  was  admitted  on  fiia  own  presentation  27  November  1804. 
Cambell  Gray  Hulton  was  instituted  in  1863 ;  at  whose  death, 
Georgb  Frederick  Sams,  m.a.,  was,  on  the  presentation  of  C.  d.  Hulion,  insti- 

tated  in  1878. 


All  Sainis'  Church,  Ember/on, 
Stands  on  an  eminence,  and  consists  of  a  chanct;!,  nave  with  aisles, 
north  and   south    porches,  and  west  tower.      The  last  appendage  is 
embattled,  and  has  a  stair-turret  at  its  n.k.  angle,  and  contains  six 
bells  inscribed  as  follows  : 
FiVrt;  H.  BOND   ic.   SONS,    FOUKDERS.   BURFORD,   OXFORDSHIRE. 

THIS  BELL  WAS  PLACED  HERE  IN  MEMORY  OF  FLORENCE, 

WIFE  OF  CAMBELL  HULTON.  A.D.  1899. 
Second:  REVnd,   THOS   FRY   MINISTER   JOHN   LEETE  JAMES  PAGE 

CHURCH.WARDENS  :  1839    GOD  SAVE  THE  gUEEN. 
Third  S^^tk:  TAYLOR'S  FOUNDER'S  OXFORD  1839. 
Fi/lh  :  W  :  a  J  :  TAYLOR  BELL  FOUNDERS  OXFORD  :  1839. 
5/j:M  .■  HOLINESS  UNTO  THE  LORD,     ALLELUIA.     W  :  a  J  :  TAYLOR 

BELL  FOUNDER'S  OXFORD  1839. 
Sanctus  :  Blank.     It  used  to  hang  on  the  eilerior  of  the  tower. 

The  style  of  the  edifice  is  the  Decorated,  and  there  is  much  fine 
work  remaining.    The  chancel  has  a  very  fine  five-light  window  at  the 
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east  end,  the  head  containing  most  elaborate  tracery  which  is  filled 
with  stained  glass,  a  portion  of  which  is  ancient,  and  represents  St. 
Edward,  bishop,  in  his  pontificals,  in  the  adl  of  imparting  his  benedic- 
tion. The  inscription  at  the  foot  of  this  window  is :  To  the  glory  of 
God  and  in  memory  of  Thomas  Fletcher,  of  Manchester,  who  died 
May  14,  1868.  On  each  side  of  the  window  is  a  good  buttress,  having 
a  niche  with  an  angular  crocketed  canopy,  and  a  short  pinnacle. 
There  are  two  windows  on  each  side  of  the  chancel,  each  of  three- 
lights,  and  of  good  design  ;  the  western  one  on  the  north  side  is 
inscribed  :  In  memory  of  Hannah  Mary  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Harris 
Prendergast,  born  1814,  died  1849.  The  eastern  window  on  the  north 
side  is  inscribed  :  To  the  glory  of  God  and  in  memory  of  Mary  Hughes, 
who  died  at  Emberton  on  Ascension  day  1861,  in  her  82  year.  This 
window  is  eredled  by  her  affedlionate  relatives  John  and  Elizabeth  J. 
Conway,  and  her  friend  J.  H.  Christie,  Esq.  The  east  window  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  is  inscribed  :  To  the  glory  of  God  and  to  the 
memory  of  Samuel  Fletcher,  of  Manchester,  who  died  Oct.  i^,  1863, 
by  his  grateful  grandchildren.  The  western  window  on  the  south  side 
depi(5ls  the  entombment  and  the  resurrection  of  Our  Lord.  Beneath 
it  is  a  brass  plate  inscribed :  This  window  was  ere<5ted  by  Thomas 
Fletcher,  in  memory  of  Henry  Minet  Leeves,  and  Harriet  his  wife, 
who  died  at  Castaniotissa  Eubea,  on  the  28th  Augt.  1854.  -^.Iso  of 
Henry  Samuel,  their  infant  son,  who  died  at  Athens  on  the  24th  of 
Nov.,  1854.  This  lady  and  this  gentleman,  who  were  relatives  of  the 
Rev.  Hulton,  were  cruelly  murdered  in  Greece.  The  lychnoscope 
contains  glass  of  subdued  colours  representing  an  angel  hovering  over 
a  grave  with  the  tomb  stone  inscribed  :  B.  H. ;  at  the  foot  of  the  win- 
dow "The  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it."  On  a  brass  plate 
on  the  west  side  of  this  window,  is  the  following  inscription  :  This 
window  was  eredled  to  the  memory  of  Brada,  wife  of  Jessop  Henry 
Fletcher  Hulton,  solicitor  of  Bolton,  who  died  on  the  nth  Feb.  1887, 
aged  35  years,  she  now  rests  near  the  chancel  door  of  this  church. 
In  the  south  wall  is  a  sedilia  of  four  stone  stalls,  in  regular  gradation, 
beneath  a  series  of  pointed  arches,  having  cinquefoils,  with  plain  sub- 
architraves  springing  from  corbals,  and  supported  by  circular  pillars. 
The  arches  bear  the  arms  of  Tyiingham.  On  the  north  side  is  a 
sedilia  of  three  oak  stalls.  The  spacious  chancel  is  entered  through  a 
semicircular  arch  ;  and  the  priest's  door  leads  into  the  vestry  on  the 
south  side.  The  chancel  has  a  good  cornice  of  masks  and  flowers. 
Five  pointed  arches  on  each  side,  resting  upon  clustered  pillars  with 
moulded  capitals,  divide  the  nave  from  the  aisles.  The  ceilings  are 
plain  open  ratters  with  sunk  plaster  panels  ;  the  principals  are  decorated 
with  angels  carved  in  wood,  the  whole  resting  upon  floriated  stone 
corbals.  The  eight  windows  in  the  clerestory  of  the  nave  are  quatre- 
foil  shaped.  The  heads  of  the  windows  in  the  aisles  are  filled  with 
tracery ;  two  in  the  south  aisle  contain  stained  glass  ;  the  one  nearest 
the  east  is  inscribed  :  To  the  glory  of  God  and  in  memory  of  Mary 
Stokes  Hulton,  who  died  July  4th,  1876.  The  window  to  the  west  of 
this  is  inscribed ;  **  Well  done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
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into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  Below,  upon  a  brass  plate,  is  the  following ; 
Eredted  to  the  memory  of  Cambel!  Basset  Arthur  Grey  Hulton,  redlor, 
by, his  loving  children,  died  30th  April  187H.  The  centre  window  of 
the  north  aisle  bears  the  inscription  :  In  piam  memoriam  Harris  Pren- 
dergast,  obiit  mdccclxxiii.  stat  uuii.  In  memoriam  aetema  erit 
Justus.  The  font  is  ancient,  large,  and  o<?lagonal,  decorated  with  tre- 
foil-headed arches.  The  pulpit,  of  Caen  stone,  is  otflangular  and  has 
symbolical  representations  of  the  Evangelists  upon  the  sides.  Through 
the  very  fine  pointed  tower  arch  may  be  seen  a  two-light  stained-glass 
window  which  exhibits  figures  of  St.  John  and  St.  Thomas.  The  lower 
pan  of  the  tower  is  Decorated,  and  has  a  good  doorway ;  but  the 
upper  stage  has  Perpendicular  windows.  The  north  porch  retains  its 
parvis. 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  brass  effigy  of  John  Morden,  a 
former  Te<5lor,  who  gave  a  bell  to  the  church,  which  was  the  third  of 
the  old  peal  of  four,  and  was  inscribed  ;  In  mullis  annis  remnet  campana 
Johannis.  He  is  vested  in  alb,  stole,  chasuble,  etc.,  with  a  scroll  in- 
scribed : 

|d^  IS^Qtl^  t^u  EBQ  foi  ^  H  latimostcT  anb  ^irt. 


tfiHu  {)  ■sa  ^ri  ^0^  l^ortiDn  hIb  ankillB  qnantrm  Redans  isti'  uriii 
qni  bibil  isti  tcdtt  poitoB  missBl  orlnnitt  pB  omit  in  tiaf  for  mamittl 
pitSBonBi  £  uclit  i>t  titliuj  tat^oliion  Itgtnli  snr  tE  jioitoE  in  trat  fm  £ 
tttlic  tt  ^nllnnoilim  portOB  in  tint  tE  alha  omBtntta  qui  obitl 
irit  nuBB  Jn"  bni  g[°tttM.  tnis  ail  ppinrt'  betw  %ra.t'. 

In  the  south  wail  of  the  chancel  is  an  illuminated  brass  plate  bearing 
the  following :  In  memoriam  Joannis  Thomas  qui  obitt  non  Ian.  1 828 
Fenestram  hujusco  Ecclegiie  occidentalem  fieri  fecit  Maria  Hughes  In 
die  Pentecostes,  mdcccl. 
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In  the  south  aisle  is  a  neat  marble  tablet  erecfted  by  the  parishioners 
in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Osmond  Fry,  who  died  in  1846.  in  his 
27th  year.  In  the  same  aisle  is  a  brass  plate  to  the  memory  of  Henry 
Hulton,  who  was  murdered  at  Taviuni,  Fiji  Islands,  on  9  December 
1883.  There  are  slabs  and  mural  tablets  in  the  church  inscribed  to 
the  families  of  Jolly,  Edwards,  Aspin,  Hale,  etc. 
.  The  beautiful  church  yard,  with  its  well-kept  yew  trees,  is  approached 
through  a  lych-gate  which  contains  stone  sedilia ;  this  is  a  modern 
structure,  and  was  raised  through  the  exertions  of  Mrs.  Sams,  the  wife 
of  the  present  incumbent.  On  the  north  side  of  the  church  is  a  sun- 
dial. In  the  churchyard  are  some  good  memorial  stones  to  members 
of  the  families  of  Hulton,  Mynard,  etc. 

The  register  begins  in  1658,  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Aspin,  redlor ;  the 
old  one  before  his  incumbency  having  been  lost  or  destroyed.  Amongst 
the  entries  are 

John,  Richard,  &  Alice,  all  at  one  birth,  y«  children  of  John  Hill  &  Alice  his  wife, 

John  baptised  ff«eb.  y*  io,  y«  two  last  ff^eb  i2,  i672. 
M'"  Benjamin  Pomfret,  Attorney  at  Law  of  Newport  Pagnell,  buried  Nov^"  15'**, 

1773. 
Dinah  Pomfret,  wife  of  M'*  Benj"*  Pomfret,  of  Newport,  Pagnell,  Buried  Decb^'  23<*, 

1775- 

Emberton  Clock  Tower, 

About  the  centre  of  the  village  is  a  square  clock  tower,  ere(5led  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Fry,  to  the  memory  of  his  wife  Margaret.  The  clock 
and  bell  upon  which  it  strikes  were  presented  by  Miss  Hughes,  of 
Emberton.     The  bell  bears  the  maker's  name  and  date  as  follows  : 

lOHN  RUDHALL  GLOCESTER  1806. 

In  1845,  as  it  had  become  somewhat  delapidated,  a  subscription  was 
raised  for  its  restoration.  Upon  the  west  front  of  the  tower  is  a 
tablet  inscribed  :  . 

Time's  on  the  wing,  how  swiftly  he  speeds  his  way 
Hast'ning  to  sink  in  one  continuous  day — 
Pause  passing  trav*ler — what  thy  destiny 
When  death  unveils  a  vast  eternity  ? 
Live  then  in  Christ — in  Christ  eternal  gain 
No  Christ — no  hope  but  everlasting  pain  ! 

XVI Ith  Century  Tokens. 

Emberton,  like  several  of  the  places  in  the  Hundreds,  kept  pace 
with  the  times,  and  had  its  coining  apparatus  in  the  xviith  Century  to 
meet  the  demands  for  small  change.  The  influential  tradesmen  who 
were  in  a  position  to  afford  the  necessary  appliances  for  money-making 
were  Anthony  Scald  well  and  John  Pierceson.  In  Boyne*s  (William- 
son's edition)  work  on  Trade  Tokens  the  name  is  spelt  Scaddwell.  This 
is  wrong  as  is  proved  from  the  tokens  themselves  and  the  56  entries 
of  the  family  in  the  parish  registers  from  1665  to  1793,  when  the  family 
seems  to  have  died  out  in  very  reduced  circumstances,  as  the  two  fol- 
lowing entries  testify : 
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Mary  Scaldwell,  Pauper,  Buried  March  10^,  1791. 
Fanny  Scaldwell,  Buried,  Paup',  July  4^'',  1793. 

Little  can  be  gleaned  in  reference  to  the  Pearson  family  as  the  only 
records  are 

Susanna  Pearson,  buried  Dec.  5,  17 14. 
Sam  Pearson,  buried  Apr.  22,  1715. 

Susanna  Pearson,   widow,   buried  May    ii^^.   Goody  Tibley  made  affidavit.     M^* 
Grataker  certified  May  14,  1715. 

There  are  Pearsons  in  the  immediate  locality  but  whether  of  this 
family  is  very  doubtful. 

The  tokens  are  impressed  with  the  usual  scales  and  the  name  of 
issuer  and  place. 

Emberton   Charities, 

The  Feoffee  estate  consists  of  a  few  cottages  and  7  acres  34  poles 
of  land.  The  land  was  alloted  at  the  inclosure,  in  lieu  of  some  ancient 
charity  plots,  and  the  **  Widow's  Close,"  supposed  to  have  been  given 
by  a  person  named  George  Edwards,  for  the  use  of  poor  widows.  This 
property  yields  an  annual  income  of  about  ;^58,  which  is  spent  partly 
on  the  poor  and  partly  for  parochial  purposes.  The  **  Old  School- 
room" was  eredled  by  subscription  on  charity  lands.  Mr.  Hall,  of 
London,  left  ;^5o  for  the  support  of  the  old  school ;  and  a  Mrs.  Miller 
left  £sh  ^^6  interest  to  be  given  to  poor  women. 

EKENEY,  OR  OKENEY-CUM-PETSOE 

Is  a  small  depopulated  village,  on  the  south-west  of  Olney,  so  com- 
pletely destroyed,  that  not  even  a  single  house  remains.  It  may  be  more 
correct  to  describe  this  place  as  two  diMindl  villages,  than  under  its 
more  ordinary  appellation  ;  for  here  were  anciently  two  churches,  which, 
though  of  very  small  account,  were  originally  distin<5l  from  each  other, 
as  appears  by  the  respective  series  of  their  incumbents,  before  the  two 
benefices  were  consolidated,  which  was  not  until  1409. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  that  they  were  not  surveyed  in 
Domesday  Book,  unless  with  either  Emberton  or  Clifton  Reynes,  be- 
tween which,  these  small  places  arc  described  to  have  been  situated. 
Cole  has  ventured  upon  a  derivation  of  the  names,  Ekeney  or  Okeney ; 
being,  according  to  his  account.  Insula  Qucrcarum ;  and  Petsoe  or  Petes 
Hoc,  signifying  Peter's  Place  ;  Hoo  being  Altitudo,  Willis'  list  of 
re<5lors  of  St.  Martin's  Church  at  Ekeney,  copied  from  the  Lincoln 
Registers,  begins  in  1246,  and  of  St,  James',  Petsoe,  in  1274;  but,  in 
the  fine  Rolls  of  Richard  1.  in  iiqS,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  it  appears 
that  a  fine  of  lands  in  Petsoe  is  recorded  between  Ralph  Fitz  Amulf  and 
Nigel  Fitz  Reginald,  which  declared  the  right  of  Ralph  ;  and  in  1233, 
Ralph  de  Kemays  held  in  Peteshoe  half  a  knight' s-fee  of  the  honour 
of  Huntingdon,  of  the  portion  of  Henry  de  Hastings.  In  the  register 
of  Robert  Grosthead,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  124O,  a  presentation  is 
recorded,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  pontificate,  of  a  deacon  to  the 
church  of  St.  Martin  of  Ekeney,  by  the  Lady  Ada  Fitz-Nicholas, 
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The  list  of  re(5lors  of  Ekeney  is  begun  some  few  years  earlier 
than  the  ecclesiastical  record  of  Petsoe,  the  earliest  mention  of  Petsoe, 
as  stated  by  Willis  to  have  reference  to  1 198,  several  years  earlier  than 
the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Ekeney,  which  is  not  again  discovered 
before  the  reign  of  Henry  in. ;  but  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Taxation  of 
Pope  Nicholas,  the  spintualities  of  Petsoe  were  rated  at  two  marks  and 
a  half,  and  of  Ekeney  at  only  half  a  mark.  At  that  time  the  principal 
estate  here  is  presumed  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  great 
family  of  Someri,  successors  of  Fitz  Ausculfs,  lords  of  the  honour  of 
Dudley,  and  barons  of  Newport  Pagnell.  Roger  de  Someri  was  re- 
turned to  have  been  in  possession  of  the  town  of  Ekeney,  in  1291,  and 
in  the  succeeding  reigns,  a  family  deriving  its  name  from  the  place  are 
said  to  have  been  its  possessors. 

Of  the  family  of  D*Ekenay,  or  D'Akeney,  the  only  authentic  and 
intelligible  account  which  has  been  preserved,  seems  to  be  that  in 
which  Sir  Robert  de  Akeney,  knight,  temp.  Edwards  i.  and  11.,  knight 
of  the  shire  for  Bedford  and  Bucks,  had  his  writ  of  expenses,  &c  ,  as 
one  of  the  lords  of  Clophull  and  Caynlio,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  of  Lath- 
bury  and  Little  Filhury,  in  Bucks.  The  name  and  situation  of  this  last 
named  place  are  now  equally  unknown.  He  who  was  the  seventh  in 
descent  from  Baldwin  de  Ekeney,  or  de  Akeney,  on  the  Roll  of  Battle 
Abbey,  was  a  follower  of  the  Conquerer,  whose  intermediate  ancestry 
held  Holkham  and  other  lordships  in  Norfolk ;  and  whose  grandson, 
Sir  John  de  Ekeney,  or  de  Aganei,  knight,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  in., 
held  the  sixth  part  of  the  barony  of  Caynlio,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  cer- 
tain lands  in  Linsladey  or  Lychlade,  Bucks.  His  brother,  Humphrey 
de  Akeney,  is  said  to  have  holden  large  possession  in  Derbyshire.  In 
the  very  imperfect  descent  of  this  family,  it  is  set  forth,  that  Sir  Rich- 
ard Chamberlain,  the  son  of  Sir  John  Chamberlain,  by  Jane,  daughter 
and  heir  of  John  Morteyn,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Bedfordshire  ;  and  that  the  mother  of  John  Morteyn  was  an  heiress 
of  the  family  of  Ekeney  ;  that  Sir  Richard  Chamberlain  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Reynes  of  Clifton  Reynes  ;  and  was  the  father 
of  Sir  Richard  Chamberlain,  of  Sherborne,  in  Oxfordshire. 

Willis,  who  took  especial  pains  to  investigate  personally  the  condi- 
tion of  these  depopulated  villages,  states,  that,  by  repeated  endeavours  to 
explore  their  ancient  condition,  he  could  only  discover  that  one  single 
house  remained  within  man's  memory ;  but  that  a  tradition  prevailed 
of  there  having  been  formerly  seventeen  tenements  at  Ekeney ;  that 
the  extent  of  the  villages  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  acres;  and  no  con- 
jedlure  could  be  formed  of  the  situation  of  Petsoe  church,  or  the  period 
of  its  demolition,  although  the  site  of  the  church  of  Ekeney  was  still 
plainly  to  be  distinguished  in  a  pasture-close  called  St.  Martin's  field, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  east  of  Petsoe  manor  house,  which 
occupies  a  site  of  about  half  an  acre  ;  in  the  midst  of  which  may  be 
distin(5tly  traced  the  toft  on  which  the  church  formerly  stood,  which 
was  evidently  a  very  small  fabric  of  one  aisle,  about  eighteen  paces  in 
length  and  seven  in  breath.  Report  stated,  that  some  stones  had  been 
taken  hence,  and  employed  in  building  a  barn  at  the  manor  house. 
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When  the  church  of  Ekeney  was  demolished,  the  chancel  was  care- 
fully taken  down  and  re-eredled  as  the  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  of  Stoke  Goldington  church.  This  chapel  still  retains  its  fine 
piscina. 

The  tenants  of  the  grounds,  and  inhabitants  of  eight  or  ten  cottages, 
forming  a  small  hamlet,  still  retaining  the  name  of  Petsoe  End,  are 
assessed  to  the  parish  of  Emberton. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  iii.  (1260)  the  manor  with  the  advowson  of 
the  church  or  chapel  (or  churches  and  chapels),  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  family  of  Chamberlain ;  and  this  estate  was  part  of  the 
dower  of  Joane,  wife  of  William  Chamberlain,  in  131 2.  In  1324  it 
belonged  to  Margaret,  relidl  of  Richard  le  Chamberlain.  He  was  not 
that  Richard  Chamberlain  who,  by  an  inquisition,  taken  1379, 
was  found,  with  Margery  his  wife,  to  have  died  possessed  of  the 
manor  and  church  of  Pettesho ;  but  the  father  of  that  Richard  whose 
wife  died  in  1408,  possessed  of  the  manors  of  Ekeney  and  Petsoe  ;  as 
did  also  Joane,  or  Johanna,  wife  of  another  Sir  Richard  Chamberlain, 
knight,  in  141 3  ;  but  these  manors  certainly  continued  to  belong  to  the 
Chamberlains,  at  least  until  Richard  Chamberlain  died  in  1439,  pos- 
sessed of  Petsoe  manor.  Sibilla,  relicfl  of  Richard  Chamberlain,  held 
the  estate  in  dower  in  1501,  and  most  probably  until  her  death;  after 
which,  1520,  the  manors  and  right  of  advgwson  are  said  to  have  been 
purchased  to  the  use  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  by  the  munificence  of 
Edmund  Audley,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  had,  in  15 18,  contributed 
;^400  to  the  society  for  this  purpose. 

The  estate,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  having  been  thus  acquired 
by  Lincoln  college,  John  Cottisford,  redlor,  gave  his  charter,  whereby 
he  constituted  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  knight,  of  Turvey,  chief  Steward,  or 
Seneschal  of  the  manor  of  Ekeney-cum-Petsoe,  with  full  possession  of 
the  same,  under  date  30  December,  1521. 

Rectors  of  Ekeney, 

Hugh  de  Newport  was  presented  in  1246,  by  Sir  Adam  Fitz  Nicholas. 

Hugh  resigned  in  1274  J  ^^^ 

Thomas  Pascheden  was  presented  9  0<5lober  1274,  hy  Robert  de  Ekeney. 

John  resigned  in  1302. 

Richard  de  Okelk  was  presented  17  April  1302,  by  Robert  de  Ekeney. 

Henry  de  Akele  was  presented  4  March  1306,  by  same  patron. 

John  de  Caldwell  was  presented  8  January  13 18,  on  the  resignation  of  Henry  de 

Akele. 
Geffry  Markham  de  Emberton  was  presented  10  March   1329,  by  Richard  de 

Ekeney  ;  and  at  his  death 
WiLLL\M  Markhamel  DE  EMBERTON  was  presented  5  July  1349,  by  Thomas  Reynes 

de  Clifton.     He  resigned  ;  and 
William  Attemille  de  Ampthill  was  presented  by  Sir  Richard  Chamberlain,  5 

May  1381  ;  and  exchanged  it  for  Auncell  with 
Robert  Clark,  14  March  1381,  who  quitted  it  in  three  weeks  ;  and 
John  PRArrwas  presented!  April  1382,  by  Sir  Richard  Chamberlain;  but  exchanged 

for  Skillingthorp,  Lincolnshire,  with 
William  Stratton,  5  May  1382  ;  he  resigned  in  1386 ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Robert  Claypool,  8  June  1386,  on  Sir  Richard  Chamberlain's  presentation. 
John  Hovvchins  was  presented  27  November    1387,  on  Claypool's  resignation,  by 

the  same  patron  ;  as  was 
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Simon  Conet,  16  December   1389,  on  Howchin's  quitting  for  Weekly  Vicarage, 

Northants.     He  exchanged  with 
Richard  Eketon,  15  July  1395. 
Thomas  Lawe  was  presented  by  the  king,  23  November   141 1  ;  and  is  the  last 

presented  to  Ekeney  alone 

Rectors  of  St,  Jame^s,  Petsoe, 

Hugh,  redlor  of  the  church  or  chapel  of  Petsoe,  dying  in  1274,  was  succeeded  by 

Robert  deElkington,  ii  0<Slober  1274,  o"  ^^^  presentation  of  William  Chamber- 
lain, lord  of  Petsoe  ;  he  resigned  ;  and 

Goderic,  capellanus,  was  presented  Jane  1275,  by  William  Camerarius,  i.e. 
Chamberlain, 

Thomas,  capellanus,  succeeded  11  July  1277  on  Godric  taking  a  religious  habit. 
He  died  ;  and 

John  de  Beby  was  presented  17  November  1312,  by  Joan,  relidl  of  Sir  William 
Chamberlain,  knight. 

John,  son  of  John  Toumer  of  Stoke,  succeeded  7  February  1347,  on  Robt.  Chamber- 
lain's presentation. 

William  Crek  de  Stratherne,  presented  June  1349. 

John  Pretherne  was  presented  4  August  1370  on  the  last  re<Slor*s  death,  by  Sir 
Robert  Chamberlain. 

Nicholas  Keling  exchanged  for  Cherington,  Lincolnshire,  with 

Robert  Wyte  or  Whyten,  4  July  1407  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  Philip  Seynt 
Clare,  m  Chamberlain's  nonage  ;  of  whom  he  ootained  the  wardship,  but  was  set 
aside  by  the  king ;  and 

Richard  Bowade  was  presented  16  July  1409. 

The  following  incumbents  were  presented  to  the  united  churches  of 
Ekeney-cum-Petsoe. 

Thomas  Bloxham,  m.a.,  was  presented  18  June  1459. 

Nicholas  Lombard,  presented  6  0<5lober  1473. 

John  Bayley,  ll.d.,  16  June  1481. 

Hugh  Lega,  died  1499. 

Christopher  Cudworth,  22  April  1499. 

William  Roper,  was  collated  30  April  1524. 

John  Box,  s.t.p.,  presented  in  1532. 

Robert  Field,  m.a.,  presented  30  April  1534. 

John  Cottisford,  presented  20  February  1536,  he  was  also  re<Slor  of  Great  linford. 

Hugh  Weston,  s.t.p.,  presented  3  February  1540. 

Henry  Hogshaw  or  Henshaw,  b.d.,  presented  14  September  1558. 

Richard  Chapman,  presented  5  November  1560, 

Thomas  Wicker,  re<Slor  in  161 7.    In  1650  it  was  returned  that  Petsoe  was  a  chapel 

to  Emberton. 
Samuel  Pepys.  m.a.,  redlor  of  Clifton  Ceney  became  licensed  minister  of  the  free 

chapels  of  Ekeney  and  Petsoe,  21  0<Slober  1664. 
John  Brereton,  m.a.,  occurs  in  1707  and  1709,  as  does 
John  Bradgate,  m.a.,  in  171 1  and  171 2. 
Solomon  Ashbourne,  in  17 15  and  17 17. 
Thomas  Ashbourne,  m.a.,  in  1726. 
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tHE   parish    of  Hardmead  contains  1,211  acres,  a  12th  Century 
church,  and  a  few  scattered  houses,  with  a  population,  in  i8gi 
of  qo.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Petsoe  and  Bedfordshire ; 
on  the  east,  by  Astwood  ;  on  the  south,  by  North  Crawley  ; 
and  on  the  west,  by  Petsoe  and  Chicheley.    I'he  church  is  situated,  by 
road,  5  miles  n.n.k.,  from  Newport  Pagnell ;  and  i*^  miles  s.s.e.,  from 
Olney, 

In  1712,  Hardmead  was  returned  as  containing  20  houses  and  70 
persons  ;  and  then  paid  to  the  land-tax  ;^i 29/9/9. 

According  to  the  author  of  **  A  Treatise  on  Hor,  or  Hoar  Stones," 
the  place  appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from  its  situation,  both  on 
the  verge  of  the  old  hundred  of  Moselai  or  Moulsho,  and  on  the 
boundary  of  the  county. 

Moats  are  traceable  in  several  places  in  the  parish. 

Manorial  History  of  Hardmead, 

In  the  earliest  accounts  that  have  been  preserved  of  Herulfmede,  or 
Horelmede,  the  principal  estate,  comprising  with  the  manor,  the  right  of 
advowson  of  the  church,  seems  to  claim  priority  of  description  in  the 
manorial  history,  which  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  belonged  to 
the  family  of  Windsor,  as  representatives  of  Walter  Fitz  Other,  whose 
manor  and  lands  here  were  inserted  in  the  Domesday  Book,  as  situa- 
ted in  Moselai  Hundred,  but  without  particularising  the  name  of  Hard- 
mead in  the  account  of  this  estate  ;  of  which  it  is  only  stated,  to  have 
consisted  of  four  hides  for  one  manor,  holden  of  the  aforesaid  Walter, 
by  Ralph,  or  Radulfus.  That  there  were  six  carucates  of  land  ;  in  the 
demesne  two ;  and  nine  villeins  with  seven  bordars  having  four  caru- 
cates. There  were  two  servants  ;  two  carucates  of  pasture  ;  wood  for 
one  hundred  hogs  ;  altogether  valued  at  bo/- ;  when  he  first  held  it  at 
100/- ;  and  in  the  time  of  Edward,  at  £^.  This  manor  was  holden,  in 
the  Saxon  times,  by  Oswi,  a  man  of  Alric,  who  could  sell  it. 

Thus  the  descent  of  the  lands  here  seems  to  have  been  \Qry  incor- 
redlly  given  by  Browne  Willis,  who  represented  the  benefa<5lion  of  the 
church  of  Hardmead  to  the  priory  of  Alerton  in  Surrey,  as  the  gift  of 
Ralph  de  KeyneJi,  with  several  other  benefices  which  were  bestowed 
upon  that  religious  house  by  that  family,  who  had  required  a  portion 
of  the  estate  of  the  Giffards  here,  in  the  time  of  Henry  11.,  but  the 
barons  of  Windsor,  and,  not  the  family  of  Keynes,  held  the  principal 
manors  and  advowson;  and  having  been  the  benefacflors  to  Mertorj 
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convent,  that  Priory  continued  in  possession  of  the  estate  until  the 
dissolution  of  religious  houses,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  viii,  when  by  a 
forced  exchange,  it  came  to  the  crown,  as  related  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  this  parish. 

The  following  entries  are  found  in  the  Escheat  Rolls,  respe(5ting 
this  family  and  the  manor  of  Hardmead.  In  1398,  Bryan  Windsor, 
died  possessed  of  the  manor  of  Hardmead.  In  1427,  Richard  Windsor 
died  possessed  of  the  manor  of  Hardmead.  In  1451,  Miles  Windsor 
died  possessed  of  the  manor  of  Hardmead.  The  rtst  of  the  lands  in 
Hardmead  are  described  as  in  many  portions. 

The  estate  of  Walter  Giffard  was  holden  as  a  manor,  in  the  hands  of 
Hugh,  at  two  hides  and  a  half.  There  were  two  carucates  and  a  half 
of  land,  with  four  villeins  and  two  bordars  ;  one  carucate  of  pasture ; 
and  wood  for  fifty  hogs.  It  was  and  had  always  been  rated  at  forty 
shillings.  This  manor  had  been  holden  by  a  man  of  Alric  Fitz  Coding, 
who  could  sell  it. 

The  land  of  William  Fitz  Ausculf  was  another  manor,  consisting  of 
only  one  hide  less  half  a  virgate.  There  was  one  carucate  of  land. 
One  plough  was  kept,  with  two  bordars  and  one  servant ;  and  woods 
for  twenty-four  hogs.  Holden  of  Fitz  Ausculf  by  Hervey,  as  his  sub- 
feudatory.  It  was  then  and  had  been  rated  at  1 2/- ;  in  the  time  of 
Edward  at  20/-.  This  land,  Godwin,  a  man  of  Vlf,  had  holden,  and 
could  sell  it. 

Pagan  also  held  of  the  same  William,  half  a  virgate.  There  were 
two  oxgangs  of  land,  and  two  of  pasture  with  wood  for  five  hogs  (not 
called  a  manor),  but  rated  ai  two  shillings  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Edward 
at  the  same  rent,  by  the  same  person.  This  land  had  been  holden  by 
Godric,  a  man  of  Oswy,  who  could  sell  it. 

Baldwin  held  likewise  one  hide  of  the  same  William  for  a  manor ; 
which  contained  one  carucate  of  land  ;  and  one  plough  was  kept  there, 
with  three  villeins ;  which  were  and  had  been  constantly  rated  at  one 
mark  of  silver.  This  manor  had  been  formerly  in  the  tenure  of  three 
brothers  ;  one  of  them,  a  man  of  Tosti ;  and  two  men  of  Baldwin,  who 
could  sell  their  land.  Of  this,  half  a  virgate  had  been  given  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Firmin,  of  Crawley,  and  was  settled  tliereupon  in  the 
time  of  Edward. 

The  lands  of  Hugh  de  Bolebec  here,  and  holden  by  Hugh  as  half  a 
virgate,  were  not  denominated  a  manor,  but  were  sufiicient  for  two  ox- 
gangs,  with  wood  for  five  hogs.  It  had  been,  and  at  the  Norman  Sur- 
vey, was  rated  at  two  shillings.  Ulgrim,  a  man  of  the  Earl  Lewin,  had 
before  holden  it,  and  could  sell  it. 

The  Countess  Judith  also  possessed  an  estate  here,  but  not  called  a 
manor,  which  Morcar  held,  as  her  subfeudatory,  for  one  hiiie  and  one 
virgate  of  land.  There  was  one  carucate.  One  plough  was  kept,  with 
three  villeins  and  one  bordir ;  one  carucate  of  pasture,  and  wood  for 
fifty  hogs.  It  was  and  had  been  valued  at  10/-  and  in  the  time  of 
Edward  at  20/-.  The  same  subfeudatory  had  holden  it  in  Edward's 
time,  and  could  sell  it,  without  license  of  his  chief  lord. 

In  an  account  of  the  family  of  Botcler,  of  Walden,  in  a  manuscript  in 
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the  possession  of  a  late  Earl  of  Peterborough,  it  is  stated  that  Geoffrey 
Boteler,  John,  and  Richard,  were  brothers  ;  that  Geoffrey  had  issue, 
William  and  Elizabeth  ;  that  William  being  enfeoffed  in  all  those  lands 
in  Walden  and  Ashden,  which  the  said  John  and  Richard,  his  uncles, 
after  the  death,  without  issue,  of  the  said  William  had  released  to 
Richard  Boteler  and  John  Keignys.  Thai  the  two  last  mentioned  gave 
these  lands  to  John  Strange,  or  Le  Strange,  and  the  said  Elizabeth  and 
her  lawful  issue  ;  and  afterwards,  that  John  Le  Strange,  of  Brockle, 
gave,  by  deed  dated  at  Walden  on  Tuesday  next  before  the  feast  of  the 
Annunciation  of  b.v.m.,  1 370.  these  lands  to  one  John  Waryn  (Warren  ?) 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  in  tail ;  with  remainder,  in  default  of  issue,  to 
Agnes  Mordaunt,  sister  of  the  ^aid  P-lizabeth  (mother  of  the  said  FAiz- 
abeth  and  Agnes),  and  their  right  heirs,  by  deed  dated  on  Sunday 
before  Michaelmas  1387;  that  Elizabeth  Waryn  died  without  issue, 
of  her  body;  that  Agnes  had  issue,  Robert  Mordaunt;  that  Robert 
had  issue,  William  ;  and  William  left  John  Mordaunt,  denominated  in 
bosco. 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  Hardmead, 

The  advowson,  which  had  been  given,  with  the  manor,  to  the  priory 
of  Merton,  by  the  family  of  Windsor,  remained  vested  in  the  convent, 
by  which  society  the  respective  presentations  to  the  redlory  were  reg- 
ularly made,  until  Henry  viii.,  having  determined  upon  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries,  made  a  forced  exchange  with  William  Lord  Windsor 
who  surrendered  Hardmead,  with  lands  in  Boveney,  Horton,  Wyrar- 
desbury,  and  Burnham,  to  the  king;  and  by  patent,  in  1543,  obtained 
a  grant  of  a  part  of  the  lands  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  in  Stoke  Poges,  in 
return.  In  1544,  a  fine  was  passed  between  the  king,  claimant,  and 
William  Windsor,  knight.  Lord  Windsor,  deforcients,  of  20  messuages, 
1,000  acres  of  land,  300  acres  of  meadow,  1,000  acres  of  pasture,  100 
acres  of  wood,  and  100  acres  of  furze,  in  Hardmead,  Boveney,  Horton, 
Wyrardesbury,  and  Burnham,  for  which  the  king  gave  to  Lord  Windsor 
certain  marks  of  silver.  And  by  patent,  in  the  same  year,  1544,  the 
king  granted  the  advowson  of  the  recflory  of  Hardmead,  and  lands 
there,  and  in  Filgrave  and  Lathbury,  late  belonging  to  the  abbey  of 
Lavendon,  to  Thomas  Lane;  by  whom,  about  1550,  it  was  conveyed 
to  Thomas  Ardys,  who  is  presumed  to  have  left  it  to  his  son,  Edward 
Ardys,  he  having  exercised  the  right  of  patronage  in  1552,  1560,  and 
1563  ;  and  about  1570,  Ardys  conveyed  it  to  the  Catesbys,  by  whom  the 
manor  had  been  previously  acquired. 

The  Catesbys  appear  to  have  obtained  the  estate  of  Hardmead 
through  the  marriage  of  William  Catesby  to  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Lord  Zouche.  This  William  died  in  1485  ;  and  was  buried  in  the 
church,  as  were  also  many  of  his  descendants  ;  of  whom  Thomas 
Catesby  obtained  a  grant,  both  of  the  advowson  and  manor,  from  Henry 
VIII.,  in  1544;  and  died  possessed  in  1577.  Another  Thomas  Catesby, 
supposed  son  of  Francis,  and  grand-son  of  the  former  Thomas,  in  1670, 
sold  these  possessions  to  Sir  John  Maynard,  knight,  sergeant-at-law 
in  the  time  of  Cromwell  and  Charles  11. ;  and  passed,  by  the  marriage 
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of  his  grand -daughter,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Maynard,  of  Clifton 
Reynes  (after  having  been  intermediately  transferred  to  Alexander 
Small,  surgeon  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  the  right  of  paironage  exer- 
ised  by  the  trustees  and  guardians  of  his  infant  son,  Alexander  Small, 
in  1759),  to  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  knight  and  fourth  bart. ;  and  afterwards, 
his  son.  Sir  John  Hobart,  fifth  bart.,  exercised  the  patronage  in  172  j. 
He  was  elec^ted  in  1725,  k.b.  ;  in  1728,  made  Baron  Hobart  of  Blick- 
ling  ;  and  in  1746,  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  ;  and  so  continued  in  his 
successors,^  the  Barons  Hobart  and  Earls  of  Buckinghamshire,  until 
1792  ;  in  which  year  the  estate  and  advowson  were  purchased  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Robert  Earl  of  Kinnoul ;  whose  son  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Robert  Hay  Drummond,  having  succeeded  to  the  titles  and  estates  of 
his  father  in  1 804,  soon  afterwards  sold  the  advowson  to  Robert  Shed- 
don,  of  Gower  Street,  in  Middlesex  ;  in  whose  family  it  remains. 

Rectors  of  Hardmead. 

GiLBERTUS,  presented  in  1223,  by  the  convent  of  Merton,  **  adEccliam  de  Hardmead.*' 

Walter  de  Dene  died  in  1262. 

Ralph  de  Freingiiam,  presented  by  the  convent  of  Merton,  in  1262. 

Geoffry  died  in  131 1. 

John  de  Merton,  instituted  3  November  131 1,  on  the  presentation  ofthe  convent  of 

Merton.    At  his  cession 
Walter  de  Drayton  succeeded  5  March  13 15.     He  exchanged  for  a  moiety  of 

Danbury,  in  London  Diocese,  with 
William  de  Castlkton,  2  August   1318 ;  he  died  in  1329  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  de  Clipstone,  instituted  17  February  1329.     He  resigned  in  1330. 
Henry  de  Swinford  succeeded  i  December  133a ;  on  his  cession, 
John  de  Tone  worth  was  instituted  Odlober  1341.     He  died  ;  and 
William  de  Hanley  was  instituted  4  August  1349.     He  exchanged  for  Scholing- 

ham,  in  Nottinghamshire,  with 
Adam  de  Navesby,  13  June  1354.     He  resigned  in  1357  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  Tybotis,  who  resigned  2  August  1357  ;  and  dying, 
William  Champeneys  was  instituted  November  1358.    He  exchanged  for  another 

benefice,  with 
John  de  Pederton,  alias  Winchecombe  12  0<5lober  1359,  who  exchanged  for  Stoke 

Dennis,  in  Somersetshire,  with 

John  de  Medelton,  12  January  I3(.6  ;  and  died  in  1375.     He  was  succeeded  by 
OHN  de  Peche,  presented  13  November  1375.     At  whose  death, 
John  Mansel  was  instituted  10  April  1388.     He  resigned  ;  and 
Thomas  Botiler,  was  instituted  26  February  1411.     He  also  resigned  ;  and 
Thomas  Allen  was  instituted  21  November  14 13,     On  his  cession, 
William  Barton,  was  instituted  12  April  1414  ;  and  on  his  resignation, 
Thomas  Fowkf;r  was  instituted  7  September  14 14. 
Edmund  Foxton  resigned  in  1447. 
William  Botiler,  presented  to  July  1447. 
Richard  Simpson  resigned  in  1465. 
John  Cowper  succeeded  14  August  1465.     He  died  ;  and 
Robert  Story  was  instituted  27  November  1483.     On  his  cession, 
John  Kirkby  was  instituted  23  April  i486. 
John  Freeman  occurs  redlor  in  1520.     He  died ;  and 
John  Westwood  was  instituted  29  0(5lober  1525  ;  and  on  his  cession, 
Edward  Dicconson,  b.a.,  was  instituted  2  December  1529,  as  his  predecessors  were, 

by  the  convent  of  Merton  ;  and  at  his  death, 
William  Smith  was  instituted  2  May  1541,  on  the  presentation  of  the  king  ;  and  at 

his  death,  was  succeeded  by 
William  Harnays,  instituted  10  January  1552,  on  the  presentation  of  Edward 
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Ardys.     At  his  death, 
William  Mott  was  presented  14  March  1560,  by  the  same  patron.     He  resigned  ; 

and 
Robert  R  aynsford  was  presented  in  1563,  by  the  same  patron ;  and  at  his  decease, 

his  successor  was 
William  Fowler,  instituted  10  May  1604,  on  the  presentation  of  Thomas  Catcsby. 

He  occurs  re<5tor  in  1650  ;  and  was   buried  here,  18  Odtober  1562  ;  being  suc- 
ceeded by 
Richard  Kearsey,  m.a.,  indu<5ted  2  December  1652  ;  who  was  rector  in  1655  ;  and 

died  in  1668  ;  being  also  redlor  of  Toddington,  Bedfordshire,  where  be  resided. 
John  Pateman,  b.a.,  instituted  16  August  1668,  indu<5led  18  August,  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  Mr.  Catesby.     He  died  re<5lor;  and  was  buried  25  Februafy  1 720-1. 

He  had  been  previously  curate  here ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
William  Selth,  m.a.,  presented  i  July   1721,  by  Sir  John  Hobart,  bart. ;  on  his 

resignation 
Joseph  Ward,  b  a.,  was  instituted  i  November  1722,  and  indu<^led  3  November  on 

the  presentation  of  the  same  patron.     On  his  cession, 
John  Mingay,  b.a.,  was  instituted  5  August  1725,  on  the  same  presentation;  but 

quitted  it  for  a  benefice  in  Norfolk.     On  his  cession, 
Edward  Al.\nson,  m.a.,  was  instituted  31  December  1729,  on  the  presentation  of 

John  Lord  Hobart,  Baron  of  Blickling.     He  was  also  re<5tor  of  Clifton  Reynes  ; 

and  was  buried  15  August  1745. 
Robert  Fowlkes,  m.a.,  inducted  30  May  1746,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Right 

Hon  John  Lord  Hobart.     He  resigned  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Thomas  Chapman,  ll.d.,  indudled  12  July  1745,  <^"  the  presentation  of  the  Right 

Hon  John  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.     He  resigned  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Roger  Sturgeon,  m.a.,  indudted  27  April  i750,on  the  same  presentation.   Hedied; 

and  was  succeeded  by 
William  Gardner,  m.  a.,  indu<J:\ed  18  May  1759,  on  the  presentation  of  Alexander 

Small,  an  infant,  by  the  consent  of  Martha  Owen,  his  guardian  ;  at  his  death, 
Thomas  Radford,  M.A. ,  was   induc^ted   12  July   1802,  on  the  presentation  of  the 

Right  Hon  Robert  Earl  of  Kinnoul.     He  died  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Bartlet  Goodrick,  m.a.,  inducted  19  April  181 7,  on  the  presentation  of  the  exe- 
cutors of  the  late  Robert  Sheddon,  at  his  death,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Bartlet  George  Goodrick.  b.a.,  who  w?s  instituted  in  1856. 

SL  Alary' s  Churchy  Hardmeady 

The  church,  which  dates  from  the  12th  Century,  appears  to  have 
consisted  originally  of  chancel,  nave,  with  north  aisle,  and  western 
tower.  In  the  14th  Century  a  south  aisle  was  added,  with  embattled 
clerestory,  em  battlements  were  also  added  to  the  tower.  The  font 
dates  from  the  same  period.  Fragments  of  an  earlier  font,  Norman, 
which  were  found,  liave  been  built  in  at  the  doorway  of  the  south  porch. 

In  the  years  1 860-1  the  whole  church  which  was  much  delapidated, 
was  restored.  New  roofs  were  placed  over  the  chancel  and  nave, 
while  the  aisle  roofs  were  made  good  with  the  old  material,  and  some 
carved  bosses  from  the  old  refixed.  Three  new  windows  were  put  in 
the  east  end  of  the  chancL'l,  which  has  evidently  fallen  at  some  time, 
and  the  meanest  windows  had  been  placed.  The  whole  of  the  interior 
fittings,  which  were  most  poor  and  unsuitable,  were  removed,  and  re- 
placed by  good  oak  choir  stalls  in  the  chancel,  with  prayer  desk, 
lecflern,  litany  desk  and  pulpit  handsomely  carved.  Some  good  solid 
old  oak  seats  were  restored  in  their  original  position,  and  the  rest  of  the 
church  was  reseated  with  solid  oak  to  match  the  old.  The  two  win- 
dows in  the  chancel,  which  are  original,  are  good.    That  on  the  north 
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has  a  few  fragments  of  good  old  stained  glass,  li  is  mentioned  by 
Lipscombe  that  the  east  window  contained  an  effigy  of  the  blessed 
virgin  Jlary.  All  trace  of  this  must  have  been  lust  when  tlie  east  end 
fe!I.  Some  fragments,  however  of  the  old  mulHons  wi;re  discovered  in 
the  chimneys  of  the  old  re<5lorj'  house,  sufficient  to  guide  the  archite<il 
in  drawing  the  new,  thus  reproducing,  as  he  thought,  ihe  original  east 
window.  When  the  chancel  was  restored,  a  monument  to  Francis 
Calesby  dec.  1636,  was  removed  to  the  north  aisle.  It  had  evidently 
been  before  removed,  and  was  most  inconveniently  built  up  against 
the  aliat.  This  monument,  profusely  ornamented,  contains  in  a  recess 
the  recumbent  figure  of  a  man  with  his  hands  clasped  in  prayer,  and  a 
curious  latin  inscription.  On  the  south  wall  opposite,  there  was  built 
into  the  wall  a  memorial  brass  of  another  Francis  Catesby.  This  brass 
is  mentioned  by  Lipscombe  as  being  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel.  It 
had  been  lost,  and  was  found  in  a  cottage  at  Clifton  Reynes.  It  is  the 
effigy  of  a  man,  beneath  which  is  an  inscription,  requesting  prajers  for 
the  soul  of  Francis  Catesby, 


®f  Qonr  tbargtt  ^g  far  t^c  ^onlc  of  Jfnintjis ; 
Cattfbg  of  DBrUmtEllt  iL>tnt  l^t  gonngcfl  Boniie  nf 
^ntong  •Kattibgt  of  ^Ibijflan  (feEquger^tieffjili  § 
U^ii^c  /rBittgs  ^cccftj)))  t^c  ix}  bai)  of  ;^uguft  in 
t^t  gticof  oiiit  it'oibo^oHa  ^<i.M€^^bj ,  6n 
to^ofe  lioQlt  anit  all  Cyiiftcn  goli  ^abc  ^tirg  Hini 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  are  two  neat  m;irble  tabti 
memory  of  members  of  the  Shedden  family. 
There  are  three  bells  in  the  tower  inscribed  : 

/i>j/  ,■  VOX  AVGVSTINI  SONET  IN  AVRE  DEI, 
Second:  SANCTA  MARIA  ORA  P  NOBIS. 
T/iinl. ■  VOCOli.    lOHANES.    This  is  a  14111  Century  beU. 
There  is  also  an  empty  bell  carriage.     There  is  an  unauth 
tradition  about  this  missing  bell,  that  is  lies  embedded  in  the 
the  north  side  of  the  church,  which  surrounded    the  : 
the  Catesbys,  that  was  demolished  about  150  years  ago. 
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In  the  tower  is  kept  the  bier  which  is  still  used  for  burials.  This  relic 
of  antiquity  has  the  following  carved  upon  the  frame  work  : 

ROBERD  HE7tN5?ND  FR7VNCES  PVRNNY  CHVRCHWARNS 

T  C     1O70    W  S      W  C 

In  the  church  yard,  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Wellingtonia  gigantia^  which  was  planted  by  the  late  Sir  Samuel 
Wilberforce,  in  1861,  upon  the  re-opening  of  the  church  after  its 
restoration. 

The  old  parish  registers  date  from  1555,  and  are  complete  to  the 
present  time. 

Hardmead  Rectory. 

The  re<5lory  is  rated  in  the  King's  books  at  ;^i  3/6/1  oj,  and  is  now 
of  the  yearly  net  value  of  £10^.  The  tithes  were  commuted  for 
;^i77/i3/-,  and  there  are  21  acres  of  glebe  land. 

The  redlory  house  was  eredled  in  1858,  and  is  of  red  brick  with  stone 
dressings,  in  the  Domestic  Gothic  style.  It  is  situated  a  short  distance 
north-west  from  the  church.  In  taking  down  the  old  parsonage,  the 
mullions  of  the  chancel  windows  were  discovered,  forming  a  portion 
of  a  fire-place. 

Hardmead  Charity, 

The  poor  have  a  rent-charge  of  £^  a  year,  left  by  an  unknown  donor, 
and  issuant  out  of  the  manorial  estate. 
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STWOOD  is  situated  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  county; 
being  bounded  on  the  north  and  east,  by  Bedfordshire;  by 
North  Crawley  on  the  south  ;  and  by  Hardmead  on  the  west. 
The  village  is  on  the  road  out  of  Bedford  to  Chicheley  and 
Sherington,  where  it  falls  in  with  the  great  northern  turn-pike  between 
Newport  Pagnell  and  Olney.  It  is  6  miles  north-east,  from  Newport 
Pagnell ;  and  6  miles  south-east  from  Olney.  It  occupies  a  small 
projedling  point  of  the  Newport  Hundred,  on  the  eastern  border,  as 
its  name  seems  to  indicate  ;  Astwood,  that  is  Eastwood,  formed  a  pen- 
insular projedlion  about  the  middle  of  the  modern  Hundred,  and  in 
the  ancient  division  called  Moulsho.  The  population  in  1891,  was  187. 
The  area  is  1,281  acres. 

Manorial  History  of  Astwood. 

The  manor  was  surveyed  in  Hardmead,  now  a  distindl  parish,  in 
1082,  as  the  land  of  William  Fitz  Ausculf,  under  its  ancient  name 
Herouldmede ;  in  which  Hervey  held  under  him  one  hide,  excepting 
half  a  virgate,  as  a  manor.  Here  was  one  carucate  ;  and  a  plough  was 
kept  with  two  villeins,  two  bordars,  and  one  servant  ;  and  woods  for 
24  hogs.  It  was  and  had  been  rated  at  1 2/-  ;  in  the  days  of  king  Edward 
at  20/-.  This  land  had  been,  in  the  Saxon  times,  holden  by  Godwin, 
a  man  of  Ulf,  and  he  could  sell  it.  - 

In  the  same  ville,  Pagan  held  also,  under  the  same  lord,  half  a  vir- 
gate. There  were  two  oxgangs  of  land,  and  they  were  kept  there  with 
pasture  for  two  oxen  ;  with  wood  for  five  hogs.  It  was  then  rated  at 
2/-,  but  in  the  time  of  '.king  Edward,  at  £z.  This  land,  Godric,  a  man 
of  Oswi,  had  holden,  and  could  sell  it. 

This  estate  descended  from  Fitz  Ausculf  to  the  family  of  Paganel. 
Fulk  Paganel  had  a  grandson,  Gervase,  who,  in  1 182,  confirmed  to  the 
monks  of  Tickford,  the  chapel  of  Estwode,  which  seems  to  be  the  first 
mention  of  this  place  in  ecclesiastical  history. 

From  the  Paganels,  this  manor  passed  in  marriage  to  the  family  of 
Somery.  Roger  ue  Somery  held  this  estate  in  1272;  and  the  same 
Roger,  or  one  of  the  same  name,  in  1290  ;  and  it  continued  in  that  line 
until  John  de  Somery  was  possessed  in  1342.  A  fine  was  levied  about 
three  years  afterwards  between  William  de  North  well,  clerk,  and  Robert 
de  Rokeley,  of  this  manor,  and  also  of  the  church,  manor  and  advowson 
(presumed  to  be  the  ecclesiastical  manor),  to  the  use  of  William  de 
North  well;  but  the  marriage  of  the  Suttons,  Barons  of  Dudley,  with 
the  Bottetourts,  brought  this  manor  into  the  latter  family,  Margaret, 
wife  of  John  Sutton,  and  Joan,  wife  of  Thomas  Bottetourt,  having,  by 
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an  inquisition,  been  returned  as  sisters  and  co-heirs  of  Roger  Somery ; 
nevertheless,  the  manor  called  Rokeley's  had  been  dis-severed  from  the 
original  manor  of  Fitz  Ausculf ;  and  Robert  de  Rokeley,  in  1345,  levied 
a  fine  of  Rokeley's  manor,  which  he  had  either  inherited  or  obtained 
by  purchase  fiom  the  Buttons  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.  that,  by  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Rokeley,  it  passed  to  Richard 
Alban.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  vi.,  this  estate  com- 
ing to  the  family  of  Ingleton,  lords  of  Thornton,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  viii.  passed  in  marriage  with  Jane  daughter  of 
Robert  Ingleton,  to  Humphrey  Tyrrell ;  whose  son  and  heir,  George 
Tyrrell,  by  deed  dated  6  May  1558,  transferred  the  same  to  Richard 
Chibnall,  son  of  Thomas  Chibnall ;  who  was  an  inhabitant  of  this  place 
and  was  buried  in  Astwood  church,  in  1553.  Thomas  Chibnall,  grand- 
son of  Richard,  by  lease  and  release,  dated  27  and  28  June  1667,  sold 
it  to  John  Trevor  and  John  Upton,  in  trust,  for  the  use  of  John  Thurloe, 
late  secretary  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  lord  protcdlor  ;  and  it  passed  by 
the  marriage,  after  his  death,  of  his  daughter  Anne,  to  Francis  Brace, 
attorney-at-law,  of  Bedford.  John  Thurloe  Brace,  her  son,  was  pos- 
sessed of  this  estate  in  1735,  holden  as  of  the  manor  of  Newport 
Pagnell  and  honour  of  Amphill. 

The  Manor  of  Astwood  Bury^ 

Which  was  the  property  of  Joane,  wife  of  Thomas  Bottetourt.  sister 
and  co-heir  of  Roger  de  Somery,  the  last  heir  male  of  that  family, 
passed  to  the  Barons  Zouche,  of  Harringworth,  who  held  it  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  vi.,  to  1538,  when  John  Lord  Zouche,  by  deed  dated 
27  November,  1538,  sold  the  manor  of  Astwood  Bury  to  Edmund 
Hazelwood  ;  who,  in  February  1540,  conveyed  it  to  Thomas  Norwood. 
His  descendant,  Tyringham  Norwood,  afier  having  spent  much  money 
on  the  manor-house  (supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  last  of  the 
Zouches),  sold  it,  about  1622,  to  Alderman  Samuel  Cranmer,  brewer, 
in  London  ;  who  by  an  inquisition  taken  at  his  death,  7  April  1640, 
was  returned  to  have  died  possessed  of  the  manor  of  Astwood  Bury, 
alias  Atywood,  and  that  he  held  tlie  same  in  soccage  of  Edward  Lord 
Dudley;  that  Cajsar  Cranmer,  his  son  and  heir,  was  of  the  age  of  six 
years  ;  which  Caesar  (afterwards  knighted,  temp.  Charles  11.),  mortgaged 
all  his  estate  here  to  Sarah,  relidl  of  John  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset ; 
who  afterwards  intermarried  with  Lord  Coleraine,  and  bequeathed  all 
her  right  and  interest  in  this  estate  to  Langham  Booth,  brother  to  the 
Earl  of  Warrington.  His  trustee  having  first  foreclosed  the  equity  of 
redemption  from  the  family  of  Cranmer,  sold  it  in  Oc5lober  17 15,  to 
William  Lowndes,  junr.,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Treasury,  and  after- 
wards auditor  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  who  was  the  possessor  in 
1744.  He  died  in  1775  ;  and  his  eldest  son,  William  Lowndes,  who 
had  assumed  the  name  of  Stone,  in  addition  to  Lowndes,  having  died 
in  1772,  left  an  only  son,  William,  who  died  in  1836  ;  leaving  his  eldest 
son,  William  Lowndes  Stone  (great-grandson  and  heir-at-law  of  Audi- 
tor Lowndes),  the  possessor  of  the  manor  of  Astwood  Bury. 
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Ecclesiastical  History. 

Astwood  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  presentation  of  the  crown.  The  church 
was  founded  on  the  lands  of  Fulk  Paganel,  and  given  by  him  to  the 
monastery  of  Tickford.  In  the  charter  of  Gervase  Paganel,  dated  1 187, 
it  IS  called  **  Capella  de  Estwode." 

In  the  taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas,  1291,  the  entry  is  "Eccl'ia  de 
Astwode,  ;^6/i3/4"  but  no  mention  is  made  of  a  vicarage,  so  that  it 
is  not  certain  whether  it  was  then  endowed. 

The  presentations  of  this  vicarage  continued  to  be  made  by  the  prior 
and  convent  of  Tickford  (except  when  the  temporalities  of  the  priory 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  crown),  till  the  dissolution  of  that  religious 
house  in  1526,  when  all  its  possessions,  including  the  chapel,  were 
given  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  for  the  better  endowment  of  his  colleges  at 
Ipswich  and  Oxford. 

The  advowson  was  given  to  the  cardinal's  College  in  Oxford,  and 
the  dean  and  chapter  presented  to  the  vicarage  in  1527,  1528,  1533, 
and  1535.  The  subsequent  presentations  have  all  been  made  by  the 
crown.  The  vicarage  is  rated,  in  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  of  Henry 
VIII.  at  ;^6/6/8. 

The  redlory  of  Astwood  was  granted,  by  letters  patent,  dated  28 
September,  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  29th  year  of  her  reign,  to  Charles 
Bagot  and  Bartholomew  Yardley,  at  a  reserved  rent  of  1 3/4  per  annum ; 
yet,  m  a  terrier  dated  1O74,  and  signed  by  Francis  King,  vicar,  it  is 
stated  that,  **  to  the  vicarage  belongs  the  tithe  of  the  whole  parish." 

The  approximate  value  of  the  living  at  the  present  time  is  ;^i87,  and 
net  value  £i^i  per  annum. 

Vicars  0/  Astwood. 

Thomas  de  Newport,  instituted   1222,  on  the  presentation  of  the  convent  of 

Tickford. 
Thomas  occurs  vicar  in  1298,  and  died  in  13 17. 
Arnoldus  de  Belle  Ville,  instituted  4  OdL   131 7,  he  resigned  for  Newport 

Pagnell. 
John  Cole,  instituted  11  Jan.  1319 :  exchanged  for  Newport  Vicarage  with 
Arnoldus  de  Belle  Ville,  who  was  instituted  a  second  time  in  May,  1329. 
William  Win  van  was  instituted  in  1338  on  the  king's  presentation. 
Richard,  or  Ralph  Morton,  succeeded  in  1340;  and  died  vicar  in  1346. 
John  de  Sybthorp  was  instituted,  March  1346,  on  the  presentation  of  the  king,  on 

account  of  having  the  temporalities  of  Tickford  priory  m  his  hands,  by  reason  of 

the  wars  with  !b  ranee.     He  resigned  and 
Adam  de  Flannberg  was  instituted  8  Jan.  1347.    At  his  decease 
William  Payne  de  Stanton  was  instituted  13  Sep.  1349,  the  temporalities  of 

Tickford  being  still  in  the  king's  hands,  on  his  cession 
Roger  Keee  was  instituted  11  Nov.  135 1. 
Johornnes  Fitz  Phillippi  was  instituted  7  Sep.  1353. 
Richard  Covene  was  instituted  15  May  1382,  on  the  presentation  of  the  king.    He 

exchanged  for  Fakenhurst,  in  Kent,  with 
John  Waltonshurst,  12  Aug.  1385  ;  who  exchanged  for  Clophill,  Beds,  with 
William  Wallman,  18  Nov.  1388,  on  his  resignation  he  was  succeeded  by 
John  Cook,  12  June  1397,  presented  by  the  king;  and  at  his  death, 
Thomas  Spencer  was  instituted  30  Odl.  1440,  on  the  presentation  of  the  convent  of 

Tickford. 
John  Brian  succeeded  about  1460 ;  on  his  resignation, 
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William  Ryfon  was  instituted  May  9,  1467. 

Thomas  Hamkey  was  instituted  Jan  10,  1469.    He  resigned ;  and 

John  Kirkby  was  instituted  July  16,  1474. 

Arnold  was  instituted  June  1480,  and,  on  his  cession 

Hugh  Burton  was  instituted  Nov.  19,  148^. 

Robert  Gostwick,  instituted  Nov.  5,  149b.    He  resigned ;  and 

Henry  Wydons  was  instituted  Dec.  7,  1500.    He  died  ;  and 

Robert  Wyddens  was  instituted  21  May,  1505. 

Richard  Water  was  instituted  24  March  1527,  on  the  presentation  of  the  dean  and 

canons  of  King^s  College,  Oxford,  at  his  resignation. 
Thomas  Steven  was  instituted  Feb.  11,  1535.    He  occurs  vicar  in  15^2. 
William  Motte,  instituted  Dec.  2,  1554,  on  the  presentation  of  the  bishop  by  lapse. 
Richard  Raynsford  succeeded  in  1566  or  1567  ;  and  quitted  it  for  Hardwick. 
Thomas  Potter  was  presented  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  instituted  23  August  1573, 

on  his  cession 
George  Richardson  was  instituted  24  June  157^,  on  the  presentation  of  Reginald 

He  occurs  vicar  in  1607.     He  died ;  ana 

Roger  Barker,  m.a.,  of  All  Soul's  College,  Oxon,  was  instituted  24  September 

1613,  on  the  presentation  of  the  king. 
Francis  King  was  vicar  before  1660,  and  occurs  in  1666 ;  at  his  death 
George  White,  m.a.,  was  instituted  16  February  1689,  on  the  king's  presentation. 

At  his  decease 
William  Pomfret,  b.a.,  was  presented  by  the  king  and  queen,  and  instituted  27 

May  1689.    He  was  buried  here  December  21,  1704. 
Robert  Woodward,  m.a.,  instituted  5  January  1704,  on  the  queen's  presentation. 

He  resigned ;  and 
William  Nevill  was  instituted  23  December  1 706,  on  the  presentation  of  the  queen. 

He  died  here  and  was  buried  in  the  church ;  being  succeeded  by  his  son 
William  Nevill,  m.a.,  indudled  i  September  1726,  on  the  presentation  of  George 

III.    He  had  been  fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
Thomas  Lowndes,  ll.b.,  instituted  in  1752.    He  was  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, son  of  William  Lowndes  of  this  parish;  rei^or  of  North  Crawley  in  1771 ; 

and  died  27  December  1 797,  aet  73  ;  being  succeq^led  by 
Robert  Lowndes,  ll.b.,  instituted  23  February  1798,  on  the  presentation  of  the 

king.     At  his  death 
S.  F.  Cumbrrlege,  m.a.,  was  presented  in  1839,  by  the  Lord  High  Chancelor. 
Charles  Cumberlege  Ware  was  presented  in  1856.     He  was  succeeded  by 
W.  H.  Veron  who  was  instituted  in  187 1. 
C.  W.  Cahusac,  m.a.,  was  presented  in  1877. 
George  Morley,  was  presented  in  1891.    He  resigned,  and 
Hector  Mawson,  was  instituted  upon  the  presentation  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in 

1893- 

SL  Peter* s  Churchy  Asiwood, 

The  church  is  an  ancient  edifice,  comprising  a  chancel,  clerestoried 
nave,  south  aisle  and  porch,  and  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  tower, 
nave  and  aisle  are  embattled,  and  covered  with  lead  ;  the  chancel  has 
a  tiled  gable  roof.  The  tower,  which  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  with 
a  demi-o<5lagonal  stair  turret  at  its  north-west  comer,  contains  a  clock 
and  three  bells  inscribed  : 

First :  ^  SANCTA  KATERINA  ORA  PRO  NOBIS. 
Second:  ^  SIT  NOMEN  DOMINI  BENEDICTVM. 
Third:  ^fi  GOD  SAVE  OVR  KING  1631     IK. 

The  porch  is  modern.  The  nave  is  lighted  by  six  three-light  win- 
dows in  the  clerestory  ;  and  the  nave  and  aisle  are  divided  by  four 
pointed  arches,  supported  by  the  three  short  quadruple  pillars.   These 
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columns  and  arches  are  in  the  Decorated  style ;  as  are  also  the 
windows  on  the  south  side,  of  two  and  three  lights.  The  clerestory 
and  roof  are  Perpendicular,  with  flat  arches  to  the  windows,  and  good 
moulded  ribs  to  the  roof.  The  tower  arch,  open  to  the  nave,  is  lofty; 
the  chancel  arch  rests  on  de mi- circular  columns.  Some  of  the  old  oak 
benches  remain.  The  font,  which  is  large  and  square,  but  quite  plain, 
is  supported  on  four  circular  shafts  with  moulded  caps  and  bases.  The 


4(l[  jjanr  c^ritt  ^rsg  for  %  (ofoU  of  C^omu  C^nimslt  S!  fbz  % 
sotolts  of  £mint  £  ^Utt  \pB  bruits  ta\pz^tt\jamxe'ittuStltJi'i^'iv^ 
of  lannBtQ  l^t  sciE  of  atix  bib  gatr  h  t^aiofonil  fytrc  ^imbnlr  £  xxm^. 

Cdi  laro  UlatnT  )m  bermittj  ifta  paiBtni 
Stnc  terra  Iratax  taio  nafdliir  bt  moTiatnc 
Sirmm  tors  tegal  tttmaa  fccn  itiamti 
^nnbns  its  jjjditsi  ^tirit'  alia  jictat. 


chancel  is  small ;  the  east  window  is  of  three  lights,  with  good  tracery 
in  the  head;  the  ceilingisoneof  open  rafters  with  sunk  plasterpanels  ; 
and  the  piscina  and  ambry  remain  in  the  south  wall. 
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A  fragment  of  the  old  stoupe  remains  near  the  south  door ,  at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  wall  of  the  aisle  is  a  piscina  and  ambry,  thus 
showing  this  to  have  been  the  lady  chapel. 

In  the  floor  of  the  south  aisle,  partly  covered  by  a  pew,  is  a  large 
sepulchral  slab,  which  had  the  effigies  of  a  man  between  two  females, 
and  the  emblems  of  SS.  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  at  the  corners. 
The  symbolical  emblems  of  SS.  Mark  and  John  are  lost ;  the  remain- 
ing metallic  portion  of  this  memorial  is  carefully  placed  upon  the  east 
wall  of  the  aisle,  and  is  inscribed  in  the  usual  black  letters. 

Upon  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  is  a  fragment  of  a  brass,  inscribed  : 

'§k  iuttt  llojerss  ^tBton  qui  obijt 
. .  timo  bie  mtnsis  Sitfimbt  ^n  . . 
bomisd  Pillmo  €€€€  |[ono  tnha 
^nimt  ppinttm'  Urtns  ^^mta» 

There  are  several  monuments  of  the  family  of  Lowndes  of  Astwood 
Bury,  and  also  of  the  Lay  ton  family,  to  whom  they  were  allied.  Amongst 
the  former  is  a  mural  monument,  having  on  the  pediment  a  bust,  in  high 
relief,  of  an  aged  man,  in  a  large  close-bottomed  wig ;  and  above  it 
the  crest :  On  a  wreath,  a  lion's  head  erased,  with  a  sprig  of  laurel  in 
its  mouth.     The  inscription  reads  : 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  William  Lowndes,  of  Ast wood-bury,  Esq.,  who  was  more 
than  53  years  the  Husband  of  Margaret,  only  daughter  of  Thomas  Layton,  Esq'*  of 
the  same  parish.  He  lived  with  a  true  sense  of  real  happiness  in  the  social  love  and 
affe<5lion  of  her  the  best  oi  wives,  whose  virtues  are  truly,  but  not  fully  described  on 
the  adjoining  monument.  He  now  lies  interred  with  her  in  the  same  grave.  He  was 
the  younger  son  of  a  most  honoured  Father,  William  Lowndes,  of  Winslow,  in  the 
County  of  Bucks,  Esq'-  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  reigns  of  King  W^illiam  3** 
Queen  Anne,  and  King  George  i"^*  which  employment  for  many  years  he  executed 
with  fidelity,  skill,  honour,  and  abilities,  as  well  in  office  as  in  Parliament,  for  the  true 
Interest  and  Service  of  his  County,  and  to  which  just  charadler  of  him  may  properly 
be  added  the  following  entry  from  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  22  Jan7. 
1723;  **M'*  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  acquainted  the  House,  that  this  House 
had  lost  a  very  useful  member,  and  the  Public  as  able  and  honest  a  Servant  as  ever 
the  Crown  had,  by  the  death  of  William  Lowndes,  Esq."  He  died  20  Jan^*  1723  in 
the  J 2^  year  of  his  age,  and  lies  buried  at  Winslow,  amongst  diver  of  his  ancestors. 

The  above  William  Lowndes,  Esq.,  of  this  Paiish  held  and  enjoyed  for  45  years  the 
office  ot  one  of  the  autiitors  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  granted  to  him  for  life,  in 
reversion,  by  the  aforesaid  Queen  Anne.  He  died  the  b^^  day  of  March  1795,  i°  the 
88^'*  year  of  his  age,  with  humble  hopes  of  a  joyful  resurre<5lion  to  eternal  life.  Amen. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  monument  to  Samuel  Cranmer,* 
of  Astwood  Bury.  The  arms  :  Arg.  on  a  chev.  Az.  three  quatrefoils, 
between  three  pelicans  S.  vulning  themselves  :  impaling  three  savage 
men  girdled  Vert,  each  holding  a  shield  Arg.  charged  with  cross  Gu. 
The  inscription  is  : 

Here  under  lyeth  the  body  of  Samuell  Cranmer,  Esq.   He  was  bom  at  Aulcester  in 

♦  The  inscription  on  Alderman  Cranraer's  tomb  is  wrong.  He  is  there  erroneously 
stated  to  descend  from  Richard,  elder  brother  of  the  Archbishop  ;  whereas  he  really 
did  descend  from  Richard,  second  son  of  John,  elder  brother  of  the  Archbishop.  The 
Archbishop  had  no  brother  named  Richard. 
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the  county  of  Warwick,  about  the  year  1575,  and  dyed  A""  1640.  He  descended  in 
a  dire<5t  line  from  Richard  Cranmcr,  elder  brother  of  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. He  was  first  maryed  to  the  Widd.  of  M' •  Enyon,  but  she  dying  without  issue 
by  him,  he  afterwards  maryed  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Wood,  of  Hackney,  in 
Com.  Midd.  Esq.  by  whome  he  had  two  children,  Caesar  and  Mary. 

Here  lyeth  also  Maiy  his  second  wife.  She  was  bom  at  Hackney,  in  August  1604, 
and  dyed  in  Aprill  1684,  being  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  ii. 

After  the  death  of  Samuell  Cranmer,  Esq.  she  married  S'-  Henry  Chester,  Knt.,of 
the  Bath,  3d  son  of  S'-  Anthony  Chester,  of  Chichcley,  in  Com.,  Bucks,  Bart.,  whome 
she  survived. 

Verita  non  quent  angulos  ;  Fortis  est  Veritas. 

Et  praevalebit  sed  Genus  et  proavos  et  quae  non 

Fecimus  Ipsi  vix  ea  nostra  voco 

Hoc  posuit  monumentum  Caesar  Wood  At«*  Cranmer  Miles  in  patris  et  matris  sui 
memoriam.  An*>*  Dom.  i6S^  annog :  piimoyacobt  sgcundi}<.eg}s.  Defun<5torum  este 
memores,  ut  m  pace  requiescant. 

The  church  yard  is  the  prettiest  in  this  part  of  the  Hundreds,  and 
is  planted  with  ornamental  evergreens  ;  and  the  north  side  of  the 
church  is  completely  ivy-mantled.  Opposite  the  porch  is  the  base  of 
an  ancient  cross.  To  the  east  of  this  is  a  curious  grave  stone  with  a 
nude  figure,  endeavouring  to  get  out  of  a  coffin,  carved  in  bold  relief. 
The  inscription  reads :  Here  lieth  the  Body  of  Richard,  the  son  of 
Richard  Kilpin,  who  died  Octr.  y^  23d,  1724,  Aged  29  years. 

Youth  might  have  hoped, 

longer  time  to  see ; 
But  in  this  world, 

all  things  uncertain  be. 

The  register  begins  in  the  year  1666,  and  contains  amongst  the 
entries,  the  following  : 

Caesar,  son  of  Caesar  Cranmer,  Esq.,  bur.  19  Oct.,  1667. 
William  Pomfret,  clerk,  vicar  of  parish,  bur.  2  Dec,  1704. 
Sir  Caesar  Cranmer,  bur.  19  August,  1707. 

Five  pounds  were  left  as  a  Charitable  Benefaction,  by  Clara  Lowndes,  who  died  25 
Aug.,  1794. 

In  the  register  is  an  inventory,  dated  3  May  1782,  made  by  order  of 
Luke  Heslop,  b.d.,  archdeacon  of  Bucks,  of  goods  and  eflfedls  belonging 
to  the  church  of  Astwood,  viz. 

A  communion  service ;  a  square  table  covered  with  green  cloth,  fringed ;  a  silver 
cup  with  a  cover :  a  silver  hafted  knife  and  fork  ;  a  pewter  plate ;  a  table  cloth ;  a 
napkin  and  towel,  together  with  a  hand-box  for  collecting  alms,  &c.,  Vestments  ;  a 
surplice  ;  a  silk  hood ;  a  velvet  cushion  for  the  pulpit ;  hangings  for  the  reading-desk  ; 
and  a  Bible,  Common  Prayer  Book,  and  Bishop  Jewel's  Defence  and  Refuge. 

In  the  tower,  are  three  bells  and  a  clock,  of  which  the  dial  plate  is  on  the  north 
front  of  the  tower.  The  inventory  is  signed  by  Thomas  Lowndes,  vicar ;  and  John 
Harting,  Thomas  W Ch.  Wardens. 

Asiwoodbury  House, 

Astwoodbury  House,  the  seat  of  the  Norwood,  Cranmer,  and  Lowndes 
families,  which  is  described  by  Browne  Willis  as  one  of  the  finest  old 
mansions  in  the  county,  was  taken  down  in  1799.     This  mansion  was 
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of  very  Urge  dimeDsions  judging  from  the  excavations  thai  are  sur- 
rouoded  by  portions  of  the  principal  moat,  which  is  much  wider  than 
the  two  contiguous  ones  that  were,  in  earlier  days,  used,  one  to  safe- 
guard the  live  stock,  and  the  other,  the  crops.  Carp  still  abound  in 
one  portion  of  the  larger  fosse.  The  fishpond,  too,  Js  still  traceable  at 
the  bottom  of  the  field,  nearer  the  village.  The  site  a<Jtually  covered 
by  the  residence  is  known  as  "  The  Green."  One  of  the  old  outbuild- 
ings build  of  wood  and  brick,  still  remains;  this  has  been  converted 
into  four  cottages.  The  dovecote  still  stands,  and  excites  the  curios- 
ity of  passing  strangers  by  its  conversion  into  two  cottages.  Unlike  (he 
more  antiquated  dovecote  at  Clifton  Reynes,  this  is  built  in  an  o<5langiilar 
form,  with  red  brick,  and  of  mathematical  precision.  The  interior 
contained  upwards  of  three  hundred  nesting  places.  A  large  beam 
standing  in  the  centre,  was  equipped  with  spiral  steps,  by  which  access 
was  gained  to  the  nests.  The  avenue  still  retains  its  old  trees  and  de- 
notes the  dire^on  of  the  chief  entrance. 

The  Manor  Houst,  Aitivood. 

This  was  a  very  large  residence,  this  having  become  so  delapidated, 
Mrs.  Williams  found  it  ni^cessary  to  pull  it  down  and  build  a  farm  house 
on  the  site,  near  the  village  green. 
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tHIS  parish  is  the  third  in  size  in  the  Newport  Hundreds,  being 
3,366  acres.  The  population  in  1851  numbered  914;  and  in 
1 89 1,  622  persons.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  byChicheley, 
Hardmead,  and  Astwood  ;  on  the  east,  by  Bedfordshire ;  on 
the  south,  by  Moulsoe  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Newport  Pagnell  and 
Chicheley.  The  village  is  3^^  miles  east  from  Newport  Pagnell ;  and 
6  miles  south-east  from  Olney.  It  is  large  and  scattered,  and  is  situ- 
ated upon  a  lofty  ridge  of  land.  It  is  in  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  Newport 
Pagnell,  rural  deanery  of  Newport,  archdeacony  of  Buckingham,  and 
the  Oxford  diocese.     The  congregationalists  have  a  chapel  here. 

Manorial  History  of  North  Crawley, 

Here  were  anciently  three  manors ;  but  the  only  account  which  is 
found  in  Domesday  Book,  describes  this  place  as  four  hides  of  land, 
holden  under  William  Fitz  Ausculf  by  William  his  subfeudatory,  for 
one  manor,  which,  in  the  Saxon  times,  had  been  holden  by  two  thanes. 
Herald  and  Alwi,  who  could  sell  it.  Here  were  four  carcuates  of  land, 
one  in  the  demesne  ;  and  seven  villeins  with  six  bordars  had  three 
carucates.  There  was  one  servant,  and  a  mill  of  20/-  rent ;  three  car- 
ucates  of  pasture ;  woods  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  hogs  ;  and  sixteen 
pence  rents.  It  was  and  had  been  estimated  at  forty  shillings  ;  and  in 
the  time  of  Edward,  at  £^. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  Crawley  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
included  in  Chicheley  and  Hardmead  ;  in  which  latter  parish,  the  land 
of  a  small  religious  house  dedicated  to  St.  Firmin.  is  said  to  have  been 
situated. 

The  principal  manor  is  presumed  to  have  been  part  of  the  honour  of 
Gloucester  ;  and  it  is  supposed,  that  it  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Rivers,  or  de  Redvers  family,  earls  of  Devonshire;  and  passed,  by 
Isabella  de  Fortibus,  sister  and  heir  of  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  who  was 
grand-daughter  of  Robert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  wife  of 
William  de  Fortibus.  earl  of  Albemarle. 

In  1108  the  manor  of  Crawley  was  in  possession  of  the  Filliols,  or 
Filiols ;  who  probably  derived  their  names  from  the  Latin  filioluSy  or 
the  French  filluel  (a  godson)  ;  which  supposition  is,  in  some  measure, 
corroborated  by  the  seal  appended  to  a  grant  of  William  Filiol,  to 
Coggeshall  abbey ;  having  the  representation  of  a  font,  with  a  king  on 
one  side,  and  a  bishop  on  the  other,  holding  a  child,  as  in  the 
ceremony  of  baptism.  The  name  appears  in  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey, 
amongst  those  who  came  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror;  but 
in  a  list  of  them,  at  the  end  of  a  life  of  William,  by  D*Eudemarc,  which 
appears  of  the  best  authority,  that  name  is  not  to  be  found. 
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The  first  of  this  name  and  family  that  occurs,  is  Robert  Fillol,  or 
Filliol,  who  held  lands  in  Leaden  Rodiyg,  about  the  time  of  Stephen. 

Little  Crawley, 

Little  Crawley  is  sometimes  called  PateshulFs  manor,  Elizabeth  Wake 
being  one  of  the  sisters  and  co-heiress  of  William  Pateshull  who  was 
possessed  of  this  manor  in  1360. 

By  an  inquisition  at  Newport  Pagnell,  16  September  1610,  George 
Annesley,  gent.,  was  returned  to  have  died  possessed  of  ;^  13/ 10/-  per 
annum  in  the  manor  of  PatteshuU,  alias  Little  Crawley,  in  North 
Crawley  and  Chicheley  ;  and  left  James  Annesley,  his  son  and  heir,  who 
was  forty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death 

In  Crawley  the  Countess  of  Oxford  held  one  knight*s-fee  of  Richard 
earl  of  Clare,  and  the  earl  received  scutage  for  the  same.  In  Little 
Crawley,  Geoffrey  de  Beauchamp  held  half  one  knight* s-fee  of  the  new 
feoffment  of  the  lord  the  king,  of  the  liberty  of  Dudley  and  of  the  fee 
of  Say  :  Richard  de  Lindesey  also  held  the  fourth  part  of  aknight*s-fee 
of  the  same  honour ;  and  Robert  de  Hercy  held  the  fourth  part  of  one 
knight*s-fee  in  Crawley,  of  Henr}'  de  Hastings,  of  the  honour  of  Hunt- 
ingdon. By  an  inquisition  holden  at  Aylesbury,  24  April  1585,  Thomas 
Tyringham,  was  returned  to  have  died  possessed  of  the  manor  of 
North  Crawley,  and  view  of  frankpledge  there  ;  and  of  two  messuages  and 
150  acres  in  Wavendon,  held  by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  as  of  the  honour 
of  Whitchurch,  by  fealty,  and  an  unknown  service ;  and  his  son  and 
heir  was  Anthony.  At  a  later  period  this  estate  passed  from  the  Dun- 
combes  to  the  Lowndes. 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  Crawley. 

The  advowson  belonged  to  the  earls  of  Devon  in  1 294.  It  after- 
wards came  to  the  Filiols,  who  presented  to  the  living  in  1327  ;  but 
the  Broughtons,  lords  of  a  second  manor  here,  had  an  alternative  turn, 
which  they  granted,  in  1 244,  to  the  priory  of  Caldwell ;  and  that  con- 
vent, inter  annos  1249  and  1251,  gave  up  their  interest  herein  to  the 
Filiols ;  so  that  family  became  possessed  of  the  entire  patronage,  till 
they  parted  with  it  to  Bohuns,  barons  of  Midhurst,  in  Sussex,  about 
1350.  From  the  Bohuns,  this  advowson,  together  with  their  manor 
here,  came,  in  Henry  vii's  reign,  to  Sir  David  Owen  and  Sir  Robert 
Southwell,  by  marriage  of  the  two  daughters  and  heiresses  of  the  last 
of  the  Bohuns ;  who  sold  their  right  in  the  manor  and  advowson  to  Sir 
Robert  Dormer  about  1530;  and  the  Dormers  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  separating  the  manor  and  advowson,  sold  the  latter  to  Dr.  John 
Herks,  the  recflor,  about  1580;  whose  son,  Garbrand  Herks,  conveyed 
it  to  Roger  Hacket,  d.d.,  his  father's  successor  in  the  redlory ;  in 
which  family  it  remained,  until  it  came  in  marriage  with  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Nicholas  Hacket,  about  1708,  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Carew.  Sir  Nicholas  sold  it  to  William  Temple,  about  1718;  and. 
Temple  about  three  years  afterwards  (1721),  transferred  it  to  William 
Lowndes. 

One  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  Cardinal  Wolsey,  charged 
him,  that  whereas,  Sir  Edward  Jones,  clerk,  parson  of  Crawley  had 
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(1527)  let  his  parsonage  with  the  tithes  and  profits  thereof  to  William 
Johnson,  for  a  certain  term,  within  which,  the  dean  of  the  Lord  Car- 
dinal's College,  in  Oxford,  pretended  to  have  a  title  to  a  certain  portion 
of  the  tithes  there,  supposing  the  same  to  belong  to  the  parsonage  of 
Chicheley  (appropriated  to  the  priory  of  Tykford,  then  lately  suppress- 
ed) ;  and  whereas,  the  parsons  of  Crawley  had  been  peaceably  pos- 
sessed of  the  tithes  time  out  of  mind  ;  and  a  subpoena  being  obtained 
to  compel  Johnson  to  appear  before  the  cardinal  at  Hampton  Court, 
the  lord  cardinal  there,  without  any  bill,  committed  him  to  the  Fket, 
where  he  remained  twelve  weeks,  because  he  would  not  part  with  his 
said  tithes  ;  and  at  last  (upon  recognisance,  made  to  appear  before  the 
cardinal  wheresoever  he  was  commanded),  he  was  delivered  out  of  the 
court,  but  that  the  said  portion  of  tithes  was  still  kept  from  him. 

The  living  is  a  redtory.  In  the  Liber  Regis  the  redlory  is  valued  at 
j^zy/io/-,  and  in  the  Clergy  List  of  the  present  date  it  is  stated  to  be 
worth  ^230  per  annum.  The  tithes  were  commuted  for  land  at  the  in- 
closnre  of  the  parish  in  1772. 

The  redlory  house  was  built  in  1 800  ;  it  is  a  fine  building  and  de- 
lightfully situated  in  pleasant  grounds  which  command  most  extensive 
prospedls. 

Rectors  of  North  Crawley. 

Peter  de  Guildford,  presented  1294,  by  Isabella  de  Fortibus. 

Roger  Filiol  died  132 1. 

Ralph  Filiol,  presented  5  May  1322,  by  John  Filiol. 

Thomas  de  Bradbourne,  presented  3  May  1350,  by  Sir  Thomas  Bohun,  knt. 

John  de  Whiteway,  presented  3  Odiober  1361. 

John  Clerke,  presented  22  February  1381. 

Thomas  Seybrook,  presented  30  January  1383,  by  the  king.     He  resigned;  and 

John  de  Burton  was  presented  4  March  1383. 

Henry  Maupas,  presented  12  August  1386,  but  resigned  the  same  month. 

Thomas  Haxky  presented  23  August  13^6, 

Robert  Brayton  resigned. 

William  Selby,  presented  8  November  1388. 

Robert  Dowen  presented  1  Odlober  1390. 

Thomas  Overton,  presented  3  March  1392. 

William  Frankys  presented  18  February  1401. 

William  Barton  presented  11  March  14 14  ;  exchanging  with 

WiLLAM  Hunden,  14  May  1415  for  Totnes  Archdeaconry.     He  died  in  1417. 

Thomas  SEMiVN,  instituted  17  April  141 7,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  John  Bohun. 

William  Walesby  resigned  in  1 439 ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

Thomas  Balscot,  instituted  22  July  1449,  on  the  presentation  of  Humphrey  Bohun. 

Thomas  Estington,  died  in  1470  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

Robert  BuRGovNE,  instituted  18  April   1470,  on  the  piesentation  of  John  Bohun 

and  Anne  his  wife.     He  died  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Edward  Underwood,  s.t.p.,  presented  7  December  1495,  by  the  heirs  of  John  Bohun 

deceased.     He  died  iil  1504. 
Richard  Surland,  or  Curland,   instituted  14  April   1505,  on  the  presentation  of 

Sir  Robert  Southwell,  knight. 
John  Cullam,  instituted  18  Odlober  1509,  on  the  presentation  of  Henry  Owen  ;  he 

died  in  less  than  a  year  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Edward  Jones,  instituted  8  May  15 10,   on   the   presentation   of  Sir  David  Owen, 

knight ;  who  married  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heirs  of  John  Bohun  (as  Sir  R. 

Southwell  married  the  other) ;  he  died  in  1537  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Thomas  Watson,  instituted  27  November  1537,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  Robert 

Pormer,  knight ;  he  died  in  1545  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
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Walter  Dormer,  b.d.,  instituted  26  August  1545,011  the  presentation  of  Sir  Robert 

Dormer,  knight.     He  was  also  redior  of  Read  in  Hertfordshire  ;  and  was  buried 

here,  I  April  1566;  being  succeeded  by 
John  Herks,  alias  Garbrand,  instituted  8  July  1566,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir 

William  Dormer,  knight ;  he  was  prebendary  of  Sarura ;  he  was  accounted  a 

good  poet,  and  was  a  noted  preacher ;  but  he  was  also  a  puntan,  and  was  the 
«  editor  of  many  of  the  works  of  Bishop  Jewell.  There  is  a  brass,  with  effigy,  to  his 

memory,  on  tne  south  wall  of  the  chancel. 
Roger  Hacket,  m.  a.,  instituted  7  April  i590on  the  presentation  of  Garbrand  Herks. 

Dr.  Hacket  died  re<5lor  in  1621  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  church,  September  16; 

being  succeeded  by 
John  Harris,  b.d.,  1621  presented  by  Elizabeth  Hacket ;  and  to  him  succeeded,  on 

his  exchanging  it  for  a  li\ing  in  Hampshire, 
Robert  Newell,  D.D.,  162 1,  ptesented  7  February  1630,  on  the  presentation  of 

Richard  Jones.     He  died  in  1643,  archdeacon  of  Buckingham,  and  sub-dean  of 

Lincoln. 
William  Clarke  occurs  re<5lor  in  1650  ;  and  although  he  was,  in  1661,  made  vicar 

of  Stepney,  and  in  1665  dean  of  Winchester,  yet  he  kept  this  redlory  to  the  time 

of  his  death.     He  was  buried  22  September  1679,  in  St.  Peters*  Church,  in  St. 

Albans ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Thomas  Hill,  instituted,  2  February  1679,  on  the  presentation  of  Thomas  Hacket, 

He  died  ;  and  was  buried  here,  7  June  1 686 ;  being  succeeded  by 
Thomas  Dewberry,  m.a.,  instituted  29  0dtober  1686  on  the  presentation  of  Thomas 

Hacket.     He  died  14  August  1717  :  and  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  Cole,  instituted  16  August  171 7.     He  died  in  April  1771. 
Thomas  Lowndes,  ll.b.,  presented  by  Arnold  Duncombe,  of  Stockshouse,  Aldbury, 

in  Hertfordshire,  and  indu<5led  28  May  1771.     At  his  death 
Robert  Lowndes,  ll.b.,  was  indu<5ted  2*3  February  1798,   on  the  presentation  of 

Anna  Maria  Duncombe,  of  Canterbury,  spinster.     He  was  also  vicar  of  Astwood. 
Thomas  Lowndes,  m.a.,  instituted  1837.    He  resigned,  and 
William  Charles  Selby  Lowndes,  presented  in  1856;  died  22  September  1899. 
James  Herbert  Harvey,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambs,  instituted  1S99. 

SL  FirmirCs  Churchy  North  Crawley, 

This  handsome  regular  edifice  is  dedicated  to  St.  Firmin,  first  bishop 
of  Amiens  in  France,  who  suflfered  martyrdom  in  a.d.  287,  and  who 
was  the  patron  of  the  ancient  monastery  of  this  place.  It  comprises  a 
west  tower,  clerestoried  nave,  side  aisles,  chancel,  and  north  porch — 
all  embattled.  The  tower,  which  is  plain  and  disfigured  by  a  small 
spire  of  wood  covered  with  lead,  contains  five  modern  bells,  and  a 
clock  ;  with  stairs  of  ascent,  in  a  circular  proje(5ling  turret  at  the  S.  W. 
angle.  The  whole  external  appearance  of  the  nave  is  perpendicular, 
with  good  windows ;  the  chancel  is  Early  Decorated  with  good  win- 
dows, and  a  fine  doorway  on  its  south  side,  having  shafts  and  mouldings. 
The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisles  are  covered  with  lead  ;  the  chancel  is 
slated.  Above  the  porch  doorway  is  a  curious  figure  in  lead  with 
expanded  wings,  and  a  serpent  at  its  feet.  There  are  gurgoyles  at  the 
angles  of  the  tower  and  aisles. 

The  five  bells  in  the  tower  are  inscribed  as  follows  : 

First  :  GOD  SAVE  OVR  KING  1638     I  K. 

Second:  Wm  NASH  Wm  BREWER  CH  WARDENS  1813   T  MEARS  OF 

LONDON  FECIT. 
Thi^^d :  CHAZDLER  MADE  ME  1652. 
Fourth  :  T  MEARS  OF  LONDON  FECIT  1824  Wm  NASH  Wm  BREWER 

CHURCHWARDENS. 
Fifth:  VIEWCOME  OF  LEICESTER  MADE  ME  A"  1613. 
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Browne  .Willis,  in  1745,  described  this  church,  though  then  much 

decayed,  as  elegant,  and  next  in  size  to  the  churches  of  Newport,  OIney, 

and  Hanslope  ;  but  the  building  has  been  much  improved  since  Willis 

wrote.     This  celebrated  antiquarian  conjedlured  the  chancel  to  have 

been  built  about  the  reign  of  Edward  i.,  by  Peter  de  Guildford,  redlor, 

who  died  in  1321.     He  records  the  following   inscription,  in  capital 

letters,  under  the  east    window,    indicating  Peter  as  its  founder  ;  and 

the   afore-mentioned  re(5lor,  is  the  only  one  that  bore  the  name  of 

Peter. 

Petrus  cancelluin  tibi  dat  Firmine  novellum 
Ut  cum  landeris  Deo,  Petri  memoreris. 

In  the  interior,  the  nave  aisles  are  divided  by  (on  each  side)  an  arcade 
of  five  arches.  These  arches,  together  with  the  octagonal  and  clus- 
tered piers  that  support  them,  are  Early  Decorated.  The  roof  of  both 
nave  and  aisle  is  perpendicular  ;  the  principals  are  supported  by  carved 
upright  figures  in  wood,  and  the  spaces  between  are  panelled  with  finely 
moulded  ribs,  having  rich  bosses  at  their  intersedlions.  The  beautiful 
roof  of  the  nave  is  tastelessly  daubed  over  with  a  profusion  of  white- 
wash ;  that  of  the  chancel  has  been  denuded  of  its  whitewash.  The 
clerestory  is  lighted  by  five  three-light  flat-arched  windows  on  each 
side;  which  correspond  to  the  three-light  mullioned  and  storied 
windows  of  the  aisles  ;  three  on  each  side.  In  1827  many  alterations 
were  made  in  the  church,  and  additional  seats  introduced  for  accom- 
modation of  106  persons,  as  appears  by  a  tablet  of  wood  in  the  south 
aisle.  The  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  was  then  separated  by  an 
embattled  screen  and  converted  into  a  small  robing  room  or  vestry. 
Willis  mentions  carvings  over  the  entrance  into  the  chancel,  and 
paintings  on  the  roof,  formerly  over  an  **  altar  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
south  aisle."  The  pulpit  is  of  oak,  and  hexagonal  in  form,  and  the 
reading-desk  is  of  oak,  the  seats  are  partly  formed  into  pews,  and  partly 
ancient  open  oak  benches ;  and  there  is  a  gallery  at  the  west  end,  in 
which  is  a  small  organ.  The  font  is  ancient  and  curious,  the  large 
odlangular  basin  being  supported  by  four  short  clustered  columns,  and 
a  shaft  in  the  centre.  The  wooden  receptacle  for  the  water,  placed 
within  the  font  is  painted  black,  and  decorated  with  an  inscription,  and 
a  cross  in  the  centre.  The  cover  of  the  font,  which  is  of  oak,  elabor- 
ately carved,  is  pyramidal  and  very  lofty. 

The  ancient  chancel  or  rood-loft  screen  is  a  great  curiosity.  This 
richly  decorated  piece  of  workmanship  is  of  oak,  in  panels,  with  Gothic 
arches  of  open  screen-work  and  divided  inic  sixteen  compartments.  In 
the  panels  at  the  base  are  painted  figures,  it  is  probable,  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  with  scrolls  and  inscriptions  ;  and  in  four  panels  above  them 
are  representations  of  two  kings  and  two  bishops.  These  are  well 
drawn  and  in  good  condition ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  so  great  a  variety 
of  ancient  costume  can  be  found  in  one  place.  The  whole  of  the 
tracery  and  ornaments  are  good.  The  chancel  is  lighted  by  fivo  win- 
dows, on  each  side  of  the  east  window  is  a  sculptured  bracket  of 
stone,  and  there  is  a  small  double  piscina  and  an  ambry  in  the  south 
wall,  and  an  ambry  of  larger  size  in  the  north  wall. 
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On   ihe  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is 

a  monumental  brass  instTitn;(l  to  John 
(jarbrand,  a  former  TtAor.  This  brass, 
as  will  be  notict-d  bythe  accompany  mg 
skcu-h,  L'xiiibils  a  figure  of  this  divine 
kneiling  before  an  altar,  with  an  hour 
glass  and  a  human  skull  in  the  upper 
corners.     The  inscription  reads: 

•Ant  iQtlli    |obn  ^iirbranb    ^ortor 

in  bibinitj)  ptrfon  of  Jtort^  ftrHtoIg  aab 
bcncfnctor  Id  g*  ^oot  of  t^t  fantt  (larifti 

hi^it^btpartf&g'i  7JflD&tm^''{atatiB+7 
(firi.1589. 

Here  too  are  tablets  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Cole,   54  years  reflor  of 
this  church,  who  died  in  1771,  in  his  83rd  year ;  and  his  wife   Mary, 
who  died  in  1781,  aged  86.     On  the  north  side  is  a  marble  tablet  to 
the  Rev.  R.  T.   Lowndes,   who  died   in    1S37,  having  been  39  years 
re<5ior  ol  North  Crawley.  There  are  likewise  memorials  in  the  chancel 
of  the  Giffard,  Stafford,  and  Hacket  families.     At  the  east  end  of  the 
north  aisle  is  a  neat  mural  tablet  inscribed  to  Colonel  Bruce  Boswell,  of 
Crawley  Grange,  who  died  in  Edinburgh   in   1855,  aged  50  years.     In 
the  south  aisle  are  memorials  of  the  Latimers.  and  in  the  floor  is  a  largo 
slab,  from  which  the  brass  effigy  has  been  torn,  inscribed  : 
®ratt  pro  aitt  Jtoberti  fatgmtt  ^rm^ 
tt  'Salninc  iKoiie  tins  at  f  aia  £li;abd^ 
filia  loiubtm  tl  ^cics  iiitti  ^obtiti,  qtu 
QuiliEm  ^abrctuB  obijt  biij°  Mt  t^ctobiis 
^irao  biti  JSIilltfinio  fitiRCC  (Ibiij"  rt 
.Siitnina  obijt   in   Hounnbris  j)r''(!HUml 
iSatus  anhnc  ^iDpitidnr  bens  ^mcn  e^ 
The  registers  date  from  155^,  and  are  in  an  excellent  stale  of  pre- 
servation. 

Crawley  Grange. 
The  mansion  is  a  handsome  building  of  red  brick  with  stone  dress- 
ings, and  in  the  Tudor  style  of  archite<5lure.  It  is  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  E  ,  and  has  a  proje<5ling  porch,  and  mullioned  win- 
dows. The  entrance  hall  is  wainscoted  with  oak,  and  exhibits  some 
good  carving.  Some  of  the  windows  contain  beautifully  stained  glass, 
the  best  having  come  from  the  parish  church,  which  was  denuded  of 
its  ancient  stained  glass,  the  remainder  having  been  brought  from 
Rome  by  tile  late  Thomas  Alexander  Boswetl.  One  piece  of  glass  bears 
this  inscription  :  "  Willi  Baldvs  abbas  ceti  dvcalis  spero  meli  ora,  Anno 
MDLxxxvi,"  with  a  mitre  and  crozier  in  the  cenite.  Other  roundtis  of 
this  elegant  material  bear  the  dates  of  151+  and  1523  ;  and  in  one  is  a 
cardinal's  hat.    The  glass  from  Rome  was  more  modern  and  showed 
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the  arms  of  the  Boswells  and  allied  families.  On  the  oak  chimney- 
piece'  of  the  hall,  are  the  arms  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  finely  carved  in 
wood,  which  were  also  brought  from  Rome. 

At  the  confiscation  of  church  property,  under  Henry  viii.,  the  Grange 
estates  passed  to  the  Hacket  family,  by  them  they  were  subsequently 
sold  to  the  Selby  Lowndes,  of  Whaddon  Chase.  The  y  again  sold  to 
Thomas  Boswell,  of  Auchinleck,  a  younger  brother  of  Johnson*s  bio- 
grapher ;  he  never  lived  there  himself  but  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Thomas  David,  who  died  in  1854.  It  subsequently  passed  in  the 
female  line  to  the  Cumberlege  Wares,  and  on  their  selling  it  in  1 894, 
it  was  purchased  back  by  the  Boswell  family  in  the  person  of  the  pre- 
sent owner,  John  Irvine  Boswell,  by  whom  it  was  restored. 

Lady  Chatterton,  who  visited  Mr.  Boswell,  at  Crawley  Grange,  in 
1848,  gives  some  particulars  of  the  mansion  in  one  of  her  books ;  from 
which  the  following  description  has  been  e^tra<5led  :  "  Crawley  Grange 
is  a  very  pidluresque  old  place.  It  is  interesting  from  having  been  at 
one  time  the  residence  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  The  centre  gable  contains 
the  entrance  porch,  surmounted  by  the  Boswell  arms,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin — The  Lord  bless  thy  going  out  and  thy  coming  in.  The 
windows  and  chimneys  are  in  perfedl  keeping,  and  gives  it  that  cheerful, 
interesting  appearance,  for  which  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architedlure 
is  so  justly  admired.  I  made  the  sketch  here  given,"  continues  her 
ladyship,  **of  the  entrance  hall  and  the  old  oak  staircase,  which  are 
said  to  be  in  the  same  state  as  they  were  in  the  cardinal's  time. 
His  arms  are  carved  on  the  table  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  tradition 
affirms  that  it  served  as  his  sideboard.  On  one  of  the  oak  window- 
shutters  in  this  hall,  are  the  royal  arms,  with  the  Tudor  roses  carved 
above,  and  the  Plantagenet  portcullis  below  ;  bearing  testimony  that 
this  mansion  was  one  of  those  which  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  in  her 
progress  through  her  kingdom." 

The  house  takes  its  name  of  **  Grange,"  according  to  Lady  Chatterton 
from  having  been  assigned  peculiarly  to  the  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Firmin,  as  his  residence,  or  farm,  during  his  term  of  office.  **  It 
came  into  the  hands  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  of  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Hacket,  which  had  it  for  a  century  and  a  half;  some  of  the 
family  are  buried  in  the  church.  Of  course,"  adds  Lady  Chatterton, 
**  there  are  sundry  legends  and  ghost  stories  attached  to  the  old  man- 
sion. Who  ever  heard  of  an  ancient  mansion-house  without  an 
apparition  ?  " 

The  pleasure  grounds  attached  to  the  house  are  well  laid  out,  and 
planted  with  a  choice  colle<5lion  of  evergreen  and  flowering  shrubs. 
The  entrance  lodge  to  the  grounds,  is  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the 
mansion. 

The  Manor  House^  North  Crawley, 

The  Manor  House,  situated  at  East  End,  abcJut  ij  mile  from  the 
church,  is  an  ancient  gabled  edifice  of  stone,  surrounded  by  a  moat, 
which  is  always  full  of  \\ater.  The  outer  walls  of  the  buildings  are  of 
solid  masonry,  %\  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  site  of  the  house,  &c., 
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which  is  within  the  fosse,  is  about  one  acre  in  extent.     There  is  like- 
wise another  moated  farm-house  in  the  parish;  and  at  Up  End  there 
appears  to  have  once  stood  a  mansion,  as  the  moat  which  enclosed  it, 
and  the  fish-ponds  which  belonged  to  it  may  be  distindlly  traced  ;  but 
no  remains  of  buildings  are  lo  be  seen. 

The  Farms  of  North  Crawley. 

The  chief  farms  in  the  parish  are  known  as  Horn  Castle,  Dollars, 
Grove,  East  End,  Up  End,  Moated  Farm,  The  Lodge,  Ring  Tail,  Brook 
End,  Hurst  End,  Little  Crawley,  Quakers,  Murtlands,  and  Church  Farm. 

The  Manor  of  Broughion^  in  Crawley  Parish^ 

Had  its  name  from  the  Broughton  family,  to  whom  it  belonged  from 
1 2 19  to  about  1529,  when  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Hon.  William 
Howard,  whose  son  conveyed  it  to  Henry  Morton,  who  was  in  posses- 
sion in  1 620.  About  1630,  a  Mr.  Stanton  sold  it  to  William  Knight,  who 
in  1634  re-sold  it  to  Bernard  Gregory,  of  whose  grand-daughter  it  was 
purchased  by  William  Lowndes  of  Cheshani,  who  bequeathed  it  to  his 
son  William  Lowndes,  lord  of  the  first  manor. 

A  XVIIth  Century  Trade  Token  of  North  Crawley. 

North  Crawley,  during  the  period  of  1 651 -71,  possessed  a  mint  of 
its  own,  like  several  villages  of  the  Hundreds.  The  money-maker,  or 
rather  xviiih  Century  token  issuer,  was  Nicholas  Steele,  and  his  small 
farthing  was  a  facsimiU*  of  those  issued  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. There  is  no  entry  of  this  family  to  be  found  in  the  parish 
registers,  therefore  no  clue  is  obtainable  of  this  influential  issuer. 

Aorth  Crawley  Chanties, 

By  his  will  proved  in  1564.,  Walter  Mabley  left  a  yearly  rent  charge 
of  1 3/4  to  the  poor  parishioners. 

Roger  Hacket,  d.d.  (redlor),  who  died  in  1621,  Left  a  rent  charge 
of  20/-  per  annum,  for  the  repair  of  footways. 

John  Coopei,  in  1635,  bequeathed  2/-  a.year  to  the  poor. 

John  and  Hester  Bryan's  gifts,  as  regards  this  parish,  consists  of  20 
yards  of  cloth,  to  be  made  up  into  four  gowns  for  as  many  poor  aged 
widows  ;  £^/s/-  for  the  poor  parishioners  ;  and  two-thirds  of  the  rent 
of  a  close  containing  12  acres  i  rood  16  poles,  for  apprenticing  poor 
boys  of  North  Crawley. 

The  town  lands  consist  of  6  acres  35  poles  and  some  cottages.  The 
rents  or  profits  are  expended  upon  parochial  purposes. 

A.D.  1520.  Thomas  Winsley  wills  to  be  buried  in  St.  Firmin's  Church  here,  and 
a  mass  to  be  said  for  him  here,  and  in  St.  Margaret^s  and  St.  Catherine's  Chapel  at 
Fenny  Stratford  ;  and  in  this  Church  at  our  Lady's  and  Trinity  Altars. 

A.D.  1527.  Walter  Rogers  wills  a  legacy  to  the  altars  of  St.  Trinity  and  our 
Lady  here. 

A.D.  1 53 1.  John  Franks  gave  6^  in  brede,  and  a  bushel  ot  malte  and  a  cheese,  to 
the  poor  of  this  parish,  that  shall  follow  the  loode  yearlie  on  procession  Tuesday, 
in  the  parish  of  Crawley. 

A.D.  1547,  25  Sept.  Robert  Latimer  wills  40/-  to  mend  the  highways  in  Ring* 
tail-lane,  that  leads  from  Crawley  Parsonage. 
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HICHELEY  parish  is  2,071  acres  in  extent  and  is  populated 
according  to  the  census  of  1891,  by  180  inhabitants;  in  1851 
the  population  numbered  271,  thus  showing  that  this  place  is 
gradually  being  depopulated  like  the  surrounding  villages.  The 
parish  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Emberton  ;  on  the  east,  by  Hard- 
mead  ;  on  the  south,  by  North  Crawley  and  Newport  Pagnell ;  and  on 
the  west  by  Sherington,  The  village  consists  chiefly  of  a  farm  house, 
an  inn  known  as  the  **  Chester  Arms/'  a  small  school,  and  a  few 
thatched  cottages.  The  scattered  farm  houses  are  called  lodges.  Tney 
are,  Hill  Lodge,  Thick  Thorn  Lodge,  Mount  Pleasant,  and  the  Grange 
or  Balney  Lodge.  The  last  is  a  good  stone  building  with  the  following 
inscription:  **  Sorri6  lvst6,  Pi6,  1601,  above  the  doorway.  Thick 
Thorn  Lodge  is  a  modern  building,  and  on  the  farm  attached  to  it,  is 
said  to  be  the  site  of  the  Sacratorium  of  Tickford  abbey.  Here  are 
distincfl  traces  of  a  moat,  of  which  nothing  is  known ;  but  it  is  probably 
the  site  of  the  mansion  which  the  Chesters  purchased  from  Lady  Man- 
sel.  Near  it  traces  of  fish  ponds  still  exist.  In  a  field  called  **  Chapel 
Close,"  foundations  of  ancient  buildings  have  been  found  ;  and  another 
close  belonging  to  this  farm  is  known  as  **  Prior  Field."  The  latter  is 
probably  the  site  of  the  building  which  belonged  to  Tickford  priory. 

The  village,  situated  on  the  Newport  Pagnell  and  Bedford  road,  is 
2^^  miles  north-east  from  the  former,  and  10  miles  south-west  from  the 
latter  place.  It  is  in  the  county  court  distri(5l  and  rural  deanery  of 
Newport  Pagnell ;  archdeaconry  of  Buckingham  ;  and  diocese  of  Ox- 
ford.    The  inhabitants  are  principally  employed  in  agriculture. 

Manorial  History  of  Chicheley, 

At  the  compilation  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  here  were  three  manors, 
all  belonging  to  William  Fitz  Ausculf,  and  holden  under  him  by  three 
subfeudatories.  Baldwin  held  one  of  them  as  three  hides.  There  were 
three  carucates  of  land  ;  and  in  the  demesne  one;  and  five  villeins  with 
four  bordars  had  two  carucates,  and  one  of  pasture.  Wood  for  one 
hundred  hogs.  It  was  then  and  always  had  been  rated  at  40/-.  The 
same  tenant  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  could  sell  it. 

Another  manor  was  holden  by  the  same  William  Fitz  Ausculf,  by 
Andrew,  his  subfeudatory,  as  three  hides.  Here  were  also  three  carucates 
of  land  ;  one  in  demesne  ;  and  seven  villeins  with  four  bordars  had  two 
carucates  ;  two  servants  ;  two  carucates  of  pasture  ;  wood  for  one  hun- 
dred hogs;  which  had  been  and  were  constantly  valued  at  forty  shillings. 
Edestan,  a  man  of  Alnod  of  Kent,  had  holden  this  manor  before  the 
Conquest,  and  could  sell  it. 
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The  third  manor  was  holden  by  William  Fitz  A.usculf,  by  Pagan,  as 
three  hides  and  three  virgates.  There  were  four  carucates  of  land  ;  in 
the  demesne  one  ;  and  five  villeins  with  six  bordars  had  three  carucates, 
and  a  cariicate  of  pasture  ;  altogether  valued  at  sixty  shillings  ;  when 
he  first  held  it,  at  one  hundred  shillings  ;  in  the  time  of  king  Edward 
£^.  'I'his  manor  had  been  holden  by  nine  thanes,  and  they  could  sell 
their  possessions  without  any  license  of  their  lords. 

The  whole  of  this  estate  appears  to  have  descended  from  Fitz  Ausculf, 
with  the  rest  of  his  inheritance,  to  Faulk  Paganell,  the  founder  of 
Tickford  priory,  in  the  adjacent  parish  of  Newport  Pagnell,  and  was  by 
him  bestowed  upon  that  religious  house. 

A  fine  was  passed  in  i  igy,  between  Thomas  Fitz  Warren,  Peter  and 
Robert  Fitz  Brelte,  Reginald  Fitz  Brette,  Spelon  Fitz  Brette,  of  lands 
in  Chicheley,  to  the  uses  of  Reginald  and  Spelon.  And  in  1254 
another  fine  was  passed  between  Peter  Fitz  William  and  Oliver,  prior 
of  Newport  Pagnell,  of  messuages  and  lands  in  Tickford,  Sherington, 
Chicheley,  and  Newport,  to  the  use  of  the  prior  and  his  church  of 
Tickford. 

Roger  de  Somery,  the  presumed  descendant  of  Fitz  Ausculf,  died  in 
1272,  possessed  of  Chicheley  ;  and  it  appears  by  an  ancient  Charter  of 
131 1,  that  license  of  liberty  of  free- warrt-n  was  then  granted  to  the 
monks  of  Tickford  in  Thickihorne,  Chicheley,  and  Hardmead ;  and  in 
the  same  year,  Henry  Spigurnell  had  also  a  grant  of  free-warren  in  the 
same,  which  was  renewed  in  1312  and  1315  ;  but  Roger  de  Somery,  son 
of  the  former  Roger,  died  possessed  of  this  manor  in  1291  ;  as  did 
John  de  Somery  in  1342. 

In  1460,  as  was  found  by  inquisition,  that  Thomas  Wake,  died  pos- 
sessed of  the  manor  of  Crawley  and  Chicheley  ;  and  upon  the  dissolution 
of  the  religious  houses,  Henry  viii.,  in  1526,  granted  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  inter  aL  for  the  endowment  of  his  New  College  in  Oxford,  the 
manors  of  Tickford,  Chicheley,  and  Thickthorne,  and  the  advowson 
of  Chicheley  Church  habend.  for  ever. 

In  1 546,  the  king  granted  to  Anthony  Cave,  the  manor,  rectory,  and 
advowson  of  the  vicarage  of  Chicheley,  with  certain  tithes  in  Wyllien, 
late  part  of  the  possessions  of  Henry  viii's  College,  in  Oxford;  and 
at  his  death,  9  September  1558,  leaving  issue  daughters  only,  this  manor 
and  estate  came  in  marriage  with  Judith,  one  of  those  daughters,  to 
William  Chester,  who  or  his  ancestor,  had  purchased  a  capital  mansion 
here,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Lady  Mansel  ;  and  who  is  presumed  to 
have  been  another  daughter  of  Cave. 

Cole  extracted  from  the  will  of  Anthony  Cave,  proved  in  1551, 
a  schedule  of  his  estates,  as  follows  ; — "  Chicheley  and  Thickthorne 
manors  £33/3/''  Lands  there,  purchased  of  Sir  Peter  Dormer  and 
John  Chibnall,  £S,  Power's  manor  in  Whitechurch,  £1^.  The  fourth 
part  of  the  manor  of  Oving,  £i/j/S.  Lands  in  Lathbury,  purchased  of 
Ed.  Andrewes,  £s/s/^'  Other  lands  in  Lathbury,  purchased  of  the 
Marquess  of  Northampton,  £1^;  with  others  of  Mr.  Walley  there.  In 
Great  Linford,  £3.  In  Newport,  ;^2/ 10/-.  In  Ca//is'iovfn,m  France, 
£6.    Total  ;^92  ;  but  due  there  from  to  the  schoolmaster  of  Lathbury, 
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for  44  years,  at  lo/-  perann.  £^^y 

The  family  of  Chester,  as  connected  with  this  county,  is  mentioned 
as  having  been  descended  from  John  Chester,  citizen  and  draper  of 
London,  who  was  buried  in  Mercer's  Chapel,  in  1437 ;  and  whose  son 
or  grand-son,  William  Chester,  obtained  a  grant  of  arms,  22  May  1467, 
by  William  Hawkeslow,  clarencieux  king-at-arms,  which  were  ;  party 
per  pale  Arg.  and  S.  a  chev.  engrailed  between  three  rams*  heads  erased 
counter-charged,  within  a  bordure  engrailed  Gu.  Bezante.  Crest  on  a 
wreath  a  ram's  head  erased  coupe  Arg.  attired  Or. ;  but  the  bordure 
discontinued  by  later  branches  of  the  family. 

Richard  Chester,  was  sheriff  of  London  in  1484.  Anthony  Chester, 
of  Chicheley,  who  possessed  this  estate  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was 
high  sheriff  of  the  county  in  1 60 1 ;  and  being  first  knighted,  was  ad- 
vanced by  James  i.  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet,  23  March  1635  ;  died 
in  the  same  year,  and  was  buried  here  in  the  December  following,  set. 
70  ;  as  was  likewise  Dame  Elizabeth,  his  relict,  in  1698.  His  descend- 
ants and  successors  in  the  title  and  estate,  to  the  time  of  the  seventh 
baronet,  were  also  buried  here. 

Sir  Charles  Bagot  Chester,  the  seventh  baronet,  bequeathed  this 
estate  to  the  second  son  of  Sir  Walter  Wagstaffe  Bagot,  bart.,  of  Blith- 
field,  Staffordshire,  with  the  proviso  of  his  taking  the  name  of  Chester. 
The  estate  accordingly  passed  to  Charles  Chester,  who,  in  1765,  mar- 
ried Catherine,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Bilson  Legge,  second  son 
of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  He  died  at  Chicheley, 
2  April  1793  ;  being  succeeded  in  his  possession  by  his  eldest  son 
Charles  Chester,  whose  descendant,  John  Greville  Chester,  is  the  pre- 
sent patron. 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  Chicheley, 

The  advowson,  which  before  the  Reformation,  belonged  to  Tickford 
priory,  has  subsequently  passed  with  the  manor.  The  value  of  the 
vicarage  in  1535  was  ;^8,  and  the  certified  clear  value  £i\  as  returned 
in  Ecton  ;  but  it  is  now  worth  £%l^ 

In  1 600,  Elizabeth,  by  patent,  granted  inter  at,  to  Dr.  Henry  Atkins, 
of  London,  and  Mary  his  wife,  their  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  the 
manor  or  lordship  of  Tickford,  and  all  messuages,  &c.,  to  the  same 
belonging,  at  a  reserved  rent  of  ;^38/i3/i  1  for  the  manor  and  reiSlory 
of  Chicheley. 

In  1623,  James  granted  to  Sir  Anthony  Chester,  knt.  and  bart.,  his 
heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  the  manors  and  lordships  of  Chicheley  and 
Thickthorne,  and  redlory  of  Chicheley,  the  advowson  and  right  of 
patronage  thereof,  and  all  tithes,  &c. 

Vicais  of  Chicheley. 

Roger  resigned  1264 ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

Ralph  de  Ivingho,  presented  12  January  1264,  by  the  priory  of  Tickford.   He  died ; 

and 
John  ds  Estwode  was  instituted  l  July  1266. 
Robert  Geale  resigned  in  1290 ;  he  was  succeeded  by 
Walter  Aurifaber,  instituted  8  July  1290.    He  died ;  and 
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William  Russel  was  presented  by  the  king,  13  September  1349.  He  resigned;  and 

Thomas  Mote  was  institued  10  July  1382. 

William  Make  admitted  11  September  1396,  exchanged  for  Newbottle»  Northamp- 
tonshire, with 

William  Chapman  3  Mav  1399.    He  exchanged  for  Proyton,  with  - 

Nicholas  Appleby  27  February  1404 ;  and  died  in  1418  ;  being  succeeded  by 

John  Salisbury,  presented  25  May  1418. 

William  Bulbeck  was  deprived  in  March  1434,  for  neglecting  his  cure. 

Robert  Frere  was  presented  12  April  1435,  by  the  convent  of  Tickford. 

William  Rippom  presented  25  September  1471. 

Thomas  Perlabyn  died  in  1 500 ;  being  succeeded  by 

Hugh  Warden,  presented  7  June  1500.  He  willed  to  be  buned  in  the  church 
**  before  the  crucifix." 

Henry  AsHTON,  instituted  18  October  15 19,  on  the  concession  of  the  convent  of 
Tickford.    At  his  death, 

John  Massry  was  instituted  13  July  1538,  on  the  presentation  of  Thomas  Clawgen; 
and  occurs  vicar  in  1546. 

Edward  Robinson,  presented  in  1551,  was  succeeded  by 

John  Thackley,  a  monk  of  Snelshall  priory,  instituted  23  January  15541  on  the 
presentation  of  Anti  Cave,  and  was  ouried  here  3  May  1557;  being  succeeded  by 

John  Bishop,  presented  6  August  1557  by  the  same  patron. 

Marmaduke  Pollen  occurs  vicar  in  1570. 

Walter  Thomas,  instituted  27  May  1573,  on  the  presentation  of  Elizabeth  Weston. 
On  his  resignation 

Thomas  Gardiner  was  instituted  15  May  1 581,  on  the  king's  presentation,  in  the 
minority  of  Anthony  Chester.     He  occurs  vicar  in  1606  and  161 7  ;  as  does 

George  Page  in  1639 ;  who  died  in  1640 ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

James  Sanders,  m.a.,  presented  14  November  1640,  by  Sir  Anthony  Chester,  bart. 
He  was  succeeded  by 

Josiah  Noke,  instituted  7  June  1642,  on  the  presentation  of  same  patron  ;  he  died  ; 
and  was  buried  here  26  March  1662  ;  being  succeeded  by 

George  Downing,  M.A.,  instituted  20  August  1662,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir 
Anthony  Chester,  bart.  In  1672-3  he  was  promoted  to  be  archdeacon  of  Cov- 
entry ;  and  on  his  cession  of  this  living,  was  succeeded  by 

John  Randolph,  m.a.,  presented  27  June  1674.  He  died  9  December  1784 ;  and 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

William  Barbour,  m.a.,  instituted  4  May  1685  on  the  presentationof  Sir  Anthony 
Chester,  bart.  He  died  here ;  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard,  12  March  1724; 
and  was  succeeded  by 

John  Shann,  m.a.,  presented  28  December  1725,  by  the  bishop,  on  lapse.  He  had, 
besides  a  good  temporal  estate  in  Yorkshire  his  native  county,  another  living ; 
and  married  a  daugnter  of  Mr.  Remington,  rector  of  Stoke  Goldington,  whose 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Chester,  bart.  He  had  issue,  two  sons  and 
three  daughters ;  one  of  them  maxried  to  the  Rev  Edmund  Smith,  rector  of 
Tyringham  with  Filgrave.  He  died  vicar  in  1 783,  in  his  83rd  year,  after  an  in- 
cumbency of  fifty-eight  years  ;  being  also  rector  of  Famdon,  in  Northamptonshire. 

William  Cotton,  M. A.,  was  presented  31  January  1784,  by  Charles  Chester;  a 
brass  to  his  memory  and  mscrib6d  with  his  bequest  to  the  poor  is  placed  on  the 
north  wall  of  the  aisle.    He  was  succeeded  by 

S.  T.  Townsend,  presented  in  1830,  by  the  same  patron. 

Charles  Francis  Partridge,  m.a.,  instituted  in  1850.    He  was  a  non-resident. 

William  Jeudwine,  instituted  in  i860.    At  his  death,  he  was  succeeded  by 

John  Greville  Chester,  instituted  1882.     He  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by 

Samuel  Briddon  Brookee,  m.a.,  who  was  instituted  in  1885,  and  was  succeeded  by 

Richard  Henry  Oakley  Banks,  who  was  instituted  in  1893. 

Charles  Arthur  Monk  Smith  was  instituted  in  1899,  on  the  presentation  of  the 
Rev.  John  Greville  Chester. 

SL  Laurence* s  Chunky  Chicheley. 

The  church  is  small  and  ancient,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  north  aisle, 
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chancel,  south  porch,  and  a  tower  in  the  centre,  in  which  hang  a  peal 
of  six  bells,  inscribed  : 

First  &*  Second  :  A  R        1718. 

TTiird:  Sr  IOHN  CHESTER  BARt  BENEFACTOR    A  R     17 18. 

Fourth:  PEACE  &  GOOD  NEIGHBOVRHOOD    A  R     17 18. 

Fifth :  ABR  :  RVDHALL  OF  GLOVCESTER  CAST  VS  ALL  17 18. 

Sixth:  m  MULTIS  ANNIS  RESONET  CAMPANA  lOHANIS   AR    1718. 

The  tower  also  contains  a  clock.  Much  of  the  building  is  good  Dec- 
orated work,  with  clustered  shafts  in  the  nave,  and  a  very  good  three- 
light  window  at  the  west  end.  The  tower  is  of  the  Perpendicular 
period,  with  double  windows  on  each  face  of  the  upper  stage,  having 
good  tracery  and  muUions.  There  is  also  a  good  three-light  window 
in  the  lower  stage.  The  chancel  is  modem.  The  porch  has  a  parvise 
above,  is  roofed  with  tiles,  and  like  the  greater  part  of  the  church,  is 
mantled  with  ivy ;  the  tower,  nave,  and  aisle,  are  embattled  and  cov- 
ered with  lead ;  the  chancel  is  tiled.  In  the  interior  the  nave  and 
aisle  are  divided  by  an  arcade  of  four  pointed  arches  ;  the  clerestory 
is  lighted  by  six  three-light  and  two  two-light  windows ;  the  roof  of 
the  nave  is  stained  and  varnished ;  the  mutilated  holy-water  stoupe 
remains  in  the  wall  on  the  east  side  of  the  porch  door.  The  pulpit, 
reading  desk,  and  ledlern,  are  of  oak,  and  elegantly  finished ;  the  deal 
benches  are  open,  and  grained  to  represent  oak.  The  odlagonal  font 
is  large  and  ancient.  The  tower,  between  the  nave  and  chancel,  is 
supported  by  piers  and  arches  ;  the  eflfedl  of  the  latter  is  marred  by  a 
modem  floor,  eredled  for  the  use  of  the  bell-ringers.  The  two  arches 
beneath  which  the  chancel  is  approached  are  lofty  and  finely  propor- 
tioned. It  would  appear  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  founder  or 
architedl  of  this  edifice  to  make  it  a  craciform  church.  The  chancel, 
as  previously  mentioned,  was  built  by  the  fourth  baronet  of  the  Chester 
family,  who  adomed  it  with  a  fine  ceiling  of  stucco,  and  a  beautiful 
pavement  of  black  and  white  marble.  Behind  the  communion-table 
is  a  screen  of  marble,  with  an  entablature  at  the  top,  supported  by 
Corinthian  pilasters,  inscribed  "  Gloria  Deo  in  Excelsis.''  Elegant  and 
costly  as  Sir  John  Chester's  decorations  of  this  portion  of  the  sacred 
edifice  may  be,  they  harmonise  badly  with  the  Gothic  work  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  church.  But  the  fault  was  not  so  much  Sir  John's,  as  it 
was  that  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  munificent  restorer  of  the 
chancel  appropriated  it  as  the  burial  place  of  his  family.  The  two 
windows  of  the  chancel  are  filled  with  stained  glass ;  and  around  the 
walls  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  members  of  the  Chester  family 
upon  encaustic  tiles. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Anthony  Cave,  which  was  eredled  by  Elizabeth  his  widow,  in  1576.  It 
is  a  sarcophagus  placed  on  a  raised  altar  tomb,  between  pilaisters,  sur- 
mounted by  caryatides,  sustaining  a  pediment  and  cornice.  On  the 
sarcophagus  is  an  emaciated  figure  of  a  dying  person ;  between  the 
pilaster  and  behind  this  figure  are  six  females  kneeling  behind  each 
other  m  regular  gradation ;  opposite  to  them  is  a  knight  in  armour. 
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kneeling  on  his  helmet  before  a  desk,  and  having  a  smaller  figure  also 
kneeling  behind  him.  There  is  a  shield  of  arms  in  ihe  tympanum,  and 
another  afiixed  to  the  sarcophagus.  At  the  foot  of  this  monument  is 
a  large  slab  with  the  effigies  of  a  man  and  woman  and  bearing  the  coat 
of  arms  of  Anthony  Cave  and  Cave  and  his  wile's  combined.  It  is  in- 
scribed as  follows : 


j|ii  iutt  ^nt^ioinits  Cant  ^nnigcr  qnanlra  Iplaraloi  StHpoIi 
Cnlitic  Iraminns  i»  C^^tltg  qm  obijt  nimo  bit  Jicpttmbiu  ^n° 

In  the  aisle,  and  near  the  above,  is  a  handsome  monument  consist- 
ing of  an  altar  tomb  or  basement,  upon  which  are  two  figures,  in  ala- 
baster, of  a  knight  in  armour,  and  his  lady,  with  her  veil  turned  back, 
kneeling  at  an  altar,  under  a  pediment  supported  by  Corinthian  pillats. 
This  was  ereiSed  in  1637,  by  Sir  Henry  Chester,  k.h,,  to  the  memory 
of  his  father.  Sir  Anthony  Chester,  knight,  and  second  baronet.  The 
monument  is  surmounted  with  the  arms  of  Chester  and  Cave.  On  the" 
walls  of  the  chancel  are  marble  monuments  in  memory  of  Sir  Anthony 
Chester,  the  third  baronet,  and  Mary  Cranmer,  his  wife,  with  an  in- 
scription alluding  to  her  descent  from  Archbishop  Cranmer ;  and  of 
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Sir  John  Chester,  fourth 
baronet,  and  his  wife,  Anne 
Wollaston.  There  are 
many  more  memorials  in 
the  church  of  the  different 
members  of  the  Chester 
family. 

A  small  curious  brass,  as 
here  illustrated,  is  to  be 
found  on  the  east  wall  of 
the  aisle,  between  the  two 
monuments,  before  men- 
tioned. This  is  to  the  me- 
mory of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cave  family,  as 
it  bears  their  arms. 

In  the  nave  is  a  brass 


without  an  ef^gy  but  with  the  following  curious  epitaph  : 

Duty  while  a  child,  lovk  &  care  when  a  wife 
covrtesy,  &  charity,  and  a  harmles  life 
trve    piety    to    god,   this    shining    seaven 

THRO  IESUS  MERITTS  TOOKE  HER  SOVLE  TO  HEAVEN 

Ian  .  II  .  1658. 


It  is  not  known  to  whose  memory  this  was  engraved.  Near  to  it  is 
another  old  brass  without  ^^^y,  inscribed  to  William  Shelly,  who  died 
in  1633. 

Chicheley  HalL 

This  is  a  handsome  mansion  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings,  re- 
built by  Sir  John  Chester,  the  fourth  baronet,  in  1708,  and  stands  in 
a  delightful  situation.  There  are  extensive  pleasure  grounds,  a  lake 
of  considerable  size,  and  numbers  of  fine  forest  trees  in  the  park.  At  a 
short  distance  from  the  mansion  is  a  tower,  three  stories  high,  which 
contains  a  curious  mechanical  contrivance  for  supplying  the  house 
with  water,  from  a  spring  beneath.  This  machinery  was  erected  in 
1725,  by  the  fifth  baronet,  and  is  still  efficient. 

The  antiquities  preserved  here  are  several  paintings  of  the  Chester 
family,  seals  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Archbishop  Laud,  a  supposed 
manuscript  of  Charles  i.,  the  book  of  Esther  in  Hebrew  manuscript,  a 
collection  of  historical  tracts.  In  a  room,  which  is  wainscoted  with 
oak  of  a  date  antecedent  to  the  rest  of  the  mansion,  is  a  beam  over  the 
fireplace  inscribed  :  "  Cave  ne  Deum  offendas,  cave  ne  proximum  loe- 
das,  cave  ne  tua  negligentia  familiam  deseras,  1550."  The  panelling 
and  beam  of  this  room  are  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  more 
ancient  residence  built  by  Anthony  Cave.  In  a  cupboard,  on  the  land- 
ings of  the  laundry  stairs,  was  a  human  skeleton, 
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Charitia  of  Chichiley. 

The  poor  have  a  yearly  rent  charge  of  £ili  i/-,  said  to  have  been 
left  by  a  Lady  Mansel. 

William  Cotton,  vicar,  left  £t/iSlg  to  be  distributed  among  the  old, 
poor,  and  infirm,  on  the  ist  of  July. 

Thomas  Townsend,  vicar,  bequeathed  ;£  14/1 4/-,  half  to  be  distributed 
on  the  ist  of  January,  the  other  half  on  the  ist  of  July. 
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fS'a  parish  of  1,805  acres  and  a  population  of  566  inhabitants,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1891  ;  the  population  of  185 1  was  8t6. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Emberton ;  on  the  south  and 
east,  by  Chicheley ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  river  Ouse,  Lath- 
bury  and  Tyringham.  The  village,  which  is  large,  is  situated  about  2 
mUes  north,  from  Newport  Pagnell ;  and  3  miles  south,  from  Olney ;  and 
on  the  main  road  between  Newport  Pagnell  and  Wellingborough.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  Church  End  and  Calves'  End,  the  church  and 
the  greater  part  being  seated  upon  an  eminence ;  the  remainder  in  a 
hollow.  In  the  latter  portion  are  several  good  houses,  some  of  which 
are  of  modem  date  and  in  the  Gothic  style ;  and  these  impart  an  air 
of  respedlability  to  this  part  of  the  place.  It  is  in  the  petty  sessional 
division,  county  court  distridl,  and  union  of  Newport  Pagnell ;  rural 
deanery  of  Newport  Pagnell  ;  archdeaconry  of  Buckingham  ;  and 
diocese  of  Oxford.  Both  Congregationalists  and  Wesleyans  have 
chapels 'here.  Sherington  bridge,  which  crosses  the  Ouse  about  a 
mile  from  the  village,  is  a  handsome  structure  of  three  large  and  two 
small  arches.  The  open  fields  in  this  parish  were  inclosed  under  an 
adl  passed  in  1796. 

Manorial  History  of  Sherington, 

At  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  there  were  three  manors  in 
Sherington,  which  were  given  by  the  Conqueror,  aftei  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  to  Geoffrey  Bishop  of  Constance,  and  were  holden  by  him 
at  the  compiling  of  the  Domesday  Book ;  when  the  bishop  was  taxed 
for  his  manor  of  Sherington,  as  ten  hides.  There  were  eleven  carucates. 
In  the  demesne  three  hides  ;  and  there  were  four  carucates.  Twenty- 
two  villeins  with  six  bordars  having  six  carucates,  and  a  seventh  might 
have  been  added.  There  were  eight  servants ;  and  one  mill,  of  26/- 
rent ;  four  carucates  of  pasture :  wood  for  one  hundred  hogs;  altogether 
worth  {yio  ;  when  he  first  held  it,  £-)  ;  in  the  time  of  Edward  £\o. 
Of  this  manor,  Edwin,  son  of  Borret,  held  six  hides  for  one  manor; 
Alwin,  his  man,  one  hide  for  a  manor ;  and  Osulf,  a  man  of  King 
Edward,  three  hides  for  a  manor  ;  all  of  whom  might  give  or  sell  their 
land. 

The  lands  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance  were  forfeited  in  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus,  for  his  adherancr  to  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy ;  and 
thus  Sherington  became  vested  in  the  crown. 

At  what  time  this  manor  was  again  granted  out,  or  to  whom,  does 
not  appear;  but  one  William,  hence  surnamed,  accounted  for  tho 
scutate  hereof  in  1161,  and  this  William  de  Sherington,  when  that 
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king  levied  an  aid  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  in  1 165,  returned 
that  he  held  it  in  capiie,  for  two  knight's-fees,  and  had  not  enfeoffed 
any  under-tenant.  He  lived  till  11 89,  and  his  name  occurs  in  the 
Liber  Rubeus,  and  in  the  Pipe  Rolls,  as  paying  the  scutage  for  Sher- 
ington  up  to  that  year. 

To  him  succeeded  in  this  manor,  Richard  de  Carun,  called  also 
Richard  de  Sherrington ;  but  whether  he  was  the  son,  or  the  husband 
of  the  daughter,  of  the  preceeding  lord,  has  not  been  ascertained.  He, 
however,  held  in  capite,  the  two  knight's-fees,  and  paid  one  hundred 
marks  for  livery  for  his  lands  in  1189  ;  and  also  scutage  for  the  same 
year.  He  probably  died  before  1195;  for,  in  that  year,  one  William 
de  Sherrington  paid   scutage  for  Sherington,  as  for  two  knight's-fees. 

In  1202,  Robert  de  Vipont  gave  twenty  marks  and  a  palfry  for  the 
wardship  of  Sherrington's  lands  and  heir ;  and  this  wardship  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  to  1213;  for,  in  that  year,  he  paid,  the  scutage  due  from 
Sherrington.  The  name  of  the  heir  so  in  ward,  was  probably  John,  for 
John  dc  Carun,  called  also  John  de  Sherrington,  paid  scutage  for  this 
manor  in  the  reign  of  Henry  iii. 

This  manor  was  in  the  possession  of  Roger  Carun,  in  1 3 1 3  ;  of  Ralph 
Basset,  in  1326;  of  Henry  Grey,  in  1396  ;  in  the  family  of  Linford, 
from  1356,  to  1408;  and  in  the  lands  of  John  Tyringham  in  1476  ; 
when  it  passed,  by  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  sole  daughter  and  heiroif 
Sir  William  Tyringham,  about  1678,  to  John  Backwell,  son  of  Edward 
Backwell,  alderman  of  London  ;  who,  about  1694,  sold  it  to  Roger 
Chapman,  attorney-at-law,  of  Newport  Pagncll ;  on  whose  death,  in 
1 701,  it  descended  to  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  Thomas  Chapman;  and 
was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  family  of  Praed,  of  Tyringham. 

A  second  manor  in  this  parish  also  belonged  to  the  family  of  Carun, 
from  whom  it  afterwards  passed  to  the  Linfords ;  the  last  of  whose 
family  died  in  1468.  From  the  Linfords,  this  manor  came  to  the  family 
of  Reynes,  of  Clifton  Reynes ;  and  so  passing  in  marriage  with  Anne, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Richard  Reynes,  to  Thomas  Lowe,  it  descended  to 
Francis  Lowe,  who  settled  at  Sherington,  and  had  a  son,  named 
Thomas  Lowe,  father  to  Agnes  Lowe,  who  brought  this  estate  in  mar- 
riage, to  Mr.  Adams,  of  Monmouth.  This  family  conveyed  it,  about 
1 7 10,  to  Sir  John  Chester,  of  Chicheley,  bart. ;  to  whose  eldest  son 
and  heir,  it  belonged  in  1735. 

A  third  manor,  dissevered,  as  is  presumed,  from  the  first  manor,  was 
possessed  by  the  Bassets,  temp.  Edward  i.,  and  held  under  the  manor 
of  Olney,  of  which  Ralph  Lord  Basset  died  possessed,  13 16.  This 
manor  came  to  John  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton  by  the  marriage  of  Maud, 
daughter  of  Ralph  Lord  Basset  of  Drayton  ;  in  whose  family  it  continued 
until  1505,  when  Edmund  Lord  Grey  passed  a  fine  of  an  estate  at 
Sherington,  to  Thomas  Crayford.  and  others ;  but,  as  no  manor  is 
mentioned  in  the  deed,  it  is  presumed  to  have  passed  to  Richard 
Mareot,  who  died  in  149 1,  lord  of  this  parish.  This  estate  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  the  family  of  Montgomery,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time 
and  so  to  have  descended  to  the  Nortons  ;  for,  in  1634.,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  i.,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  William  Norton ;  who  had 
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issue,  by  Anne  his  wife,  a  son,  named  Brett  Norton,  born  in  1627  ;  and 
a  daughter,  named  Margaret,  first  married  to  Thomas  Wiseman,  of 
Essex  ;  and  secondly,  to  Thomas  Duncombe,  of  Broughton  ;  on  failure 
of  whose  male-issue,  it  came,  about  1690,  in  marriage,  to  the  Pargiters: 
and  about  1710,  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Pargiter,  to  the  Smiths,  of 
Passenham,  near  Stonv  Stratford. 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  Sherington, 

Before  the  reign  of  John,  this  church  was  given  by  William  de 
Sherrington  to  the  abbey  of  Marmontier  ;  who  paid  rentage  in  1 162. 
In  1202,  the  prior  of  Newport  Pagnell  returned,  that  he  held  one  virgate 
of  land,  with  the  appurtenances  in  Sherington,  in  free  alms,  as  belonging 
to  his  church,  which  he  held  of  the  gift  of  Williahi  de  Sherrington,  who 
had  that  virgate ;  and  also  another,  which  he  gave  to  the  church  in 
perpetual  eleemosynage,  when  he  presented  him  to  the  church  of 
Sherington  ;  and  in  1235,  John  de  Carun  paid  four  marks  scutage,  for 
fees  to  the  king,  for  lands  held  in  capite^  of  which  Robert  de  Cockfield 
held  one  fee.  Martin  de  Carun  attempted  to  recover,  by  suit  against 
Richard  de  la  Mare,  one  messuage  and  nmety  acres  of  land  in  Shering- 
ton, as  his  escheat,  because  William  de  St.  Edmund  died  without  heirs 
and  thereupon,  it  was  adjudged,  before  the  king,  in  his  court,  that  he 
had  rightful  process. 

The  king  having  in  1294,  commanded  the  sheriff  to  take  into  his 
hands  all  the  lands  and  tenements  of  Martin  de  Carun,  the  writ  was 
issued  accordingly ;  and  in  1 296,  the  king  accepted  the  homage  of 
Roger  de  Carun,  of  Sherington,  for  all  the  lands  and  tenements  which 
Martin  de  Carun,  his  father,  deceased,  had  holden  o{  \\\QY\Xi%  in  capite. 
The  dispute  which  had  taken  place  respecting  the  patronage  of  the 
church,  between  the  prior  of  Tickford  and  the  Caruns,  having  been 
decided  in  favour  of  the  former,  the  priory  continued  to  present  to  the 
redlory,  until  the  donation  of  the  advowson  to  the  See  of  Lincoln,  in 
1293  ;  and  in  1343,  a  fine  was  passed  between  Richard  Fitz  Simon  le 
Smith  and  Richard  Linford  and  Sibil  his  wife  ;  and  their  son,  John 
Linford,  died  possessed  in  1357  ;  as  did  a  second  John  Linford,  who 
had  given  one  hundred  shillings  for  license,  that  he  might  enfeoflf  the 
manor  of  Sherington,  with  its  appurtenances,  to  Sir  Henry  Grey  of 
Wilton,  knight,  and  others,  in  a  certain  form. 

Rectors  of  Sherington, 

Thomas  de  Schyreford  was  presented  1230,  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Newport 
who  had  recovered  the  presentation  before  the  justices  of  assize,  against  John  de 
Carun.     At  his  death 

William  la  Mar  was  presented  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Tickford  extra  Newport 
Pagnell,  in  1259. 

JOHNDK  LuCA  was  presented  about  1270.  He  died  re<5lor  in  1300  ;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by 

Adam  de  Ludford,  s.t.p.,  collated  by  the  bishop  16  April  1300.     At  his  death 

Thomas  de  Luda  was  admitted  5  May  1303.  He  died  13 19,  prebendary  ot  Lincoln 
and  treasurer  there,  having  long  before  resigned  this  living. 
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William  de  Bbby  was  collated  i  January  1309. 

Walter  de  Staurence  sacceeded. 

John  dk  Wye  was  collated  6  February  1329.    At  his  death 

Walt  I'.  X  de  Far  nd  ale  was  collated  in  136 1.  He  exchanged  for  Thingford,  in 
Northamptonshire,  with 

William  atve  Crosse,  20  August  1379 ;  who  also  exchanged  for  Stanhope,  in  the 
diocese  of  Durham,  with 

William  Ryel,  10  June  140 1.    He  exchanged  for  Langton,  in  Yorkshire,  with 

JOHtN  DiswoRTH,  lo  August  1405 ;  who  exchanged  for  Helrodon,  Northampton, 
with 

William  Barrow,  ll.d.,  21  January  1406.  He  was,  in  1418,  made  bishop  of 
Bangor ;  and,  1423,  translated  to  the  See  of  Carlisle.  In  his  will,  dated  I  Sep- 
tember 1429,  he  gave  some  plate  to  his  cathedral ;  ;f  20  to  a  priest  to  sing  for 
him  in  St.  Catherine's  chantry  there ;  and  bequeathed  lands  and  tenements  at 
Sherington,  where  he  seems  to  have  contributed  towards  the  present  church,  to 
his  kinsman.  Hugh.    His  successor  in  this  living  was 

Peter  Horton,  s.t.p.,  admitted  20  July  1424,  on  the  king's  presentation,  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  See  of  Lincoln. 

Robert  Monter  was  presented  in  1425, 

William  Derby  was  collated  26  July  1433.    He  was  succeeded  by 

Robert  Kirkbham  ;  who  exchanged  for  Surfleet,  in  Lincolnshire,  with 

Gilbert  Altoft,  m  February  1444.  He  afterwards  exchanged  for  Holbeach,  in 
Lincolnshire,  with 

William  Greybarn,  s.t.p.,  who  was  collated  in  147^, 

John  Procter  was  the  next  rector,  but  resigned ;  and 

Richard  Hawardyn,  also  re<ftor  of  Stoke  Goldington,  was  collated  27  September 
1 5 10.   He  was  presented  at  bishop  At  water's  visitation,  about  1 5 15.  At  his  death, 

Richard  Mawdley  was  collated  7  December  15 18.  He  was  archdeacon  of  Lei- 
cester; died  in  1530;  ftnd  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Thame.  ^ 

Robert  Kencot,  or  Kencok,  was  collated  28  May  1529.    He  died ;  and 

Thomas  Robertson,  m.a.,  called  Capellanus  Regis  was  coUated  by  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  but  was  afterwards  deprived  by  queen  Elizabeth. 

William  Rolston  was  collated  11  February  1543,  and  occurs  redlor  1555. 

Francis  Balington  succeeded  in  1557  :  but  resigned  in  1562. 

Giles  Snell  was  presented  by  Thomas  Highgate  and  William  Ardes  1562,  no 
doubt,  on  a  grant  of  the  advowson,  or  a  lease  made  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
How  long  he  held  the  living  is  not  known  :  but  his  successor. 

Henry  Barley,  or  Barlow,  paid  his  first  fruits  in  1569,  and  was  succeeded,  at  his 
death,  by 

John  Martin,  b.a.,  who  was  collated  30  November  158 1.     He  died  ;  and 

Thomas  Gilder  was  collated  29  January  1626;  but  died  about  1647. 

Ignatius  Fuller,  intruded  in  1647,  and  possessed  it  in  those  times  of  anarchy  ;  but 
conforming  at  the  restoration  of  Charles,  he  took  out  the  king's  title,  10  March 
1 66 1.  He  was  a  native  of  this  county.  He  resided  here  sixty-four  years,  and 
was  reputed  to  be  a  Socinian.  He  died  21  0<5lober  171 1,  age  86,  and  was,  with 
many  of  his  family,  buried  in  the  church  here. 

John  Barton,  m.a.,  collated  10  December  1711.  He  resigned,  in  1743,  to  his  son, 
and  returned  to  his  other  redlory  of  Great  Brickbill,  after  having  greatly  improved 
the  parsonage  house. 

Philip  Barton,  m.a.  was  collated  by  bishop  Reynolds  7  July  1739,  and  indudled 
20  December  1743.  His  wife  died  in  1781 ;  and  he  exchanged  this  living  for 
Stoke  Hammoua.     He  was  succeeded  by 

Alexander  Cromelholme,  M. A.,  who  was  collated  about  November  1781.  He 
was  aLso  rcdlor  of  Adstock ;  and,  at  his  death,  was  succeeded  in  this  living  by 

John  Pretyman,  m.a.,  who  was  collated  in  1811,  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln. 

John  Charles  Williams,  m.a.,  who  was  instituted  1842.    He  dying, 

Alexander  King,  was  instituted  in  1848.    He  resigned,  and 

Edward  Elton,  m.a.,  was  presented  in  1884.    At  his  death,  he  was  succeeded  by 

H.  F.  Mallam,  who  was  instituted  on  the  presentation  of  the  bishop,  18^. 
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The  Church  of  St.  Laud,  Sheringttm. 

This  church,  like  that  of  North  Crawley,  is  dedicated  to  a  French 
bishop.  It  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  is  a  handsome  edifice  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  accompanying  sketch,  and  is  composed  of  a  chancel,  a 
lofty  clerestoried  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  a  south  porch,  and  a 
fine  tower  between  the  chancel  and  the  nave.  The  general  style  of  archi- 
tedlure  is  good  Decorated.  There  are  some  fine  three-light  windows 
on  the  south  side.  The  east  window  is  Decorated,  but  the  west  win- 
dow, and  those  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are  good  Perpendicular. 
The  tower,  which  is  of  the  latter  style,  has  good  double  windows  on 
each  face  of  the  upper  stage,  an  exterior  stair  turret,  and  is  embattled, 
and  attains  the  height  of  62  feet.  It  contains  a  clock  and  five  excellent 
bells,  inscribed : 

First:  THOS  ROGERS  &  JNo  STUBBS  CHURCH  WARDENS  PACK  & 

CHAPMAN  OF  LONDON  FECIT  1773. 
Second  ;  G  A  B  U  3  L 
Third:  lOHN    BABINGTON    AND    THOMAS    MERSHALL    CHVRCH 

WARDENS  1672. 
Fourth :  1591  and  the  alphabet  of  small  black  letters. 
Fifth :  The  alphabet  of  capital  bfbuk  letters  and  date  1591. 

One  of  the  bells  from  Filgrave  church  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
here.  " 

The  nave  and  aisles  are  covered  with  lead,  the  chancel  with  tiles. 
The  porch  is  handsomr.  and  has  a  vaulted  and  groined  roof  with  a 
large  boss  in  the  centre,  and  a  parvise  above  it.  Its  side  walls  exhibit 
an  arcade  of  semicircuhir  arches.  The  holy  water  stoupe  and  stone 
sediles  remain.  Tlie  handle  of  the  porch  door  is  stamped  with  the 
arms  of  the  See  of  Bangor,  William  Barrow,  a  former  redlor,  who  con- 
tributed towards  the  building  of  this  church,  having  become  bishop  of 
that  See  as  before  stated.  The  arches  of  the  nave  are  semicircular  and 
very  good  ;  those  on  the  north  side  being  supported  by  round  piers, 
and  those  on  the  south  by  odlagonal  ;  in  both  cases  the  capitals  are 
moulded  and  good.  The  tower  is  supported  on  four  arches.  The 
clerestory  is  lighted  by  eight  three-light  windows.  The  west  window 
is  a  noble  one  of  five  lights.  The  roofs  are  of  ancient  oak,  and  in  their 
original  condition.  That  on  the  north  aisle  is  supported  on  corbals  of 
wood  carved  to  represent  angels  bearing  shields.  The  pulpit  is  of  oak 
with  the  centre  panel  inlaid ;  the  font  is  odlagonal  and  enriched  with 
figures  in  niches,  closely  resembling  that  in  Clifton  Reynes  church, 
though  not  so  fine.  In  the  nave  is  a  handsome  pendant  brass  chan- 
delier for  twelve  lights,  inscribed,  "  The  gift  of  Geo.  Rose,  Sherring- 
ton, 1783."  The  chancel  arch  is  supported  by  demi-round  clustered 
columns.  The  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  of  three  lights.  In  the 
south  wall  are  the  three  seats  or  stalls  for  the  priests ;  graduating  in 
height  towards  the  east.  They  are  separated  by  pilasters,  and  their 
richly  sculptured  canopies  are  under  an  arch.  The  piscina  is  blocked 
up.    The  leper's  window  or  squint  is  good  and  contains  stained  glass 
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inscribed  at  the  foot  "  Sanctus  Laudus  ;  "  it  is  at  the  west  end  of  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  and  penetrates  the  south-west  buttress  of  the 
tower.  'I'here  is  a  piscina  in  the  west  wall  of  ihe  north  aisle  ;  and 
another  in  the  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  thus  showing  that  these 
aisles  were  distindl  chantries  and  contained  their  altars.  The  east 
window  of  the  south  aisle  is  filled  with  stained  glass  to  the  memory  of 
Alexander  King,  a  former  redlor ;  two  in  the  south  wall  are  to  the 
memory  of  Alfred  Umney,  and  George  Nelson  and  Georgiana  Susannah 
his  wife  (only  child  of  Alfred  Umney). 

There  are  memorials  of  the  family  Smith,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Crom- 
leholme,  the  Rev.  John  Charles  Williams,  and  the  Rev.  John  Pretyman, 
who  were  former  redlors. 

Lipscombe  gives  the  following  description  of  memorials,  now  lost, 
probably  through  the  oversight  or  want  of  care  of  the  church  officials 
at  the  restoration  of  the  church  : 

'*  A  stone  near  the  communion  table  is  inscribed  to  the  Rev.  Igna- 
tius Fuller,  who  was  redlor  of  this  church  for  64.  years,  and  died  in 
171 1,  aged  86.  He  was  indu<5ted  into  this  living  in  1647,  and  posses- 
sed it  in  those  troublous  times ;  but  conforming  at  the  restoration  of 
Charles  11.,  he  took  the  king's  title  in  1661.  He  was  a  native  of  this 
county,  and  a  reputed  Socinian.  His  wife,  and  other  members  of  his 
family,  are  also  buried  here. 

"  Near  the  desk,  in  the  nave,  on  an  ancient  stone,  is  the  portraiture 
of  a  man  in  brass  :  at  his  feet  was  a  tablet,  which  had  an  inscription 
engraved  on  it,  both  of  which  are  lost.  On  the  same  stone,  below, 
were  the  effigies  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  with  four  male  children  stand- 
ing between  them,  in  brass,  which  have  met  with  the  same  fate.  How- 
ever, the  following  inscription  remains  : 

**  0f  gonr  c^Hritte  pmg  for  t^e  Sionln  of  |lobtrt  Honge  it  ^ia  \i%  (Dgf :  ilft 
iD^ejc^e  llobtrt  "buusttt  i^t  iij.  ^ag  of  Inne  in  t^e  gtar  of  am  ^axi  i^ob 
Prrmxfrij.    #n  io^ost  Sonlts  |'^n  \pLbt  mtrcg;.    ^mm. 

**  On  an  ancient  marble,  near  the  upper  south  window,  are  portrait- 
ures of  a  man  and  a  woman,  in  brass ;  near  them  was  a  crucifix,  now 
torn  off ;  above  the  woman,  on  a  scroll : 

^istrere  nobis  ^omint. 
**  at  her  feet,  this  inscription,  on  brass  : 

Hie  sepelitur  corpus  Ricardi  Mareot,  vcDerabilis  Jurisperiti,  quondam  unius  Dom- 
inorum  hujus  Villas,  ac  Justiciarii  Pads  hujus  Comitatus.  Qui  quidem  Ricardus 
iiliam  et  heredem  desponsavit  Humphridi  Catesby  Armigeri  filii  €i  heredis  Johis 
Catesby  Militis,  quondam  de  Wbiteston  in  Comitatu  Northampton ;  et  obiit  idem 
Ricardus  Mareot  xvij.  die  Julij  Ano.  Dni.  Mcccclxxzxj.     Cujus  aie  propicietur  Deus. 

Credo  [quod  Redemptor  meus]  vivit,  et  in  uo[vissimo  die  de  Terra  re]surrecturus 
sum,  et  in  came  mea  videbo  Deum  Salvatorem  meum,  quem  visurus  sum  egi  ipse,  et 
non  alius  ;  et  oculi  mei  conspecturi  sunt ;  et  in  came  mea  [videbo]  Salvatorem  meum  ; 
reposita  est  haec  spes  mea  in  sinu  meo. 

'*  The  last  paragraph  is  carried  round  the  verge  on  a  fillet  of  brass. 
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At  the  two  corners,  at  the  top,  were  the  arms  of  Mareot,  impaling 
Catesby. 

''Against  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  is  a  brick  altar  monument,  covered 
at  the  top  with  a  white  marble,  whereon  are  cut  the  portraitures  of  a 
man  and  a  woman.  At  their  feet :  Quarterly,  i  and  4,  a  bend  between 
six  mullets.  2  and  3,  a  cup  covered,  impaling  i  and  4;  a  chevron  be- 
tween three  sal  tires  ;  2  and  3,  a  lion  rampant.  Round  the  verge,  this 
inscription : 

qui  quidem  Johis  obijt  xviijo.  die  Martij.  A.D.  Millesimo  cccclxviij.  ;  et 

dicta  Isabella  obijt  xxiiijo.  die  Augusti,  A.D.  Millesimo 

**  This  tomb  was  for  John  Linford,  whose  family  lived  in  a  house  on 
the  north  side  of  the  church,  which  belonged  formerly  to  the  Lowes, 
and  afterwards  to  the  family  of  Adams.  It  was  sold  about  1710,  to 
Sir  John  Chester,  bart.,  of  Chicheley."  Having  become  much  out  of  re- 
pair it  was  found  necessary  to  pull  it  down  and  to  build  the  present 
Church  Farm  house. 

On  a  tablet  of  wood,  on  the  north  wall  is  the  following : 

Extradl  from  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  Edward  Fuller,  late  of  Watford,  in 
the  county  of  Hertford,  deceased,  dated  4  August  1705.  **  I  give  and  bequeath,  and 
hereby  diredl  my  executors  to  lay  out  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  or 
what  other  sum  will  be  sufiicent  for  that  purpose,  in  purchase  of  a  rent  charge  of  in- 
heritance of  five  pounds  p^r  annum,  free  from  all  charges  and  dedudlions,  to  be  vested 
in  such  trustees  as  my  executors  shall  dire<5t,  for  the  use  of  the  parish  of  Sberington 
to  be  issuing  out  of  lands  in  or  near  Sherington,  as  may  be ;  which  rent  charge  shall 
be  paid  and  disposed  of  in  manner  following,  viz. : — twenty  shillings  per  annum  to  the 
minister  of  the  said  parish  for  tl>e  time  being,  and  he  to  preach  a  Sermon  for  the  same 
on  the  twenty-seventh  day  ot  March  yearly  for  ever,  and  ten  shillings  yearly  to  be  ex- 
pended on  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  said  parish  on  the  day  of  preaching 
the  said  Sermon ;  six  and  twenty  half  crowns  to  be  given  to  six  and  twenty  poor  and 
necessitous  persons  of  the  said  parish,  such  as  the  minister  and  churchwardens  in 
their  discretion  shall  think  fit,  to  be  yearly  on  the  day  of  preaching  the  said  Sermon ; 
and  five  shillings  on  the  same  day  to  the  clerk  of  the  said  parish  for  the  time  being, 
yearly  for  ever. 

Rd.  Humphreys,     )  ^v     i,  ^r    j 
John  Field,  )  Church  Wardens. 

1813. 

In  the  registers,  which  date  from  1698,  is  the  following  entry  in 
reference  to  the  repairing  of  the  parish  roads. 

Memorand.  Dec.  29^^  I7i9> 

It  is  agreed  &  acknowleged  y^  the  Parsonage  Lane  does  belong  to  the  Reef  of 
Sherington  scperately  to  mend,  by  y*  the  Parson  has  mended  it  for  his  own  conveni- 
ence 8c  in  lieu  of  eighteen  days  service  to  y*  Comon  highways  wt*»  his  Teem,  8c  y*  y« 
Causeway  by  y«  Parsonage  Close  belongs  to  y*  Reef  to  mend,  but  y*  he  has  noths  to 
do  w***  y*  repair  of  y«  Bridge  or  Causeway  by  John  Babington's  Close  altho  he  freely 
gave  Gravel  8c  Stones  for  y*  mends  thereof. 

wittness  our  hands, 

Dan"  Broughton. 

Rob^  Adams. 

Tho.  Loams. 

Tn«>  Knight. 

John  Chibnall. 

£dward  Hooton. 
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In  the  churchyard,  near  the  west  side  of  the  porch  is  a  remarkable 
grave  stone  to  the  memory  of  John  Campion.  This  has,  in  bold 
relief,  a  dying  person  in  bed,  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  is  the  fell  de- 
stroyer Death  in  the  adl  of  striking  the  heart  of  the  prostrate  figure 
with  a  long  barbed  dart  held  in  his  right  hand,  whilst  with  his  left  he 
is  placing  an  extinguisher  upon  a  lighted  candle,  that  is  placed  in  an  or- 
namental candle-holder  in  the  foreground.  At  the  rear  of  the  skeleton, 
the  emblem  of  death,  is  old  **  Father  Time,"  in  the  attitude  of  making 
a  hasty  retreat  from  the  death  chamber.  In  his  hurry  to  decamp  he 
has  upset  an  hour  glass  that  is  seen  falling  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Be- 
tween these  two  arrivals  is  to  be  seen,  upon  a  bracket,  a  clock.  Hover- 
ing over  the  bed  are  two  guardian  angels  casting  down  a  ray  of  glory 
upon  the  departing  spirit.  A  bureau,  at  the  head  of  the  bed  completes 
the  decoration  of  this,  probably  unique,  head  stone. 

The  churchyard  is  entered  by  a  lych-gate  at  the  main  entrance, 

Sheringion  Rectory 

Stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  on  the  south  side  from  the 
church.  It  is  a  large  building  and  is  surrounded  by  neat  pleasure 
grounds  and  gardens.   An  old  terrier,  dated  1639,  gives  the  followmg  : 

Tne  parsonage  house,  containing  five  bays  of  buildings.  The  bam,  containing  seven 
bays.  The  Granary,  Dovecote,  and  Stable  in  the  middle  of  the  yard,  containing 
three  bays.  The  garden  and  yard,  and  site,  two  acres.  The  Pightles,  two  acres  and 
a  half.  Seven  ro^s  of  glebe  meadow  in  the  town  mead.  Commons  for  five  cows  and 
a  hall,  and  for  thirty  sheep,  In  Windmill  Field,  five  acres  three  roods  and  one-third 
and  one  ley  arable.  In  the  little  field,  four  acres  two  roods  arable.  In  Goldworth 
Furlong,  four  acres  one  rood  arable. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1645,  a  portion  of  the  Parliamentarian  army, 
under  Fairfax,  is  said  to  have  encamped  in  the  field  known  as  '*  Ban- 
craft,"  which  adjoins  the  redlory. 

Sherington  Manor  House ^ 

The  residence  of  Mr.  Wellesley  Taylor,  is  a  large  ancient  building, 
much  modernised,  and  situated  at  the  south  east  of  the  village,  on  the 
Newport  road. 

A  XVIIth  Century  Token  of  Sherington. 

There  was,  between  the  years  1651  and  1671,  two  varieties  of  a 
token  issued  for  small  change  in  this  village  by  a  man  named  Edward 
Britnell,  who  spelt  the  name  Shirrinton  on  one,  and  Sheringion  on  the 
other.     As  there  is  only  the  following  entry  in  the  parish  register  : 

1699.    Joseph  Whitmee,  a  baker  &  Mary  Britwell  were  married  June  29. 

it  is  impossible  to  give  any  account  of  this  progressive  tradesman  of 
Sherington.  The  small  coin  is,  in  detail,  like  those  of  Emberton  and 
Olney,  excepting  the  legend.* 

^For  a  more  graphic  account  of  these  tokens,  see  chapters  on  Lavendon,  Olney 
and  Newport  Pagnell* 
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tHE  parish  of  Lathbury  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  except  the 
west  by  the  river  Ouse :  the  adjoining  parishes  are,  on  the 
north,   Tyringham ;    the  south,  Newport  Pagnell ;   the  east, 
Sherington  and  Chicheley  ;  and  on  the  west,  Gayhurst.     The 
area  is  1,056  acres.    The  population  in  1891  was  146.     The  village  is 
small  and  neat,  and  lies  about  one  mile  north  of  Newport  Pagnell. 

Manorial  History  of  Lathbury. 

The  manor,  which  now  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  the  parish, 
and  extends  over  more  than  a  thousand  acres  of  land,  was,  at  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Domesday  Book,  in  divers  parts,  and  in  the  lands  of 
Odo,  Bishop  of  Baieux  ;  Geoffrey,  Bishop  of  Constance  ;  and  Hugh  de 
Beauchamp. 

The  first  estate  mentioned  in  the  Norman  survey  belonged  to  the 
Bishop  of  Baieux,  and  was  situated  in  Bonestou  Hundred.  It  is 
described  as  holden  under  that  great  military  ecclesiastic  by  another 
bishop,  the  Bishop  of  Liseaux,  as  only  one  hide  of  land,  wanting  five 
feet.  There  was  land  foi  one  carucate  ;  which  was  cultivated  by  three 
villeins,  with  carucate  of  pasture ;  which  was,  and  had  been  constantly 
valued  at  10/-  ;  in  Edward's  time,  at  20/- ;  and  this  land  had  been  in 
former  days,  holden  by  Siric,  a  man  of  Earl  Lewin,  who  could  sell  it. 

The  lands  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  holden  under  him  by  William 
(presumed  to  have  been  William  of  Beauchamp),  were  five  hides  for  his 
manor.  There  were  four  carucates ;  in  the  demesne  two ;  and  six 
villeins,  with  six  bordars,  having  two  carucates.  There  were  three 
servants,  with  four  carucates  of  pasture  ;  and  wood  for  one  hundred 
hogs.  It  was  worth  £\  ;  when  he  first  held  it,  40/- ;  and  in  the  time 
of  Edward,  60/-.  This  manor,  Edduin,  the  son  of  Borgret,  a  thane  of 
Edward,  held. 

Another  estate  in  Lateherie  belonging  to  Hugh  de  Belchamp,  and  was 
holden  of  him  by  William  de  Orenge,  as  four  hides,  for  a  manor. 
There  were  three  carucales ;  in  the  demesne  two  ;  and  four  villeins, 
with  four  bordars,  having  one  carucate.  There  were  three  servants, 
three  carucates  of  pasture,  and  wood  for  one  hundred  hogs.  It  was 
valued  at  £'^  ;  when  he  first  held  it,  at  20/-;  and  in  the  time  of  Edward, 
60/-.  This  manor  was  holden  by  two  thanes,  Leuric  and  Olviet,  for 
two  manors,  and  they  could  sell  them. 

Hugh  de  Beauchamp,  or  de  Bello  Campo,  had  followed  William  the 
Conqueror  into  England,  who  gave  him  the  manor  of  Bengeo,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, three  other  manors  in  Bucks,  and  the  greater  part  of  forty-three 
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lordships  in  Bedfordshire.  He  had  issue,  three  sons,  Simon,  Paine  or 
Pagan,  and  Milo.  Simon  died  without  issue  arxl  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  i.,  the  possessions  of  the  family  of 
Bidun  are  said  to  have  included  Lathbury. 

John  de  Bidun,  who  was  the  founder  of  Lavendcn  abbey,  was  a 
descendant  from  an  ancestor  of  the  same  name,  who  had  possessions 
here  from  Maud  de  Cromwell,  daughter  of  Anfred  Fitz  Rnald,  and  wife 
of  Richard  White ;  she  is  said  to  have  been  a  ward  of  the  king,  and 
married  to  John  de  Bidun,  being  also  sister  of  the  Chamberlain  of 
Hameslape,  or  Hanslop.  Her  land  in  Lathbury  was  reputed  to  be 
worth  fifty  shilling,  exclusive  of  the  stock  of  one  hundred  sheep,  four 
sows,  and  one  boar.  She  was,  when  the  above  estimate  was  made, 
fifty  years  of  age  ;  and  had  two  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  to  whom  the  king  restored  his  inheritance.  She 
had  also  nine  daughters ;  but  neither  the  identity  nor  relationship  of 
this  lady  very  satisfactorily  appears  ;  for,  in  another  statement,  she  is 
called  daughter  of  John  de  Bidun,  and  said  to  have  had  dower  in  Lath- 
bury of  two  hides,  worth  40/-  and  to  have  had  three  daughters.  How- 
ever, these  Biduns  appear  to  have  come  into  possession  of  the  lands 
of  the  Beauchamps,  and  to  have  possessed  all,  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  lands  which  subsequently  belonged  to  Lavendon  abbey,  in  this 
parish. 

It  appears  that,  in  1271,  by  divers  fines  between  the  abbats  of 
Lavendon  and  others,  that  the  advowson  of  Lathbury  church  with  the 
manor,  had  been  obtained  by  these  ecclesiastics;  and  in  1278,  on 
partition  of  Beauchamp's  lands,  on  failure  of  issue-male,  part  came  to 
Roger  Nowbray.  and  Baldwin  Wake,  who  had  married  the  heiress  of 
that  family. 

Under  the  ancient  feoffment,  other  lands  here  are  described  to  have 
belonged  to  Richard  de  Gatesden,  who  held  the  fourth  part  of  one 
knight* s-fee  (as  Almaric  de  Nower  did  one  whole  fee  of  William  de  Say) 
of  the  fee  of  Chawrches  or,  Chokes  ;  and  the  lady  Isabella  de  Albini 
half  a  fee  of  the  barony  of  the  Lord  William  de  Beauchamp  of  Bedford. 

Roger  de  Albini.  who  held  the  temporal  manor  of  the  Biduns  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  in.,  and  continued  in  possession  until  the  time  of 
Edward  i.,  died  in  1287  ;  and  another  Roger  de  Albini,  his  descendant, 
passed  a  fine  in  1354,  of  this  manor,  to  Hugh  de  Sadelyng,  to  whom, 
and  Isabella  his  wife,  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies,  it  was  confirmed  by 
another  fine  in  the  next  year. 

It  appears,  that  in  1408,  a  fine  was  levied  between  John  Giffard  of 
Whaddon;  John  Fever,  and  others,  querents,  and  Sir  William  Thiming, 
knight,  deforcient,  of  the  manors  of  Lathbury  and  Stanton  Barry,  to 
the  use  of  John  Fever  ;  and  Lathbury  was  afterwards  during  part  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  vi.,  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Vaux;  who  being 
subsequently  attainted,  Edward  iv.,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
granted  to  Ralph  Hastings,  in  1462,  the  manor  of  Lathbury,  and  lands 
in  Stanton  Barry,  Stewkley,  Chelmscote,  and  Cublington.  In  1483, 
Richard  iii.  granted  Ralph  Hastings,  one  of  the  esquires  of  his  body, 
to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs,  in  fealty,  the  moiety  of  the  manors  of 
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Cublington,  Stewkley,  Chelmscote,  Linchlade,  Lathbury,  and  Stanton 
Barry,  late  belonging  to  Sir  William  Vaux,  attainted,  with  the  leets  and 
all  other  privileges.  There  seems,  however,  some  perplexity  in  these 
several  grants  :  perhaps  a  moiety  of  the  manor  granted  by  each  of  the 
respe<5live  grants  to  Hastings  ;  for  it  is  also  said  that  Florence,  daughter 
of  Sir  Ralph  Hastings,  was  wife  of  Edmund  Lord  Grey,  who  thus  ac- 
quired a  moiety  of  Lathbury  ;  and  dying  in  15 12,  and  the  lady  Florence 
in  1536,  William  Lord  Grey,  their  son  and  successor,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  selling  this  estate,  with  Wilton  castle,  and  other  property, 
to  procure  his  ransom,  when  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  after 
the  Siege  of  Guiennes,  in  the  reign  of  Mary. 

According  to  some  accounts,  this  estate  was  purchased  by  Anthony 
Cave,  of  Chicheley,  who  died  in  1558,  and  who  had  acquired  other  lands 
here  of  the  family  of  Ardres.  Edward  Ardres  had  been  a  grantee  of 
part  of  the  lands  of  Lavendon  abbey,  which  Henry  viii.  had  obtained 
at  the  Dissolution,  and  others  which  that  king  had  alienated  to  William 
Parr,  marquis  of  Northampton,  and  the  family  of  Whalley.  Anthony 
Cave  left  three  daughters  ;  Judith,  wife  of  William  Chester ;  Martha, 
married  to  John  Newdigate;  and  Anne,  married  to  Griffith  Hampden, 
of  Great  Hampden,  by  whom,  or  their  representatives,  this  estate  was 
sold  about  1599,  to  the  family  of  Andrewes. 

Sir  William  Andrewes,  descended  from  a  Hertfordshire  family,  had 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  12  May  1604,  being  designated  of  Lathbury, 
by  Elizabeth  or  Isabel,  his  wife,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  William  Wil- 
cocks,  of  Rumney,  in  Kent,  he  had  a  son  of  his  own  name,  who  was 
sheriff  of  Bucks  in  1 607,  and  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Tem- 
ple, of  Stowe.  Hewas  also  knighted,  b  May  1 6 1 8,  (which  must  have  been 
some  years  before  his  father's  aeath) ;  and,  continuing  in  possession 
of  this  estate,  Sir  William  Andrewes  died  in  1657,  and  was  buried  at 
Lathbury;  Dame  Anne  surviving  him  until  the  year  1661.  The 
estate  descended  to  the  eldest  son  and  heir,  Henry  Andrewes, 
who  was  bom  m  the  year  1632,  and  advanced  to  the  degree  of 
baronet,  as  Sir  Henry  Andrewes  of  Lathbury,  27  May  1661.  He  died 
in  1696,  and  was  buried  at  Lathbury,  and  his  issue  male  failing,  the 
estate  passed  to  Henry  Andrewes  of  Lathbury  (son  of  Edward,  younger 
brother  of  Sir  Henry  Andrewes,  bart.,)  who  was  sheriff  of  Bucks  in  1704, 
and  died  in  1 744 ;  leaving,  by  Jane  his  wife,  besides  one  son,  who  died 
in  infancy,  five  daughters  ;  Elizabeth,  baptised  at  Lathbury,  26  Sep- 
tember 1709,  married  to  Richard  Uthwatt,  of  Rickmansworth ;  Anne, 
baptised  10  September  1703,  married  to  Henry  Harris,  of  Winchester ; 
Jane,  baptised  19  December  1705,  married  to  the  Rev.  W.  Symes,  of 
Somersetshire,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Jane,  who  died  married 
30  April  1799,  and  was  buried  at  Lathbury  ;  Margaret,  baptised  at 
Lathbury  23  0<ftober  1708,  married  to  Captain  Dalway,  of  Carrickfergus, 
who  died  in  1749  ;  and  Sophia,  baptised  8  Odlober  1710,  and  buried 
at  Lathbury  2  May  17 16. 

Henry  Uthwatt,  son  of  Richard  Uthwatt,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Henry  Andrewes,  having  survived  the  issue  of  the  Symes's,  and  the 
several   co-heiresses,   married  Frances,   only  daughter  of  Sir  John 
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Chester,  bart.,  surviving  brother  and  heir  to  Sir  Charles  Chester,  bart., 
but  had  no  issue ;  and  having  acquired  a  considerable  increase  of 
fortune  by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  Uthwatt,  who  left  one  sole 
daughter,  the  wife  of  Matthew  Knapp,  of  Little  Linford,  on  coming 
into  possession  of  the  latter  estate,  left  his  residence  at  Lathbury  to 
reside  at  Linford,  and  immediately  cut  off  the  entail  by  which  that 
estate  had  been  settled  upon  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  London  ; 
and  on  his  decease,  without  heirs  of  his  body,  Lathbury  reverted  to  his 
mother,  who  had  long  before  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  had  gone  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Sherwood,  the  wife  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  surgeon,  in  Devonshire  street,  London,  to  reside  there ;  but 
at  length  died  at  Lathbury,  about  1755,  and  was  buried  here. 

Henry  Uthwatt  having  bequeathed  his  estates  at  Linford,  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  to  his  cousin  and  godson,  Henry  Uthwatt  And rewes, 
son  of  William  Andrewes,  barrister-at-law,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  Farmer  Shillingford,  of  Buckingham,  that  property  passed  accord- 
ingly :  and  Lathbury  came  into  the  possession  of  Jane,  daughter  and 
heir  of  William  and  Jane  Symes  (the  third  co-heiress  of  the  late  Henry 
Andrewes,  of  Lathbury,  and  sister  of  Margaret  Dalway),  who  resided 
at  Lathbury  during  many  years,  and  died  there,  unmarried,  30  April 
1799,  having  made  a  singular  will,  by  which  this  ancient  inheritance 
of  the  family  of  the  Andrewes  who  had  enjoyed  it  about  three  hundred 
years,  became  altogether  alienated. 

Mansel  Dawkin  Mansel,  who  succeeded  in  the  possession  of  one 
moiety  of  the  manor,  on  the  death  of  Jane  Symes,  in  1 799,  married,  in 
August  1799,  Elizabeth  daughter  of  William  Brown,  solicitor,  Bedford- 
row,  London.  He  was  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  Bucks  ;  an 
officer  in  the  Bucks  Volunteer  Cavalry ;  and  Commissioner  of  the 
Emigrant  office  in  1806.  In  1800,  he  was  High  She  riff  of  Bucks  ;  and 
he  rebuilt  the  mansion  house,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Andrewes, 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ouse,  opposite  to  Newport  Pagnell  where 
he  resided  until  11  August  1823,  when  in  his  60th  year,  he  committed 
suicide,  in  a  fit  of  temporary  derangement :  and,  after  a  coroner's 
inquest,  was  buried  in  Lathbury  church,  1 3  August ;  his  widow,  dying 
on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  was  also  buried  at  lathbury,  having 
had  issue,  i.  James  Temple  Mansel,  2.  Charles  Grenville  Mansel,  and 
3.  George  Barclay  Mansel  who  married  the  daughter  of  John  Bell, 
editor  of  Belfs  Messenger  ? 

Ecclesiastical  History  0/  Lathbury. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  i.  the  family  of  Bidun,  afterwards  founders  of 
Lavendon  abbey,  are  said  to  have  possessed  the  advowson  of  Lathbury  ; 
for,  it  appears  that,  1232,  John  de  Bidun  (twenty  years  before  his 
death)  had  given  it  to  his  sister,  Ermeiarde  ;  who,  being  married  to 
Arnulf  de  Gatesden,  presented  Richard  de  Gatesden  to  the  re<5lory, 
and  is  presumed  to  have  been  a  relation  of  her  deceased  husband : 
whose  heir,  Walter  de  Gatesden,  levied  a  fine  of  the  advowson  in  1268 
to  the  use  of  Robert.  Other  fines  being  also  passed  in  the  same  reign, 
the  ecclesiastical  estate  became  vested  in  Lavendon  priory,  to  which 
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the  abbat  obtained  its  appropriation  in  1271 ;  but  according  to  another 
account,  nut  until  13 10.  It  continued  to  be  holden  by  that  religious 
house  until  the  general  dissolution,  in  1539,  when  it  became  merged 
in  the  crown  ;  but  was,  by  patent,  granted  to  the  king's  New  College 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1546,  on  a  rent  charge  of  ;^i  2  per  annum. 
King  Edward  vi.  granted,  in  1 549,  to  John  Howe  and  John  Broxholme, 
inter  al.  a  piece  of  chantry,  or  lamp-land,  in  Lath  bury,  called  Lord's 
Dole,  in  the  west  part  of  the  meadow  of  Lathbury  ;  and  which  the  king 
also  demised,  6  April  1553,  to  Anthony  Cave  for  ninety-four  years,  in 
consideration  of  a  Grammar  School  to  be  ere<5led  and  continued  in 
Lathbury,  with  divers  covenants  : 

1.  If  the  rent  were  behind  two  months,  10/-  to  be  forfeited,  in  nomine pcffUBf  and  the 

lessors  to  distrain ;  if  the  rent  be  behind  twelve  weeks,  the  lessors  to  re-enter, 
and  expel  the  lessee. 

2.  The  lessee  to  give  the  cnracy  fourteen  years,  if  he  live  so  long. 

3.  The  lessee  to  pay  the  curate  annually,  a  quarter  of  wheat,  a  quarter  of  rye,  two 

quarters  of  barley,  and  two  loads  of  straw. 

4.  The  lessee  to  repair  the  chapel,  bams,  houses,  and  chancel,  and  so  leave  them. 

5.  Whereas,  the  lessee  having  eredted  a  free  grammar  school  in  Lathbury,  to  continue 

ninety-four  years ;  the  lessors,  at  the  request  of  the  lessee,  covenant  to  visit  the 
said  school  every  third  year  after  the  i*^  of  September,  to  see  the  orders  thereof 
and  to  have  an  entertainment  and  40/-  every  visitation. 

But  when  Queen  Mary  came  into  power,  she  granted,  by  patent,  to 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  tn/er  al.  those  reserved  rents  in  Lath- 
buiy. 

There  are  belonging  to  the  living,  about  fourteen  acres  of  glebe  land 
in  pasturage.  The  value  of  the  vicarage,  as  in  Ecton,  was  ;^5/6/8 ; 
the  present  approximate  value  is  ;^294;  net  value  ^^194. 

The  parsonage  was  demised,  5  June  1652,  to  Henry  Andrewes,  for 
twenty-one  years ;  and,  about  four  years  after,  Mr.  Andrewes  surrend- 
ered the  lease,  by  reason  of  Mr.  Hampden's  inclosure.  Thereupon, 
the  dean  and  chapter  collated  Mr.  Davis,  the  curate,  in  a  new  manner ; 
and  let  Mr.  Andrewes  the  vicarage  for  twenty-one  years,  paying  Mr. 
Davis  ;^46  per  annum,  except  the  parsonage  and  three  acres  of  glebe 
land,  and  commons  in  Mr.  Hampden's  field  inclosed. 

The  articles  between  the  dean  and  chapter  and  Mr.  Andrewes,  by 
which  the  latter  was  to  enjoy  the  parsonage  for  three  years,  paying  ;^32 
per  annum,  dated  4  August  1656,  specify;  that  Mr.  Hampden  offered 
to  the  dean  and  chapter,  to  set  out  lands,  part  of  the  inclosure  ;  to  make 
the  parsonage  as  secure  as  it  has  ever  been ;  and  to  convey  them  to 
Christ  Church,  desiring  to  have  a  lease  of  the  parsonage  ;  but  while 
this  was  under  consideration,  Mr.  Andrewes  purchased  Mr.  Hampden's 
estate  at  Lathbury,  and  then  bade  defiance  to  the  dean  and  chapter, 
and  refused  to  set  out  lands  for  completion  of  the  inclosures.  Where- 
upon the  dean  and  chapter  demised  to  John  Digby  three  arcres  of 
arable,  being  glebe  land  reserved  in  their  own  hands,  to  break  the 
inclosure,  and  all  the  commons  in  Mr.  Hampden's  field,  for  twenty- one 
years  ;  the  lessee  being  bound  within  six  months,  to  throw  up  the  in- 
closure, and  commence  such  suits  as  may  be  advised,  for  breaking  the 
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said  enclosure ;  the  lessors  bearing  half  the  charge.  The  lessee  was  to 
make  no  agreement  to  continue  the  enclosures  without  leave  ;  and 
neither  to  let  or  set  without  consent  of  the  lessors. 

The  release  from  Mr.  Davis,  the  curate,  of  three  acres  of  land  afore- 
said, to  the  dean  and  chapter,  is  dated  1 1  April  1656.  The  dean  and 
chapter,  24  Odlober  1662,  demised,  in  consideration  of  Isaiah  Davis, 
by  himself,  or  some  other  suflScient  minister  serving  the  curacy  of 
Lathbury,  the  parsonage  of  Lathbury,  the  chapel,  and  tithe  barn,  and 
all  tithes,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  said  parsonage,  except  all  houses, 
tithes,  oblations,  and  profits,  belonging  to  the  minister,  habend.^  for 
twenty-one  years ;  the  lese#  having  to  repair  the  chapel,  tithe-barn,  and 
chancel. 

Rectors  of  Lathbury, 

Richard  db  Gatbsden.  presented  1232,  by  Ermeiardam  de  Bydun. 
Robert  de  Harlee  resigned  in  1291. 

John  de  Laset,  presented  5  July  1291,  by  the  abbat  and  convent  of  Lavendon,  on 
the  resignation  of  Robert  de  Harlee.    He  occurs  in  1 294. 

Vicars  of  Lathbury. 

John  de  Lathbury,  *'  Canonicus  de  Lavendon, '^  presented  by  the  abbat  and  convent 
of  Lavendon,  17  August  13 12. 

John  de  Wedlingburgh,  canon  of  Lavendon,  presented  5  March  1312.  He  was 
elected  prior  of  Lavendon ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

Radulphus  dr  Newport,  canon  of  Lavendon,  presented  19  February  132 1.  He 
died;  and 

Thomas  de  Stachedbn  was  admitted  12  February  1329,  he  resigned  in  1334. 

Radolphusde  Lathbury  succeeded  17  August  1334. 

WiLLHELMUS  died  in  1349. 

Nicholas  de  Brauhfield  was  instituted  5  July  1349. 

Nicholas  de  Rushley,  presented  14  Odtober  1354.    ^^  <iic<i ;  and 

John  de  Wyllym  was  presented  10  September  137 1.     He  resigned  ;  and 

Henry  Lyndeford  was  presented  2  May  1385.     On  his  resignation, 

John  de  Catesbye  was  presented  16  March  1404. 

Thomas  Willingham  resigned  in  145 1. 

John  Weston  succeeded  19  September  1451.  After  145(1  no  more  institutions  to 
this  place,  as  a  vicarage,  are  found  in  the  registers  of  Lincoln,  this  church  being, 
probably,  supplied  by  a  monk  of  Lavendon,  as  a  stipendiary  curate,  till  the 
dissolution,  in  1539.  However,  in  the  bishop's  visitations,  and  old  books  and 
wills,  these  following  occur  : 

Edmund  Fisher,  who  styles  himself  vicar  in  1522  and  1533 ;  as  does 

William  Green,  he  was  styled  '<  Vicarius  amotivus,"  in  1534  and  1536.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  succeeded  by 

Richard  Pain,  20  August  1541.  He  was  buried  here,  14  September  1551,  by  his 
own  appointment,  near  the  church  door.  In  1546,  the  rectory  and  advowson  of 
the  vicarage,  were  granted  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  who  have  been  patrons 
ever  since. 

John  Stretton  styles  himself  curate  in  1554. 

Thomas  Carn  calls  himself  vicar  in  1558:  as  does 

Henry  Smith,  m.a.,  in  1564,  who  was  returned  to  archbishop  Parker,  as  "  Vicarius 
de  Lathbury.** 

Thomas  Yarrow,  m.a.,  was  presented  by  the  queen  Elizabeth,  *'  ad  Vicariam  de 
Lathbury,  racon  lapsus,**  26  August  1585.    He  quitted  it  for  Newport  vicarage. 

Thomas  Weller  succeeded  in  1595 ;  and  died  in  1607.    His  successor  was 

Walter  Evans,  who  was  presented  15  July  1607,  by  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
This  Walter  Evans  was  not  presented  to  the  bishop  for  institution,  but  had  a 
grant  from  the  dean  a^id  chapter,  as  a  curacy,  as  appears  by  the  Leiger  Book| 
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No.  3,  folio  106  where  the  grant  is  entered  at  length. 
Rtchard  Atkins  succeed  in  1047.    He  was  buried  here  3  August  1654. 
George  Purchase  supplied  the  cure  in  1650. 
William  ToLE  succeeded    1654;  and  resigned  in   1556,  when  he  intruded  into 

Broughton  lectory. 
Isaiah  Da  vies,  presented  20  October  1656.    He  was  buried  here,  6  April  1691 ;  and 

was  called  vicar  in  the  register ;  as  was 
Joseph  Gascoyne,  m.a.,  who  succeeded  in  169 1.   He  was  buried  here,  15  June  1698. 
Robert  Creed,  m.a.,  succeeded  in  1698.    He  was  buried  here  25  February  1715  ; 

and  was  also  curate  of  Linford. 
Henrt  Turner,  m.a.,  succeeded  in  1698,  beine  appointed  curate.    He  was  nephew 

of  Francis  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  church  at  Lathbury. 
George  Periam,  m.a.,  was  his  successor.    He  died  in  April  1780. 
James  Chelsum,  ll.d.,    He  was  succeeded  by 
JAMES  Mbakins,  m.a.,  instituted  22  May  1801,    On  his  cession  of  this  benefice,  was 

succeeded  by 
Henry  Bull,  m.a.,  licensed  as  a  perpetual  curate  July  1838,  by  the  deans  and  can- 
ons of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.     At  his  death, 
Thomas  Edward  Lawrence,  m.a.,  was  presented  in  1889. 

All  Saints  Churchy  Lathbury. 

The  parish  church  is  an  ancientstrudlure,  consisting  of  a  west  tower, 
clerestoried  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  south  porch,  and  chancel. 
The  tower,  nave,  and  aisles,  are  embattled,  the  roofs  are  covered  with 
lead,  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  is  finished  with  a  plain  parapet,  and 
the  porch  is  plain  and  gable-roofed,  and  retains  the  stone  sediles. 
The  tower  contains  a  clock,  and  four  bells,  inscribed  : 

First:  EDWARD  HALL  MADE  ME  1731. 

Second  :  ^lEWCOME  MADE  ME  Ao  i6Hk. 

Third :  GOD  SAVE  OVR  KING  1627    IK    FC     RP    CW 

Fourth  :  GOD  SAVE  OVR  KING  1629. 

The  earliest  work  in  the  building  is  Norman,  of  which  style  the  south 
doorway  and  some  piers  and  arches  on  that  side  are  plain  examples. 
The  tower  is  Early  English,  with  a  later  battlement  added ;  the  rest  is 
Decorated,  with  some  very  good  windows.  At  the  angles  of  the  aisles 
are  large  gurgoyles,  and  there  is  a  cross  on  the  apex  of  the  nave.  The 
south  aisle  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  two  pointed  arches  supported 
by  a  massive  circular  pillar  ;  the  north  side  being  ornamented  with  a 
band  of  zig-zag  moulding.  The  pillar  on  the  south  side  is  decorated 
with  curious  carving,  probably  from  designs  brought  home  by  a  crusader, 
depicting  grotesque  dragons  having  two  heads,  one  at  each  extremity, 
and  foliage.  In  one  of  the  square  piers  in  the  south  aisle  is  a  slab, 
carved  in  bold  relief,  with  some  creature  resembling  a  serpent  and  two 
curiously  formed  animals.  The  two  pointed  arches  of  the  north  aisle 
rise  to  a  greater  height  than  the  arches  on  the  opposite  side.  There 
is  a  piscina  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  shewing  the  spot  to  be 
the  site  of  an  altar  in  ancient  times.  In  the  south  aisle  are  the  steps 
which  formerly  led  to  the  rood  loft.  The  oak  roofs  are  not  concealed 
by  ceilings  ;  that  of  the  nave  is  supported  by  sculptured  corbals  of  stone. 
The  six  clerestory  windows  are  pointed,  and  of  two  lights  each.     The 
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pulpit  is  of  oak,  and  odlagonal  in  shape.  At  the  west  end  is  a  circular 
arch,  now  filled  up ;  and  the  walls  throughout  the  church  retain  much 
of  the  old  paintings  in  distemper.  The  chancel  arch  is  pointed,  and 
the  east  window  is  of  four  lights,  with  quatrefoilsin  the  head,  and  filled 
with  stained  glass,  representing  Our  I.ord  seated,  and  in  the  a<5l  of 
blessing;  angels,  the  sacred  monogrnm.  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists, 
flowers,  foliage,  &c.  The  sedilia,  or  three  seats  in  the  soutii  wall  tor 
the  priests,  has  trefoil  heading,  and  a  plain  band  runningalongthetop. 
In  the  same  wall  is  the  piscina,  a  very  good  one,  with  a  pillar  support- 
ing the  arch.  The  chance!  is  paved  with  black  and  white  marble,  laid 
at  the  cost  of  Sir  H.  Andrewes,  bart,  at  the  request  of  his  daughter 
Margaret,  who  died  in  the  14th  year  of  her  age  ;  and  to  whom  there  is 
a  long  poetic  epitaph  in  this  marble  floor.  On  many  of  the  white 
marble  squares  are  memorials  of  the  Andrewes  family  interred  there. 
Near  the  communion-table  is  an  inscription  to  Elizabeth,  I,ady  Leigh, 
Baroness  of  Stonly,  who  died  in  1678,  and  "in  her  father's  grave 
lyeth." 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  curious  mural  marble  tablet 
with  the  representation  of  a  lady  in  Elizabethan  costume  kneeltogat  an 
altar,  behind  her  is  a  youth,  also  kneeling,  and  two  babies  in  a  cra- 
dle ;  above  the  heads  of  the  children  are  the 
arms  aud  crest  of  the  family  of  ChandHower. 
It  is  inscribed  as  follows  :  Here  lyeth    Mrs. 
Alice  Chandflower  late  wife  of  Robert  Chand- 
flower,    gent,    eldest   davghter    of  Edmond 
Pigott,  of  Lovghton,  Esqvier,  she  had  issve- 
by  her  said  hvsband  11  sonnesatt  one  hearth, 
who    died    infantes    &  Edmond    one   other 
sonn,  now  living,  she  dep'ted  this  life  being 
of  y*  age  of  1+  yercs  y*  xih  of  Aprill  1 604, 
Near  the  above,  is  a  brass  plate,  with  these  arms:  A  lion  passant 
between  three  fleur-de-lis,  impaling  a  lion  ramp,  crowned.    And  under 
them,  this  inscription  :  Richard  Davies,  of  Kynant,  in  the  Covnty  of 
Montgomery,  Gent,  heer  under  bvried.     He  deceased  at  the  howse  of 
his  son,  Isaiah  Davies,  then  Minister  of  this  Parish,  zoday  of  Novembr 
i6bi,  aged  77  yeares.  His  Son,  Thomas  Davies,  Esq.,  at  that  time  be- 
ing Agent-General  for  the  English   Nation  upon  the  coast  of  Africa, 
cavsed  a  Ccenotaph  to  be  ere<5ted  in  the  Chvrch  of  Welsh  Poole,  the 
place  of  his  Birth,  to  the  pious  Memory  of  his  Father,  and  this  small 
memoriall  fof  svch  Cambria-Brittaines,  as  shall  this  way  travaile. 

In  the  nave,  near  the  pulpit,  is  affixed  a  brass  plate,  with  these  arms  ; 
Vaire,  Erm.  and  Gu.  a  canton.  Crest :  Out  of  a  wreath,  a  lion  issuant 
Vaire,  crowned.  And  below  this  inscription  :  Here  lyeth  the  Body  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Davies,  late  wife  of  Isaiah  Davies.  Vicar  of  this  Parish, 
who  departed  this  Life  on  1  ith  day  of  Ivne  Ano.  Dni.  1686,  in  the  56th 
year  of  her  age. 

In  the  north  aisle  is  a  handsome  mural  monument  of  marble,  con- 
taining a  long  inscription  to  Henry  Uthwatt,  Esq.,  of  Great  Linford, 
who  died  in  1757,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  here,  in 
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the  vault  of  his  ancestors.  In  the  same  vault  is  buried  Frances,  his 
wife,  daughter  of  Sir  J.  Chester,  Bart.,  who  died  in  1800,  in  her  73rd 
year.  There  are  likewise  in  the  church  memorials  of  the  families  of 
Dobinson,  Forster,  etc.     The  church  register  dates  from  1690. 

Lathhury  House, 

This  mansion,  which  was  rebuilt  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  is 
situated  a  little  south  west  of  the  church,  fronting  the  north  part  of  the 
town  of  Newport  Pagnell,  between  which  and  the  house,  the  river  Ouse 
flows  in  a  fine  stream,  and  affords  a  very  pleasing  objedl  from  the  win- 
dows. It  has  good  gardens,  shrubberies,  and  offices,  with  a  handsome 
lawn  attached  to  it. 

Near  the  great  road,  through  Newport  to  Northampton,  is  a  plain 
building,  called  Lathbury  Inn  with  a  farm  of  about  363  acres  attached, 
principally  pasture,  and  divided  into  twenty  seven  inclosures  ;  together 
with  eleven  cottages  and  their  gardens.  Another  farm,  called  Quarry 
Hill,  includes,  besides  the  homestead,  334  acres  of  arable  and  pasture, 
in  seventeen  inclosures  ;  which  several  houses,  lands,  and  tenements, 
altogether  constitute  the  principal  estate  of  Lathbury. 

The  Lathhury  Grammar  School. 

The  following  account  of  the  foundation  of  this  school,  is  copied 
out  of  a  Leiger  book,  in  the  archives  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

In  this  Parish,  a  Grammar  School  was  founded  by  Anthony  Cave,  of  Chicheley,  to 
whom  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Ch.  in  consideration  of  his  maintaining  the 
said  Grammar  School,  demised  this  Parsonage,  by  Indenture  bearing  Date  1 1  April, 
1554,  to  hold  the  said  Parsonage,  and  all  Tythes  thereto  belonging  (except  the  House 
Tythes,  oblations,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  Service  of  the  Minister  or  Curate  of  Lathbury 
for  the  time  being,  and  the  giWng  and  appointment  of  the  same  Service),  from  the 
Feast  of  S^'  Peter  ad  Vincula  then  next  coming  for  the  term  of  foiir-scoreand  fourteen 
years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  j^  12.  And  whereas  the  said  Anthony  Cave  having  estab- 
lished a  Free  School,  to  be  Kept  in  the  Chapel,  situatein  the  Churchyard  of  Lathbury, 
for  the  term  of  94  years,  the  Dean  &  Chapter  further  covenant,  on  the  i*^  of  Sept. 
next  after  Anthony  Cave's  Death,  and  on  the  i"^  of  Sept.  every  third  year  afterwards 
during  the  said  term  of  94  years,  to  appoint  the  Dean,  or  else  two  of  the  Ancients  of 
the  Chapter  to  visit  the  Schole  &  Schotemaster,  according  to  such  Orders  and  Statutes 
as  by  the  said  Anthony  Cave  shall  be  made  ;  for  which  Visitations,  the  Visitors  are 
to  have  40/-  paid  to  them  at  Lathbury  every  i^  year,  and  also  entertainment  for  6 
Persons  for  two  nights  &  one  Day.  After  the  Death  of  Anthony  Cave,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  when  the  Scholemaster's  place  becomes  vacant,  and  to  nominate  an  apt.  & 
convenient  Scholar  of  Christ  Church  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Anthony  Cave's 
Heirs,  to  succeed  to  the  place  ;  which  Scholemaster  shall  receive  yearly  for  his  Salary 
;^I2.  Anthony  Cave  further  covenants,  to  allow  to  two  Scholars,  to  study  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Oxford  to  be  chosen  out  of  Lathbury  Schole,  the  yearly  sum  of 
£6  a  piece,  for  the  term  of  94  years,  one  of  which  Scholars  is  to  be  educated  at 
Christ  Ch.  Antb.  Cave  further  covenants,  that  the  £b  a  piece  to  the  two  Scholars, 
shall,  after  his  Death,  be  raised  and  paid  out  of  the  ground  &  wood  called  Pryor's 
wood,  in  the  Parish  of  Stoke  Golding,  by  him  then  lately  purchased  of  Robt.  Throck- 
morton, Esq.,  of  Weston  Underwood. 

Lathbury  Charity. 

Sir.  H.  Andrewes,  bart,  gave  by  his  will  a  yearly  rent  charge  of  40/- 
to  be  expended  in  setting  the  poor  to  level  the  highways,  digging 
drains,  repairing  the  banks,  and  other  parochial  purposes.  . 
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f  S  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
Hundreds  to  which  it  belongs,  the 
town  being  one  of  the  most  consid- 
erable in  size,  and  in  the  extent  of 
its  population,  in  the  county.  It  is  eccle- 
siastically the  head  of  a  rural  deanery;  the 
site  of  a  very  ancient  castle,  a  market  town 
of  great  note;  and  stands  on  the  course  of 
the  river  Ouse  and  its  tributary  the  Lovat ; 
the  former  is  spanned  by  an  old  stone 
bridge,  with  a  low  parapet,  on  the  great 
north-western  road,  leading  to  Shering- 
ton,  Olney.  and  the  connty  of  Northamp- 
ton ;  the  latter  is  spanned  by  one,  of 
modern  and  highly  ornamental  design,  be- 
ing constructed  of  cast-iron.  This  forms 
the  southern  entrance  into  the  town  from 
London. 

The  parish  is  boimded  on  the  north,  by 
the  river  Ouse.  Lathbury,  and  Chicheley; 
on  the  south,  by  Willen  and  Moulsoe  ;  on 
the  east,  by  North  Crawley;  and  on  the 
west,  by  the  river  Ouse,  Gayhurst,  Little 
Linford,  and  Great  Linford.  Its  area  is 
A  BIT  OF  OLD  NEwPoET.  j.^jiacrcs;  and  it.s  population  in  1891, 
i6.  s<- JOHN  s'-  was  3,788. 

Newport  is  situated  5  miles  south  from 
Olney,  6  miles  north-east  from  Stony  Stratford,  and  6J  miles  north 
from  Fenny  Stratford.  The  town  is  formed  at  the  jun<5ture  of  three 
chief  roads  from  the  north,  south,  and  wesi.  The  High  Street  is  of 
considerable  length  aad  contains  ihe  bank,  the  two  principal  inns,  the 
firebrigade  station,  the  public  room,  and  many  good  places  of  business. 
Being  a  post  and  posting  town  on  the  principal  north-west  road, 
Newport  was  at  one  time  a  celebrated  thoroughfare.  Bobbin  and  pil- 
low lace  was  formerly  carried  on  here  to  a  great  extent.  Races  existed 
here  as  early  as  1710,  and  after  been  discontinued  for  forty  years,  were 
revived  in  1828,  but  after  a  few  years  again  fell  into  disuse.  They  were 
held  in  Bury  Field. 

The  old  topographers  have  given  various  accounts  respedling  the 
precise  situation  of  Newport,  Baxter  was  inclined  to  place  the  Ladlo- 
donim  of  the    Romans  here,    "Nova  Porta  Paganeli  hodiemum  est 
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LaAodurum.**  In  Salmon's  Survey  of  England,  in  1728,  he  supposes 
the  name,  Nova  Portdy  to  countenance  the  notion  of  a  military  way, 
very  commonly  known  throughout  this  part  of  the  country  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  The  Port  Way  ;  but  which  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  is  deposed 
to  redicule  as  a  dream  of  Salmon ;  and  fixes  Lactodorum  at  Towcester, 
in  Northamptonshire,  instead  of  Newport,  as  better  accordant  with  the 
distances  laid  down  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonius. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Roman  Akeman  Street  passed  through  Newport 
from  Stony  Stratford  and  Stantonbury  to  Bedford  ;  and  the  name  of 
port  field  has  been  conje(5lured  to  belong  to  contiguous  land,  which  had 
some  relation  to  this  ancient  way,  called  Port-Way.  It  is  also  a  tra- 
ditionary report,  that  Newport  was  one  of  the  towns  which  suffered,  in 
loro,  from  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Danes,  when  Buckingham, 
and  many  other  places,  especially  towards  the  verge  of*  the  county  of 
Oxford,  were  burnt  and  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  those  assailments 
in  their  predatory  advances  towards  Bedford. 

A  slis:ht  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  at  Newport  in  1 795.  It  was 
generally  observed  by  all  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  Neptune  Public- 
house  was  agitated  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  bells  there  being  made  to 
jingle,  and  a  great  alarm  excited,  but  happily  without  injury  to  persons 
or  property. 

In  September  1797,  the  floods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newport 
Pagnell  exceeded  any  before  known  there  ;  and  besides  the  destru<5lion 
of  several  persons  by  drowning,  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  animals 
and  much  farm  produce.  All  the  houses  near  the  river  were  inundated  ; 
many  families  wf  re  confined  to  the  upper  chambers  ;  all  intercourse 
between  different  parts  of  the  town  confined  to  the  use  of  boats  ;  and 
during  fourteen  hours,  no  person  could  pass  into  or  out  of  the  town 
by  any  other  conveyance. 

Manorial  History  of  Newport  Pagnell. 

At  the  Domesday  Survey,  the  manor  is  described  in  the  Hundred  of 
Sigelai,  holden  by  William  Fitz  Ausculf,  and  returned  in  his  own  hands  ; 
being  rated  at  ^"^^  hides,  nine  carucates  of  pasture ;  in  the  demesne, 
four  carucates  of  land,  and  four  ploughs  kept,  and  five  villeins,  having 
five  carucates  ;  the  Burgessess  having  carucates  and  a  half,  and  ^vt, 
hides,  besides  other  labouring  tenants.  There  were  nine  servants,  and 
two  mills  of  forty  shilling  rent ;  pasture  suflftcient  for  all  the  plough- 
teams,  and  ten  shillings  rent ;  woods  for  three  hundred  hogs  ;  and  two 
shillings  rent ;  and  formerly  four  shillings  from  the  farmers  of  the 
manor  among  the  woods ;  and  from  all  the  rest  of  the  occupants  an- 
nually rents  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  shillings  and  fourpence ; 
altogether,  rated  at  £20,  and  valued  in  King  Edward's  time  at  £2^, 
This  manor  had  been  holden  by  Ulf,  a  thane  of  King  Edward. 

It  is  merely  an  idle  conje<5lure,  with  respect  to  the  Burgesses  having 
been  those  inhabitants  of  walled  towns  only  who  sent  representatives 
to  Parliament ;  it  being  evident  that,  in  the  present,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  no  writs  of  summons  had  ever  been  issued  at  these  early 
periods  ;  although  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  Bur^  was  used  asaternj 
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to  signify  a  place  of  more  than  ordinary  importance. 

William  Fitz  Ausculf  likewise  held  another  manor  in  Tiche/ord,  a 
portion  of  Newport,  but  entered  in  the  survey  in  the- old  Hundred  of 
Mouslei  (not  in  Sigelai«  like  the  preceeding  estate),  and  also  in  his  own 
hands,  taxed  as  five  hides.  In  this  manor  there  were  eight  carucates 
of  land ;  in  demesne,  two  carucates,  and  two  ploughs  were  employed  ; 
and  five  hides  of  pasture  ;  there  were  six  villeins  with  four  servants, 
having  six  carucates  of  land,  and  five  of  pasture  ;  woods  for  fifty  hogs, 
There  were  five  socmen,  paying  27/-,  valued  at  100/-;  when  he  first 
held  it,  at  £t> ;  and  the  like  in  King  Edward's  time.  I'his  manor  has 
been  hoiden  by  Ulf,  a  thane  of  King  Edward ;  and  there  were  five 
thanes,  who  held  three  virgates  and  a  half,  and  could  sell  them  to 
whom  they  would. 

William  Fitz  Ausculf  also  held  in  Caldecote,  three  hides  and  one 
virgate.  There  were  two  carucates  of  land;  in  the  demesne,  one  ;  and 
another  might  have  been  cultivated.  There  was  one  villein,  and  one 
mill  of  eight  shillings  rent ;  and  a  certain  knight  there  held  half  a  hide 
with  half  a  carucate,  and  a  carucate  of  pasture ;  woods  for  one  hundred 
hogs  ;  valued,  and  so  had  constantly  been,  at  forty  shillings.  This 
was  denominated  a  manor,  and  had  been  hoiden  by  two  men  of  Ulf, 
who  might  sell  it. 

In  Caldecate  also  were  two  hides  and  a  half,  said  to  have  been  the 
land  of  Lewin  de  Newenham,  and  certainly  hoiden  either  under  him,  or 
immediately  of  the  crown,  by  Suerting  ;  who  had  in  his  demesne  one 
hide  and  a  half.  There  were  two  bordars,  and  one  carucate  of  pasture, 
valued  at  twenty  shillings.  This  land,  Gowi,  a  man  of  Aluric  Fitz 
Coding,  had  hoiden,  and  could  sell  it. 

The  land  of  the  Earl  of  Morton  recorded  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  in 
Sigelai  Hundred,  is  thus  recorded  : — In  Caldecote,  Alured  held  four 
hides  and  one  virgate  of  the  earl  for  a  manor.  There  were  four 
carucates  of  land  ;  in  the  demesne,  one  and  a  half;  and  half  of  another 
might  have  been  added.  There  were  two  vayassores,  paying  32s.  and 
6d.  rent,  and  one  villein  and  five  bordars,  with  two  carucates  ;  one  ser- 
vant and  one  mill,  paying  five  orae  and  4d ;  two  carucates  of  pasture  ; 
woods  for  twenty  -  four  hogs,  and  twenty  -  eight  pence,  by  custom  ; 
altogether  worth,  and  had  always  been  taxed  at  £'^.  This  manor,  four 
thanes  of  King  Edward  had  hoiden,  and  could  sell  it  to  whom  they 
would. 

The  Castle  0/ Newport  PagnelL 

The  castle,  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity,  was  not  ere<5led  until 
after  the  Conquest;  and  although  its  site  is  well  known,  history 
has  preserved  no  authentic  account  of  its  foundation,  which  may  be 
conjt:(5lured  of  the  time  of  Henry  i.  According  to  Leland,  its  remains 
were  inhabited  by  the  immediate  successor  of  the  Paganells,  John  de 
Somery,  before  the  reign  of  King  John  ;  the  name  of  Castle-mead,  and 
the  evident  site  of  this  ancient  fortress,  on  that  part  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  present  church  stands,  affording  the  only  clue  to  assist  the 
curiosity  of  the  inquirer  respecting  Newport  Castle,  of  which  the  last 
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visible  remains  were  wholly  demolished  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  i. 
On  the  18th  of  December,  1643,  an  ordinance  was  made,  stated  that : 

**  The  Lords  and  Commons,  taking  into  their  serious  consideration    the   great 
importance  of  the   town  of  Newport   Pagnell,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  to  the 
saiety  of  the  county  adjacent,  and  of  all  the  associated  counties  under  the  command 
of  the  rarl  of  Essex,   do  ordain  and  order,   that   the  said  town  shall  be  strongly 
fortified  and  furnished  with  all  necessary   provisions  for  a  garrison  ;  and  that   the 
counties  of  Bedford,  Heitlord,  Northampton,  Cambridge  with  the  Isle  of  Ely,  Suffolk 
Norfolk  with  the  county  and  city  of  Norwich,  Huntingdon,  and  Essex,  and  the  Three 
Hundreds  of  Newport,  shall  joyne  in  the  charge  of  the  said  garrison  and  fortifications, 
for  the  raising  of  ;^'i,ooo,  viz.,— in  the  county  of  Bedford,  ;f  187/10/-,  Hertford,  jf  125  ; 
Northampton,  jf  125  ;  Huntingdon,  £^^  ;  Cambridge  with  Ely,;f8o  ;  Suffolk,  ;^I25  ; 
Essex  ;f  125  ;  Norfolk  with  the  city  and  county  of  Norwich,  jf  125  ;  and  in  the  Three 
Hundreds  of  Newport,  ;f62/io/-;  that  if  the  said  fortifications  shall  arise  to  more  than 
;^i,ooo  the  same  shall  be  raised  in  counties  and  Hundreds  above  said,  according  to 
the  proportion  aforesaid  ;  and  in  the  said  counties  and  Hundreds,  the  monthly  sum  of 
jf  4,000;  Bedfordshire,  £7So  ;  Herts,  j^Soo  ;  Northampton,  jfsoo;  the  Three  Hun- 
dreds of  Newport,  ;f  250 ;  Huntingdon,   ;^i8o;  Suffolk,   ^^500;  Cambridge  and  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  ;f320;  Norfolk  and  city  and  county  of  Norwich,  ^^500;  Essex,  jfsoo  ; 
and  that  the  nrst  month  shall  be  accounted  from  i  Dec.   1643,  last  past;  that  the 
county  of  Bedford,  within  fourteen  days  after  passing  this  ordinance,  shall  send  into 
it   the  said   garrison   225     able    and   armed   men    for  souldiers ;    Hertford,    150: 
Northampton,  150 ;  the  Three  Hundreds  of  Newport,  75  ;  Huntingdon,  45  ;  Cambridge 
with  Ely,  105;  Suffolk,  150;  Essex,  150  ;  Noifolk  with  Norwich,  150, like  able  men; 
all  men  so  sent  in  being  i,200,^to  be  put  into  one  regiment,  under  the  command  of  such 
Governor  and  Officers  as  his  excellency  shall  appoint,  and  shall  be  from  time  to  time 
recruited  for  the  keeping  of  the  said  regiment  full  according  to  the  proportion  speci- 
fied.    That   the  committees  for   the   weekly  assessments   already   established  by 
Parliament,  or  any  two  or  more  of  the  said  committees  respectively,  shall  have  power 
to  leavie  and  raise  the  money  for  the  fortifications  and  maintenance  of  the  said  garrison 
for  provision  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  incident  charges,  with  the  best  equality, 
they,  or  any  two  or  more  of  them  respectively,  can,  upon  each  several  parish,  township 
or  place,  &c.  according  to  the  rule  of  weekly  assessments  for  the  Parliament  Army, 
and  shall  send  forth  their  warrants  to  the  High  Constables,  or  such  other  persons  as 
they  shall  think  fit,  &c.,  with  power  to  enforce  obedience  to  their  commands,  and  to 
enable  them  to  presse  such  able  men  as  they  see  good  for  the  said  service,  according 
to  an  ordinance  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  &c.     That  a  tieasurer  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  committee  of  the  several  counties,  who  shall  give  his  personal  and  constant  at- 
tendance in  the  said  garrison,  and  for  his  pains  have  an  allowance  of  5/-  per  diem,  and 
with  appointment  of  Muster  Masters,  with  like  allowance.     That  the  Field  Officers 
and  Captains  shall  make  up  their  recruits  of  arms  out  of  the  pay  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  companies  ot  the  garrison  ;  and  the  Governor  of  Newport  to  compel 
all  the  inhahitants  of  that  town,  able  of  body,  within  the  line,  to  list  themselves  under 
commandyond  do  duty  in  time  of  seige,  alarum,  and  assault  onely;  and  the  said  gov- 
ernor, and  any  three  of  the  committee  of  the  said  garrison,  shall  have  power  to  charge 
the  richer  sort  of  inhabitants  with  so  many  arms,  for  arming  the  poorer  sort,  as  they 
shall  be  of  ability  to  provide ;  and  if  any  disobey,  he  and  the  committees  shall  have 
power  to  put  them,  and  their  families  out  of  the  garrison  ;  also  to  have   power   to 
appoint  a  Maior  of  the  town  of  Newport  to  receive  and  give  orders,  and  to  command 
the  townsmen,  in  the  time  of  sei^e,  alarum,  or  assault,   and  with  an  a]lo^vance  of  9/- 
per  diem  ;  the  aforesaid  sum  of  ;^4, 000  a  month   being   allotted   for  300  horse,  with 
their  officers,  during  such  time  as  they  shall  continue  for  the  safe  guard  of  the  garrison, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  parts  and  counties  adjacent,  &c.'' 

William  Fitz  Ausculf  received  Newport  from  the  Conqueror,  as  part 
of  his  barony  of  Dudley,  together  with  the  manors  of  Tickford,  Crawley, 
Chicheley,  Hardmead,  Emberton,  and  others  in  this  county,  as  welj 
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turn  of  his  knight's-fees ;  but  died  in   121 1;  for  Margaret  his  wife, 
gave  to  the  king  a  fine  of  300  marks,  to  have  an  assignation  of  dower. 

His  eldest  son,  called  William  Percival  de  Somery,  was  the  heir  of 
his  inheritance,  but  in  his  minority,  and  in  wardship.  Upon  the 
coUedlion  of  the  scutage  of  Bitham,  in  1220,  he  was  acquitted  of  it, 
probably,  on  the  grounds  of  personal  service  in  the  king's  army.  He 
died  in  the  following  year. 

Nicholas  de  Somery,  his  only  son,  was  his  heir ;  but  being  a  minor, 
his  wardship  was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Chester;  he  died  in  his  minority, 
and  unmarried,  in  1228. 

Roger  de  Somery,  uncle  of  Nicholas,  and  brother  of  William  Percival 
de  Somery,  succeeded  to  this  inheritance  on  the  death  of  his  nephew, 
in  1229  ;  and  did  his  homage  in  the  same  year.  This  Roger  de  Somery 
was,  in  1344  summoned  to  Court,  to  take  upon  himself  the  order  of 
knight-hood,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  which  summons 
he  did  not  obey;  whereupon,  a  writ  went  to  the  shi-riffs  of  the  several 
counties  in  which  his  lands  lay,  to  seize  them  into  the  king's  hands, 
as  a  punishment  for  his  contumacy  in  disobeying  the  commands  of  his 
sovereign. 

The  king  thus  becoming  possessed  of  the  manor  and  lordship  of 
Newport  Pagnell,  bestowed  it  upon  William  Beauchamp,  baron  of 
Bedford,  and  Ida  his  wife,  to  form  part  of  her  dower  if  she  survived 
him.  Ida  was  a  near  relation  of  Henry  iii.  (first  cousin  of  the  half 
blood),  being  the  daughter  of  William  Longspee,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in 
right  of  his  wife  ;  which  William,  was  a  natural  son  of  Henry  11.  by 
the  fair  and  celebrated  Rosamond  Clifford. 

William  de  Beauchamp  obtained  from  the  king  many  privileges  at 
his  manor  of  Newport.  In  1254  he  held  this  town  by  all  the  same 
ancient  customs  and  tenures  which  Gervase  Paganel  and  HauisePaga- 
nel  had  formerly  done  ;  he  was  excused  the  payment  of  hidage,  and 
from  suit  at  the  County  and  Hundred  Courts,  by  special  grants  of 
exemption ;  and  had  Court  Leet  and  Assize  of  bread  and  beer  in 
Newport,  as  fully  as  the  prior  of  Tickford  had  in  that  place.  He  died 
about  1260,  and  is  believed  to  have  holden  Newport  at  his  decease. 

Roger  de  Somery  survived  the  expiration  of  the  grant  of  Newport  to 
William  de  Beauchamp  ;  and  having  in  the  mean  time  reconciled 
himself  to  his  sovereign,  he  again  obtained  possession  of  his  paternal 
inheritance.  In  1270  he  had  a  grant  of  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday, 
at  his  manor  of  Newport  Pagnell,  and  of  a  yearly  fair  for  eight  days,  to 
commence  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast  of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist.  In  the 
wars  between  Henry  in.  and  his  barons,  towards  the  latter  part  of  this 
reign,  he  was  a  steady  adherent  to  the  royal  party ;  and  received  many 
instances  of  favour.  He  married,  first,  Nichola,  one  of  the  sisters  and 
co-heirs  of  Hugh  de  Albini,  Earl  of  Arundel,  by  whom  he  had  four 
daughters,  who  became  the  co-parceners  of  their  mother's  inheritance. 
His  second  wife  was  Amabel,  daughter  ^nd  heir  of  Robert  de  Chan- 
combe,  of  Chancombe,  in  Northamptonshire  ;  by  whom  he  had  Roger, 
his  eldest  son  and  heir,  who  succeeded  him  ;  another  son  named  John  ; 
and  a  daughter,  Margaret  married  to  Ralph  Basset,  of  Drayton.     He 
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died  in  1272,  possessed  of  this  manor,  to  which  there  belonged  thirteen 
knight's  fees  and  a  half ;  and  was  buried  in  the  priory  of  Dudley. 

Roger  de  Somery,  his  son  and  heir,  was  18  years  of  age  at  the  death 
of  his  father.  This  Roger  de  Somery  was,  in  1282,  called  upon,  by  writ 
of  quo  warrants,  to  defend  his  claim  to  very  extensive  privileges  here  and 
in  many  of  the  neighbouring  manors.  In  1286,  he  attended  the  king 
in  Wales.  He  had  married  a  lady,  whose  name  was  Agnes,  who  sur- 
vived him,  but  of  what  lineage,  is  unknown  ;  and  died  in  1291,  possessed 
of  this  manor,  leaving  Roger,  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  then  13  years  of 
age;  another  son,  named  John,  also  a  minor ;  and  two  daughters, 
Margaret  and  Johanna  ;  the  former  afterwards  married  to  Sir  John  de 
Sutton,  knight,  and  the  latter  to  Thomas  Bottetourt,  son  and  heir  of 
John  Baron  Bottetourt. 

The  wardship  of  Roger  de  Somery  was  given  to  John  de  St.  John. 
He  died  unmarried  ;  and  the  last  time  his  name  occurs  in  records  is  in 
1307,  when  the  manor  of  Prestwood,  in  Staffordshire,  and  the  custody 
of  the  Walk  of  Ast wood,  ia  the  Forest  of  Kynfare,  were  granted  to 
Agnes  de  Somery,  and  Roger  her  son. 

John  de  Somery  was,  soon  after  this  time,  if  not  earlier,  possessed 
of  his  father's  inheritance.  In  131 1  and  1317,  he  was  employed  in  the 
wars  against  Scotland;  and  in  1322,  was  joined  in  commission  with 
Ralph  Lord  Basset,  of  Drayton  to  seize  the  castle  of  Kenilwonh,  belong- 
ing to  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  then  in  rebellion.  He  died  on  St. 
Thomas's  Day,  the  same  year,  without  issue  ;  leaving  Lucia,  his  widow, 
who  held  this  manor  for  her  dowr}'.    The  time  of  her  death  is  unknown. 

John  de  Somery,  who  died  in  1323,  was  the  last  male  of  his  family ; 
and  having  no  issue,  his  inheritance  was  divided  between  his  sisters ; 
Margaret,  wife  of  Sir  John  de  Sutton,  knight ;  and  Johanna,  wife  of 
Thomas  Bottetourt ;  Newport  Pagnell  being  included  in  the  purparty 
of  Johanna  de  Bottetourt.  She  survived  her  husband,  and  died  a  widow 
in  1338,  possessed  of  the  manor  of  Newport  Pagnell. 

John  de  Bottetourt,  of  Weoble  castle,  in  Worcestershire,  his  only 
son,  succeeded  to  this  manor  on  the  death  of  his  mother ;  did  his 
homage  for  her  lands  the  same  year,  and  had  livery  of  them,  though 
he  had  not  then  made  proof  of  his  age.  In  1343  he  attended  the  king 
in  his  expeditions  into  France,  and  again  in  1348,  He  was  also  em- 
ployed in  the  wars  of  France  in  the  29th  year  of  the  same  reign,  and  in 
those  of  Gascoigny  in  the  33  rd  and  40th. 

John  Bottetourt  dying  without  issue,  the  manor  descended  to  Hugh 
Bumell,  who  married  his  cousin  and  heir,  Joyce  Bottetourt.  He 
died  possessed  thereof  27  November  1421,  and  of  Little  Linford  manor 
and  of  the  advowson  of  the  two  chantries  in  the  church  here ;  but, 
having  no  issue  by  his  wife,  in  whose  right  he  possessed  this  estate, 
Sir  Adam  Peshall,  and  Joyce  his  wife,  the  then  surviving  heirs  of 
Bottetourt,  claimed  their  inheritance,  and  passed  a  fine,  1427,  of  one 
third  part  of  this  manor,  and  of  Little  Linford,  conveying  their  estates 
to  William  de  Birmingham,  and  Joane  his  wife,  and  their  heirs  ;  which 
family,  temp.  Henry  vi.,  soon  after  they  had  obtained  possession,  sold 
(heir  estate  and  interest  in  the  remainder  of  the  manors  of  Newport 
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and  Lin  ford,  to  James  Boteler,  Earl  of  Ormonde ;  on  whose  attainder 
and  exemption,  i  May  1460,  on  account  of  taking  part  against  Edward 
IV.  that  king  bestowed  this  manor  in  1464,  on  Richard  Ncvil,  commonly 
called  the  king  maker,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  terminated  his  eventful 
career  at  the  Battle  of  Bamet  field,  in  1472  ;  and  his  lands  having  been 
previously  forfeited,  and  reverting  to  the  crown,  became  the  property 
of  George  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Clarence,  to  whom  they  had  been 
granted  for  life  in  1473,  who  had  married  Isabel,  daughter  of  the  said 
Richard  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  who  is  usually  believed  to  have  been 
barbarously  murdered  18  February  (1478),  in  the  Tower  of  London  by 
order  of  his  unnatural  brothers,  Edward  iv.  and  Richard  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  iii.  Henry  vii.,  havmg  restored  the 
possession  of  this  manor  to  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  who  had  married  the 
heiress  of  the  Botelers,  on  his  decease  without  male  issue,  the  estate 
was,  by  forced  exchange  with  John  St.  Leger,  who  had  married  Anne 
Boteler,  again  obtained  by  the  crown,  and  was  granted  by  Edward  vi., 
in  1 55 1,  in  performance  of  his  father's  will,  to  his  sister  Elizabeth, 
afterwards  queen,  to  whom  he  granted  this  manor  of  Newport  Pagnell, 
with  a  water  mill,  and  all  those  privileges,  tolls,  customs,  &c.,  of  the 
market  and  parish  of  Newport  Pagnell,  and  the  manor  of  Little  Linford, 
parcel  of  the  honour  of  Grafton,  habend.  for  life. 

In  1563,  Elizabeth,  by  patent,  reciting,  that  John  St.  Leger,  by  in- 
denture, had  demised  to  one  Robert  Annesley,  a  water  mill,  called  the 
Com- Mill  of  Newport ,  within  the  lordship  of  Newport  Pagnell,  withall 
lands  thereto  belonging,  habend,  for  thirty-one  years,  at  the  rent  of  £'] 
the  reversion  of  which  premises  belonging  to  the  queen,  plena  jure,  her 
Majesty,  in  consideration  of  services,  demised  to  William  Cocks  the 
said  two  water-mills,  &c.,  habend,  to  him,  from  Lady-day  1571,  orother 
determination  of  Annesley's  lease,  for  twenty-one  years,  redd.  £1 ;  and 
Henry  viii.  by  patent,  in  consideration  of  the  manor,  lordship,  and 
borough  of  Newport  Pagnell,  and  the  manor  of  Great  and  Little  Linford 
and  advowson  of  Great  Linford  Church,  surrendered  to  the  king  by 
John  St.  Leger,  granted  him  in  exchange,  Canonsleigh  priory,  cum  pert, 
in  Devonshire,  and  Ildesleigh  manor,  and  some  demesnes  of  St.  Nicholas 
priory  in  Exeter 

Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1573,  granted  to  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester,  a 
messuage  or  tenement,  and  a  yard  of  land,  in  Newport  Pagnell,  and  all 
lands,  meadows,  feedings,  and  pastures  to  the  same  belonging ;  another 
messuage  or  tenement  in  Newport  Pagnell,  and  a  close  of  land  or  pasture 
to  the  same  adjoining,  and  a  half  yard  of  land,  and  all  lands,  mead- 
ows, feedings,  and  pastures  to  the  same  belonging  within  the  said  parish, 
another  messuage  or  tenement  there,  ac  totum  le  Porthaw,  and  all 
lands,  meadows,  feedings,  and  pastures  in  the  said  parish  thereto 
belonging  ;  and  all  those  two  quarters  of  land,  and  all  lands,  tenements, 
&c.,  called  Edell  Potters,  and  one  close  of  land  or  pasture  called 
Gerves,  alias  Groves,  within  the  said  parish  ;  a  messuage  or  tene- 
ment, and  a  quarter  of  a  yard  land,  and  garden,  and  all  lands,  «S:c., 
to  the  same  adjoining,  in  the  same  parish  ;  and  a  yard  land,  and 
all  lands,  &c.,  and  a  close  of  land  and  pasture,  called  Clay  Close  \  an* 
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Other  close  of  land  and  pasture,  lying  near  Clay  lane,  in  the  said  parish; 
all  which  premises  in  Newport  Pagnell  are,  or  late  were,  parcel  of  ihe 
manor  of  Newport  Pagnell,  and  late  parcel  of  the  possessions  purchased 
of  John  St.  Leger,  and  to  the  honour  of  Ampthill  annexed,  habend.  to 
Robert  Earl  of  Leicester,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  for  ever,  tenend.  of  the 
manor  of  Greenwich,  in  soccage. 

The  queen  also  demised  to  William  Worthington,  all  those  two  water 
mills  in  the  occupation  of  Robert  Annesley,  called  the  corn  mills,  par- 
cel of  the  manor  of  Newport  Pagnell,  purchased  of  John  St.  Leger,  and 
granted  to  William  Cocks  for  twenty-one  years,  beginning  at  Lady-day 
157 1,  hahend.  the  reversion  of  the  two  mills,  after  the  determination  of 
Cocks's  lease  for  twenty-one  years  at  £']  per  annum. 

The  queen  granted  to  Sir  John  Fortescue,  and  Alice  his  wife,  the 
redloryof  Swanbourne,  with  the  appurtenances,  and  all  tithes,  oblations, 
obventions,  &c.,  and  the  capital  messuges  of  Newport  Pagnell,  called 
the  manor  place,  hahend,  the  redlory  of  Swanbourne  for  sixty  years  from 
Lady-day  1588,  at  £^  per  annum  ;  and  the  messuage  of  Newport  Pag- 
nell for  sixty  years,  from  Lady-day  1589  at  £\  per  annum. 

The  queen,  reciting,  that  the  Lady  Anne  St.  Leger,  widow,  and  one 
of  the  daughters  and  co-heirs  of  Thomas  late  Earl  of  Ormonde,  by 
indenture,  dated  18  September  1532,  demised  all  those  three  closes  and 
tenements  called  the  Bury  Field,  the  South  Bridge,  and  Honilees,  and 
Wingsholme,  the  Coney-warren,  with  divers  others,  to  Sir  John  Mor- 
daunt,  from  Michaelmas  then  next,  for  seventy  years,  at  £'i,^  per  annum ; 
and  which  premises  were  purchased  by  John  St.  Leger  and  annexed 
to  the  honour  of  Ampthill  ;  the  queen,  on  surrendering  the  indenture, 
regranted  the  said  premises  to  Lewis  Lord  Maudaunt,  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife,  and  Henry  their  son,  hahend,  for  their  lives,  at  £^1  per  annum, 
and  ;^  10  for  a  heriot. 

The  queen  also  demised  to  Roger  Parker,  groom  of  her  Chamber, 
divers  lands  in  Newport  Pagnell,  leased  to  Pain  and  Harvey,  6  July 
1574;  and  other  premises  in  Eaton,  leased  to  Robert  Forster,  for 
twenty-one  years,  late  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  Burnham,  hahend, 
for  thirty-one  years,  after  the  expiration  of  other  leases  ,  at,  for  prem- 
ises in  Newport  Pagnell,  ;^i/i8/io;  and  for  those  in  Eaton,  at  ;^i/i 6/8. 

The  queen  likewise  granted  to  Captain  Edmund  Power,  a  messuage, 
and  thirty  acres  of  land,  in  the  Marshe  of  Newport  Pagnell,  with  divers 
other  cottages,  and  parcels  of  land  in  Newport  and  Tickford,  late 
parcel  of  the  manor  of  Newport,  which  had  been  purchased  by  Henry 
VIII.  and  annexed  to  the  honour  of  Ampthill,  hahend,  for  thirty-one 
years,  from  the  end  of  a  term  enjoyed  by  one  Thorpe,  at  the  same 
yearly  rent. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  by  letter  patent,  dated  17  May  1593,  demised  to 
Francis  Fortescue,  the  Three  Hundreds  of  Newport — Dunstowe,  Mul- 
showe,  and  Seglowe,  with  their  appurtenances,  and  the  office  of  bailiff 
of  the  aforesaid  Hundreds,  and  the  amerciaments  belonging  to  the 
same,  amounting  to  £izl^\i\  per  annum,  at  Easter  Term,  and 
;^i2/i8/iij  at  St.  Martin,  from  Lady-day  then  last,  for  twenty-one 
years,  at  ;^2 5/3/3  per  annum;  and  King  James,  in  1614,  demised  the 
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same  office  and  perquisites,  &c.,  to  Sir  Francis  Fortescue,  knight; 
John  Fortescue,  son  and  heir  of  the  said  Sir  Francis ;  and  William 
Fortescue,  one  other  of  the  sons  of  the  same  Sir  Francis,  for  their 
three  lives,  at  the  same  rent. 

The  queen  granted  to  Thomas  Audley,  for  thirty-one  years  from 
Lady-day  1613,  two  water  mills,  called  the  grist-mills,  parcel  of  the 
manor  of  Newport  Pagnell,  late  in  the  possession  of  Robert  Annesley, 
and  afterwards  of  William  Worthington,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £'], 

The  queen  granted  to  William  Downhall,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
Lord  Mordaunt's  lease,  those  lands  in  Newport  Pagnell,  lately  possessed 
by  Richard  More,  hahend,  for  thirty-one  years,  at  the  annual  rent  of 

James  i.,  granted  to  Henry  Atkins,  m.d.,  for  ;^72o  the  pastures  called 
Bury  Close,  South  Edge,  Oxmead,  Honey  Lane,  and  Bury  Mead,  lying 
in  Newport  Pagnell,  late  belonging  to  John  St.  Leger,  and  parcel  of 
the  honour  of  Ampthill,  hahend,  for  ever,  at  the  annual  rent  of  ;^3J. 

The  king  granted  to  John  Grey  and  Ambrose  Evans,  all  those  parcels 
of  woodland,  called  Ickhill,  in  Bucks,  containing  160  acres,  and  value 
2o/-  and  those  mills  in  Newport  Pagnell,  and  other  appurtenances, 
amounting  to  ;^3i/i8/ii  habend,  for  ever,  at  the  annual  rent,  for  the 
mills  of  i/-. 

The  king  granted  to  Henry  Atkins  m.d.,  and  Mary  his  wife,  inter  aJia^ 
the  manor  and  lordship  of  Tickford,  and  the  redlory  of  Newport  Pag- 
nell, and  all  that  mansion  of  the  manor  or  lordship,  or  late  priory  of 
Tickford,  etc.,  hahend,  the  premises  to  Henry  Atkins,  his  heirs  and 
assigns  for  ever,  tenend,  the  premises  in  Tickford,  as  of  the  manor  of 
Hampton  Court,  by  the  twentieth  part  of  a  knight* s-fee. 

Charles  ii.,  granted,  for  ninety-nine  years,  several  small  quit-rents, 
out  of  towns  in  Newport  Pagnell  Hundred,  not  named,  amounting  to 
£ig/ii/'  inter  alia,  to  divers  persons. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  King  James  i.,  made  this  manor 
part  of  the  jointure  or  dowry  of  his  queen  by  letters  patent,  dated 
February  19th,  1603  ;  and  having  mortgaged  the  manor  to  Edward 
Cunny,  and  others,  in  1625,  his  son  and  successor  Charles  i.,  by  letters 
patent,  dated  August  6th  1627,  in  consideration  of  ;^343/io/io  paid 
him  by  Sir  Francis  Annesley  (whom  he  afterwards  created  Viscount 
Valentia,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland),  assigned  this  manor  to  him  and 
his  heirs  forever.  His  son,  Arthur  Annesley,  second  Viscount  Valentia 
being  by  letters  patent  dated  April  20th  1661,  created  an  English  earl 
by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Anglesey,  took  also  the  title  of  Baron  Annesley 
of  Newport  Pagnell ;  and  his  grandson,  Arthur  Annesley  in  1732,  was 
lord  of  the  manor  here,  and  had  the  tolls  of  the  markets  and  fairs  and 
other  royalties  thereto  belonging. 

Robert  Annesley,  a  younger  brother  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Annesleys  of  Annesley,  in  Nottinghamshire,  settled  in  Newport  Pagnell 
a  little  before  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  became  trustee  for  monies 
employed  in  building  Newport  church  ;  and  having  been  bailiff  or 
steward,  in  the  management  of  abbey  lands,  obtained  a  considerable 
share  of  those  possessions.     By  his   will,  dated  July  29th  1553,  he 
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Styles  himself  bailiff  of  Newport,  and  willed  to  be  buried  in  Newport 

church.     He  gave  his  daughter,  Anne,  wife  to Munt  and  her 

children  several  legacies  ;  to  his  son  and  heir,  George  Annesley  ;  his 
lease  of  Little  Linford,  and  copyhold  in  the  ^larch  End  of  Newport, 
after  his  wife  Anne's  decrase ;  and  his  two  mills  and  house  called  Her- 
man's Bait,  purchased  in  Newport  town  Witness,  William  Harwood, 
vicar  of  Newport.  This  will  was  proved  Odlober  13th,  1557.  His 
grandson,  Matthew  Annesle),  of  Tickford,  in  his  will,  dated  24  Feb- 
ruary 1616,  gave  several  legacies  to  his  sons,  George,  James,  Andrew, 
and  Matthew,  and  daughters,  Frances,  Elizabeth,  Agnes,  and  Mary;  and 
made  his  younger  brother,  George  Annesley,  his  executor.  His  great- 
grandson,  Matthew,  son-  to  the  last  mentioned  Matthew,  styled  himself 
of  Tickford,  and  by  his  will,  dated  1637,  made  Anne,  his  wife,  execu- 
trix and  gave  his  freehold-land  to  his  son  Matthew,  and  portions  of 
about  ;^3o  each  to  his  daughters,  Mary  and  Rebeca.  The  manor  was 
purchased  by,  and  conveyed  to,  Charles  Marius  Hardy,  surgeon  of 
Newport  Pagnell,  by  deeds  of  lease  and  re-lease,  dated  May  7  and  8, 
1810.  Mr.  Hardy  died  May  7,  1827,  and  was  buried  at  Lathbury, 
having  by  his  will,  devised  this  manor  and  estate  to  his  only  son, 
Charles  Henry  Hardy,  m.d.,  of  the  city  of  Bath. 

The  garrison  of  Newport  during  the  civil  war,  makes  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  seveial  accounts  of  the  military  proceedings  of  that  eventful 
period. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Certain  Informations,"  dated  October  30, 
1643,  it  is  recorded  : — 

**  Several  Cavaliers  came  into  Bedfordshire  which  County  thev  have  woefully  plun- 
dered, they  have  seized  upon  the  town  of  Newport  Pannel,  in  the  upper  part  of 
Buckinghamshire,  which  lieth  between  Bedford  and  Stony-Stretford,  and  have  forced 
the  inhabitants  thereabouts  to  come  in,  and  intrench  it ;  and  they  are  drawing  the 
water  about  it,  the  better  to  strengthen  and  fortifie  it,  their  drift  bemg  to  intercept  all 
Cattell  and  other  provisions  that  shall  come  out  of  the  adjacent  counties  to  London, 
hoping  thereby  to  cut  off  all  victuals  from  that  City  and  so  starve  it,  if  they  be  not 
timely  prevented  and  mmested  out  of  this  place.'* 

In  another  pamphlet : 

"  Wee  heare  from  Newport  Pagnel,  in  Buckinghamshire,  that  the  Cavaliers  make 
great  fortifications  to  keepe  awle  her  cood,  cattels,  and  Welsh  runts,  and  other  pro- 
visions, from  coming  to  London,  and  by  keeping  out  the  fat  beasts,  was  make  her  have 

a  verie  leane  citie if  her  should  stop  awle  passages,  yet  some  of  her  sheeses 

have  a  creat  many  leg  (her  will  not  say  mag^otts),  that  will  in  despight  ofthe  Cavaliers, 
carrie  them  up  to  London,  with  superscriptions  upon  them,  to  deliver  them  to  her 
Cousin  Sheese-monger." 

Another  scarce  pamphlet,  published  during  this  period,  says  : 

**  Several  engagements  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  all  tending  to  confirm  the 
measures  of  the  Parliament,  at  Towcester,  Stony-Stratford,  Alderton,  Olney,  and 
finally,  before  Newport,  where  Sir  Charles  Lucas  was  repulsed  by  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
who  left  it  in  December  [1643,]  the  works  being  finished ;  and  a  solemn  thanksgiving 
was  held  in  Comhill  (JanT*  I9*'»")  for  the  safe  return  of  the  Green  and  Orange  Regi- 
ments. The  date  of  Sir  Samuel's  appointment  as  Governor  ofNewport  Pagnell,  does 
not  appear;  but  Dec.  11,  the  sum  of£^i,ooo  pr.  month  was  voted  for  the  support  of 
the  Garrison.     Befoie  this,  Sir  John  Digby,  Sir  Lewis  Dives,  and  Colonel  Urrey,who 
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commanded  the  Northern  parts  of  the  County,  having,  pursuant  to  directions  from 
Oxford,  taken  Olney,  seized  upon  Newport  Pagnell,. where  they  proposed  to  establish 
a  Garrison  of  1,500  men.  Sir  Lewis  issued  orders  for  bringing  in  provisions  and  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  to  work  at  the  fortifications,  as  he  designed  to  establish  a 
barrier  between  Bristol  and  Peterborough,  and  to  cut  of  supplies  from  the  metropolis. 
[Their]  proceedings  excited  great  apprehensions  in  the  Parliament,  who  determined  to 
recover  a  spot  geometrically  situated  for  the  defence  of  the  associated  Counties  ;  and 
committed  this  affair  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  assisted  by  Skippon,  Harvey,  Wilson,  and 
Luke.  The  troops  halted  at  Dunstaple,  on  Monday  (Oct.  30,)  and  on  the  Saturday, 
proceeded  by  way  of  Brickhill,  to  Newport  which  they  entered  in  the  evening,  not 
without  resistance.  The  Governor  does  not  appear  to  have  neglected  his  trust ;  he 
fortified  the  Town  ;  and  encouraged  his  soldiers  by  reports  of  a  disaffection  among  the 
trained  bands,  till,  finding  his  meaos  unecmal  to  the  object  he  quitted  his  post  and 
retired  to  the  court  at  Oxford.  From  the  Merc.  Prittan.  November  30^*^,  it  appears, 
that  "strict  discipline  '*  and  •'  constant  prayer  "  were  enjoyned  by  his  Excellenccy. 

**  Our  post  bringeth  intelligence  from  Newport  Pagnel,  that  Sergeant  Major  Skip- 
pon is  made  master  of  the  workes  there  and  that  the  carpenters  and  pioneers  are 
fortifying  the  Towne  very  strongly,  that  as  the  water  doth  compasse  the  towne  as  it 
were  on  two  sides  of  it,  so  trenches  from  the  said  moate  are  digged,  with  drawbridges 
and  sluices,  to  be  completed,  according  to  the  Serjeant  Major's  directions,  all  which 
goeth  forward  very  fast." 

The  House  of  Commons,  on  the  30th  of  November  1643,  by  a 
message  presented  by  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  knight,  and  others,  desire 
the  concurrence  of  the  lords  to  an  ordinance  for  putting  a  regiment  of 
Hertfordshire  into  Newport  Pagnell,  pro  tempore,  and  it  was  ordered 
accordingly,  that  the  Herts  regiment,  lying  near  Luton,  should  be  sent 
forthwith  to  Newport,  for  the  defence  of  that  garrison,  to  be  paid  by 
the  associated  counties ;  and  if  greater  force  were  found  necessary,  that 
forces  out  of  Bedfordshire  should  be  sent  to  the  same  garrison  for  its 
safety,  at  the  command  of  the  Lord  General. 

The  Earl  of  Essex  having  signified,  from  St  Albans,  that  the  army 
could  not  march,  on  account  of  the  number  of  men  out  in  parties  about 
Newport ;  that  Lord  Manchester  had  only  about  five  hundred  horse, 
that  the  king's  forces  near  Towcester,  had  removed  south-ward  to  join 
Lord  Hop  ton ;  that  Essex  himself  had  not  one  whole  company  amongst 
the  infantry,  they  had  divided,  half  at  St.  Albans,  and  half  at  Newport; 
the  lords  diredled  the  general  to  consider  of  the  propriety  of  ordering 
the  Earl  of  Manchester  with  his  forceSj  towards  Newport,  to  secure 
that  place  and  parts  adjacent ;  and  gave  diredlions,  by  a  letter  of  the 
same  date,  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  signifying  the  pleasure  of  their 
loidships. 

The  earl,  in  return,  by  letter  from  Cambridge,  22  December,  informed 
the  House,  that  he  had  600  foot  to  Newport,  and  a  regiment  to  Bedford 
with  five  troops  of  horse  and  two  of  dragoons  ;  by  which  it  was  thought 
Newport  was  rendered  secure. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  an  order  was  made  for  ;^2oo,  to  be  sent  to 
the  garrison  at  Newport.  An  order  was  issued,  10  June  1644,  for 
sending  a  brass  culverin  and  a  demy  culverin  to  Newport  Pagnell,  from 
the  Office  of  Ordinance,  to  be  delivered  to  Sir  Oliver  Luke  ;  and  that 
Sir  Samuel  Luke,  on  receipt  of  them,  should  deliver  two  sakers  and  one 
brake,  now  at  Newport  for  the  use  of  Tamworth  Castle. 

The  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  a  letter  intended  to  be 
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sent  to  the  several  counties,  to  contribute  to  maintain  the  garrison  at 
port,  was  requested  by  the  commons,  15  July,  1644,  ^^  which  the  lords 
consented,  This  letter  was  grounded  on  the  information  from  Sir  Samuel 
Luke,  the  governor  of  the  pressing  wants  of  the  garrison,  of  men  and 
money,  and  the  great  danger  of  supplies  being  delayed ;  and  it  required 
an  immediate  contribution  of  the  respedtive  proportions  of  men,  able 
and  sufficient  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  required. 

'*  The  Earl  of  Cleveland  (whose  station  was  at  Stony  Stratford),  de- 
feated the  rebels  within  the  sight  of  Newport,  and  repelled  an  attack 
upon  his  own  quarters,  which  however,  he  did  not  maintain  long." 
July  1643. 

A  warrant  issued  in  1643,  authorising  the  pillaging  of  the  Royalists, 
gave  rise  to  the  following  : 

"  By  yirture  of  a  wairant  from  the  Committees  for  Sequestration  of  Estates  of 
Delinquents  and  Papists  to  me  directed,  these  are  to  will  and  require  you  to  present 
warning  to  all  tenants,  bailiffes,  and  officers  of  all  delinquents  and  papists  within  your 
parish,  particularly  of  the  persons  hereafter  named,  to  oring  in  all  tneir  rents  to  the 
Committees  at  Newport,  at  the  Sarazen*s  Head,  upon  the  25  day  ofthis  instant  April, 
by  nine  of  the  clocke  in  the  morning,  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  the  king  and  kinfdome  ; 
requiring  you  to  wamc  two  or  three  able  men  in  your  parish  to  appeare  before  the 
said  Committees,  at  the  place  and  time  appointed,  to  do  such  further  service  as  they 
shall  be  required  unto.  And  yourself  there,  as  you  and  they  will  answer  it  at  your 
ptfil ;  dated  the  17  day  of  April  1644. 

Then  followed  the  names  of  those  sequestered  by  the  authority : 
The  Earl  of  Northampton,  Castle  Ashby  ;  Sir  Robert  Throckmorton, 
Weston  Underwood  ;  Sir  John  and  Ladie  Digby,  Gayhurst ;  Sir  John 
Tyringhami  of  Tyringham;  Sir  Thomas  Dayrell,  LillingstoneDayrell; 
The  Ladie  Farmer,  Easton  Neston  ;  Spencer  Lucy,  Haversham ;  Thos. 
Longfield  (Longueville),  Wolverton  ;  James  Digby ;  Dr.  Neuell ;  Dr. 
Giles,  the  king's  physician  ;  Dr.  Dillon,  Shenley  ;  Mr.  Coates ;  Roger 
Hacket,  North  Crawley ;  John  Crome  (Crane),  of  Loughton  :  Mr. 
Stiles  ;  and  Edward  Bolsworth,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

From  various  notices  in  the  Diumals  remittances  to  the  garrison 
were  irregular,  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  complaints  were  made  in 
July,  that  the  establishment  was  in  great  want  of  men  and  money, 
through  the  negledl  of  the  associated  counties.  Supplies  were  granted 
and  several  vigorous  movements  undertaken  in  consequence,  under 
Lydcot  and  Ennis.  Ennis  routed  various  parties  in  Oxfordshire ;  as 
at  Islip,  Bicester,  and  Kidington.  Andre wes  distinguished  himself 
at  Fringford,  Oxfordshire,  and  Shirborne,  in  Warwickshire.  Lydcot 
was  defeated,  and  slain  at  Abthorp,  by  the  young  Earl  of  Northampton, 
and  his  three  brothers,  who  fought  with  great  courage. 

The  townsmen  of  Newport  petitioned,  that  Cockayne  of  Hatley, 
might  succeed  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  as  governor  of  the  former  town,  he 
being  prepared  to  resign  that  office  in  pursuance  of  the  self  denying 
ordinance;  but  when  the  king  appoached,  they  requested  Luke  to 
remain  at  his  post,  and  his  term  was  accordingly  piolonged. 

In  Rush  worth's  Colledlion,  are  the  following  letters  ;  no  mention, 
however,  to  whom  addressed : 
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"Gentlemen,  The  enemy  lies  this  night  at  Harboro,  but  all  intelligence  being  they 
intend  for  this  town  ;  how  ill  we  are  provided,  you  cannot  but  know ;  our  horse  and 
men  being  commanded  away,  and  we,  nor  six  hundred  foot,  left  in  the  town,  I  desire 
you,  as  you  tender  either  vour  own  or  our  good,  to  haste  hither  what  men  you  can, 
for  we  have  need  of  two  thousand  men  to  man  these  works  ;  they  are  so  large  and  at 
this  time  so  indefensible.  This  is  all  at  present  can  be  assured  you,  from  youi-s  to 
serve  you,"  **  Sam  Luke." 

**  Sir, — The  messenger  will  assure  you,  that  his  Majesty  is  at  Harborough,  and  his 
march  is  intended  either  for  Northampton  or  this  place^  as  the  report  goeth  ;  therefore 
I  beseech  you,  let  the  foot  belonging  to  this  Garrison,  be  sent  home  with  all  speed, 
and  if  you  can  spare  us  any  more,  they  will  be  most  acceptable,  for  we  shall  want 
atnyoe  a  thousand  men  to  man  our  works  in  any  reasonable  manner.  We  want  all 
provisions,  and  if  we  escape  a  storm,  we  cannot  hold  out  long,  therefore  desire  you  to 
consider  him  who  is  yours  in  all  serviceable  respects  commandable, 

"  Sam  Lukk." 

This  5  June  1645,  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  beseech  you,  Sir,  let  the  General  be 
acquainted  with  our  condition. 

Fairfax  arrived  at  Newport,  on  the  7th  of  June  ;  the  battle  of  Naseby 
followed  ;  and  Sir  Samuel  Luke  scoured  the  country  in  search  of  the 
fugitives,  whom  he  forwarded  to  London.  His  prolonged  commission 
expired  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month ;  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
D'Oyley,  life  guard  to  Fairfax,  a  native  of  Turville,  in  Bedfordshire ; 
and  an  adl  was  passed  for  re-modelling  the  garrison. 

In  the  next  year  it  was  in  contemplation  to  have  reinstated  Sir  Sam. 
Luke,  in  the  government  of  Newport,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  or 
awing  the  associated  counties ;  but  this  did  not  take  place  ;  and  it  has 
been  conjectured,  that  the  moderation  of  Sir  Samuel  had  subje<5led 
him  to  the  jealousy  of  the  army,  whose  ultimate  views  he  is  known  to 
have  disapproved. 

22  May  1646,  it  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  garri- 
son of  Newport  and  the  state  thereof,  be  represented  to  the  committee 
of  both  kingdoms,  and  on  6  August  following,  Newport  with  other 
garrisons,  were  ordered  to  be  demolished. 

The  house  in  which  Sir  Samuel  Luke  resided,  is  said  to  have  been 
on  the  Green. 

In  the  immortal  lines  of  Butler,  Hudibras  and  Ralpho  will  ever 
live.  Some  peculiarities  in  the  person  and  life  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke, 
marked  him  unequivocally.  He  lived  to  read  the  second  canto,  died 
in  August  1670,  and  was  buried  at  Cople,  in  Bedfordshire,  his  seat  at 
Woodend  being  in  that  parish,  and  about  five  miles  from  Bedford. 
During  the  war,  before  his  opprobrious  title  was  exhibited  to  the  public, 
he  was  alternately  praised  and  blamed.  Birkenhead  calls  him  '*  horrible 
Sir  Samuel,"  and  describes  him  as  one  who  abhorred  every  thing  comely. 
Cleveland  is  merry  on  his  diminutive  stature  ;  and  Needham,  design- 
ates him  as  a  **  scarecrow."  Needham  sometimes  used  different  lan- 
guage ;  for  he  elsewhere  says,  **  I  cannot  let  this  noble  commander 
passe  without  a  just  ceremony  to  his  valour  and  adlivity,  who  watches 
the  enemy  so  industriously,  that  they  eat,  sleep,  drink  not,  whisper 
not,  but  he  can  give  us  an  account  of  their  darkest  proceeding ;  one 
that  is  as  iall  in  adlivity,  courage,  and  resolution,  as  any  commander 
in  2^11  our  armies." 
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The  figure  which  this  commander  has  made  in  Hudibras,  is  well 
known.  He  was  a  colonel  of  foot,  and  a  captain  of  horse,  on  the 
remodelling  of  the  militia ;  on  the  calling  of  a  new  parliament,  he  was 
returned  a  member  for  Bedford.  His  last  years  are  said  to  have  been 
embittered  by  the  satire  of  Butler,  in  w^^ich  he  was  certainly  severely 
treated. 

Newport  Pagnell  Hospital, 

John  de  Somery,  about  1281,  founded  the  hospital  here,  which  was 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and 
rated  in  1535,  at  £b/6/S.  It  was  re-founded  by  Anne  of  Denmark, 
Queen  to  King  James  1.  for  three  poor  men  and  three  poor  woman 
above  the  age  of  fifty  years,  and  has  since  been  called  Queen  Anne's 
Hospital.  The  vicar  of  Newport  for  the  time  being  is  appointed 
master  of  the  hospital,  in  augmentation  of  his  vicarage,  by  letters 
patent,  dated  1608.  In  the  Roll  of  Chantries,  in  1547,  ^^^  ^^^  follow- 
ing remarks : 

To  what  intent  this  Hospital  was  founded,  is  not  known,  because  the  foundation 
thereof  remaineth  with  Sir  Thomas  Thornam,  master  there,  which  is  not  resident. 
The  said  Hospital  is  situate  within  the  said  Town  of  Newport,  which  is  a  Market 
Town  and  thoroughfare. 

The  chief  endowments  consist  o(  7}  acres  of  land  in  Chicheley,  some  land  and 
common  rights  in  Caldecote,  a  meadow  caUed  Lion's  Holm,  another  called  Beggar's 
Holm,  and  divers  Tenements. 

Madox  mentions  two  hospitals  here  ;  one  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret, 
before  1240;  and  another  called  the  New  Hospital,  but  no  further  ac- 
counts seem  to  have  been  preserved.  '  Willis  remarks  that  the  Old 
Hospital  was  founded  by  John  de  Paynton,  and  valued  at  £6/6/S  ;  and 
that  John  de  Colne  was  admitted  master  in  1232. 

In  1558,  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  patent,  in  pursuance  of  a  warrant  to  Henry  Newell, 
for  Concea/mentSy  fp:anied  to  EdwardlVymark^^  inter  alia  y  on  the  petition  of  Edward 
Dyer,  "all  those  free  Chapels  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
in  Newpot,  and  all  lands  belonging  to  them  given  to  superstitous  uses,  to  hold  in  free 
soccage  by  fealty,  at  2od.  per  annum  rent  tenend.  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich," 
and  in  31  Elizabeth,  in  satisfaction  of  a  warrant  to  Peter  Gray,  for  concealed  lands 
granted  to  Walter  Copengcr  and  Thomas  Butler,  inter  alia^  certain  rents  to  find  a 
Chaplain  to  the  Chapels  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and 
the  Chantry  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter,  there  founded. 

Willis  states,  that  the  mastership  was  of  the  settled  value  of  £1^ 
per  annum;  of  which,  ;^io  was  paid  by  the  impropriator,  and  ;^5  by 
some  scattered  pieces  of  glebe  ;  and  that  the  above  stipend  had  been 
agreed  upon  about  three  hunr'.red  years  before  his  time,  and  was  a  peat 
wrong  to  the  vicarage;  the  value  in  Edlon,  1534,  being  ;^io,  and  the 
clear  annual  value  £3^/1^/-'-  The  house  appropriated  to  the  master- 
ship had  been  converted  into  a  new  vicarage  house,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Banks,  in  1700,  who  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  it  by  subscription. 

The  Hospital  stands  close  Im  the  side  of  the  iron  bridge,  in  St.  John 
Street,  and  the  London  Road.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1891,  in  the  Elizabe- 
than style  and  still  retains  on  the  front,  the  following  original  and  quaint 
inscription : 
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AL  YOV  GOOD  CRISTIANS  THAT  HERE  DOE  PAS 
BY  GIVE  SOME  THING  TO  THESE  POORE  PEOPLE 
THAT  IN  St.  JOHNS  HOSPITAL  DOETH  LY.  AN.  1615. 

'I'he  stipend  of  the  master  of  the  Hospital  is;^2o  per  annum,  but  he 
is  also  cntitlfd  to  a  moiety  of  the  surplus  income.  Each  of  the  six 
inmates  receives  8/-  a  week,  coal  at  certain  seasons,  and  a  suit  of  clothes 
everv  alternate  vcar. 

Masters  of  the  Hospital^  Newport  PagnelL 

Adam  Russei.,  the  first  master  mentioned  in  the  institutions  at  Lincoln.     He  died 

1 291  ;  and 
GiLBKRT  DK  LuDA  was  iiibtituted  5  July  1291,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  Roger  de 

Somery,  lord  of  Newport.     He  died  ;  and 
Richard  dr  Wyliks  (Wyllen?)  was  presented  18  December,  by  Sir  Roger  de 

^)omery,  and  rei^igned  in  1340. 
John  Drayton  was  presented  by  John  Bottclourt  1340. 
nVilliam  Draprr  was  preiented  5  November  1345,  by  Sir  John  Bottetourt,  lord  of 

Xewport. 
Thomas  Morr  died  ma>tcr  1360. 

llKNkY  DE  Hawkshead  was  piesenicd  10  July  1360,  by  Sir  John  de  Bottetourt. 
Ralph  Hay  ward  succeeded  25  January  1369,  on  the  death  of  ihe  last  named,  on 

the  presentation  of  Sir  John  de  Bultetourt.       He  is  suppossed  to  be  the  same 

person  who  was  vicar  in  1378. 
John  Decne  was  presented  22  August  1374,  by  Sir  John  de  Bottetourt.   He  exchanged 

for  Hereford  vicarage,  in  Bedfordshire,  with 
John  Carter,  who  was  presented  18  Odtober  1381,  by  Sir  John  de  Bottetourt.   He 

died ;  and 
Thomas  Moody  was  presented  23  November  1386,  by  Sir  Thomas  Harcourt. 
Henry  Smith  died  master  1403.    At  his  death, 
William  Baynton  or  Boynton.  s.t.p.,  was  presented  5  July  1483,  by  Richard, 

king  of  England.     He  died  ;  and 
Thomas  Urmestone  was  presented  8  December  149b,'  *'ex  concessione  Comitis  de 

Ormonde,"  lord  of  Newport.     He  died  vicar  in  1501  ;  and 
Thomas  Smithson  was  presented  by  Thomas  earl  of  Ormonde  25  July  1501.     At 

his  death, 
Thomas  Copland,  s.t.p.,  succeeded  10  July  1506,  being  presented  by  Thomas  Earl 

of  Ormonde.     On  his  cession, 
Edward  Campion,  or  Champion,  was  presented  7  February,  15 10  by  Thomas  Earl 

Ormonde.     He  died  in  1529. 
Thomas  Thornham  was  presented  25  May  1529,  by  grant  from  Anne  St.  Leger, 

widow,  lady  of  Newport. 
John  Sanderson  was  mstituted  6  December  1548,  on  queen  Catherine  Parr's  pr&> 

sentation. 
Thomas  Potter  was  presented  11  November  1590,  on  the  bishop's  collation,  per 

lapsum.     He  was  vicar  of  Newport,  and  afterwards  of  Willen,  where  he  died ; 

and  was  succeeded  in  this  hospital,  and  at  Willen,  by 
Thomas  Underh ILL,  instituted  4  April  1600,  on  the  queen's  title. 
William  Hicks,  m.a.,  succeeded  14  July  1607.   One  of  both  his  names  died  in  1646, 

rector  of  Stoke  Hammond.     Since  this  time,  it  has  been  constantly  holden  with, 

and  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Newport  Pagnell. 

Newport  Pagnell  Vicarage. 

Independent  of  the  mastership  of  the  old  Hospital,  appears  to  have 
been  always  of  very  small  value.  Strype  has  specially  mentioned,  that 
Newport  Pagnell  vicarage,  in  1556,  whiqh  was  one  Qf  those  benefices 
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whereof  the  impropriated  redlories  had  been  given  to  Cardinal  Pole, 
had  been  suffered  to  remain  vacant  during  several  years  successively, 
on  account  of  its  insufficiency  to  provide  for  a  minister ;  and  that  it 
was  presented,  at  the  ecclesiastical  visitation  of  the  diocese,  by  a 
commission  from  the  cardinal,  that  it  was  without  a  vicar,  on  account 
of  the  deficiency  of  stipend.  Bradwell.  Olney,  Ivinghoe,  Swanbourne, 
and  Dunton,  with  Littlington,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  St.  Paul's,  in  the 
town  of  Bedford,  were  represented  in  a  similar  negledled  condition. 

The  tithes  were  commuted  for  land  in  1806  and  1807. 

The  present  vicarage  house  is  a  stucco-fronted  unpretentious  resi- 
dence, situated  on  the  south  side  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  High 
Street. 

Vt'cars  of  Newport  PagnelL 

William,  first  vicar,  died  1 263  ;  and  was  succeeded  by, 

HSNRT  DE  BucKDEN,  presented  8  February  1263.  He  died  in  1265;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by 

Pkter  DE  Ulsington,  presented  18  February  1265,  by  the  prior  and  convent  of 
Newport  PagnelL 

William  occurs  vicar  in  1289. 

Robert  Grete,  Grele,  or  Gule,  was  presented  in  February  1 294.     He  died  ;  and 

Geffrey  de  Wenrick  was  presented  10  October  1296.     He  resigned  ;  and 

William  de  Rokele,  was  presented  2  December  1303,  by  the  piior  of  Tickford. 
He  died ;  and 

Arnald  de  Bellvall  was  presented  7  December  1319.  He  exchanged  it  for  Ast- 
wood,  with 

John  Colr,  who  was  presented  i  May  1329.    He  exchanged  it  for  Kempston,  with 

John  Amice,  who  was  presented  3  0<5lober,  1332.     He  resigned,  and 

ROBERT  DE  Shirrington,  was  instituted  14  November  1343,  on  the  king's  presen- 
tation, by  reason  ot  the  temporalities  of  Tickford  priory  being  in  his  bands,  on 
account  of  the  wars  with  France. 

William  Corbett  died  in  1378 ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

Thomas  Everard,  who  was  instituted  14  November  1378,  on  the  king's  presenta- 
tion.   He  exchanged  for  Bosgrave  vicarage,  with 

Ralph  Hayward,  who  was  presented  28  oSober  1378. 

Walter  Dobbs  was  presented  9  May  138b. 

Robert  Magfxyn,  or  Maskly,  was  presented  by  the  king  9  November  1394. 

Thomas  Crosse  died  vicar  1453;  and  was  succeeded  by 

Richard  Levanotlys  or  Levenotly,  who  A'as  presented  20  July  1453.  At  his 
death, 

John  Chadilworth  was  presented  11  November  1472,  by  the  convent  of  Tickford. 
He  resigned ;  and 

John  Palcot,  or  Pelcot,  was  presented  22  December  1472. 

Thomas  Urmeston  was  presented  16  Februar)'  1481.     At  his  death, 

John  Blott  was  presented  23  July  1 501,  by  the  convent  of  Tickford.  On  his  resign- 
ation, 

John  Blackett  was  presented  6  August  1511. 

AVilliam  Harwood,  B.A.,  was  presented  by  the  king  28  May  1536.  He  occurs 
vicar  in  1548. 

I'HOMAS was  in  1561,  returned  to  be  '*  Curatus  de  Newport  Pagnell." 

Thomas  Potter  resigned  1575,  being  vicar  of  Willen,  and  master  of  the  Hospital 
here.     He  was  succeeded  by 

Thomas  Yarrow,  who  was  presented  by  the  queen  29  March  1575.     He  died  ;  and 

Thomas  Webb,  b.a.,  was  presented  16  June  1609,  by  the  crown.  Becoming  re<5tor 
of  Clifton  Reynes  in  1621,  resigned  this  living  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

William  Stapp,  m.a.,  who  was  instituted  8  Qdiober  1622.  He  died  ;  bein^  suc- 
ceeded by 
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Samuel  Austin,  m.a.,  who  was  presented  by  the  crown  31  March  164L.  He  occurs 
vicar  in  1640;  and  seems  to  have  been  put  out  in  1648,  fur 

John  Gibbs,  a  dissenting  teacher,  intruded,  and  held  this  vicarage  till  1660;  when, 
being  deprived,  he  lived  afterwards  in  the  town,  and  preached  in  ))rivate  buildings 
till  his  death,  about  1698.  John  Gibbs  was  turned  out  for  refusing  to  admit  the 
whole  parish  to  receive  the  Communion.  In  the  Rebellion  ,  Gibbs  was  very 
a<^ve ;  and  upon  the  arrest  of  Sir-  George  Booth,  he  took  horse,  and  rode  to 
London,  to  communicate  the  earUest  intelligence  of  an  event  so  agreeable  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Parliament ;  and  the  House  then  sitting,  being  informed  that 
Mr.  John  Gibbs,  vicar  of  Newport  Pagnell,  was  at  the  door,  he  was  called  in ;  and, 
at  the  Bar,  gave  an  account  of  the  apprehending  of  Sir  George  Booth  at  New- 
poit  Pagnell.  Sir  George,  afterwards  ;  by  way  of  returning  the  favour,  probably 
took  part  in  the  expulsion  of  Gibbs  fiom  his  Living,  into  which  he  had  intrud- 
ed in  1648,  when  Samuel  Austin,  the  rightful  vicar  was  thrust  out.  In  1650,  the 
vicarage  was  returned  to  be  vacant.  Gibbs  never  was  presented ;  but  is  described 
in  Carpenter's  **  Anabaptist,"  to  have  been,  in  1647,  nrwfy  settled  in  place. 

Robert  Marshall  was  presented  by  the  crown  16  January  1660.    He  occurs  vicar  ' 
in  1663,  and  quitted  it  for  a  better  preferment. 

Thomas  Aspin  succeeded  6  Odtober  1663.  He  was  also  master  of  the  Hospital,  as 
have  been  all  his  successors.     He  was  succeeded  by 

John  Howard,  m.a.,  vicar  of  Stantonbury,  who  was  presented  in  February  1678. 
He  quitted  it  for  Marston  Trussel,  in  Northamptonshire.     He  was  succeeded  by 

John  Cook,  m.a.,  9  April  1685.  He  died  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel ;  being  suc- 
ceeded by 

Thomas  Banks,  s.t.p.,  who  had  been  beneficed  in  Ireland.  He  took  the  vicarage, 
2  March  1688 ;  and  when  grown  old,  resigned  to  his  son,  and  died  about  six 
months  afterwards. 

LowNDE  Banks,  b.a.,  was  instituted  7  June  17 16,  and  died  in  1757,  "a  batchelor, 
and  rich."     He  was  buried  in  the  chancel ;  being  succeeded  by 

Robert  Watson,  who  was  presented  by  the  crown,  and  indu<^ed  12  May  1757. 
He  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 

William  Davibs  4  April  1788,  who  died  in  1809. 

Charles  Kipling,  LL.B.,  was  instituted  14  February  18 10.  He  was  also  vicar  of 
Stony  Stratford,  to  which  curacy  he  was  presented  in  the  preceeding  year,  by  the 
crown.  He  resigned  Newport  vicarage  in  1822,  being  presented,  by  the  crown, 
to  the  redlory  of  Colston  in  Leicestershire,  but  retained  the  curacy  of  Stony 
Stratford  till  his  death.     He  was  succeeded  in  this  vicarage  by 

William  Marshall,  m.a.,  presented  in  1822  on  whose  cession,  was  succeeded  by 

James  George  Durham,  m.a.,  who  was  presented  in  February  1831.  He  died  7 
June  1832. 

A.  Hare,  m.a.,  was  presented  in  1832  ;  and  at  his  death,  was  succeeded  by 

George  Morley,  b.a.,  who  was  succeeded  by 

Hugh  H.  Birley,  who  was  presented  in  1865.     He  was  succeeded  by 

Arthur  L.  C.  Heigham,  presented  in  1866.    At  his  cession, 

Charles  Macmahon  Ottley,  was  presented  m  1875. 

5^.  Peter  and  PauVs  Churchy  Newport  PagnelL 

This  noble  church  was,  according  to  Willis,  erected  by  one  of  the 
priors  of  Tickford,  and  it  is  supposed  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  site  of 
the  ancient  castle.  It  is  a  large  stone  structure,  comprising  a  west 
tower,  a  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles  with  each  a  porch,  and  a 
chancel.  The  tower  is  low,  square,  massive,  and  embatilt^d,  and  was 
designed  to  support  a  spire ;  it  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  The  cor- 
nice and  crocketted  pinnacles  are  new.  The  north  aisle  and  chancel 
are  Perpendicular  ;  the  south  aisle  is.  modern  ;  the  naves  and  aisles  are 
covered  with  lead  and  are  embattled  ;  the  chancel  is  tiled.  At  the  east 
epd  of  the  nave,  on  the  south  side,  is  an  octagonal  stair  turret  leading 
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to  the  roof ;  the  north  porch  is  spacious,  has  a  groined  vault,  and  a 
parvise  above  it.  The  south  porch  has  a  fine.  Early  English  arcade  ; 
the  outer  and  inner  doorways  of  both  porches  are  deeply  recessed  ;  and 
there  is  a  good  doorway  in  the  tower.  The  tower  contains  a  clock 
with  chimes  that  strike  the  quarters  and  play  evfry  third  hour  one  of 
the  following  tunes : 

The  National  Anthem.  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland. 

God  Bless  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Robin  Adair. 

Rockingham.  Last  Rose  of  Summer. 

Hanover.  The  Minstrel  Boy. 

Mariner's  Hymn.  Home,  Sweet  Home. 

Adeste  Fideles.  On  the  banks  of  Allan  Water. 
Believe  me  if  all  those  endearing  young         The  Asa  Grove, 
charms. 

and  a  splendid  peal  of  eight  bells,  inscribed  : 

Weight.  Tone. 
First :  At  Proper  times  my  voice  i*ll  raise  and  sound  to  my  cwt.  q.  \hs, 

creator's  Praise      T  LESTER  FECIT  1749  630    e  flat 

Second:  THOMAS  LESTER  MADE  ME   1749  7  2  22    d 

Third:  JN  BUR  ATT  a  J  NO  SMITH  CH  WARDENS  LEST- 
ER &  PACK  OF  LONDON  FECIT  17O9  7   i  25     c 
Fourth  :  1749  THOS  LESTER.     And  3  ci-Qwns  and  2  shillings  of 

the  reign  of  George  I.  8 

Fifth:  1749  T:  LESTER  OF  LONDON  10 

Sixth:  XX>  THOMAS  LESTER  MADE  ME  1749  <XXX    12 
Seventh :  THE  REVd  CHARLES  KIPLING  VICAR  WM 

WHITE  EDWd  CLEAVER  CHURCH  WARDENS 
1816  T  MEARS  OF  LONDON  FECIT  '5  3    4    F 

Eighth :  NUNTIA  SUM  CCEPT^  PERITUR^E  PREVIA 
VIT^.  ET  MODO  TRANSACTS  VOX  EGO 
CERTA  TU^.  THE  REVD  CHARLES  KIP- 
LING VICAR  WILLIAM  WHITE  EDWARD 
CLEAVER  CHURCH  WARDENS   1819.  T. 

MEARS  OF  LONDON  FECIT  22  2  16    E  flat 

Sanctus:PLC     167 1  15} 

Clock  Bell:  CAST  BY  GILLETT  &  Co  CROYDON 

The  eight  old  bells  that  hang  around, 

Invite  me  to  add  my  sound ; 

The  National  Anthem  help  to  play, 

With  other  tunes  both  nignt  &  day. 

And  thus  Victoria's  Jubilee, 

Remembered  evermore  may  be. 

Presented  by  F  J  Taylor  of 

Newport  Pagnell  on  the 

celebration  of  the  Jubilee 

of  Queen  Vidloria, 

June  20,  1887. 

The  following  paragraph  was  published  by  the  Northampton  Mercury 
on  August  17,  1793  : 

To  THR  Printers  : — We  cannot  refrain  from  communicating  to  the  public,  with 
contempt,  the  erroneous  paragraph  which  made  its  way  into  the  Buckinghamshire 
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Herald^  on  the  lOth  of  August  instant,  under  the  signature  of  "A  Constant  Reader,'* 
dated  Newport  Pagnell,  August  2nd,  1793,  wherein  it  sets  forth  that  a  Mr.  Botham, 
banker,  in  this  town,  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Valenciennes  to  the 
British  arms,  ordered  the  bells  to  be  rung,  and  gave  a  very  handsome  present  for  thai 
purpose.  We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  the  ringers  in,  and  of,  the  said 
pansh,  do  declare  to  a  man,  we  know  no  such  person  as  Mr.  Botham,  and  upon  the 
strictest  enauiry  cannot  learn  who  he  is.  And  we  also  declare,  and  wish  it  to  be 
made  publicly  known  through  the  channels  of  your  paper,  that  on  every  occasion  that 
does  honour  to  our  King  and  Countrj',  we  come  forward  as  Britons,  without  any  so- 
licitation whatever,  and  the  gentlemen  in  our  own  parish,  without  the  assistance  of 
any  other  person  or  persons,  cheerfully  second  our  endeavours,  and  give  us  every 
gratification  we  wish  for. 

witness  our  hands  this  8th  of  August,  1793. 

Edward  Simcox.         Wm.  Pearce.        Charles  Brandon. 

Thomas  Harvey.        Samuel  Smith.      George  Nickleton. 

Joseph  Joyce  (x  the  mark  of )  William  Joyce. 

B.  Trolove. 

The  spacious  nave  is  of  six  large  bays,  the  arches  being  pointed,  and 
the  pillars  supporting  them,  clustered.  The  timber  roofs  are  good,  and 
exhibit  figures  playing  musical  instruments,  and  other  devices  ;  the 
stone  corbels  are  carved  to  represent  angels  bearing  shields ;  the  thir- 
teen clerestory  windows  are  of  three  lights  each  ;  and  the  aisles  are 
lighted  by  handsome  and  regular  three-light  windows,  with  quatrefoils, 
etc.,  in  the  heads.  At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  good  cinque- 
foiled  arcade  or  sedilia,  which  doubtless  belonged  to  a  chantry  founded 
in  this  church  by  Richard  Burgess,  and  worth  £ll^l^  per  annum. 
The  galleries  erected  in  the  aisles  unfortunately  mar  the  effedl  of  the 
arches  of  the  nave  and  windows  of  the  aisles.  The  font  is  ornamented 
and  modem.  The  handsome  biass  ledlern,  representing  a  spread- 
eagle  with  three  angels  around  the  pedestal,  is  inscribed  as  follows  : 
To  the  glory  of  God  In  memory  of  Philip  and  Margaret  Battler  of 
Tickford  Abbey.     Presented  by  their  sons,  Christmas  1898. 

The  pulpit  is  of  carved  oak  and  is  mounted  upon  a  stone  pedestal ; 
it  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Oliver- Massey,  of  Tickford  Abbey.  The  chancel 
is  approached  through  a  fine  pointed  arch  and  an  open  oak  screen, 
nicely  carved,  on  the  right  of  which  is  a  narrow  plain  pointed  door, 
leading  to  the  stair  turret  before  mentioned.  The  roof  is  modern  and 
of  carved  oak.  The  reredos  is  of  oak,  in  three  compartments, 
each  filled  with  beautiful  oil  paintings;  the  centre  being  Christ  cruci- 
fied with  side  panels  representing  SS.  Peter  and  Paul ;  the  left  com- 
partment being  the  birth  of  Christ ;  the  right  compartment  contains 
Christ's  resurredlion  ;  the  railing  in  front  of  it  is  also  of  oak,  as  well 
as  the  two  Glastonbury  chairs,  and  the  credence  table  ;  the  floor  is 
composed  of  black  and  white  marble,  with  reference  to  which  there  is 
a  brass  plate  upon  the  south  wall,  inscribed  :  To  the  Glory  of  God  the 
marble  floor  was  placed  in  this  chancel  by  request  of  Catherine  Eliza- 
beth Taylor,  a.d.  1894.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  was  restored  at  the 
same  time  by  her  sons  and  daughters  in  loving  remembrance. 

On  each  side  is  a  doorway  much  wider  than  the  usual  doors  in  chan- 
cels ;  that  on  the  north  now  leads  to  the  vestry.  The  chancel  is 
lighted  by  three  two-light  windows  on  the  south  side,  two  on  the  north 
side,  and  a  large  three-li^ht  one  in  the  east  end,  all  renewed  in  1858, 
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and  glazed  with  stained  glass.  The  east  window  represents  Our  Sav- 
iour bearing  the  cross,  and  the  patron  saints  of  the  church  (Peter  and 
Paul) ;  and  the  tracery  in  the  sweep  of  the  arch,  angels  with  musical 
instruments.  The  first  window  on  the  south  vAdc.  contains  figures  of 
SS.Thomasand  Matthias;  the  second  of  SS.  Jrde  and  Barnabas;  and 
the  third  of  SS.  Jaiijes  (major)  and  John.  The  firsi  window  on  the 
north  side  exhibits  SS.  Simon  and  Matthew  ;  the  second  SS.  Bartholo- 
mew and  Philip,  ^hese  windows  are  finished  with  angels,  foliage, 
etc.,  in  the  heads,  and  borders.     There  is  a  piscina  in  tiie  south  wall. 

Cole  censures  the  removal  (about  1738),  of  the  stone  mullions  of 
the  chancel  windows,  and  the  substitution  of  iron  frames,  by  Mr.  Pom- 
fret,  an  opulent  inhabitant  of  Newport  "  at  an  unreasonable  expense  to 
Sir  Richard  Atkins,  the  then  Impropriator." 

The  organ  chamber  contains  a  fine  and  powerful  organ,  which  bears  a 
plate  inscribed  :  a.m.d.d.  George  Gooch  and  his  <;ister  Anne  gave  this 
organ  to  lead  the  praises  of  God  in  their  parish  church,  where  during 
long  lives  they  were  devout  and  pious  worshippers. 

The  east  wmdow  of  the  south  aisle  is  in  four  compartments,  and  the 
subjedls  are  :  Moses  lifting  up  the  brazen  serpent ;  Christ  healing  the 
lame  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda ;  Christ  giving  sight  to  the  blind  ; 
and  the  good  Samaritan.  Beneath  is  a  brass  plate  inscribed :  This 
window  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Collison,  surgeon,  a 
liberal  benefadlor  to  this  parish,  who  died  April  3,  i860,  aged  78  years, 
by  his  graceful  friend,  George  Morley,  vicar.  The  stained  glass  mem- 
orial window  on  the  south  side  is  mscribed  :  This  window  was  erected 
by  George  Collison,  brother  of  Robert,  who  died  Septr.  15,  1862,  aged 
75  years. 

Through  the  very  fine  pointed  tower  arch  is  seen  the  west  window 
of  four  lights,  separated  by  transoms,  and  with  tracery  in  the  head. 
Each  compartment  contains  a  patriarch  or  prophet.  The  top  row, 
from  left  to  right,  are  :  Isaac,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Jacob.  The  bot- 
tom row  are  :  Isaiah,  Moses,  David,  and  Jeremiah.  There  is  in  the 
nave  an  illuminated  brass  plate  in  reference  to  this  window,  inscribed  : 
Glory  of  God  and  in  memory  of  Samuel  Wilberforce,  for  25  years  bis- 
hop of  Oxford,  the  parishioners  of  Newport  Pagnell  have  placed  in  the 
west  window  of  this  church  figures  of  patriarchs  and  prophets  whose 
labours  he  emulated  and  whose  cest  he  shares. 

From  the  centre  of  the  belfry  root  is  suspended  a  brass  chandelier 
of  eighteen  lights  inscribed  **The  gift  of  Mr.  James  Leverett,  white- 
smith of  this  parish,  May  1758."     This  formerly  lighted  the  chancel. 

The  church  contains  memorials  to  the  members  of  the  families  of 
Chapman,  Revis,  Pike,  Price,  Jenkins,  Taylor,  Barringer,  Knibb,  P'or- 
ster,  Collison,  Kilpin,  Lucas,  Powell,  Johnson.  Van  Hagen,  Rogers, 
Atkins,  etc. 

The  edifice  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1826-7,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
;^7,ooo  ;  in  1858  the  chancel  was  restored  at  a  cost  of  about  ;^5oo, 
which  was  raised  by  a  bazaar,  and  public  subscriptions. 

Weever,  in  his  Funeral  Monuments,  says  ;  In  the  north  aisle  was 
found,  in  1619,  the  body  of  a  man,  whole  and  perfeA,  laid  down,  or 
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rather  leaning  down,  north  and  south;  all  the  concave  parts  of  the  body 
and  the  hollowness  of  every  bone,  ribs  as  well  as  others,  being  filled 
with  solid  lead.  The  skull,  with  the  lead  in  it,  weighed  thirty  pounds 
six  ounces ;  which,  with  the  neck  bone,  and  some  others  (as  full  of 
lead),  were  preserved  in  a  chest  in  the  church,  near  to  the  place  where 
the  corpse  was  found,  in  order  to  be  shewn  to  strangers,  as  relics. 
The  rest  of  the  body  was  taken  away  by  gentlemen,  near  dwellers,  or 
such  as  take  delight  in  rare  antiquities.     *'  This  I  saw." 

It  is  conje<5lured  to  have  been  buried  soon  after  the  introdu(5lion  of 
Christianity  into  England.  In  Cole's  mss.  the  head  is  said  to  have 
been,  in  1776,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

There  was  a  small  Chantry  Chapel,  **  within  the  Parish  Church  of 
St.  Peter  and  Paul,  in  the  Towne  of  Newport,"  founded  by  Richard 
Burges,  and  worth  £3/9/^  per  annum.  Richard  Downe,  clerk,  was 
incumbent  in  1549,  then  of  the  age  of  56  years.  He  had.  m  1553,  a 
stipend  of  ;^2/6/8  only  per  annum  but  what  other  living  he  had,  is  not 
known. 

The  churchyard  and  adjoining  cemetery  are  most  beautifully  situat- 
ed, and,  with  their  adornments  make  one  of  the  chief  features  of  attrac- 
tion in  Newport  Pagneli.  In  the  churchyard,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church  and  near  the  river,  is  an  altar-shaped  tomb  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion written  by  the  poet  Cowper,  and  reads  :  Beneath  this  stone  are 
deposited  the  remains  of  Thos.  Abbott  Hamilton,  who  departed  this 
life  July  7th,  1788,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Pause  here  and  think,  Amonitory  rhime 
Demands  one  moment  of  thy  fleeting  time. 

Consult  Life's  silent  clocks  thy  bounding  vein 
Seems  to  say — Health  here  has  long  to  reign  ! 
Hast  thou  the  vigour  of  thy  youth  ?  an  eye 
That  heams  delight  ?  a  heart  untaught  to  sigh  ? 
Yet  fear.    Youth  oft  times,  healthful  and  at  ease 
Anticipates,  a  day  it  never  sees. 
And  many  a  tomb,  like  Hamilton's  aloud 
Exclaims,  **  Prepare  thee  for  an  early  Shroud." 

W.  COWPKR. 

The  registers  commence  with  the  year  1558,  andappearto  have  been 
accurately  preserved,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  r587  and  1588, 
which  are  wanting. 

The  Congregational  Chapel^  Newport  Pagneli^ 

Was  founded  and  eredled  for  a  congretation  of  Protestant  Dissenters 
under  the  instrudlion  and  ministry  of  the  Rev.  William  Bull,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  The  building  is  of  red  brick  with  stone 
facings  it  has  a  double  entrance  door  above  which  is  a  circular  window 
of  much  tracery,  containing  stained  glass.  It  is  in  a  retired  sit- 
uation. On  a  brass  plate,  affi.xed  to  the  reading  board  of  the  old  pul- 
pit, now  much  prized  by  members  of  the  chapel,  are  these  words : 
This  board  once  formed  part  of  the  pulpit  of  the  celebrated  John 
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Bunyan,  and  was  presented  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Independent  Meet- 
ing, by  the  Rev.  William  Bull. 

Revere  the  man,  whose  Pilgrim  marks  the  load, 
And  guides  i\it  progress  ol  the  soul  to  God. — Cowper. 

The  adjacent  burial-ground  is  planted  with  shrubs  and  flowers. 
There  are  vaults  under  the  vestry  and  chapel. 

Within,  are  the  following  monumental  inscriptions ; 

In  Memory  of  Thomas  Hacket,  late  of  Oakley,  Bedfordshire,  formerly  a  Student 
in  the  Newport  Pagnell  Evangehcal  Institution,  who  ha\ing  nearly  completed  his  stu- 
dies was  suddenly  removed  to  a  better  world,  June  IV  mdcccxxi,  aged  27  years.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  the  adjoining  burial  ground. 

In  Memorj-  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  James,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  James  of  Clarberton,  in 
Pembrokeshire,  who  departed  this  life  the  ly^  of  February  1795,  i^  ^^^  20'^  year  of 
his  age,  while  pursuing  his  studies  for  the  Ministry,  under  the  Rev.  William  Bull. 
His  remains  were  intered  in  the  adjoining  burying-ground.  O,  Reader  !  whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  Might. 

In  Memory  of  Joseph  Cripps,  who  departed  this  life  January  I7*»»  1827.  in  the  oS*'* 
year  of  his  age  ;  Susanna,  his  wife  who  died  April  i(P*^  1839,  aged  71  years  ;  and  Mary 
their  daughter,  who  died  February  22'*'*  1834,  in  her  30'!*  year.  "These  all  died  in 
Faith,  having,"  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  this  place,  '*  witnessed  a  good 
confession,'*  and  "adorned  the  dodlrine  of  God  their  Saviour  in  all  things." 

This  Tablet  was  eredled  A.D.  1829,  by  the  Congregation  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  Rev.  T.  P.  Bull,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Gibbs,  fonnerly  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  who  preached  the  Gospel  in  this  Town  upwards  of  nfty- 
one  years ;  during  twelve  of  which,  he  was  Vicar  of  this  Parish  ;  ejedled  from  the 
Church  A.D.  1660,  for  conscientiously  refusing  to  allow  of  promiscuous  communion 
at  the  Lord's  Table.  He  retired,  with  many  of  his  Congregation,  to  a  building  near 
this  spot,  and  continued  his  labours  among  them  to  the  end  of  his  days,  except  when 
interrupted  by  the  persecution  and  imprisonment  he  endured  for  conscience  sake.  His 
valuable  Life,  which  was  distinguished  for  Piety,  Learning,  and  Usefulness,  was  closed 
on  the  i6lh  June  A.D.,  1699,  in  the  72nd  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  interred 
near  the  south  door  of  the  chancel,  in  the  church-yard  of  this  town.  Since  that  period 
it  has  pleased  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  to  continue  in  this  place  a  succession  of 
faithful  Ministers,  who  have  uniformly  maintained  these  important  doctrines  which 
Mr.  Gibbs  preached,  and  for  which  he  suffered.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev, 
Thomas  Tingev,  in  1699;  John  Hunt,  1709;  William  Hunt,  1725;  David  Fordyce, 
M.A. ;  James  Belsham,  1749;  William  Bull,  1763. 

Holiness  bccometh  thine  House,  O  Lord !  for  ever. 

This  Tablet  is  sacred  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Ward.  He  was  bom 
at  Market  Lavington,  Wilts,  the  i'^^  of  January  1771  ;  became  a  resident  at  Newport 
Pagnell,  A.D.  1803 ;  was  appointed  a  Deacon  of  the  Christian  Church  assembling  in 
this  place,  A.D.  1824;  died  on  the  2^^  of  June  1829,  aged  58  years. 

Remember  his  work  of  faith,  and  labour  of  love,  and  patience  of  hope  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. — i  Thess.  i.  3. 

I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake  with  thy  likeness. 

In  the  adjoining  burying  ground  Rest  in  lively  hope,  the  Mortal  remains  of  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  William  Barker  Kilpin.  She  was  born  at  Stansted,  Essex,  11  Odlober 
1780;  was  united  to  this  Christian  Society  i  Odlober  1803  ;  died  15  Januajy  1808, 
after  an  illness  of  <hree  days. 

How  many  fall  as  sudden,  not  as  safe. 

Near  the  same  spot  lie  interred,  two  of  their  children,  WiUiam  Johnstone  and 
Edward  Wells  Kilpin,  who  died  in  their  infancy. 
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Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Amelia  Anna  Higgins,  eldest  daughter  of  Walter  and 
Aim  Beaty,  who  departed  this  life  the  y^  of  December,  1834,  aged  76  years. 

My  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope.— Psalm  xvii.  9. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  most  revered  Parents,  Walter  Beaty,  who  died  on  the  22^ 
May  1 791,  aged  63  ;  and  Ann  Beaty,  who  died  on  the  24***  November  1799.  aged  61  ; 
and  a  beloved  brother,  Walter  Beaty,  who  departed  2<^  December  1801,  aged  44  ;  this 
Marble  is  eredled. 

Sincere  and  just,  beneficent  and  kind. 

The  friend,  the  Christian,  in  the  father  joined ; 

The  Mother's  mildness  blest  each  varying  scene  ; 

Her  judgement  just,  her  piety  serene. 

Their  mingled  woith  adorned  their  son's  career. 

And  all  who  knew,  bemoaned  our  brother's  bier. 

Besides  their  Urn,  fond  Memory,  weeping,  stands, 

While  Faith  unfolds  to  Hope  the  ''  House  not  made  with  hands." 

Near  this  Monumental  Tablet  are  desposited  the  remains  of  Ann,  daughter  of  John 
and  Sarah  Hamilton,  of  this  Town,  and  wife  of  Samuel  Greatheed.  She  was  bom 
27  March  1758  ;  became  a  Member  of  the  Independent  Church  assembling  in  this 
place,  7  March  1784  ;  departed  this  life  28  Aug.  1807,  and  was  interred  3  September, 
on  the  same  day  and  hour  in  which,  nineteen  years  before,  she  had  been  married. 

Reader  !  reflect  for  a  moment.    One  lies  here. 
Whose  hope  was  humble,  and  whose  heart  sincere ; 
God  gave  ner  wealth  ;  she  lavished  not  the  store, 
But  spared  it  for  the  Gospel  and  the  Poor. 
Devoted  to  the  duties  of  a  Wife, 
She  scorned  the  gaudy  vanities  of  life. 
Her  husband  much  she  loved— but  more  her  God  : 
Meekly  she  bowed  to  his  paternal  rod  : 
And  when,  by  faith  and  patience,  purified, 
She  slept  in  Christ— 'twas  the  surviver  died. 

The  inscription  on  the  Monument  of  the  Rev.  William  Bull  is  sur- 
mounted with  a  medallion  portrait ;  before  which  is  a  volume,  open 
at  the  following  passage  : 

Having  made  peace,  through  the  blood  of  his  Cross. 

Beneath  this  Tablet  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  Reverend  William  Bull,  who 
was  ordained  Minister  of  the  Church  assembling  in  this  place  11  0<EI.  17O4,  and 
gently  breathed  his  soul  to  rest  23  July  18 14,  in  his  76'**  year.  To  him,  his  friend,  the 
immortal  Cowper,  bears  this  testimony:  "  He  was  a  Dissenter,  a  liberal  one,  a  man 
of  letters  and  genius ;  master  of  a  fine  imagination  ;  a  man  of  erudition  and  ability." 
These  talents  he  employed  in  preaching  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,  and  in  traimng 
up  young  men  for  the  Gospel  Ministry.  His  Church  and  Congregation,  thankful  for 
the  faithful  and  successful  labours  ot  half  a  century,  have  eredled  this  small  tribute  of 
their  gratitude  and  affe<5lion.  Near  the  same  spot  are  also  deposited  all  that  was 
mortal  of  Hannah  Bull,  wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Bull.  She  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  26 
Feb.  1804,  aged  67  years. 

Besides  other  memorials  to  the  greatly  respected  family  of  Bull,  there 
are  those  to  members  of  the  families  of  Miller,  Rogers,  Osborn,  and 
Ward. 

In  connexion  with  this  chapel,  there  was  an  academy  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  men  to  the  ministry,  established  1780,  by  the  united 
efforts  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  of  Olney ;  Cowper,  the  poet ;  the 
Rev.  John  Clayton,  senr.,  Mr.  John  Thornton,  and  others.  Mr.  Bull- 
was,  1786,  appointed  tutor,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Greatheed ;  which 
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after  Mr.  Bull's  decease,  was  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  In 
1800,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Palmer  Bull  was  appointed  co-pastor  with  his 
father,  and  assistant-tutor  to  the  academy :  and  thirty-three  years  after- 
wards, received  the  like  assistance  in  his  duties,  as  pastor  and  tutor, 
in  the  person  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Bull,  m.a.  ;  but,  in  Odlober, 
1 8 4. 1,  both  of  them  resigned  their  office  and  connexion  with  the 
academy  ;  and  the  Rev.  John  Watson  succeeded  them  as  the  sole  tutor. 
The  average  number  of  students  was  eight,  and  the  period  of  their 
studies  four  years.  The  academy  has  for  many  years  been  used  as  the 
manse. 

Tickford  Abbey ,  or  Priory^ 

Was  so  nearly  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Newport  Pagnell  as  to  be  often 
called  the  priory  of  Newport.  It  was  founded  by  Faulk  Paganell,  in 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus,as  a  cell  of  Cluniac  Monks,  or  Black  Canons 
to  whom  he  gave  the  manor  but  subordinate  to  the  abbey  of  St  Martin, 
Majoris  Monasierity  commonly  called  Marmonstiers  at  Tours.  It  was 
seized  as  an  alien  priory,  by  Edward  iii.,  during  the  wars  with  France; 
but  restored  by  Henry  iv.,  and  made  subjedl  to  the  priory  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  in  York.  Henry  viii.,  suppressed  this  monastery  in  1525,  with 
twenty  others  of  the  small  monasteries,  its  revenue  being  then  estimated 
at  only  £126/ I'j/-  per  annum,  under  a  Bull  of  Pope  Clement,  and  gave 
it,  with  all  its  lands,  to  Cardinal  Wolsey.  After  the  cardinal's  disgrace 
it  was  given  by  the  king  to  Christ  Church  College,  in  Oxford ;  but 
was  afterwards  resumed  by  the  crown. 

In  1 7 19,  the  original  gateway  was  standing,  consisting  of  a  large  and 
small  arch  at  the  entrance  into  the  convent,  with  some  few  remains  of 
the  old  building ;  besides  five  or  six  pillars,  which  had  supported  the 
nave  of  the  priory  church,  with  the  arches  which  had  been  turned  over 
them;  but  they  had  wholly  disappeared  before  1831  ;  when  a  small 
plain  low  mansion  occupied  part  of  the  site,  with  a  rather  long  thatched 
bam  or  grainary  adjacent,  towards  the  south.  This  house,  which  is  still 
denominated  Tickford  Abbey,  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  mansion  of 
Anthony  Cave,  Esq.,  the  lessee  of  Henry  viii.  Tickford  is  south-east 
from  Newport  church,  the  situation  is  very  low,  and  liable  to  inundation. 
In  a  register  of  the  deeds  of  the  monastery  of  Newport  Pagnell,  it  is 
stated,  that,  by  the  charter  of  Gervase  Paganell,  divers  lands  were  given 
to  the  monks  of  the  greater  monastery,  dedicated  to  God  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  of  Newport ;  to  which  charter,  Ralph  Paganel 
his  father,  and  Fulk  his  grandfather,  the  Earl  Simon  (no  doubt,  Simon 
de  Liz)  and  Isabella  his  countess  were  witnesses ;  with  Peter  Dapifer, 
Pagan  de  Ambertonia  (of  Emberton),  Godfrey  de  Zoili  (de  Say), 
Michael  Fitz  Osbert,  William  Paganell,  and  Bernard  his  son.  The 
house  was  situated  in  Newport,  with  lands  in  Bradfield  and  Botenden. 
Gervase  Paganell  also  confirmed  to  the  monks  aforesaid,  a  messuage 
in  Newport,  which  Balwin  Bernard  held  there,  at  the  request  of  Henry 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  of  Isabella  his  countess,  for  the  health  of  the 
souls  of  their  children.  Witnesses,  Isabella  the  Countess,  Ralph  de 
Someri,  Henry  de  Mont(fort)  Fulk  Paganell,  William  his  brother,  and 
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William,  son  of  Wide. 

Ralph  de  Someri  confirmed  to  the  aforesaid  monks,  all  the  churches 
with  their  chapels,  which  had  been  given  by  his  ancestors,  viz.,  the 
church  of  Newport  with  the  chapels  of  Linford,  Estwood  (Astwood,) 
and  Wylyn  (Willen,)  the  church  of  Chicheley  with  its  chapels  ;  the 
church  of  Aston  with  its  chapels ;  the  church  of  Botendcn,  &c.  Wit- 
nesses, Fulk  Paganell,  William  Fitz  Guido,  Alan  de  Bromwich,  Robert 
Paganell,  William  the  Chaplain,  &c. 

Ralph  de  Someri  gave  to  the  monks,  one  virgate  of  land  in  Tickford, 
with  two  messuages. 

Fulk  Paganell  and  Beatrix  his  wife,  gave  to  God  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  monks  of  the  greater  monastery,  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
of  Newport,  and  the  chapel  of  Linford ;  the  tithes  of  the  town  mill, 
and  the  eels  there  ;  the  church  of  Bemaches ;  and  two  parts  of  the  vill 
of  Sepeling  (  ? )  and  one  hide  of  land  in  Hardmead,  being  the  gift  of 
Bartholomew  Paganell,  his  eldest  son,  and  of  Robert  and  William, 
brothers  of  the  same  Fulk  Elias,  the  monk,  nephew  of  Fulk  Paganell, 
being  witness. 

Ralph  de  Someri  gave  to  the  monks  of  Newport,  ten  shillings  in  the 
vill  of  Botyndon,  &c.,  which  was  of  the  donations  of  Gervase  Paganell, 
his  uncle. 

John  de  Mansell  confirmed  to  the  monks,  the  gift  of  Walter  Mansell 
his  father,  bestowed  for  the  health  of  the  soul  of  Robert  Paganell,  son 
of  Gervase  Paganell,  in  his  court  at  Sulebury  (Soulbury) ;  Philip  Mansell 
his  brother,  Henry,  Peter,  and  Robert,  his  brothers,  being  witnesses. 

Gervase  Paganell  gave  all  his  land  in  Chicheley,  which  William 
Paganell  held  of  him  there  ;  with  the  consent  of  his  wife,  the  Countess 
Isabell,  to  the  monks  of  Newport. 

Hugh  Paganell  gave  to  the  monks  of  Tickford,  one  acre  of  meadow 
in  Westmede,  and  endowed  the  church  therewith,  at  its  dedication  by 
Henry  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  then  official  of  the  church  of  Lincoln  ; 
Michael,  the  dean,  being  witness. 

Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  England,  by  a 
charter  of  inspeximus  to  Robert  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  granted  to  the 
monks  of  Newport,  the  presentation  of  Gervase  Paganell  to  the  church 
oi Bemaches,  and  the  chapel  of  Little  Crawley;  and  the  same  Hubert 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  his  inspeximus,  confirmed  the  preceding 
grants. 

Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  England,  and  Car- 
dinal of  the  Holy  See,  gave  the  churches  of  Eston  and  Homespil,  in 
the  dioceses  of  Coventry  and  Bath,  to  the  proper  use  of  the  monks  at 
Newport,  which  had  been  granted  and  confirmed  by  Hubert,  his  pre- 
decessor ;  with  other  possessions,  bestowed  by  Theobald,  also  his 
predecessor,  and  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
by  charter,  dated  in  June  1224. 

Henry  11.,  likewise  confirmed  the  charters  of  Faulk  Paganell,  and 
other  benefadlors. 

William  Paganell,  by  an  agreement  with  the  prior  and  monks  of  New- 
port Pagnell,  confirmed  the  ordination  of  Joceline  Bishop  of  Bath,  by 
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which  that  bishop  gave  his  lands  in  Homespil,  by  a  charter,  dated  at 
Bath,  1 8  May,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  episcopacy. 

Gervase  Paganell  gave  to  the  monks  of  Newport,  the  church  of  Eston 
with  its  chapels  of  Jerdeley  (Yardley),  of  Bromwich,  and  Overton ;  and 
all  the  lands  which  William  Paganell  held  in  Chicheley ;  Robert  Earl 
of  Leicester,  Emald  de  Bosco,  William  Fitz  Wido,  Peter  de  Birmingham 
and  Alexander  de  Whitacre,.  being  witnesses. 

Hawisia  Paganell  gave  to  the  monks  of  Newport,  two  virgates  of  land, 
which  Jeffrey,  the  son  of  Henry,  held  in  Little  Crawley,  and  which  had 
been  given  to  John  de  Somen,  her  husband,  to  the  said  monks  ;  Ralph 
de  Someri,  her  son,  being  witness  ;  and  Ralph  confirmed  this  donation ; 
Faulk  Paganell  being  his  witness.  This  John  de  Someri  gave  to  the 
prior  and  convent  of  Tickford,  right  of  fishery  in  the  river  Lcventi  at 
Newport,  in  exchange  for  certain  fees  and  perquisites,  amounting  to 
1 3/ 1 1  claimed  and  belonging  to  Henry  Spigurnell,  by  a  deed  dated  at 
Willen,  in  131 6. 

•*  Richard,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  To  all  to  whom,  &c.  Whereas 
we  have  given  and  granted  to  the  monastery  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Newport,  and 
the  monlu  of  the  greater  monastery  there  serving  God,  the  churches  and  then*  chapds 
following :  the  church  of  Newport,  with  the  chapel  of  Linford ;  the  church  of  Little 
Crawley ;  the  church  of  Chicheley  and  the  chapel ;  the  church  of  Bolendone  and  the 
chapel ;  the  church  oi  Estwode  ;  and  the  church  of  Bemakes,  which  Fulc  Paganell 
and  Ralph  his  son,  and  Gervase,  the  son  of  Ralph,  had  granted  to  those  canons ;  also 
the  church  of  Sherrington,  of  the  gift  of  William  de  Sherrington,  lord  and  founder  of 
the  chapel  of  BradweU,  of  the  gift  of  Robert  de  Bradwell.and  William  de  Kahaines, 
its  lords  and  founders ;  and  of  the  church  of  Wilenges  (Willen),  of  the  ^t  of  Philip 
de  Kahaines,  its  lord  and  founder ;  and  the  chapel  of  Pettesho,  of  the  gifl  of  Osbert 
Dapifer  and  Michael  his  son,  its  lords  and  founders ;  and  the  mediety  of  the  church 
of  Great  Crawley ;  and  the  church  of  Brotone,  of  the  gift  of  Robert  de  Brotone,  &c." 

The  first  charter  of  Gervase  Paganell  was  made  according  to  Dugdale 
in  1 187,  and  had  a  seal  affixed  ;  representing  a  knight  on  horseback, 
with  a  round  helmet,  a  large  sword  eredl  in  his  right  hand ;  and  before 
his  heart,  a  shield,  resting  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  charged  with 
two  lioncels  passant  in  pale ;  around  it  SIcTILLVM  .  (TERVSSII 
.  FSG-SNELL. 

By  an  inquisition  taken  at  Little  Brickhill  18  September,  1526,  it  was 
returned,  that  the  monastery  of  Tickford,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedi<5l, 
founded  by  the  progenitors  of  the  king  before  the  time  of  memory,  was 
resigned  24  January,  1525,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln ; 
whereby  the  king  became  possessed  of  the  manor  of  Tickford,  extend- 
ing into  Newport,  Caldecote,  Brad  well,  and  Crawley  ;  of  a  Leet  in 
Crawley,  valued  at  ;^i8/io/iii,  of  the  manor  of  Chicheley;  Court 
Leet  and  View  of  Frankpledge,  valued  at  ;^3s/i8/- ;  of  the  manor  of 
Thickthorn,  with  its  appurtenances  in  Chicheley  ;  value  ;^3/6/8  ;  and  in 
the  Lordship  of  this  said  manor,  ten  acres,  value  £1  ;  one  water  mill 
in  Caldecote,  at  £(il3J^ ;  messuages  and  twenty  acres  in  Gothurst,  at 
8/-  ;  thirty-two  acres  in  Sherington,  at  8/8  ;  a  close  in  Ekeney  and  sixty 
acres,  at  40/- ;  and  twenty  acres  in  Ekeney  at  8/- ;  also  the  parish 
churches  of  Chicheley,  Newport  Pagnell,  Bradwell,  Astwood,  and 
Willen;  and  that  these  rectories  or  parish  churches,  were  appropriated 
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to  the  prior  or  priors,  by  grant  of  the  king's  predecessors,  valued  at 
;^5  3/5/4;  with  portions  of  tithes  in  Linford  at  5/-;  in  Wolston,  6/8; 
in  Soulbury,  held  by  the  Abbat  of  Woburn,  5/- ;  in  Loughton,  5/- ; 
rents  out  of  closes  in  Thornton,  Soulbur)',  Liscombe,  Filgrave,  Clifton, 
Sherrington,  and  Lathbury ;  and  lands  m  Liscombe,  in  the  occupation 
of  Thomas  Lovett,  &c. 

In  1 541,  the  king  granted  to  Anthony  Cave,  **  the  manor  of  the  late 
dissolved  priory  of  Tickford,  with  the  whole  site,  circuit,  and  precindl 
of  the  same  late  priory,"  and  in  the  same  year,  the  possessions  of  the 
priory  were,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  annexed  to  the  manor  of  Ampt- 
hill,  then  created  in  Royal  Honour.  This  Honour  having  been  since 
given  to  the  Russels,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  as  lord  there-of,  holds  in- 
quests by  a  coroner  of  his  own  appointment  in  the  present  hamlet  of 
Tickford,  and  a  portion  of  Marsh  end,  as  well  as  in  nine  other  manors, 
expressed  in  the  grant,  in  this  county,  and  the  king,  by  forced  exchanges 
having  obtained  many  other  lands  belonging  to  the  smaller  religious 
houses.  Tickford  descended  to  his  successor,  Edward  vi.,  and  was 
granted  to  his  sister,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  ;  who,  having  ascended 
the  throne,  leased  it,  in  1573,  for  21  years,  to  George  Annesley,  of 
Newport  Pagnell,  and  James  his  son  ;  but  before  the  expiration  of  that 
lease,  it  was  granted  in  fee,  by  patent,  11  November  1592,  to  Thomas 
Compton,  Robert  Wright,  and  Gelley  Merrick,  at  the  instance  of  that 
unhappy  favourite,  Robert  Earl  of  Essex,  k.g.,  and  by  his  attainder, 
reverting  to  the  crown,  it  was  sold  to  Sir  John  Fortesque,  knight,  of 
Sulden,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who,  during  the  period  of  his 
very  short  possession  of  this  property,  became  remarkably  conspicuous 
in  the  county,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  eledlioneering  contest  with 
Sir  Francis  Goodwin,  Sir  John  was  also  unfortunate,  as  to  have  been 
taken  prisoner  in  May  1644,  by  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  Governor  of  Newport, 
by  whom  he  was  surprised  near  Islip. 

In  1600,  Elizabeth,  in  consideration  of  ;^i, 534/6/-  granted  to  Henry 
Adkins,  m.d.,  and  Mary  his  wife,  and  the  heirs  of  the  said  Henr)%  for 
ever  (with  the  redlory  of  Newport  Pagnell),  the  manor  or  lordship  of 
Tickford  priory,  including  the  mansion  house  of  the  manor,  or  late 
priory  of  Tickford  ;  with  the  manor  of  Caldecot  and  all  thereto 
belonging. 

Dr.  Atkins  (one  of  the  physicians  in  ordinary  to  the  queen),  was 
descended  from  a  family  long  resident  at  Clapham,  in  Surrey  ;  and  in 
1621,  he  purchased  Tickford  park  for  ;^4,5oo  of  Lady  Alice,  wudow  of 
Sir  John  Fortescue.  James  i.,  in  1623,  also  granted  to  him,  all  those 
closes  of  land,  meadow  and  pasture,  in  Newport  and  Lathbury,  late 
parcel  of  the  manor  of  Newport,  viz..  Bury  Close,  Bury  Field,  Bury 
Meadow,  the  Kickles  Farm,  and  other  lands  ;  which  came  to  the  crown 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  (or  under  any  Adl  of  Parliament), 
to  hold  in  as  ample  manner  as  any  previous  possessor.  The  king  is 
said  to  have  offered  him  a  baronet's  patent,  which  was  not  accepted  ; 
but  the  sums  respedlively  mentioned  to  have  been  paid  for  his  purchase 
being  so  small,  were  supposed  little  more  than  fees  payable  to  different 
officers.    Dr.  Adkins  had  been  not  only  a  favourite  physician  at  court 
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in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  but  is  said  to  have  been  the  suc- 
cessful instrument  of  restoring  Prince  Henry  from  a  dangerous  sickness. 
The  do<5lor  died  in  1625,  whereupon,  his  estates  descended  to  his  son 
and  heir,  Sir  Richard  Adkins,  knight,  and  baronet,  who  had  been  prev- 
iously so  created  by  James ;  and  who,  surviving  his  father  about  four 
years,  then  died.  The  inquisition  holden  on  that  event,  sets  forth,  that 
Sir  Henry  Adkins,  knight,  son  and  heir  of  Henry  Adkins,  M.D.,  died 
8  July  1628,  possessed  of  Tickford  manor,  and  lands  in  Caldecote, 
Laihbury,  and  Golhurst,  and  the  recftory  of  Newport  Pagnell ;  and 
Caldecote  and  Newport  mills,  &c. 

The  following  account  of  the  site  and  demesnes  of  Tickford  prioiy, 
is  taken  from  the  Survey,  temp.  Henr}'  viii.,  in  the  Chapel  House  at 
Westminster  : 

• 

The  Haul]  there  is  well  coverM  with  tile,  and  haith  a  little  chamber  adiojmyng  to 
the  same,  with  a  butte,  called  a  black  butte. 

It»»-  a  chauinb'  at  the  haull  dore,  called  the  portche  chaumb. 

If"'  a  chaumbV  on  the  north  pie  of  the  haull,  called  the  p're  chaumber,  with  a 
chymney,  a  litle  closet  adioynyn*^  thereunto,  and  a  high  chaumber  over  the  same, 
pertelie  in  dckay  for  lack  of  tylyng. 

If"-  a  chaimiber  on  the  sowth  pte  of  the  haull,  called  the  King*s  chamber,  which 
is  seled,  and  theselyng  therof  ruinous,  notwithstandyng  it  may  well  be  spared. 

It"*  a  lille  chaumber  adioynyng  to  ihe  King's  chambei. 

It™'  in  the  kechyn  court  is  the  kechyn,  and  a  chaumber  ov'  the  same  tyled. 

It™*  the  gate  howse,  and  ij.  upper  cliaumbers  tylcd. 

It™*  a  bultyng  howse,  with  a  cliaumber  ov'  the  same  tyled. 

It™*  a  lilel  stable  cov'd  with  thack,  called  the  Prior*s  stable.  This  may  welbe 
spared. 

It™*  a  bakhows  with  ij.  owens,  ovn  greit  and  thother  small. 

It™'  a  brewhowse  and  ij.  brewyng  leds  in  the  same. 

It™*  an  eelyng  howse,  with  two  eelyng  leds  in  the  same, 

It™*  a  chaumber  ov'  the  brewhowse,  cov'd  with  tyle. 

It™*  a  larder  howse. 

The  cloyster  is  well  cov'd  with  sklayte,  and  the  gutters  therof  bene  leded,  and  the 
tymber  work  is  good,  and  much  stone  there  may  be  had  and  saved.  It  may  well  be 
spared. 

It™-  a  loo  chaumber,  latelie  called  the  misericorde,  with  a  chymney,  and  an  inner 
chaumber  tliereunto  adjoynin;^. 

It™*  a  loo  parler,  latelic  called  the  fiirme,  with  a  howse  called  the  farm  kechyn. 

It™*  the  late  chapil  howi-e,  wherein  is  a  glased  wyndow. 

It™*  the  dorter  chaumber  cov'd  with  tyle,  wherein  is  a  chymney  and  fyve  sells  for  the 
late  monks  there. 

The  Church  ther  is  adjoynvug  to  the  dorter  howse,  which  is  substanciallie  buyldcd 
with  a  fair  rofe  of  tymber  work  in  the  bodie  of  the  said  church,  which  conteyneth  in 
lenght  Ixxx.  fote,  and  in  brede  xxi.  fote. 

It™*  the  ile  on  the  northside  ov*  the  belframe,  the  roofe  whereof  and  is  good  and 
substanciall  tymber,  which  conteyneth  in  length  xxx.  fote,  and  in  brede  xxi.  fote. 

It™*  the  ile  on  the  southside  the  belframe  is  substanciallie  buylded  in  the  rofe  with 
tymber,  and  conteyneth  like  lenght  and  brede  as  the  aforesaid  ile  doeth. 

It™*  the  belframe  is  substanciallie  buylded  with  ston  and  much  good  tymber  within 
the  same,  and  three  bell«  of  the  value  of 

It™'  the  chauncel  ther  is  rofed  with  ston  and  tymber  work  ov'  the  same,  which  con- 
teyneth in  lenght  xlv.  fote,  and  in  brede  xxi.  fote. 

It™*  a  litle  chapell  adjoining  to  the  chauncell.  which  conteyneth  in  length  xvi.  fote, 
and  in  brede  xii.  fote. 

It™*  there  be  div's  wyndowes  as  well  in  the  church  as'  in  the  chauncell  that  be 
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Slased,  the  glasse  whertof  is  verie  old  and  litle  worth.  The  seid  church,  'witk  the 
ez  thereunto  belonging,  be  wdl  coverM  with  tile,  which  church  and  channcell  may 
wd  be  spared,  and  much  good  tymber  and  ston  there  had  and  saved.  The  utter 
court,  wnich  is  the  cuming  into  the  mano',  outeyneth  an  acr.  of  ground. 

In  pnne,  at  the  cumyng  into  the  seid  court,  on  the  gate  is  a  chaumber  tyled,  and 
chymney  therein,  and  a  loft  ov'  the  same. 

lt»-  on  the  south  side  the  gate  is  a  litle  chapeU  of  o'  Ladie,  which  is  cov'd  with 
tile,  and  buylded  w*^*  studde. 

It">*  a  litle  bell  in  the  chapell  eend. 

It^^*  a  loo  parler,  and  a  chaumber  ov'  the  same,  which  stond  adioynvng  to  the  seid 
chapell,  with  div's  wyndows  of  new  glasse,  which  seid  chaumb  is  cov'd  w***  tile. 

Itn*  on  the  northside  the  gate  howse,  called  the  dayhowse,  with  a  stable  adioyning 
to  the  same,  which  be  covered  with  straw.    Theiz  may  welbe  spared. 

It"^*  in  the  said  utter  court  is  a  kyln  howse  and  a  malthowse,  set  together.  The 
bam  yard. 

It"^'  a  bam  conteyng  vij.  bales,  sufficientlie  buylded  with  good  tymber,  and  cov'd 
with  sklate  and  tyle. 

It">*  a  bam  of  v).  bayes  sufficientlie  buylded  w^  tymber  and  on  the  oon  side  cov'd 
with  sklate  and  tyle,  and  the  other  side  w*^  strawe,  ptelie  in  dekay  for  lack  of  tylyng. 

Itu  a  dove  howse,  which  is  worth  yeirlie The  tile,  tymber,  and  ston  of 

such  howsez  as  may  be  spared,  is  worth,  if  it  be  taken  down  be  tymez, 

The  closez  belongyng  to  the  said  mano'  and  pcell  of  the  demesnes. 

There  be  ij.  litle  orchard*  or  garden  placez,  with  a  pece  of  ground  betwene  the  riv' 
cont.  di.  acr. 

The  dove  howse  close,  wherein  is  a  feir  poole  replenysshed  with  carp*,  and  the  close 
caUed  the  wat'  gate  close,  conteyn  v.  acr. 

Itn*  a  close  called  the  comyng*,  which  is  well  replenysshed  w^  coneyes,  w^  a  fyshe- 
pole  in  the  same,  conleyneth  iij.  acr.  and  di. 

Itm*  a  close  called  tne  long  close,  which  conteyneth  ij.  acr.  which  seyd  closez  lie 
between  the  water  Ose  on  the  north  side,  and  on  the  soutn  side  pte  on  the  coen  feld 
called  Tykford  feld,  and  pte  on  the  closys  belonging  to  the  Lady  Seyntleger,  which 
closez  be  sev'all  all  the  whole  yere. 

It»'  a  meadow  close  called  the  Castle  medowe,  cont.  iij.  acr.  which  is  se'vall  from 
the  feist  of  th'  Annunciacion  of  our  L4idie  unto  midsom,  and  the  comen,  which  close 
lieth  betwene  the  town  of  Tvkford  on  the  south  side,  and  the  riv'  on  the  north  side, 
and  butt*  on  the  estend  on  the  mano**  place,  and  on  the  westend  on  Tykford  bridge. 

The  water  there  is  sev'all  to  the  mano'  from  the  metyng  of  the  water  of  Ose  and 
the  water  of  the  Lovent  unto  the  p'ticon  of  the  seid  ij.  wat«,  which  is  beneth  a  place 
in  the  water  called  Holme,  and  is  worth  yeirlie 

There  is  in  the  seid  closeys  of  asshe  and  elme  Iz.  trees,  oon  with  an  other  worth  a 
pece  and  better  viijd. 

If*  there  be  many  other  small  saumplerre. 

There  is  certain  arrable  land  and  meaaow  belongyng  to  the  seid  mano*,  which  mano^, 
w*«  the  closys,  conyes,  dovehowse,  and  sev'all  waterz,  is  in  the  occupacon  of  oon 
Andrew  Stok*,  for  which  he  paieth  yearlie  v^' 

Priors  o/Tick/brd,  alias  Newport  PagnelL 

ROBB&T  DS  BoHUN  occurs  1 187,  supposed  to  be  one  hundred  years  after  the  found- 

ation  of  the  Priory. 
Walter,  i  January  1 199. 
Robert,  1205. 
Bernard,  12 10. 
Hugh,  resigned  1220. 
WnxiAM,  1220. 

John  de  Holna,  or  Colna,  1232. 
Oliver,  1259. 
Gilbert,  1262. 
Pa&T^OLOMSW  IJ67.;  died  1270. 
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Reginald  de  Bernewell,  1274. 

Simon,  1275.    The  next  Prior  in  the  list  is 

Gaulfridus,  1293. 

William  Menevire,  e]e<5led  4  July  1302  ;  was  succeeded  by 

Faulk  de  Champaigne,  18  July  1332. 

William  Languetoure,  14  August  1349. 

John  Garry,  1352. 

John  de  Fresney,  1362. 

FRANCIS  QuARUL,  I3  April  I364. 

William  de  Alneto,  i  February  1366. 

John  Dixon,  1406. 

Thomas  Chase,  14 19. 

John  Karlysle,  1431 ;  at  his  death,  he  was  succeeded  by 

Kobert  Blythe,  a  monk  of  St.  Andrew*s,  Northampton,  who  was  admitted   10 

February  1443.     He  presided  during  thirty-two  years  ;  and  on  his  resignation 
Thomas  Derneton  was  ele<5led  18  June  1465. 
William  Kirkby,  1465. 
William  Pemberton,  4  January  1475. 
Humphrey  Littleton,  1496. 
William  EyneshAxM,  presented  by  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  York  (as  had 

been  likewise  his  predecessor),  27  May  1499. 
Thomas  Yorke.  presented  9  Nov.  1501 :  resigned,  on  being  made  Abbat  of  Whitby. 
Thomas  Brooke,  supposed  to  have  been  prior  in  1523. 

At  the  surrender  of  the  house,  in  1529,  for  the  use  of  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey's  college  at  Oxford,  the  king  appears  to  have  contemplated  the 
permanent  annexation  to  the  crown  of  many  other  manors,  as  well  as 
Tickford.  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  and  accordingly,  by  forced  exchanges 
with  their  possessors,  acquired  very  considerable  property;  which,  de- 
scending to  his  successor,  were  subsequently,  by  Edward  vi.,  settled 
upon  his  sister  Elizabeth,  before  she  ascended  the  throne  ;  and  when 
that  event  had  taken  place,  the  queen  disposed  of  them  as  before 
mentioned. 

The  payments  and  outgoings  of  this  house,  are  thus  set  forth  : 

Item,  one  Chaplain,  called  Sir  Richard  Cachepol,  who  is  entitled  to  the  sustenta- 
tion  of  one  Monk,  by  a  deed. 

Item,  Robert  de  Comedale,  with  his  wife,  William  Wrenrych  and  Martin  Angleys, 
are  entitled  to  the  same  provision  in  every  respedl  as  for  one  month  ;  and  over  and 
above,  daily,  one  loaf  of  bread  and  one  flaggon  of  the  second  sort  of  ale ;  and  more- 
over, Martin  receives  one  hog  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Martin,  and  two  cartloads  of  wood, 
and  the  product  of  two  acres  of  land. 

Item,  John  de  Pontefracto  (Pomfrct)  claims  every  week  seven  loaves  and  seven  flag- 
gons  of  the  conventual  drink,  and  four  dishes  of  meat,  by  an  agreement. 

Item,  William  de  Strongelar  claims  the  living  of  one  monk,  and  a  shilling  for 
clothing,  by  agreement. 

John  de  Wykham  claims  every  week,  eight  loaves  and  eight  flaggons  of  the  convent 
ale,  by  an  a(;reement. 

Item,  Henry  de  Shagh  receives  weekly,  seven  loaves  and  seven  flaggons  of  ale,  by 
written  agreement. 

Richard  Trop  has  weekly,  seven  loaves  and  seven  flaggons  of  drink,  or  25"  in  lieu. 

Item,  A  certain  Chaplain,  viz.  Sir  Thomas  de  Cosham,  for  the  celebration  of 
divine  service  for  the  soul  of  Sir  Roger  Brabason,  has  weekly  the  allowance  as  for  one 
Monk,  of  the  ancient  custom  of  elemosynage. 

Item,  the  following  Pensions :  Persona  de  Tyryngham  qui  capit  per  annum  xx«. 
Dominus  Gilbertus  de  Mopflo  (Moulsoe),  xx^  Ma;:islcr  John  de  Drayton,  xx".  Dom- 
inus  Joh.  de  Olneye,  xl».  Nich.  Darderne,  xx».  Hug.  de  Bradewell,  xl«.  Dominus 
Ric.  Hiller,  xx*.    Robertus  Keliniy  xx«. 
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Tickford  Park. 

Tickford  park,  and  the  manor  of  Tickford  end,  are  said  to  have  been 
sold  by  the  family  of  Atkins,  to  the  Uthwatts.  of  Linford,  and  by  them 
to  Sir  William  Hart,  knight ;  and  subsequently  to  have  been  purchased 
of  the  heirs  of  the  latter,  by  Mr.  Jaques,  whose  widow  being  married 
secondly,  to  Frederick  Hendritk  Van  Hagen,  was  holden  by  him  in 
her  right  ;  and  in  1758,  Tickford  abbey  with  the  estate  attached  to  it, 
was  purchased  by  Thomas  Hooton,  who  resided  here  until  his  death. 
He  eredled,  in  a  retired  part  of  the  grounds,  traditionally  the  site  of 
the  burial-ground  of  the  ancient  conventual  church,  and  thus  consid- 
ered consecrated,  a  building  twelve  feet  in  height,  designed  as  a  burial- 
place  for  his  family.  On  the  western  side  of  the  vault,  is  an  obelisk, 
twenty-five  feet  high,  thus  inscribed  : 

This  Obelisk  was  ere<5led  by  Thomas  Hooton,  to  preserve  the  Memory  of  Sarah  his 
wife,  daughter  of  John  Walton  of  Spratton,  in  the  County  of  Northampton,  who  de- 
parted this  life  the  ^  day  of  December  1 768,  and  was  interred  near  this  place  the  10^, 
aged  47  years. 

In  this  vault  are  deposited  the  remains  of  John  Walton  Hooton,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Sarah  Hooton,  who  departed  this  life  December  14***  1794,  aged  31  years. 

Likewise  of  Susanna  Hooton,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Hooton,  who  depart- 
ed this  life  December  i,  1799,  aged  44  years. 

Likewise  of  Thomas  Hooton  Ward,  only  son  of  Philip  and  Sarah  Ward,  and  grand- 
son of  Thomas  Hooton,  who  departed  this  life  January  22,  1800,  aged  2  years. 

Likevase  of  Thomas  Hooton,  Esquire,  who  departed  this  life  December  13^1*  1804, 
aged  83  years. 

The  mortal  remains  of  Sarah  Ward,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hooton,  Esquire,  and  wife 
of  Philip  Hoddle  Ward,  Esquire,  were  deposited  in  this  vault  November  27**»  183 1. 
The  remembrance  of  tiue  worth  will  ever  speak  for  her  to  whom  this  last  tribute  ot 
affedtion  is  placed. 

Newport  Pagnell  XVI Ith  Century  Tokens, 

From  1651  to  1671  Newport  Pagnell  was,  like  its  subordinate  town- 
ships and  villages,  possessed  of  its  amateur  and  illegal  mints. 

The  Traders'  Tokens  of  this  kingdom,  properly  so-called,  are  con- 
fined, in  issue,  to  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  centuries — those  of  the  first  of  these  periods  being  the  most 
numerous,  as  well  as,  in  most  respe<5ls,  the  most  interesting.  Though 
not  coins  in  the  ordinar}'  sense,  not  having  been  issued  by  kings  or 
governments,  they  play  a  more  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
country  than  even  the  regal  pieces  do,  and  the  information  to  be  de- 
rived from  their  study  is  not  only  valuable  but  in  many  instances 
entertaining. 

Coins,  the  currency  of  nations,  are  hoarded  up  and  studied,  and 
constantly  referred  to  in  illustration  of  historical  fa<5ls,  or  as  corrobor- 
ations in  cases  of  doubtful  points ;  and  their  value,  admitted  on  all 
hands,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  They,  however,  tell  but  of 
princes  and  nationalities,  not  of  the  people.  The  coins  of  Greece  and 
Rome  tell  of  events,  of  changes,  and  of  wars,  and  become,  when  properly 
studied,  a  complete  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  great  nations  to  wl^ich 
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they  belong.  Those  of  our  country,  however,  have  not  that  recom- 
mendation— they  become  simply,  and  solely,  matters  of  regal  chronol- 
ogy. From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  present  hour  not  one  event 
does  an  English  coin  record,  not  one  national  tr^it  does  it  exhibit,  and 
not  one  matter  connedled  with  national  history  or  the  people  does  it 
illustrate. 

Not  so  with  TradcTs'  'J'okens.  Issued  hv  the  people,  they  tell  of 
the  people,  and  become  imperishable  records  of  thai  most  important 
estate  of  the  realm.  They  indicate  to  us  their  occupations  and  their 
skill;  their  customs  and  their  modes  of  life  ;  their  local  governments; 
their  guilds  and  trade  companies  ;  their  habits  and  sentiments  ;  their 
trades,  their  costume,  their  towns,  their  families,  and  their  homes. 
Pity  it  is  that  these  lasting  and  reliable  records  and  adjundls  to  natural 
history  are,  as  before  mentioned,  confined  to  some  two  centuries  of  our 
historical  annals — but  of  those  two  periods  (and  especially  of  the  earl- 
iest they  are,  assuredly,  among  the  more  interesting  and  important 
of  illustrations. 
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They  are  usually  thin,  not  very  cleverly  struck  and  many  of  them 
exhibit,  in  their  orthography,  ignorant  or  eccentric  modes  of  spelling 
the  name  of  the  place.  As  will  be  noticed  by  the  subjoined  descriptions 
several  of  these  gentlemen  adopted  as  a  device,  a  pair  of  scales  upon 
the  obverse  of  their  '*monie  of  necessity,"  which  is  thought  by  som*? 
numismatists  to  signify  that  the  calling  of  the  issuer  was  either  a  baker 
or  a  grocer.  This  supposition  is  disapproved  by  that  of  Aspniy,  ofOlney 
he  being  a  rope  maker,  thus  showing  that  ihe  device  was  used  more 
out  of  fashion  in  the  locality  than  to  signify  their  calling.  The  reverse 
carried  the  initials  of  both  the  man  and  his  wife,  if  married,  making  in 
all  three  letters  as  more  than  one  christian  name  had  not  been  adopted 
at  that  time.  A  curious  token  of  lead  was  issued  by  John  Child,  the 
inscription  on  the  obverse  being  in  script  letters.  The  half-penny 
token  of  Samuell  Lambert,  is  the  largest  of  the  series  and  by  far  the 
most  common.     A  few  of  the  tokens  of  Newport  are  of  great  variety. 

I   Ob.  if  WILLIAM  •  BREDEN— A  pair  of  scales. 
^.     -^  OF  •  NEWPORT  PAGNELL  - W  *  E  *  B  * 


2  Ob.  if  lOHN  •  BVRGIS  •  1668— A  pair  of  scales. 
R.     •  IN  •  NEWPORT  •  PAGNEL-*  I .  S  *  B  * 

3  Ob.  lOSIAS  •  CHAPMAN— A  pair  of  scales. 
^.     ^  IN  •  NEWPORT  •  PAGNELL— I :  C  , 
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4  Ob.  *  lOHN  •  CHILD  •  OF  *— A  pair  of  scales. 
R.    *  NEWPORT  •  PAGNELL  :— I  *  R  *  C  * 

5  Ob.  John  .  Child  .  his  .  halfe  .  penny, 

ft.     IN  •  NEWPORT  •  1667— A  roll  of  tobacco  and  two  pipes.     A  lead  Token, 

6  Ob,  EDWARD  •  COOPER  •  OF— A  pair  of  scales.     E.  F.  C. 
ft.    NEWPORT  •  PAGNELL— HIS  HALFE  PENY. 

7  Ob,  if  EDWARD  •  COOPER  •  OF— The  Grocers*  Arms. 
ft.     if  NEWPORT  •  PANNELL-E.  C.     1667. 

8  A  variety,  reads  on  ft.  Newport  paynell. 

9  Ob,  if  lOHN  •  DAVIS  :  OF- The  Drapers'  Arms, 
ft.      •    NEWPORT  •  PAGNALL-I.  I  •  D  * 

10  Ob.  *    ROB  :  HOOTON  •  OF-R.  E.  H. 

ft.      •     NEWPORT  •  PANNELL— R.  E.  H. 

11  Ob,  if  SAMVELL  *  LAMBERT  •  —A  pair  of  scales. 

ft.     •IN  *  NE  WPORTPAGNELL— HIS  HALFE  PENNY  *  *  * 

12  Ob,  if  lOHN  NORMAN  •  IN— A  pair  of  scales. 
ft.     if  NEWPORT  •  PAGNELL-*  I.N* 

I i  Ob.  if  lOHN  •  NORMAN— The  Grocers'  Arms, 
ft.     *  IN  .  NEWPORT— I.  E.  N. 

1^  Ob.  if  THOMAS  .  PERROTT— A  heart. 

ft.     *  IN  :  NEWPORT  •  PANNELL— T.  E  *  P  * 

15  Ob,  if  NEWPORT ♦PANNELL—^W^F^S* 
ft.     *   BVCKINGHAMSHIRE— A  pair  of  scales. 

The  Newport  Fife-brigade, 

The  fires  at  Newport  Pagnell  form  a  feature  in  the  history  of  the 
town,  both  in  their  extent  and  frequency.  The  brigade  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  in  the  Hundreds  and  the  fire  station  is  the  best,  and 
equipped  with  every  modern  appliance,  including  two  powerful  engines 
by  Shand,  Mason  &  Co,  a  smaller  one,  a  set  of  scaling  ladders,  and 
several  minor  items  connedled  with  a  fire  brigade*s  paraphernalia. 
The  fires  of  the  most  note  are  the  following  : — 

Mr.  Featherstonhaugh's  in  the  High  Street  which  started  in  his  rope 
walkon  July  23,  1857.  This  was  owing  to  the  inflammable  nature  of  the 
stock-in-trade,  a  severe  task  for  the  brigade  to  contend  with,  and  not 
only  consumed  Featherstonhaugh*s  property  but  the  adjoining  bakehouse 
of  Mr.  Gregory,  together  with  some  live  stock  of  the  latter  tradesman, 
before  the  conflagation  was  extinguished.  The  extent  and  size  of  the 
fire  may  be  seen  by  the  great  amount  of  the  extinguishing  expenses 
incurred  by  the  brigade. 

On  November  15th  1863,  a  big  blaze  occurred  in  Abbey  End  in 
Pearce*s  timber-yard,  also  on  the  ist  of  January,  1869,  this  site  was 
again  demolished. 
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On  September  i  ith,  1875,  a  fire  broke  out  at  the  rear  of  the  Newport 
Mills.  Whilst  removing  a  fence  to  save  some  property  a  fireman  named 
Snowden,  met  with  a  most  serious  accident.  He  was  in  the  a<5l  of 
striking  the  top  rail  with  his  hatchet  when  the  rail  was  suddenly  pushed 
down  and  the  hatchet  embedded  itself  in  Snowden*s  knee.  On  Nov- 
ember 15th,  1880,  these  mills  were  entirely  demolished.  The  most 
extensive  of  the  mill  fires  occurred  on  February  9th,  1 899,  at  an  expense 
to  the  brigade  of  £j^o/is/ioi. 

The  fire,  known  as  "The  Great  Fire,"  which  is  here  illustrated,  took 
place  on  June  8th,  1880.  It  was  first  noticed  at  1.15  a.m.,  in  the  shop 
of  Mr.  Egan,  then  the  principal  tailor,  of  the  town,  by  a  constable  who 
gave  alarm.  The  house  was  quickly  gutted,  the  flames  spreading  to 
Mr.  Simpson's  and  then  to  Mr.  Riches',  a  bootmaker.  These  three 
shops  were  a  heap  of  ruins  within  the  space  of  an  hour.  The  Swan 
Hotel  was  badly  damaged.  The  brigade  at  this  fire  could  not  save  the 
shops  but  worked  in  such  a  manner  to  save  the  adjoining  property 
which  was  accomplished  at  much  risk  and  in  such  a  creditable  manner 
that  the  town  may  well  be  proud  of  their  gallant  captain  and  men. 
Owing  to  the  velocity  of  the  flames  and  the  density  of  the  smoke  in 
Egan's  house,  the  escape  of  Mr.  Egan's  son  was  cut  off  and  his  rescue 
had  to  be  effedled  from  the  top  windows  of  the  house  where  he  appeared 
cr}dng  for  help.  The  estimated  damage  was  ;^7,ooo.  The  extinguish- 
ing expenses  were  £<)q/g/iQ. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  fires  attended  by  the  brigade, 
together  with  the  expenses  incurred  in  extinguishing  the  conflagrations. 


1855- 
Odl.  25,  Messrs.  Rogers'  brewery    ^"4 

Dec.  23,  Bryan's,  Tickford  st.  £\2l\2l' 

1856. 
Jan.  20,  W.  Price's  ;f  14/12/6 

April  3,  Hawley's,  Gt.  Linford  i'S/S/- 
Sep.  16,  Placket's,  Mill  street  £1 

1857. 

July  23,  Featherstonehaugh's         ^^44 
uly  25,  Mills', Wolverton  rd.  ;f  14/ 13/3 
Aug.  12,  Nicholls's,  Moulsoe    ^f  18/6/6 

1858. 
June  20,  Heathcote's,  High  st.  ;f  5/10/- 
July  26,  Eve's  Mill  14/- 

July  2  7,  Powell's,  Caldecote  ;^  1 9/ 1 6/3 
Aug.  2,  Scrivener's,  Willen  jf3/i6/6 
Aug.  9,  Lucas's,  Bury  Farm      £%li  i/- 

1859. 
Jan.  12,  Wilkinson's,  Bradwell/^3/ 1 6/6 
Feb.  12,  Kemp's.  Black  horse ;fi  i/io/- 
April  23,  Lucas*s,  Bury  Farm  ;f  12/11/- 

1860. 
Aug.  29,  Rogers's,  Lathbury     / 10/8/- 
Nov.  5,  Wilkinson's.  Wolverton^i  1  /i  3/- 

1861. 
April  12,  Townsend's,  Ash  lane;^3/5/6 
April  29,  Warren's,  Black  horse;£"3/i7/- 
JJov.  17,  Bull's,  Abbey  end      ;f  14/7/- 


1862. 
Mar.  16,  Cleaver's,  Union  street      15/- 
May  lb,  Duncan's,  Bradwell  /■3/11/10 
July  19,  Jackman's,  Sherington^8/i7/- 

1863. 
Nov.  15,  Pearce's,  Abbey  end    /'18/7/- 
Nov.  17,  Wilmer's,  Gayhurst  ^i 2/15/6 
Nov.  27,  Wilmer's,  Gayhurst    >$'i6/5/6 
Dec.  19,  Cottage  at  Gayhurst    ;f  i/ii/- 

1864. 
Nov.  8,  Cottage  at  Stoke  G.  jf  13/12/6 

1865. 
Jan.  25,  Harvey's,  High  stieet        £\i 
Jan.  25,  GofF's,  The  green  £\o 

Feb.  3,  Duncan's,  O.  Bradwell  j^z/i^/b 

1867. 
Jan.  II,  Burges's,  Marsh  end  /"12/14/- 
Feb.  4,  Warr's,  Marsh  end       j£"4/i8/2 
"May  5,  Pearse's,  Willen  road    ;f  5/18/2 
June  27,  York's,  Tyringham    jf  14/10/- 

1869. 
Jan.  I,  Pearce's,  Tickford  street;£'i 5/ 1/6 
July  10,  Smith's,  Silver  street  j£^ 

July  19,  Goodman's,  Kickles  £12/ ^/b 
July  30,  Clode's,  Great  Linford  ;^I2 
Nov.  19,  Greaves's,  N.  Bradwell    j£"i2 

1870. 
Sep.  27,  Clare's,  Station  road     £^1^1- 
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Sep.  29,  At  Poors  lane  jC^/^r 

1871. 
Mar.  i,Wilmer*s  malting,  Stoke^  2/10/- 
Mar.  9,  J.  Field's,  Sherington ;^ 1 7/ 1 1 ,5 
April  5,  Coales's,  S.  John  street  j£"3/5  b 

1872. 
June  I,  John  Field's,  Chicheley  £4. 
July  25,  Scrivener's,  Ravenston;^i8/i/i  i 
July  27,  Tandv's,  Sherington  j^  14/5/1 1 
Sep.  23,  Checkley's,  Hanslope  /,22/i/3 
Nov.  19,  Rogers's,  Stoke  G.       ;f 6/2/6 

1874. 

June  18,  Smith's,  Stoke  G.     jf  13  8/1 1 

Aug.  6,  Wylie's,  Bradwell        ;^I3'9'4 

1875. 
Aug.  4,  Castledine's,  Caldecote;f9'io/6 

Sep.  II,  Newport  Mill  /,i8  2  6 

1876. 
March  12,  Wilmer's  Malting,  Silver 

street  jfi  5/13/3 

1877. 
June  29,  Austin's,  Cranfield    jf  12/10/- 

Aug.  6,  At  Olney  £7.'^:^ 

Nov.  15,  Clare's,  Station  road   .  ^'5/43 
Dec.  o,  At  Pagg's  court  jC^4J^  6 

1878. 

Jan.  3,  Whitworth's  Olney  Mill  jf  22/ 1/5 
an.  19,  Watts's,  Hanslope  jC(>  5/b 
Jan.  30,  Masters's,  High  street  ;f  22, 4  4 
Sep.  Mills's,  Silver  street         ;f  14/ 18/9 

1879. 
Sep.  21,  Nichols,  Moulsoe        ;^  12/2/6 
Oci.  24,  Nichols,  Moulsoe      j^ii/15  6 

1880. 
June  8,  Egan's,  High  street     ^^99  9. 10 
Sep.  6,  Litchfield's  Farm         £H)  8  10 
Nov.  15,  Newport  Mills  ;^35'9  n 

1881. 

}an.  18,  Smith's,  Stoke  Goldington/"i7 
uly  29,  Nichols's,  Moulsoe      £2^1  if)! - 

1882. 
Aug.  9,  Whiting's,  Moulsoe    ;£  1 6/ 1 1  3 
Sep.  9,  Fleet's,  Silver  street     j^i2/io'- 
Sep.  15,  Whiting's,  Stoke  G.    ^^44  74 
Dec.  18,  Harvey's,  High  street j^  20  1 6  - 

1883. 
June  8,  Wilmer's,  High  streetj.^  13/11  '7 
Sep.3,Thompkins's,  Hanslope ;^"24  2  10 

1885. 
Jan.  3,  Burr's,  Hanslope  Park     £y.o  6 
April  21,  Farm,  etc.,  Stoke  G.  £21  S,'- 
May  16,  Taylor's,  Milton  /.■15  7.6 

Sep.  27,  Sinico's,  Hardmead    ;^'i5, 13  - 
Nov.  5,  Thickpenny's  ^  10  17,  - 
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1886. 
Dec.  II,  J.  Thickpenny's         /^lo/iz/b 
Dec.  24,  Canon  Bull's,  Laihbury;f4/8/- 
Dec.  27,  Barcock's  /^i/ioj- 

1887. 
Feb.  4,  Sarrington's,  Sherrington 

1889.  ;^i5/i7/6 

July  19,  Rogers's,  Lathbury  ^^i 2/13/6 
July  20,  Pike's,  Haversham  /^i  3/ 12/6 
Aug.  3,  Selby's,  Stantonbury  /■25/1/6 
Aug.  7,  Brayfield's,  G.Linford^i 0/19/6 

1890. 
July  20,  At  Priory  street  £^l^5h 

1892. 
Jan.  I,  Waite's,  Tickford  street j^2/4/4j 
Jan.  9,  Wilford's,  High  street  12/- 
Jan.  22,  Binyon's,  High  street  19/6 
Feb.  23,Whitbread's,  Hanslope^f  18/5/- 
April  4,  Cannon's,  Swan  Hotel.     

1893. 
June  29,  Jellies's,  Cranfield      /,  12/19/- 

1894. 
Feb.  23,  Barnett's,  North  square       5/- 
Mar.  12,  Silsby's,  North  square         5/- 
Dec.  5,  Millard's,  Cranfield  j^2i/i7/4j 

1895. 
May  I,  New  Inn,  Bradwell      jf  16/7/10 
May  5, White's,  tobacconist.  High  st/" 6 
Aug.  15,  Norman's  j^lo/ii/6 

Nov.  6,  Infants' School,  Union  street  5/- 
Nov.  7,  J.  Higgs's,  High  street  15/6 
Dec.  18,  T.  Waite's,  Tickford  street  2/6 

1896. 
July  6,  Roberts's,  N.  Crawley   jf  14/2/- 
Nov.  13,  Whiting's,  Lathbury     ;f  1/3/- 

1897. 
Jan.  7,  Smart's,  S.  John  street /'4/1 1/3 
Sep. 24,Great  fire, Ravenstone^24/i2/6 
Dec.  23,  Clark's,  Silver  street  6/- 

1898. 
Feb.  23,  Butler's,  Silver  street  ;£"2/io/6 
April  23,  Smith's,  Stoke  G.    ;f  14/6/4J 
Aug.  15,  Sturges's,  Salford        £^^ISr 
Sep.  17,  Inns's,  Loughton  ;f20/2/- 

Sep.  18,  Baxter's,  Silver  street         13/- 

1899. 
Jan.  23,  Pettit's,  High  street  3/6 

Feb.  9,  Newport  Mills  ^^40/15/10^ 

Feb.  25,  King's,  Silver  street  jC^IS,'- 
July  10,  Irving's,  Moulsoe  ;d^3/^7/- 
July  15,  Whiting's,  the  Cireen  jf36/4/- 
Aug.  20,  Cotton's,  High  st  ;^i6/ii'ioJ 
Oct.  26,  Anstee's,  Cranfield      £^3  9:' 


Bury  Field. 

This  extensive  area  of  pasture  land  is  the  recreation  ground  for  the 
inhabitants  who  hold  several  ancient  rights  from  the  lord  of  the  manor* 
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It  is  situated  upon  the  north  side  of  the  town  and  has  several  approaches, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  lane  which  leads  to  Gayhurst  known 
as  Lake's  Lane. 

The  earliest  record  we  have  of  this  noted  field  is  that  of  the  purchase 
of  it  for  seventy  years  by  John  St.  Leger  and  annexed  to  the  Honor  of 
Ampthill  in  1532. 

In  a  civil  war  tradl  it  states  **  that  Sergeant  Major  Skippon  is  made 
master  of  the  workes"  at  Newport  Pagnell,  •'and  that  the  carpenters 
and  pioneers  are  fortifying  the  Towne  very  strongly,  that  as  the  water 
doth  compasse  the  towne  as  it  were  on  two  sides  of  it,  so  trenches  from 

the  said  inoate  are  digged,  with  draw  bridges  and  sluices all 

which  goeth  forward  very  fast."  This  moat  evidently  went  from  the 
Ouse  at  the  back  of  the  Mill,  to  the  Lovat  at  the  rear  of  the  Gas  House, 
now  the  garden  of  Mr.  Cowley,  which  was  known,  before  being  levelled 
as  Hilly  Close.  There  are  remains  of  this  moat  still  in  existence,  which 
are  to  be  traced  near  to  the  entrance  to  the  Field  by  the  Brewery  where 
the  mounds  are  still  in  evidence. 

Sir  Samuel  Luke  writes,  "these  works  ;  they  are  so  large  and  at  this 
time  so  indefensible." 

In  1623  James  i.,  granted  to  Dr.  Atkins,  all  those  closes  of  land, 
meadow  ami  pasture,  in  Newport  and  Lathbury,  late  parcel  of  the 
Manor  of  Newport,  viz..  Bury  Close,  Bury  Field,  Bury  Meadow,  the 
Kickles  Farm,  and  other  lands ;  which  came  to  the  Crown  by  the  dis- 
solution of  the  monasteries. 

Newport  Pagnell  Charities, 

The  Hospital  of  St.  Ann  has  already  been  noticed. 

By  his  will  dated  in  1730,  the  Rev.  Lewis  Atterbury,  d.d.,  bequeathed 
;^io  a  year  for  teaching  20  girls  at  Newport  Pagnell. 

John  Revis,  a  native  of  Newport  Pagnell,  and  a  draper  and  citizen 
of  London,  endowed  the  seven  almshouses  in  the  churchyard,  with 
certain  lands,  and  bequeathed  at  his  death  (which  occurred  in  1765)  a 
large  sum  in  the  public  funds  for  that  and  othei  charitable  purposes. 
The  property  of  the  charity  now  consists  of  two  houses,  several  parcels 
of  land,  amounting  to  80  acres,  and  ;^  1,8 10  in  the  public  funds.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Commissioners'  Report,  the  yearly  income  of  the  Charity 
is  ;^  1 64/6/-  About  £\Q  a  year  of  it  is  given  m  bread  to  the  poor; 
the  sum  of  2 1/-  per  annum  is  given  to  the  vicar  for  preaching  an  annual 
sermon,  and  reading  over  the  several  clauses  of  the  testator's  will ;  5/- 
a  year  to  the  parish  clerk,  and  2/6  to  the  sexton. 

Thomas  Kilpin,  by  his  will  proved  in  1677,  left  a  yearly  rent  charge 
of  40/-  to  twenty  poor  families  of  Newport. 

Jane  Goodman  left  ;^3oo  to  the  Rev.  John  Sharp  (afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  York)  to  be  disposed  of  by  such  charitable  uses  as  he  should 
think  fit ;  and  it  appears  that  Mr.  Sharp,  whilst  Dean  of  Norwich,  left 
;^8o  of  this  money  to  be  laid  out  in  such  manner  and  for  such  uses  as 
the  Right  Hon.  Daniel,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  Roger  Chapman, 
Esq.,  should  think  most  useful.    The  two  latter  by  their  deed  dated  in 
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1 69 1,  dire<5led  that  the  ;^8o  should  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land 
the  rents  and  profits  of  the  same  to  be  paid  10  such  minister's  widow 
or  widows  of  Newport,  as  the  master  and  governor  of  Queen  Anne's 
Hospital  should  tiiink  fit ;  and  should  there  be  no  such  widow,  the 
money  to  be  applied  to  apprenticing  poor  children  of  the  town.  The 
property  of  tnis  charity  is  a  close  of  4  acres  i  rood,  which  lets  for  £S 
a  year. 

Elizabeth  Darcy,  by  her  will  proved  in  i  O99,  left  two  closes  of  pas- 
ture land  in  Ticktord  Field  (for  which  about  7  acres  of  arable  land  has 
been  allotted)  the  rents  to  be  expended  in  bread,  to  be  given  to  the 
poor.     The  lands  let  for  ^'15  a  year. 

By  his  will  dated  1766,  Edward  Whiiton  left  i^ioo  (with  which  were 
purchased  £11^/12/}  Old  South  Sea  Annuities)  the  dividends  to  be 
distributed  m  bread  to  the  poor  parishioners. 

James  Leverett,  of  Witney,  Oxon,  by  his  will  in  1783,  left  ;^3oo,  the 
interest  to  be  given  in  bread  to  the  poor  of  Newport.  The  money  has 
been  sunk  in  the  funds. 

Martha  White  bequeathed  20/-  a  year,  viz.,  10/-  to  the  vicar  for 
preaching  a  sermon  on  Good  Friday,  2/6  to  the  clerk,  and  7/6  to  fifteen 
poor  persons  who  shall  receive  the  Sacrament  on  that  day. 

The  Town  Lands  c  onsist  of  several  houses  and  1 7  acres  1 6  poles  of 
land,  the  rents  of  which  (about  ;^i26  a  year)  are  expended  in  the 
repairs  of  the  church,  the  bridges,  highways,  and  in  the  relief  of  the 
poor. 

Mark  Slingsby  bequeathed  a  rent  charge  of  £s/^/-  P^r  annum  to  be 
given  in  bread  to  the  poor.     He  was  buried  in  I'ickford  Field. 

William  Underwood,  by  will  dated  in  1793  bequeathed  the  sum  cf 
;^2oo,  the  interest  to  be  given  in  bread  to  the  poor.  This  charity  now 
consists  of  ;^32i  in  the  three-per-cent  consols. 

The  Widows  Acre  consists  of  about  three  acres  in  Bury  Meadow,  the 
produce  of  which  is  sold  every  year,  and  the  proceeds  given  to  the  poor 
widows  of  tlie  parish.  This  land  was  given  by  an  unknown  donor  for 
the  use  of  poor  widows. 

Mrs.  Higgins,  who  died  in  1834,  bequeathed  ;^23,  to  be  distributed 
annually  for  ever ;  £$,  to  the  Minister  of  the  Independent  Chapel  for 
the  time  being  ;  and  ^20  to  be  divided  amongst  poor  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  Congregation,  to  be  distributed  in  bread  and  coals,  one 
half  on  Christmas  JJay,  and  the  other  half  on  New  Year's  Day. 

The  inmates  of  the  Independent  Chapel  alms  houses,  erected  and 
endowed  by  Miss  Beaty  in  1850,  receive  5/-  per  week. 


It  is  remarkable,  that,  within  the  limits  of  the  parish,  are  no  less  than 
four  private  burial-places  :  the  one  at  the  Abbey  ;  one  in  the  portion  of 
Ticktord  Field,  now  known  as  Armstrong's  Folley,  where  Mark 
Slingsby  was  buried  ;  another  in  Marsh  End,  in  a  garden  that  belonged 
to  a  Mr.  Hooton,  a  portion  of  which  had  been  designed  by  a  Mr. 
Eagleslone  as  a  burial  ground  for  the  Baptist  Chapel ;  and,  agreeably 
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to  this  intention,  one  Mary  Church  was  buried  there ;  Mr.  Holland 
Eaglestone,  being  opposed  to  it,  the  design  was  abandoned,  and  the 
exact  place  of  interment  was  lost  until  1 899,  when  the  skull,  which  is 
in  the  writer's  possession,  and  a  portion  of  the  skeleton  were  unearthed 
on,  which  is  now,  the  property  of  Mr.  Cowley.  The  fourth  is  situated 
in  Green  End,  in  which  Dr.  Renny,  a  celebrated  physician,  dire<5led 
his  interment,  close  to  his  own  house.  His  grave  is  within  a  raised 
enclosure,  in  which  an  obelisk  bears  this  inscription,  written  by  him- 
self. 

P.  RENNY,  M.D. 

Natus  XIV.    Augusti  mdccxxxiv. 

Denatus  xiv.    Kebruarii  mdcccv. 

In  1795  the  Port  Field  was  enclosed;  and  in  1808  the  inclosure  of 
Tickford  Field  was  effected. 

Caldecote  is  a  hamlet  about  one  mile  distant  from  the  town.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  mansion  here  in  former  times  ;  a  portion  of  the 
moat  still  remains. 


Ste  appendix. 
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Tg\  ITTLE  LINFORD  or  Linford  Parva  probably  derived  its  name 
vV4  from  a  ford  over  a  brook  which  anciently  might  have  borne 
^^j^  the  name  of  Lin.  This  place,  though,  as  to  ecclesiastical 
rights,  was  originally  only  a  chapelry  to  Newport  Pagnell ;  yet, 
as  to  temporal  matters,  was  distindl  from  it,  and  possessed  by  different 
lords  or  proprietors.  On  compiling  Domesday  book  in  1086,  it  was 
leputed  a  manor,  although  valued  less  than  any  parish  in  this  division 
and  which  then  consisted  of  three  separate  Hundreds,  now  united  into 
one,  and  fixed  at  Newport  Pagnell,  the  principal  town  in  the  distridl. 

The  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north-east,  by  Gayhurst  and  Newport 
Pagnell ;  on  the  south,  by  the  river  Ouse  and  Great  Linford ;  on  the 
south-west,  by  Haversham ;  and  on  the  north-west,  by  Hanslope. 

The  village,  which  is  about  2^  miles  west  from  Newport  Pagnell 
and  5  miles  north-east  from  Stony  Stratford,  consists  of  the  manor, 
known  as  Little  Linford  hall,  the  vicarage,  a  farm  house,  and  a  few 
cottages.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Newport  Pagnell,  and  the  parish 
contains  an  area  of  727  acres,  and  a  population  of  76. 

Manorial  History  0/ Little  Linford. 

The  survey  of  this  place,  as  it  was  given  in  to  the  Conqueror,  in  1 086 
(at  which  time  it  was  not  included  in  the  same  division  as  Newport 
and  Great  Linford),  was  as  follows  :  Eddeva  holds  Linford  of  the 
Bishop  of  Constans ;  taxed  at  four  hides  (or  400  acres).  The  arable 
is  four  carucates ;  two  are  in  demesne,  and  one  mill  of  8/8  value ; 
there  is  a  meadow  or  pasture  for  four  plough-lands ;  and  mast  or  wood 
for  1 00  hogs.  It  is  worth  40/-  ;  and  was  valued  in  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor's time  at  60/-.  Edwin,  son  of  Borgret  a  thane  or  chief  tenent 
of  King  Edward,  held  this  manor. 

Geoffery,  Bishop  of  Constance,  was  a  Norman  of  noble  extradlion,  more 
skilful  in  arms  than  divinity,  and  knowing  better  how  to  train  up  sol- 
diers than  instrudl  his  clergy.  He  was  an  eniment  commander  in  that 
signal  battle  near  Hastings,  wherein  Duke  William  became  conqueror 
and  subsequently  King  of  England ;  for  which  great  service  he  had  no 
less  than  280  lordships  bestowed  on  him  ;  he  was  also  in  divers  other 
battles  against  the  Danes  and  English,  and  being  victor,  obtained  great 
riches. 

But  afterwards,  rebelling  against  William  ii.,  he  was,  in  1093,  de- 
prived of  his  vast  possessions  in  this  kingdom.  On  his  thus  losing  the 
king's  favour  divers  of  his  manors  in  the  county  of  Buckingham  were 
bestowed  on  Fulk  Painell,  or  Paganel,  founder  of  the  priory  of  Tickford 
in  the  parish  of  Newport ;  among  which  appears  to  have  been  this. 
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as  is  evident  from  the  confirmation  of  the  gift  of  the  chapel  of  Little 
Linford,  in  1187,  to  the  monks  of  Tickford,  alias  Newport,  byGervase 
Paganel,  grandson  of  Fulk  Paganell,  the  founders,  which  Gervase, 
dying  without  male  issue,  this  manor,  with  other  great  estates,  passed 
in  marriage  with  Hawise  his  daughter  and  heir  to  John  de  Somery, 
and  his  descedtlants,  who  from  inheriting  the  manor  of  Dudley,  in 
Worcestershire,  assumed  the  title  of  Barons  Someiy  of  Dudley. 

To  this  John,  succeeded  Ralph  Somery  his  son  and  heir,  who,  in 
1209,  had  livery  of  the  lordship  of  Newport,  with  its  members,  which, 
on  his  death,  in  121 1,  and  on  the  decease  of  his  only  son  William,  who 
died  in  122 1,  in  his  minority,  came  to  his  next  kinsman  and  heir,  Roger 
de  Someiy ;  who  in  1 264,  procured  licence  to  make  a  castle  at  his  manor 
of  Dudley ;  and  in  1275  obtained  a  charter  for  a  Saturday's  market,  and 
a  fair  for  eight  days  in  Odlober,  at  his  manor  of  Newport.  He  died 
in  i277»  and  was  buried  in  the  priory  of  Dudley,  of  the  foundation  of  his 
family,  leaving  issue,  two  sons,  Roger  and  John,  which  Roger  deceas- 
ing without  issue,  his  manor  of  Newport,  with  the  advowson  of  Tickford 
Prioiy,  and  his  other  inheritance  in  these  parts,  descended  to  John 
his  young  brother,  who  likewise  departing  this  life  without  issue  Decem- 
ber 29,  15^22,  his  sisters,  Margaret,  wife  of  John  de  Sutton,  then  thirty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  Joane,  wife  of  Thomas  Botetourt,  then  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age,  were  found  to  be  his  next  heirs.  Upon  a  partition 
of  their  inheritance,  Margaret  had  for  her  purparty,  an  assignation  of 
the  castle  of  Dudley ;  and  Joane,  the  lands  in  Buckingamshire  assigned 
her;  which  Joane,  surviving  her  husband,  obtained  in  1327,  a  special 
charter  for  a  fair  at  her  manor  of  Newport,  and  in  1334,  free  warren  in 
all  her  demesne  lands  in  Bucks ;  among  which,  this  manor  of  Linford 
is  enumerated.  Three  years  after  which,  she  died,  being,  as  the  inquis- 
ition sets  forth,  possessed  of  Newport,  etc.,  leaving  issue  John  Bote- 
tourt, her  son  and  heir,  who,  on  his  last  will  and  testament  (dated  on 
the  Festival  of  St.  John  Baptist,  1382)  bequeathed  his  body  to  be 
buried  in  the  Abbey  of  Hales,  Salop,  before  the  high  altar,  and  dying 
about  a  year  afterwards,  his  grand- daughter  Joyce,  daughter  of  John 
his  son  (who  died  in  his  life- time),  and  then  wife  to  Sir  Hugh  Bumell, 
was  found  to  be  his  next  heir  ;  and  her  husband  Sir  Hugh,  doing  his 
homage,  had  livery  of  the  lands  of  her  inheritance ;  but  she,  Joyce, 
dying  January  ist,  1406,  without  issue  by  him.  Sir  Adam  Festal  and 
Joyce  his  wife,  her  aunt,  and  also  Maud  and  Agnes  Botetourt  both  nuns 
(one  at  Pollsworth,  Warwick ;  and  the  other  at  Elnestow,  Bedford,  her 
aunts),  together  with  Maurice  Berkeley ;  and  Agnes  and  Joyce  Wykes 
were  returned  to  be  her  cousins  and  heirs.  However  notwithstanding 
this,  her  husband,  Hugh  Bumell,  secured  to  himself  this  estate  at  Little 
Linford  and  Newport,  etc.,  for  his  life,  having,  for  that  purpose,  in  his 
wife's  lifetime,  levied  a  fine  in  1386,  and  departing  this  life  November 
27,  1421,  was  buried  under  a  tomb  of  alabaster  which  he  had  set  over 
his  wife  (the  afore-mentioned  Joyce),  in  the  choir  of  Hales  Abbey ; 
being,  on  his  death,  returned  possessed  inter  al.  of  Little  Linford  and 
Newport  manors,  and  of  the  patronage  of  two  chantries,  founded  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  and  St*  Paul,  in  Newport  Pagnell. 
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That  the  heirs  of  the  Botetourts  again  became  possessed  of  this  man- 
or, on  Hugh  BumelFs  death,  seems  probable,  for,  in  iiii,  Sir  Adam 
Peslal  and  Joyce  his  wife  (the  then  surviving  heirs  of  Botetourt\  levied 
a  fine  of  their  moiety  of  Linford-Parva  and  Newport  manors,  and  passed 
the  same  to  William  de  Birmingham  and  Joane  his  wife,  and  their  heirs, 
which  family  of  Birmingham,  in  Henry  the  Sixth's  time*»conveyed  their 
estate  and  interest  in  these  manors,  to  James  Boteler  Earl  of  Ormonde 
and  Wilts ;  on  whose  attainder  and  execution,  May  ist,  1460  (on  account 
of  his  adhering  to  the  House  of  Lancaster), ^King  Edward  iv.,  bestowed 
this  manor,  by  letters  patent,  dated  January  5,  1461,  on  his  brother, 
George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  losing  his  favour,  and  recovering  it 
again,  had,  in  147 1,  a  second  grant  hereof,  by  other  letters  patent,  dated 
June  1 8th. 

But,  about  sixteen  years  afterwards,  the  House  of  Lancaster  prevail- 
ing, and  Henry  vii.,  restoring  Thomas  Boteler,  brother  to  the  late 
James  Boteler,  Earl  of  Ormonde  and  Wilts  to  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Ormonde,  he  recovered  this  manor ;  and  for  as  much  as  he  judged, 
that  the  family  of  Birmingham  still  possessed  some  equity  to  it  and 
the  manor  of  Newport,  he  procured  Fulk  Birmingham,  the  surviving 
brother  to  Sir  William  Birmingham,  to  pass  them  to  him  in  1495  ;  which 
he  did  by  deed,  dated  June  27,  and  on  the  said  earl's  death,  it  came 
(with  Newport  and  other  manors)  to  his  daughters  and  heirs,  Anne, 
wife  of  James  St.  Leger,  and  Margaret  wife  of  William  Bullen  (father 
to  Thomas  Bullen,  who  was  father  to  Anne  Bullen,  mother  to  Queen 
Elizabeth);  which  Anne  St.  Leger,  deceasing  June  5,  1532,  John  St. 
Leger,  her  grandson,  was  returned  to  be  her  heir  and  had  livery  of 
Little  Linford,  John  St.  Leger,  on  acceptance  of  lands  belonging  to 
religious  houses,  particularly  the  priory  of  Canons  Leigh,  Devon,  and 
other  demesnes  thereto  appertaining ;  gave  up  in  exchange,  this  his 
estate  and  manor  of  Little  Linford,  to  Henry  viii.,  in  1544,  and  thus  the 
crown  becoming  possessed  of  Little  Linford,  King  Edward  vi.,  bestow- 
ed the  same  as  part  of  her  maintenance,  on  his  sister,  the  Lady  Eliz- 
abeth, which  princess  on  her  accession  to  the  crown,  by  letters  patent, 
dated  January  29th,  1560,  granted  to  Richard  Campion  and  John 
Thompson,  this  manor  of  Little  Linford,  with  other  lands  of  John  St. 
Leger,  John  Thompson  departing  this  life  possessed  thereof,  at  Hus- 
band Crawley,  near  Abbats  Woburn,  Bedfordshire,  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  St.  James's  church,  at  Crawley,  under  a  sumptuous  monu- 
ment with  this  epitaph  :  Hie  Jacet  Johannes  Thompson  Armiger  unus 
Auditorum  Curiae  Scaccarii  Regiae  Majestatis;  et  Dorothea  uxor  ejus 
qui  Johannes  obijt  tertio  die  Aprilis  Anno  Domini  1597,  setatissuae  76. 

By  inquisition  taken  at  his  death,  April  1 1,  it  was  returned,  that  he 
died  possessed  of  this  manor  and  the  recftory  of  Little  Linford,  and 
also  of  Great  Linford  manor,  held  by  knight's  service  of  the  crown,  in 
chief;  and  that  John,  his  grandson,  son  of  Robert  Thompson,  his  son 
a  lunatic,  was  his  heir,  and  then  of  the  age  of  eight  years  ;  which  John, 
afterwards  made  a  knight,  marrying  in  1607,  obtained  a  private  Adl  of 
Parliament  to  jointure  his  wife  in  this  manor  (notwithstanding  his 
father,  Robert  Thompson's  lunacy),  which  his  grandmother  Dorothy 
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(who  died»  and  was  baried  at  Crawley,  May  21,  1620),  had  been  also 
jointured  in ;  and  leaving  issue,  Sir  John  Thompson,  his  eldest  son 
and  heir,  he,  the  said  Sir  John  Thompson,  by  reason,  as  is  said,  of  his 
indifferent  capacity  (or  perhaps  mean  education  and  debauched  life), 
became  reduced  in  his  fortune,  and  was  compelled  to  sell  this  manor 
of  Little  Linford  ;  which  by  indenture  dated  December  7, 1658,  he  first 
mortgaged  to  William  White  of  Caldecot,  Thomas  Hacket  of  North 
Crawley,  and  Thomas  Kilpin  of  Newport  Pagnell,  as  he  afterwards  by 
bargain  and  sale  dated  April  20,  1670,  conveyed  the  fee  simple  to 
Thomas  Kilpin  aforesaid ;  who,  having  bought  out  White's  and  Racket's 
claims,  nearly  re-built  the  manor  house  here,  and  dying  April  26,  1677, 
left  it  to  John  and  Thomas  Kilpin,  his  sons.  The  elder  John  Kilpin, 
by  his  deed  of  bargain  and  sale  dated  April  2nd,  1 684,  released  and 
conveyed  all  his  rights  and  interest  therein,  to  Mr.  John  Knapp,  citizen 
of  London ;  who,  after  the  decease  of  Thomas  Kilpin,  the  second 
brother  (who  died  in  April,  1 699,  re<5lor  of  Great  Linford,  and  was 
buried  at  Newport  Pagnell),  purchasing  his,  Thomas  Kilpin's  share, 
about  the  year  1702,  of  Thomas  his  son  and  heir  (then  of  the  Middle 
Temple)  and  thereby  becoming  possessed  of  the  entire  lordships,  laid 
out  considerable  sums  on  the  manor  house,  which  he  made  a  very  com- 
modious and  handsome  seat,  and  also  decently  repaired  the  church  or 
chapel,  in  the  chancel  of  which,  he  made  a  vault,  for  the  interment  of 
himself  and  his  family. 

Mr.  Knapp  was  descended  from  a  family  of  the  same  name,  settled 
during  many  generations  in  Berkshire  where  some  of  the  family  still 
continues.  He  was  twice  married,  by  his  first  wife,  he  had  eleven 
daughters,  but  no  son.  In  1 680,  he  married  secondly,  Catharine,  eld- 
est daughter  of  Matthew  Skynner,  m.d.,  of  Welton,  Northamptonshire  ; 
eldest  son  of  Robert  Skynner,  successively  £ishop  of  Bristol,  Oxford, 
and  Worcester ;  and  on  his  death,  in  17 10,  this  estate  descended  to  his 
eldest  son,  John  Knapp,  from  whom  it  has  descended  to  the  present 
possessor. 

Ecclesiastical  History  o/LittU  Linford. 

That  Little  Linford  was  originally  but  a  chapel  appendant  on  New- 
port Pagnell,  has  already  been  noted ;  as  it  has  also  been  shown,  that, 
with  its  mother  church  of  Newport,  soon  after  the  foundation  of  Tick- 
ford  Prioiy,  it  was  given  thereto,  so  that  this  chapel  was  of  veiy  ancient 
foundation,  and  eredled,  in  early  days,  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Newport, 
for  as  much  as,  by  reason  of  the  distance  and  situation,  the  inhabitants 
could  not,  at  all  times,  attend  divine  service  at  Newport  with  conveni- 
ence, although  not  probably,  on  its  first  eredlion,  endowed  with  paro- 
chial rights,  which  might  have  been  to  the  prejudice  of  Newport ;  but 
in  1291,  Ecclesia  de  Newport  cum  Capella  de  Linford  were  joined  in 
the  taxation  then  made  by  the  Pope,  and  also  valued  together ;  and  in 
1526  it  was,  with  its  mother  church  of  Newport,  bestowed  on  Cardinal 
College,  Oxford,  and  taken  away  with  Newport;  and  likewise  in  1534, 
when  the  First  Fruits  and  Tenths  were,  by  Adl  of  Parliament,  given  to 
the  king,  it  was  rated  with  Newport,  and  so,  no  doubt,  had  been  sup- 
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plied  by  a  monk,  or  other  ecclesiastic,  deputed  by  Tickford  Convent, 
while  that  religious  house  subsisted.  After  the  dissolution,  or  resump- 
tion of  Tickford  Priory  with  the  advowson  of  Newport  by  the  crown, 
the  serving  the  cure  has  been  an  appointment  of  the  lessee  tenant,  or 
impropriator,  and  has  accordingly  gone  with  the  manor,  and  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  said  lord.  The  record  of  clergy  is  not  wholly  complete  but 
we  are  able  to  give  the  names  of  the  following  priests : 

Richard  Tayloi.  occurs  in  isjc  and  1546. 

Thomas  Tutton,  minister  in  1581. 

Abkahaii  Warwick,  1595. 

Richard  Durrant,  1605. 

WiLLiAif  Garnktt,  1657. 

Thomas  Mellrr,  1684. 

John  Colbs,  about  1696. 

ROBERT  Woodward,  about  1701. 

Robert  Creed,  1705  and  17 14.    He  came  in  a  second  time,  1715 ;  and  quitted  it 

in  1729,  to 
Robert  Chapman,  who  was  minister  in  1730. 
George  Prriam,  1757  to  1779. 
Edmund  Smith,  1780. 
William  Jenkins,  1780  to  1782. 
John  Wynter,  1782  to  18 10. 
WILLIAM  Smith,  was  curate  in  1843. 
William  Irving,  b.a.,  was  presented  by  Matthew  Knapp. 
Leigh  D.  Spencer. 
MosES  Maooliouth,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  PH.D.,  was  presented  in  1877.    He  was  one  of 

the  revisers  of  the  Bible.     He  died  here  25  February  188 1,  and  was  buried  in 

the  churchyard  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 
Henry  John  Hatch,  m.a.,  was  presented  in  1888,  by  M.  G.  S.  Knapp.    He  died, 

and 
Ernest  Richard  Sill,  was  presented  by  M.  G.  S.  Knapp,  in  1895. 

The  present  approximate  value  of  the  living  is  ;^i88  and  the  real 
net  valae  is  ;^i6o. 

The  Registers  date  from  1757. 

The  vicarage  is  pleasantly  situated  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north- 
east of  the  church.  It  was  eredled  through  the  munificence  of  the  late 
Arthur  and  Matthew  G.  S.  Knapp.  These  two  gentlemen  also  gave  the 
amount  of  ;^4,ooo  to  the  church  for  ever.  This  sum  is  invested  and 
the  income  amounts  to  ;^i28  per  annum.  There  is  also  some  land  at 
Bradwell,  and  the  income  from  this  is  ;^6o  per  annum. 

A  true  Terrier  of  all  y«  Land,  Claims,  and  Properties  belonging  to  y  Curate, 
Clerk,  and  Chapel  of  the  Parish  of  Little  Linford,  in  y*  County  of  Buocs,  and  Diocese 
of  Lincoln,  given  in  at  y*  Bishop's  second  Visitation,  holden  at  Newport  Pagnell,  15 
Aug.  1749. 

Little  Linford  is  neither  Rectoiy  nor  Vicarage,  but  a  Donative,  conceived  exempt, 
formerly  belonging  to  Tickford  Abbey,  in  or  near  Newport  Pafi;nell,  now  in  the  occu- 
pation of  John  Knapp,  Esq.  There  is  neither  Glebe/  nor  Titne,  nor  House  belong- 
mg  to  it,  but  only  three  Closes,  containing  twenty-seven  acres,  more  or  less,  lying  m 
the  Parish  of  Litchborough,  Co.  Northampton,  lately  purchased  with  ^^500  out  of  the 
Augmentation  Office,  belonging  to  Queen  Anne*s  Bounty,  and  ;^ioo  in  money,  still 
remaining  in  that  office,  till  a  convenient  purchase  can  be  made.  The  customary 
allowance  was,  and  is  still,  jf  10  per  annum  to  y  person  officiatine,  paid  by  y*  said 
John  Knapp  ;  and  the  Clerk  hath  nothing  but  what  he  is  pleased  to  assign  him. 
The  Chapel,  or  Oratory,  is  without  consecrated  ground  for  burials,  but  u  good 
repair,  with  decent  furmture  suitable  thereto. 
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In  the  Surrey  in  1534,  the  tithes  of  Linford  were  valued  at  jf  3 ;  and  in  the  Charter 
dated  13 12,  on  confirmation  of  former  grants  toTickford,  it  was  recited,  that  Tickford 
Convent  should  enjoy  the  Chapel  of  Linford,  with  a  certain  messuage  or  grange  there, 
with  the  tithes  and  eels  of  LinJford  Mill. 

In  1 7 12,  in  the  assessment  of  the  land  tax  at  4/-  in  the  pound,  this  parish  was 
rated  at,  and  paid  £B2(i±l$  to  the  Royal  aid. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  iii.,  Little  Linford  is  returned  with  Gayhurst,  under  the 
same  Constable. 

St,  Leonard  or  St.  Andrew^ s  Churchy  Little  Linford^ 

Is  a  small  ancient  edifice,  situated  on  rising  ground,  on  the  verge  of 
the  grounds  of  the  manor  house,  and  affords  a  most  pleasing  and  in- 
teresting objedl  in  perspedlive,  from  the  valley  towards  the  south.  It 
consists  of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel  and  north  porch, 
with  a  turret  at  the  west  end,  in  which  hang  two  bells,  inscribed  : 

First :  AVEMARIAGRACIAPLENA. 

Secoftd :  JOHANNES  VYLLEBY  ME  FIERI  FECIT. 

The  style  may  be  considered  Gothic,  with  Norman  details.  The 
bell-turret  appears  to  have  been  ornamented  ;  the  porch  retains  the 
stone  sediles  ;  and  its  inner  door  has  a  good  pointed  arch.  There  is 
a  door  on  the  south  side,  the  arch  of  which  is  ornamented.  The  roofs 
are  tiled.  Between  the  nave  and  the  south  aisle  are  three  pointed 
arches,  resting  upon  odlagonal  pillars  with  Decorated  mouldings.  On 
the  north  side,  the  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisle  by  two  pointed  arches 
of  similar  design,  but  resting  upon  a  massive  round  pillar.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  good  squint,  or  leper's  window,  which  was 
again  brought  to  light  when  the  church  underwent  renovation.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  nave  is  a  three-light  window  ;  and  the  south  aisle  con- 
tains a  square-headed  three-light  window.  The  other  windows  are  of 
various  shapes.  The  font  is  ancient,  large,  cylindrical,  and  lined  with 
lead ;  but  the  tracery  work  on  its  rim  and  sides  is  completely  obliter- 
ated by  a  coating  of  plaster.  The  ceilings  are  of  plaster.  In  the  south 
aisle  is  a  cinque-foiled  piscina,  showing  it  once  to  have  been  a  chantry 
chapel.  The  pulpit  is  modem.  The  chancel  arch  is  in  proportion  to 
the  edifice  and  was  re-ere<5led  by  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Mago- 
liouth,  a  late  incumbent.  Fragments  of  the  old  Norman  arch  are  to 
noticed  in  the  mouldings.  The  chancel  is  raised  three  steps  above  the 
nave,  and  the  east  window  is  of  two  lights,  with  geometrical  tracery  in 
the  head,  and  contains  stained  glass  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Moses  Magoliouth.  Here  are  several  mural  monuments  belonging 
to  the  Knapp  family.  Two  of  them  are  large  medallions,  in  white 
marble,  beautifully  executed  by  Westmacott,  and  in  memory  of 
Matthew  Knapp,  who  died  in  1782;  and  Sophia  Knapp,  who  died 
in  1795.  Tliere  is  also  an  ornamented  white  marble  shield  inscribed 
to  Matthew  Lee,  m.d.,  who  married  Sarah,  one  of  the  daughters  of  John 
Knapp,  the  purchaser  of  Little  Linford. 

Dr.  Lee,  who  was  physician  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of 
George  iii.,  died  in  1755,  and  was  buried  h6re  in  the  family  vault  of 
the  Knapps,  together  with  his  wife. 
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On  a  large  plain  brass  upon  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription : 

To  the  memory  of  John  Knapp  fonnerly  of  Harwell,  Berks,  and  of  Elizabeth  his 
wile  the  father  and  mother  of  Jonn  Knapp  of  Little  Linford  who  was  baptised  at 
Harwell  in  November  1638  and  who  was  72  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  not  77  as 
stated  on  his  monument  above ;  also  of  his  two  brothers  and  sister  mentioned  in  his 
will,  viz.,  Francia  Knapp  baptised  at  Blewbury,  Berks,  in  1635.  Greorge  Knapp 
baptised  at  Harwell  5^  J&nr  1641  and  Amy  Knapp  baptised  at  Harwell  Sept'  1644. 

In  the  usual  place  for  the  holy  water  stoup,  near  the  north  door,  are 
the  remains  of  a  trefoil-headed  piscina,  which  has  probably  been  re- 
moved from  its  original  position. 
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JW  AVERSHAM  parish  is  situated  in  a  most  fertile  valley  and  upon 
j[t^  the  north  side  of  the  river  Ouse,  which  separates  it  from  Wol- 
^^1^  verton  and  Stantonbury ;  on  the  north-east,  it  is  bounded  by 
Little  Linford  ;  on  the  north,  by  Hanslope ;  and  on  the  west, 
by  Castlethorpe.  It  is  in  the  jurisdidlion  of  Newport  Pagnell,  dean- 
ery of  Newport  Pagnell,  archdeaconry  of  Buckingham,  and  diocese  of 
Oxford. 

The  area  of  the  parish  is  1634  acres  ;  the  population  in  1891,  was 
224,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  Wol verton  carriage  works. 

The  village  is  clean  and  neat,  but  scattered;  the  manor  house, 
church,  and  parsonage,  being  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  place. 
It  is  situated  about  3^  miles  south-east  of  Newport  Pagnell ;  a  like 
distance  north-east  from  Stony  Stratford,  and  i  J  miles  from  Wolverton 
station  on  the  London  and  North-Westem  railway,  which  line  inter- 
sedls  the  parish,  and  is  carried  across  the  Ouse  by  a  fine  viadudl  con- 
sisting of  six  large  and  four  small  arches,  having  a  total  length  of 
1 80  yards. 

The  manor  house,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  was 
partly  taken  down  in  1792.  The  remaining  portion  is  an  ancient 
stone  building,  facing  west,  and  approached  by  a  stately  avenue  of 
trees.  In  its  vicinity  are  distindl  traces  of  a  moat,  and  some  fish 
ponds.  There  is  a  dove-cote  in  the  adjoining  field,  which  bears  the 
date  of  1665. 

An  old  farm  house,  near  the  centre  of  the  village,  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  formerly  an  ecclesiastical  edifice,  but  its  history  cannot 
be  traced.  The  building  is  of  stone,  with  arched  doors  and  passages, 
with  a  mullioned  window  at  the  back,  having  good  tracery  in  the  head. 
The  walls  of  the  oldest  portions  of  the  house  are  about  three  feet  in 
thickness,  and  the  old  timbers  are  very  strong.  During  some  altera- 
tions, a  window  similar  to  the  before-mentioned  one,  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical charadler,  was  discovered. 

There  is  a  small  inn,  at  the  western  end  of  the  village  known  as  the 
Greyhound. 

Roman  coins,  and  other  antiquities  have  frequently  been  ploughed 
or  dug  up  in  this  parish.  Amongst  the  latter  was  a  bronze  head  of  a 
female  about  four  inches  high. 

Manoftal  History  of  Haversham. 

Haversham  was  surveyed  in  the  Hundred  of  Bonestou,  as  the  land 
of  William  Peverell.  This  vill  was  then  rated  at  ten  hides  ;  had  six- 
teen bordars  or  villeins  belonging  to  it ;  eight  bordars  or  cottagers, 
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and  seven  ploughs  or  teams.  It  was  valued  or  taxed,  as  it  had  been 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  when  the  Countess  Guetha  held 
it.  She  was,  according  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  widow  of  Godwin, 
the  famous  Earl  of  Kent ;  sister  of  Swayne,  or  Suen,  King  of  Denmark ; 
and  mother  to  King  Harold,  who  was  slain  in  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 
William  Duke  of  Normandy,  then  took  upon  himself  the  government 
of  England,  as  king ;  and  soon  afterwards,  in  partitioning  the  lands 
of  his  newly  acquired  domains,  bestowed  upon  the  same  William  Pev- 
erell,  those  lands  here  which  the  Countess  Guetha  had  holden  in  the 
Saxon  times. 

William  Peverell,  the  first  of  that  name,  is  said  to  have  been  an 
illegitimate  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  by  the  daughter  of  Ingebric, 
the  founder  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin  le  Grand,  in  London,  and  to 
have  had  the  name  of  Peverell  from  his  mother's  subsequent  marriage 
with  Ranulph  Peverell.  We  are  told,  that  the  Conqueror,  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign,  granted  to  this  William  Peverell  the  custody 
of  the  then  newly  ere(fled  castle  of  Nottingham.  However,  there  appears 
to  be  great  doubt,  whether  the  William  Peverell  to  whom  the  Con- 
queror is  said  to  have  committed  the  castle  of  Nottingham,  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign,  were  the  son  of  the  Conqueror  ;  for  the  latter 
was  then  barely  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too, 
that  we  find  no  notice  taken  of  a  castle  at  Nottingham  in  the  Con- 
queror's survey,  which  was  commenced  fourteen  years  after  that  period  ; 
and  it  seems  rather  a  curious  circumstance,  if  true,  that  Matilda,  the 
wife  of  the  Conqueror,  should,  on  the  day  of  her  coronation,  confirm 
the  foundation  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin  le  Grand  by  the  father  of 
her  husband's  concubine.  But  this  William  Peverell,  whatever  might 
be  his  age  or  his  lineage,  was  certainly  endowed  by  the  Conqueror 
with  large  possessions,  viz.,  in  the  Borough  of  Nottingham,  forty-eight 
houses  of  merchants,  and  twelve  houses  of  knights ;  in  the  county  of 
Nottingham,  nine  manors,  and  many  dependent  villages ;  in  the 
borough  of  Northampton,  thirty-two  houses  ;  in  the  county  of  North- 
ampton, land  in  forty-four  towns,  many  of  which  were  appurtenant  to 
the  manor  of  Hecham  (Higham),  which  he  then  held  in  his  demesne ; 
and  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  eight  manors ;  in  the  county  of 
Bedford,  one  manor,  and  a  dependei.t  village  ;  in  Oxford,  four  houses  ; 
in  the  county  of  Oxford,  two  towns ;  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  five 
towns ;  and  in  the  county  of  Derby,  a  castle  in  the  Peak  Forest,  and 
twelve  manors.  This  William  Peverell,  in  the  quarrel  between  William 
Rufus  and  his  elder  brother  Robert,  defended  the  castle  of  Helme,  in 
Normandy,  for  William,  but  was  at  length  obliged  to  surrender  it ;  and 
was,  it  is  presumed,  the  same  person  with  William  Peverell,  who 
founded  the  priory  at  Lenton  near  Nottingham,  for  the  souls  of  his 
lord  King  William,  Queen  Matilda  his  wife,  their  son  King  William, 
and  daughter  Matilda ;  and  for  the  health  of  his  own  soul,  of  Adeline 
his  wife,  and  their  son  William.  To  the  prior}-  of  Lenton  he  gave 
many  lands  and  tithes  in  the  counties  of  Nottingham,  Derby,  and 
Northampton ;  and  several  of  his  knights  were  benefa(flors,  whose 
benefa<5lions  William  Peverell  himself  confirmed.    The  fpundation  y/s^ 
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witnessed  by  Gerald,  archbishop  of  York ;  so  that  it  evidently  took 
place  between  the  year  1 103,  in  which  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Henry 
I.,  was  born,  and  the  year  1 108,  in  which  the  archbishop,  who  attested 
it,  died.  The  same  William  Peverell  also  founded  the  priory  of  St. 
James,  near  Northampton  ;  the  register  of  which  priory  states  him  to 
have  died  5  February  1 1 13  ;  Adeline,  his  wife,  1 4.  February  1 1 19  ;  and 
William,  their  son,  16  May  iioo  ;  but  this  is  said  to  be  contradidled 
by  the  Pipe  Roll  of  11 40  which  states,  that  Adeline,  the  mother  of 
William  Peverell  of  Nottingham,  was  pardoned  ;^i8  by  the  king's 
writ.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  debt  incurred  by  the  mother 
might  be  pardoned  to  the  son,  after  her  decease  ;  and  there  seems  no 
other  reason  for  noticing  his  name  in  the  record.  As  to  William  who 
died  in  1 100,  it  is  perfectly  within  the  bounds  of  probability,  that  he 
was  the  son  for  whose  soul,  prayers  were  reserved  in  the  foundation 
of  Lenton ;  and  that  the  William  who  succeeded  his  father,  and  was 
the  son  of  Adeline,  in  1 140,  was  a  second  son  of  the  same  name. 

William  Peverell,  son  of  William,  was  one  of  the  temporal  lords  who 
attended  Stephen  in  the  Great  Council  which  he  held  at  Oxford,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  (1x35) ;  and  in  1 138,  had  the  command  of 
the  Nottinghamshire  forces  in  the  vidlory  obtained  over  the  Scotch  at 
Northallerton,  in  Yorkshire.  Stephen  being  at  Nottingham,  confirmed, 
at  the  request  of  this  William  Peverell,  Od dona  his  wife, and  Henry  their 
son,  the  donations  of  William  Peverell,  father  of  this  William,  and  of 
William  himself,  to  the  priory  of  Lenton.  This  was  probably  in  the 
king*s  way  to  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  in  1 140 :  in  which  battle,  Peverell, 
supporting  the  cause  of  Stephen,  was  taken  prisoner  with  him ;  and 
the  empress  afterwards  gave  the  command  of  Nottingham  to  Ralph 
Pagnell,  who  set  fire  to  the  town ;  but  it  was  shortly  afterwards  re- 
covered back  again  by  PeverelFs  soldiers.  It  is  further  recorded  of 
this  William  Peverell,  that,  with  the  consent  of  his  heir,  William  Pev- 
erell the  younger  (so  that  it  may  be  presumed  that  his  son  Henry,  be- 
fore named,  was  then  dead,  without  issue),  he  restored  to  the  priory 
of  Lenton  the  churches  of  Hecham  (Higham),  and  Randia  (Raunds) 
in  Northamptonshire,  which  had  formerly  been  given  thereto,  at  the 
request  of  Adeline  his  mother,  by  William  his  father,  and  which  he 
had,  for  some  time,  unjustly  detained  from  the  priory. 

William  Peverell,  son  and  heir  of  the  former,  gave  the  charch  of 
Bolsover,  in  Derbyshire,  to  the  canons  of  Darley,  near  Derby ;  which 
donation,  Avicia  de  Lancaster,  the  wife  of  William  Peverell,  with  the 
assent  of  her  husband,  confirmed  in  or  about  the  year  1149  ;  but  in 
1 153,  this  William  Peverell  is  charged  with  having  poisoned  Ranulph 
Earl  of  Chester ;  for  which  offence,  on  the  accession  of  Henry  11., 
it  is  said  he  took  refuge  against  punishment  in  a  monastery,  and  was 
there  shorn  a  monk ;  but,  hearing  of  the  king's  march  towards  the 
place  of  his  retirement,  in  the  way  to  York,  ran  away,  and  left  his 
property  at  the  king's  disposal.  But  we  have  decisive  evidence  that 
the  confiscation  of  Peverell's  property  was  in  contemplation  before  the 
Earl  of  Chester  was  poisoned ;  for  Henry  11.  had,  by  the  name  of 
Henry,  Duke  of  the  Normans,  given,  before  his  accession  to  th^ 
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crown,  to  that  very  Earl  of  Chester  who  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned 
by  Peverell,  the  whole  fee  of  the  latter,  unless  he  could  clear  himself 
of  the  treason  and  wickedness  with  which  he  was  charged  ;  so  that  the 
presumption  is,  that  the  administration  of  poison,  if  the  story  be 
founded  in  truth,  was  an  ac5l  of  revenge  on  the  earl,  for  his  intended 
acceptance  of  Peverell's  lands ;  and  that  the  offence  for  which  the 
forfeiture  was  incurred,  was  Peverell's  adherence  to  Stephen. 

Margaret,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Peverell,  married  Wil- 
liam, the  son  and  heir  of  Robert  de  Ferrars  the  younger,  sometimes 
called  Comes  junior  de  Ferrariis,  This  William  de  Ferrars  was  also 
called  Earl  of  Nottingham,  as  well  as  Earl  of  Derby  ;  and  had  in  the 
reign  of  John,  divers  manors,  which  were  parcel  of  the  possessions  of 
William  Peverell. 

It  appears,  by  the  Liber  Ruber  Scaccarii,  that  this  manor  was  in  the 
hands  of  Robert  de  Haversham  in  1 175  ;  and  in  1208,  Benedidl,  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  a  son  of  Robert  and  Basilia  his  wife,  sought  to 
acquire,  as  against  Henry  de  Faukener,  and  A.nnora  his  wife,  the 
fourth  part  of  the  inheritance  of  Ralph  de  Mora,  father  of  the  said 
Basil  and  Annora ;  and  Henry  and  Annora  said  that  this  estate  had 
been  the  right  and  property  of  six  sisters ;  but  their  names  are  not 
expressed  in  the  Placita. 

Hugh  de  Haversham,  the  son  of  Benedidl,  had  lands  here  of  his 
father's  gift  in  1208  ;  and  in  1235,  levied  a  fine  to  the  use  of  his  son, 
Nicholas  de  Haversham,  who  in  the  reign  of  Henry  in.,  was  termed 
Lord  Haversham,  of  a  knight's  fee  here. 

In  the  Claus.  Rolls  of  13 10,  it  is  stated,  that  Nicholas  de  Haver- 
sham, then  deceased,  had  holden  the  manor  of  Haversham  of  the  king, 
of  the  honour  of  Peverell,  and  that  Joane,  his  wife,  had  her  reasonable 
dower  in  the  same  ;  that  he  had  also  holden  the  manor  of  Claybrook 
of  Amald  de  Bosco,  by  king's  service,  in  which  manor  his  said  wife 
had  also  her  reasonable  dower ;  that  it  was  holden  as  a  stewardship 
of  the  honour  of  Peverell ;  that  the  said  Nicholas  was  the  son  of 
another  Nicholas  de  Haversham,  whose  mother,  Emma,  held  the 
manor  of  Compton,  in  Wiltshire,  which  John  de  Grimsted,  her  former 
husband,  had  settled  upon  her  in  dower  (he  holding  the  same  in  ca- 
pite) ;  and  after  the  death  of  the  last  Nicholas  de  Haversham,  without 
male  issue,  the  lordship  of  Haversham  passed,  by  the  marriage  of  his 
daughters,  to  the  families  of  De  la  Plaunche  and  Olney,  and  thus  at 
length  to  the  family  of  Lucy,  by  the  marriage  of  John  de  Pabenham ; 
who,  marrying  Joane,  grand-daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Nicholas  de 
Haversham,  left  issue,  James  de  Pabenham  ;  whose  daughter  and  heir, 
Katherine  de  Pabenham,  being  married  to  Sir  William  Hugford, 
knight,  had  a  daughter;  Alice,  who  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Lucy, 
of  Charlcot,  in  Warwickshire  ;  whose  son,  Sir  William  Lucy,  knight, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  vi..  by  virtue  ot  an  entail,  came  into  possession 
of  this  manor  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Lady  Clinton,  the  last  of 
the  family  of  De  la  Plaunche,  in  pursuance  of  a  fine  and  recovery 
passed  in  1327. 

The  arms  of  the  family  of  Haversham  were  :  i .  Barry  of  six  arg. 
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and  az.  a  bend  go.  Grey.  i.  ClintoH.  3.  Ai^. 
billet^  S.  a  lion  rampant  nf  the  second,  crowned 
\  or.  Dt  la  Plauiuhe.  +,  Indented  per  pale  or,  and 
|t  gu.  Birmingham,  j.  Arf;.  a  chevron  between  the 
Y  cross  cross-lets  fitche^  sinister.  Ruitfll. 

After  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  knight, 
n  1640,  it  is  reported,  that  his  son  or  nephew, 
being  in  reduced  circnna stances,  in  conjundlion 
with  John  CorraDce,  a  mortgagee  (said  to  have 
been  a  tradesman  in  London),  conveyed,  in  Trin- 
ity Term    1664,   by  fine  then   levied,  the  estate  here,   to   Maurice 
lliompson,  an  East  India  merchant,  whose  family  thus  acquired  the 
manor  and  advowson. 

John  Lord  Haversham  was  rendered  conspicuous,  by  having  very 
boldly  combaited,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  respedling  the  privileges  of 
Parliament  In  1701,  on  the  impeacliment  of  John  Lord  Somers, 
keeper  of  the  great  seal,  a  conference  between  the  two  Houses  havitig 
been  agreed  upon.  Lord  Haversham  used  some  expressions  at  which 
the  Commons  took  exceptions,  when  the  conference  was  abruptly  ter- 
minated, and  a  resolution  passed  in  the  Lower  House,  that  his  lord- 
ship's words  demanded  and  deserved  impeachment ;  but  after  explan- 
ation and  further  conferences,  the  charge  was  dismissed.  His 
lordship  was  a  great  tory  ;  but  the  public  are  indebted  to  him  for  the 
first  printed  debates  in  Parlianieni  edited  by  the  orators  themselves. 
Sarah  Duchess  of  Marlborough  called  him  a  "  great  speech  maker,  and 
the  mouth  of  his  party  for  extraordinarv  purposes  of  alarm."  He  had 
moved  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  tht;  Princess  Sophia  be  invited  into 
England,  as  a  necessary  measure  for  preser\-iiig  the  protestant  religioD  ; 
and  subsequently  tried  to  alarm  Queen  Anne,  with  a  story  of  the  whigs 
having  formed  a  plot  for  bringing  over  the  Ele<5loral  Prince  ;  but  he 
was  secretly  cherished  and  respeifted  by  the  queen  ;  and  it  was  affirmed 
that  her  majesty  would  have  preferred  a  successor  in  the  person  of  her 
brother,  to  the  prospe<5l  of  seeing  the  Eie<Soral  Prince,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  danger  10  the  protestant  interest. 

Lucv  Knighiley,  who  purchased  of  the  co-heirs  of  the  Thompsons, 
this  manor  and  estate,  was  the  son  of  Richard  Knighiley,  descended 
from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Lucys.  Richard  had  long  previously 
restored  to  the  inheritance  of  his  ancestors,  by  purchase,  the  Impro- 
priations of  Fawesley  and  Preston,  both  in  Northamptonshire  ;  so  that, 
excepting  the  interval  of  about  sixty  years,  whilst  Haversham  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Thompsons,  and  when  the  mail  line  was  broken 
by  the  succession  of  the  female  heirs,  this  ancient  estate  of  the  Hav- 
ershams,  Beauchamps,  and  Pcverells,  from  tlie  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  until  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  settle  the  estate 
of  the  Knlghtleys,  in  1 75  3,  may  be  said  to  have  descended  in  the  same 
line,  uninterruptedly,  during  more  than  five  hundred  years;  but  In 
17&4,  rhe  manor  and  whole  parish  of  Haversham.  iviih  the  advowson 
of  the  church,  were  conveyed  to  trustees,  to  hold  to  Alexander  Small 
for  life,  with  remainder  to  his  male  issue  1  and,  10  July  1769,  by  a 
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decretal  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and,  in  1785,  by  a  fine  'in  a 
bar  of  entail,  by  Alexander  Small,  senior,  and  Alexander  Small,  junior, 
the  manors  of  Clifton  Reynes,  Hardmead,  and  Haversham,  were 
finally  settled. 

In  1806,  Alexander  Small,  conveyed  to  William  Greaves  and  Roger 
Ratliffe,  in  moieties,  these  manors  and  lordships,  subjec5l  to  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  legacies  of  Alexander  Small  the  younger ;  and  by 
articles  of  partition,  dated  12  April  181 5,  on  payment  of;^6,ooo  by 
Roger  Ratliffe,  and  of  ;^i 5,500  by  William  Greaves,  360  acres  of  land, 
and  a  mill,  were  conveyed  to  Roger  Ratliffe ;  and  the  manor  of  Hav- 
ersham, with  503  acres  of  wood,  and  certain  cottages,  to  William 
Greaves  ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  without  issue,  by  family  ar- 
rangements, the  manor  and  manor  house,  on  partition,  became  vested 
in  Mr.  Thomas  Greaves,  and  remains  in  his  representatives. 

EccUsiasiical  History  of  Haversham, 

The  value  of  this  living  in  the  first  valor  of  Pope  Nicholas  iv.,  in 
1291,  was  20  marks;  in  another,  12  marks.  It  stood  charged  by  the 
taxation  in  1534,  at  £\ii  and  was  accordingly  assessed.  In  1754,  the 
tithes  were  fixed  by  a  special  Adl  of  Parliament,  at  ;^i95  per  annum ; 
and  there  are  nine  acres  of  glebe,  including  the  redtory  garden.  The 
present  approximate  value  of  the  living  is  ;^2i5,  and  the  net  value 
;^2oo  per  annum. 

In  a  terrier  exhibited  by  John  Bird,  then  rec5lor,  29  September  1607, 
in  the  bishop's  court,  there  was  said  to  belong  to  this  parsonage: 

Imprimis.  A  homestyle  containing  4  acres,  within  which  was  included  a  garden, 
orchard,  and  the  parsonage  house,  consisting  of  9  bays  tyled  and  chambered  over  and 
disposed  of  into  rooms.  Item.  A  bam  built  with  stone  and  thatched.  Item.  A 
stable  and  two  bays  built  with  timber  and  thatched.  Item.  An  hay  house  of  three 
bays  thatched.  Item.  An  house  to  lye  the  cattle,  built  with  stone  and  thatched, 
consistmg  of  six  bays.  Item.  The  parsonage  close  consisted  of  3  acres.  Item.  The 
Mead  Close,  containing  3  acres.  Item.  The  South  Mead,  containing  3  acies.  Item. 
The  Town  Mead  and  Oxholmes,  a  acre  and  half.  In  the  "Wood  Field,  16  acres  of 
arable.  In  the  Middle-field,  14  acres  and  an  half.  On  the  firookfield,  21  acres  and 
one  rood. 

The  redlory  house,  which  was  greatly  improved  in  1861,  is  a  large 
residence,  situated  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  church,  in  neat  and  well 
kept  grounds. 

Rectors  of  Haversham, 

William  was  rector  in  1221. 

Michael,  in  1263. 

John  de  Chisall,  instituted  in  1264,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  Nicholas  de  Haver- 
sham. He  was,  in  1274,  made  bishop  of  London;  and  aflerwards,  lord  chancel- 
lor and  lord  treasurer  of  England.  He  died  in  1280;  but  on  vacating  this 
redtory. 

Akoelus  de  RosiA  (DE  MoRA  })  the  king's  chamberlain,  was  instituted  13  July  1274, 
on  the  king's  title,  by  reason  of  the  custody  of  the  lands  of  Sir  Nicholas  de  Hav- 
ersham.    He  died ;  and 

Stephen  de  St.  Gregory  was  instituted  29  May  1276.  He  died ;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by 

William  de  Ledcombs,  instituted  15  July  1 291,  on  the  presentation  of  James  de  la 
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Plaunche.     He  resigned  ;  and 
William  dk  Oskgodly  was  instituted  4  November  1311,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir 

John  Olney,  wlio  had  married  the  wi(h)\v  of  De  la  Plaunche,  lord  of  Haversham. 
John  dk  Halewkll  succeeded  about  133^).     His  name  occurs  in  the  Fine  Rolls  of 

7  June  133H,  as  son  of  Sir  Robert  de  Halliwell,  knij^ht. 
Richard  de  Don ingto.v,  instituted  10 February  1344,  on  the  presentation  of  Philipa 

queen  of  England,  by  reason  of  the  custody  of  the  lands  of  William  de  la  Plaunche, 

knight,  deceased.     At  his  death, 
Roger  dp.  Aston  was  instituted  5  July  1347,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  William  de 

la  Plaunche,  knight. 
William  de  Waldegrave  resigned  in  1350  ;  in  exchange  for  Fen  Drayton  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, with 
Robert  Sturmy,  15  March  1350. 
Thomas  de  Iver  occurs  rec^lor  in  1367. 
Lawrence  de  Allerthorp  exchanged  for  Everingham  re<5lory,  in  York  Diocese, 

with 
Adam  df.  Alethorp,  in  137 1 ;  who  soon  acquitted  it  to 

Henry  Bydalk,  who  occurs  re<5lor  in  1375.     After  whom,  no  more  are  found  until 
John  Dairbolt,  who  is  supposed  the  same  with 
John  Bctler  ;  who  died  in  1472. 
John  Bukely  was  instituted  2  Dec.  1472,  on  the  presentation  of  William  Lucy.   He 

resigned  ;  and 
John  Clement,  b.a.,  w^as  instituted  2  May  15 13,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  Thomas 

Lucy,  knight ;  at  his  death. 
Richard  Talbot  was  instituted  20  June  1541,  on  the  presentation  of  William  Lucy. 

He  was  deprived  in  1554,  on  account  of  his  marriage  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  ms 

kinsman,  whom  he  was,  perhaps,  permitted  to  nominate  as  bis  successor, 
Robert  Talbot,  m.a.,  instituted  16  Odlober  i554f  on  the  presentation  of  Thomas 

Lucy,  lord  of  Haversham.     He  died  in  1558,  prebendary  of  Norwich.     One  of 

this  name,  a  learned  man,  and  great  antiquary,  presumed  to  have  been  the  same 

was  bom  in  Northamptonshire. 
John  Rawlinson,  b.a.,  instituted  j.  March  1558,  on  the  same  presentation.    By  his 

M'ill,  dated  14  December,  1571,  ne  appears  to  have  died  at  Haversham  ;  and  to 

have  been  buried  here ;  being  succeeded  by 
John  Priestman,  instituted  1572.     He  resigned;  and 
Thomas  Ashton  was  instituted  in  1573,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 

knight.     He  resigned  to 
Job  Cock,  instituted  10  June  1577,  on  the  same  presentation 
John  Bird,  instituted  in  1586  or  1587.     He  died  possessed  of  it,  as  appears  by  his 

will  dated  27  May  1623 ;  and  is  presumed  to  have  been  buried  at  Haversham, 

though  there  is  no  memorial  of  him. 
Michael  Bostock,  m.a.,  succeeded  in  1623.     He  subscribed  himself  redlor  here  in 

1645  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  Newman,  in  1645  or  1646. 
Robert  Newman  signs  redtor  13  April  1658  ;  but  in  an  old  parish  book  Michael 

Bostock  signs  as  minister  until  17  April  1655. 
Daniel  Rogers,  m.a.,  instituted  5  0(5lober  1665,  on  the  presentation  of  Maurice 

Thompson,  having  quitted  a  vicarage  in  Huntingdonshire,  for  this  redlory.     He 

died  and  was  buried  at  Haversham,  5  June  1680,  without  any  memorial. 
Samuel  Halton,  b.d.,  instituted  16  September  1680,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir 

John  Thompson,  bart.     His  successor  was 
Thomas  Gregory,  m.a.,  instituted  8  September  1706,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir 

John  Thompson,  lord  Haversham,  whose  eldest  daughter  Helena,  bom  here  in 

1673,  he  had  married.     He  died  suddenly  at  Bedford  ;  being  also  redlor  of  Gold- 

ington  in  that  country;  and  was  buried  here,  10  Odlober  1 7 13,  without  any 

memorial. 
JosiAH  Hart,  a  presbyterian,  was  living  in  1730,  bishop  of  Ferns,  in  Ireland.     On 

his  resignation, 
Hsnry  Elliot,  m.a.,  vicar  of  Olney,,  was  instituted  5  February  1717,  on  (he  pre- 
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sentation  of  Maurice  Lord  Haversham.     He  was  buried  here  2  December  1735. 

John  Mackerness,  M.a.,  son  of  Matthew  Mackerness,  of  Stony  Stratford ;  inducted 
3  April  1736;  he  died  on  Monday  11  September  1775. 

Chailles  Moss,  m.a.,  iududled  10  November  1775,  on  the  presentation  of  Charles 
Moss,  D.D.,  lord  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

William  Gardener,  presented  by  Alexander  Small  of  Clifton  Reynes,  as  also  to  the 
re<Slory  of  Hardmead.     He  died  in  1802,  and  was  succeeded  by, 

Edward  Cooke,  m.a.,  and  ll.b.,  instituted  6  April  1802,  on  the  presentation  of 
Thomas  Kitelee,  of  Castiethorpe,  by  grant  for  this  turn  only,  from  Alexander 
Small,  of  Clifton  Re3mes.  He  was  l^m  at  Wolverton,  near  Stony  Stratford, 
18  March  1772,  being  the  son  of  Edward  Cooke,  an  opulent  yeoman.  Heeredled, 
at  his  own  expense,  a  Sunday  school,  and  provided  for  the  instrudtion  of  all  the 
poor  children  in  his  parish.  He  died  at  his  parsonage  house,  after  a  very  long 
and  severe  illness,  27  February  1824  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard,  under 
a  flat  stone  with  the  initials  **  E.  C."  and  date  of  the  year,  according  to  his  own 
diredlions. 

John  Fisher,  m.a.,  inducSled  27  May  1824,  on  the  presentation  of  Frederick  Booth, 
of  New  Street,  Spring  Gardens,  Westminster,  and  William  and  Henry  Lucas,  of 
Newport  Pagnell,  trustees  appointed  by  the  will  of  Alexander  Small,  deceased. 
He  was  also  redlor  of  Wavendon,  and  held  both  these  livings,  until  he  resigned 
Haversham  in  favour  of 

Harry  Aleolander  Small,  b.c.l.,  in  1828,  who  was  presented  by  the  same  patrons. 
He  was  bom  14  August  1803,  at  Bedford,  and  baptised  at  Haversham.  He  was 
likewise  instituted  to  the  reSory  of  Clifton  Reynes  by  the  same  trustees.  He 
married  Maria,  daughter  of  Thomas  Greaves,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Haveisham  ; 
and  had  by  her,  one  son,  died  in  early  infancy  ;  and  was,  with  his  mother,  buried 
in  this  pansh  church. 

Arthur  Bruce  Frazer,  was  instituted  in  185C.    He  dying 

Benjamin  Leggs  Symonds,  m.a.,  was  presented  in  1889. 

Haversham  Church, 

The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  is  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  village.  It  is  of  Norman 
origin,  and  consists  of  the  usual  paits  of  a  parish  chuich.  The  tower, 
south  porch,  piers  and  arches  of  the  nave  are  Early  English  ;  there 
are  some  good  Decorated  two  and  three-light  windows ;  the  clerestory 
and  remaining  parts  are  Perpendicular.  Lipscomb  thinks  that  the 
tower,  and  that  part  of  the  edifice  adjacent,  were  built  about  1360; 
and  the  chancel  and  eastern  part  were  rebuilt  about  1400.  The  tower 
is  embattled,  and  is  in  a  very  unsafe  state,  thus  necessitating  the  un- 
hanging of  the  three  large  bells  which  lie  upon  the  floor  of  the  tower. 
They  are  inscribed  as  follows : 

First :  CHATIDLER  MADE  ME  1667. 
Second:  GOD  SAVE  OVR  KING  1625     I  K. 
Third:  GOD  SAVE  OVR  KING  i6£8. 
Sancius :  Uninscribed. 

The  roofs  of  the  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel  are  leaded ;  and  the  porch 
is  plain,  and  gable-roofed.  The  whole  edifice  was  restored  in  1857, 
at  an  expense  of  nearly  ;^7oo,  raised  partly  by  rate  and  partly  by  sub- 
scription in  the  parish. 

Three  pointed  arches  on  each  side  divide  the  nave  from  the  aisles ; 
the  wooden  roofs  are  stained  to  represent  oak ;  and  the  six  small  cler- 
estory windows  are  square-headed  and  of  two  lights  each.    During  the 
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restorations  an  evidently  unfinished  Norman  arch  was  discovered,  im- 
mediately above  the  more  modem  arch  of  the  tower  at  the  west  end  of 
the  nave.  This  Norman  arch  is  ornamented  with  apparently  zig-zag 
mouldings  on  both  sides.  The  pews  are  high-backed,  and  many  of  the 
old  oak  benches  still  remain.  The  pulpit  is  of  oak  and  hexagonal  in 
form,  and  appended  to  it  is  the  iron  that  held  or  supported  the  ancient 
hour-glass,  supposed  to  date  back  to  the  Protectorate.  The  eagle  lec- 
tern of  carved  oak,  was  presented  to  the  church  in  1867  by  a  Miss 
Hooper.  The  font  and  the  pillar  that  supports  it  are  odutgonai  and 
well  sculptured. 

In  the  wall,  which  divides  the  nave  from  the  chancel,  is  a  canopied 
niche,  and  the  upper  part  or  top  of  a  window  with  rich  tracery  work, 
now  filled  in.  The  ciiancel  arch  is  pointed,  and  beneath  it  is  a  wood 
screen,  surmounted  by  a  cross.  The  east  window  is  of  three  lights 
and  contains  stained  glass  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Bruce 
Frazer,  who  was  re(5lor  for  thirty-three  years,  1856-1889.  During  the 
repairs  in  1857  ^^^  ancient  ambry,  and  a  piscina  with  a  pointed  arch, 
were  discovered  in  the  south  wall  of  the  cf  ancel  and  laid  bare.  The 
**  priests'  door,"  on  the  south  side,  is  narrow,  and  of  good  design. 
The  chancel  is  furnished  with  neat  open  stalls  with  carved  ends  ;  and 
on  the  north  side  of  the  communion  table  is  a  Glastonbury  chair.  The 
two  two-light  windows  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  contain  col- 
oured representations,  one,  S.  Elizabeth  and  S.  Mary ;  the  other,  the 
crucifixion.  There  are  other  coloured  windows  as  follows :  Hope, 
Faith,  and  Charity,  to  the  memory  of  Mary  Ann  King,  who  died  6  May 
1 854. ;  S.  John  and  S.  John  Baptist ;  S.  Paul,  to  the  memory  of  William 
Greaves,  who  died  20  February  1843;  one  inscribed  "Mary  hath 
chosen  that  good  part."  **  She  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth."  To  the  memory 
of  Mary  Jane  Redifer,  who  died  22  November  1859;  "Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me."  In  memory  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Pike, 
who  died  14  March  1859. 

In  the  chancel,  on  the  north  side,  is  a  beautiful  monument  of  Eliza- 
beth, Lady  Clinton,  who  died  in  1422,  aged  about  80  years.  She  was 
daughter  and  heir  of  William  de  la  Plaunche,  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Haversham,  and  married  Sir  John  Clinton  for  her  fourth  husband  ;  and 
as  she  caused  this  tomb  to  be  prepared  during  her  life  time,  and  willed 
to  be  buried  here,  it  is  presumed  that  she  was  a  contributor  to  the 
building  or  re-eredtion  of  the  chancel.  The  fadl  that  the  arms  of  the 
Plaunche  family  remain  in  one  of  the  windows,  among  some  fragments 
of  stained  glass,  strengthens  this  conje(5ture.  The  monument  consists 
of  an  alabaster  altar-tomb  beneath  a  Gothic  arch  which  ends  in  a  finial. 
On  the  tomb  is  the  recumbent  ef^gy,  with  clasped  hands,  of  an  aged 
female ;  the  head  reposing  on  a  cushion,  supported  by  two  angels,  and 
the  feet  resting  on  a  lion  or  other  animal,  couchant  regardant.  The 
dress  is  a  long  grown,  with  a  mantle  or  veil.  The  front  of  the  tomb 
has  a  series  of  six  figures  under  trefoil  headed  niches.  Four  of  these 
represent  angels  with  shields,  and  it  seems  uncertain  what  the  two 
centre  figures  are  intended  for ;  one  holds  a  rosary.  There  is  no  in- 
scription.   Lysons'  give  a  plate  of  this  tomb, 
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In  the  chancel  are  two  sepulchral  brasses  ;  the  first,  which  has  been 
carefullj  mounted  on  a  slab  of  black  marble  inscribed  ^tirtmtnrtn 
mbmlimfi,  is  placed  on  the  south  wall  to  Che  east  of  the  organ  chunber, 
to  the  memory  of  Alicia  Fayn. 


Sit  tatit  ^iria  jpagn  ^pn  mot  t^ome  ^gn 
^imigi  ifat  abijt  in  bit  t'Ommtmnttutat  Jama, 
^mm1tm'S^''tac°ttitij°€jatm}ptttt'ita  ^>nni§ 

Alicia  Payn  is  presumed  to  have  heen  a  relation  of  Lady  Clintoo ; 
and,  on  that  account,  to  have  been  buried  near  her. 

The  second  lies  upon  a  large  blue  flag-stone,  and  is  to  the  memory 
of  John  Maunsell,  as  illustrated  below. 

The  two  shields,  at  the  top  of  the  stone  are  the  arms  of  Maunsell, 
vii.,  a  fesse  charged  with  a  mullet  between  three  Aianches.  This  John 
Maunsell  lived  at  the  manor  house  in  1598,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  steward  or  principal  tenant  of  the  manor.  He  was  rated  for 
the  pastures  of  Haversham  as  appears  by  an  ancient  rate. 

At  the  north-east  comer  of  this  blue  flag-stone  is  a  similar  one. 
robbed  of  its  brasses,  which  probably  commemorated  some  of  the 
Salisburys,  who  lived  at  Haversham  in  the  time  of  Henry  viii.,  and 
were  buried  in  the  church. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  Is  a  piscina,  which  shows  that  it 
was  a  chantry  chapel.  Beneath  is  the  burial  vault  of  the  lords  of 
Haversham  manor.  The  east  window  of  this  aisle  is  square- headed, 
and  of  three  lights,  and  contains  the  remnants  of  ancient  stained  glass, 
already  alluded  to,  which  had  been  carefully  colledled  and  preserved 
by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Bruce  Frazer.  Here  lie  buried  Frances,  wife  of 
the  first  Lord  Haversham,  daughter  of  Arthur  Annesley,  Earl  of  An- 
glesey, who  died  in  17+5;  and  other  members  of  the  Thompson 
family.  There  are  some  mural  tablets  to  the  Greaves  family.  There 
is,  in  this  chapel,  a  very  old  oak  chest,  strongly  bound  with  iron. 

The  registers  date  from  1665 ,  for  the  baptisms ;  marriages,  16S5  ; 
and  burials,  1670. 
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In  a  book  of  accounts  of  the  surveyors  of  the  highways,  is  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  eotiy : 


the  BoBcks  in  the  Field  to  tbc  beat  of  thei. 

same,  and  Laying  the  penelty  oC  Rue  pouads  to  any  m 

to  the  Ouerseers  of  the  poor  of  Hauersham. 

Wee  bote  nanea  ire  under  Rilen  dett^  the  same. 


Another  entry,  dated  20  April  1741,  runs  as  follows ; 

We  wboM  names  *te  undec  written  do  ohlige  and  engage  ouiielves  sererally  to 
the  following  Agreement,  vie.  That  every  Pctsoq  shall  from  henceforth  Pay  all  his 
own  Eipenses  at  all  and  eve™  Town,  Vestry,  or  Meeting  on  Parish  Affairs,  at  any 
of  the  Publick  Ale-Houses,  Excepting  only  at  y  Easter  Vestry,  when,  by  present 
consent,  we  do  allow  the  lum  of  Five  Shillings  to  be  spent  at  the  Public  charge  of  y* 
Parish,  &  to  be  placed  to  y*  Over-seer  of  y*  Poor's  Box.  In  witness  to  which  agree* 
memt,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  the  year  and  day  written. 
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tHE  parish  derives  its  name  from  the  ancient  castle  of  the  barony 
of  Hanslope  which  stood  here.  It  was  included  with  Han- 
slope  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey  and  later  became  a 
chapelry  to  that  place,  but  in  modern  timee  it  became,  in 
secular  matters,  a  distindt  parish.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by 
Hanslope ;  on  the  south,  by  the  river  Ouse  and  Wolverton  ;  on  the 
east,  by  Havcrsham ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  river  Towe,  that  here 
joins  the  Ouse,  and  Northamptonshire.  It  is  in  the  petty  sessional 
division  of  Newport  Pagnell ;  also  union,  county  court,  and  rural 
deanery  of  Newport  Pagnell ;  archdeaconry  of  Buckingham ;  and 
diocese  of  Oxford.  The  area  is  1372  acres ;  the  soil  is  chiefly  of  rich 
loamy  clay,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  limestone.  The  population 
in  1891,  was,  441  ;  a  great  many  finding  employment  at  the  London 
and'North-Westem  carriage  works,  at  Wolverton.  The  parish  is  inter- 
sected by  the  above  company's  line.  The  village  is  neat  and  compa<5l, 
and  lies  about  3  miles  north,  from  Stony  Stratford  ;  3  miles  north-east, 
from  Wolverton  ;  and  si  niiles  west,  from  Newport  Pagnell. 

There  is  a  neal  Wesleyan  chapel,  built  of  red  brick.  The  board 
schools  are  near  the  west  end  of  the  village.  The  only  hostelry  is 
known  as  the  "  Carrington  Arms." 

Castlethorpe  Castle. 

The  site  of  the  castle  of  Hanslope,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  is  now 
partly  occupied  by  the  church.  Traces  of  a  deep  moat  are  still  dis- 
tindtly  visible,  as  well  as  some  of  the  fish  ponds.  From  the  site  of 
the  ruin  of  the  donjon  keep,  now  known  as  **  Castle  Hill,"  a  good 
prospedl  is  obtained. 

The  ancient  castle  stood  at  the  western  end  of  the  village,  and  was 
the  seat  of  the  Mauduits ;  its  site  exhibits  traces  of  very  extensive 
buildings.  About  121 5,  Lord  Mauduit.held  it  against  King  John,  in 
his  wars  with  the  barons  ;  but  it  was  taken  and  demolished  by  that 
monarch's  general,  Foulkes,  Fawkes,  or  Falk  de  Brent.  Lord  Mauduit 
returning  to  his  allegiance,  repossessed  this  manor.  On  the  death  of 
his  descendant,  William  Mauduit,  earl  of  Warwick,  his  estates  devolved, 
by  his  sister,  and  heir,  to  William  Beauchamp,  who,  in  1291,  had  the 
king's  license  to  embattle  his  manor  house  of  Hanslope.  On  the  at- 
tainder of  Thomas  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  his  estate  was  grant- 
ed in  1397,  to  Thomas  Mowbray,  about  that  time  created  duke  of 
Norfolk  ;  but  that  nobleman  being  attainted  very  soon  afterwards,  this 
manor  passed,  entail  male,  to  Edward,  duke  of  York.  The  duke  being 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and  having  no  issue,  this  estate,  as 
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part  of  Hanslppe,  reverted  to  the  crown;  and  was  subsequently 
granted  to  different  branches  of  the  royal  family.  Before  her  accession 
to  the  throne,  it  formed  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 
In  1663,  Charles  11.  granted  Hanslope  and  Castlethorpe  in  fee  to  Sir 
Thomas  Tyrrell,  knight,  third  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Tyrrell,  baronet,  of 
Thornton.  He  had  been  a  colonel  in  the  Parliamentary  army,  a  justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  one  of  Cromwell's  commissioners  of  the 
great  seal.  He  died  in  1671,  aged  78  years,  and  was  buried  at  Castle- 
thorpe. Peter  Tyrell,  his  youngest  son,  was  created  a  baronet  in  1665, 
and  died  in  1 7 1 1 .  Sir  Thomas  Tyrrell,  of  Castlethorpe,  the  second 
baronet,  died  without  male  issue  in  17 14,  but  leaving  two  daughters, 
Christobello  and  Harriet.  The  first  mentioned  lady  had  three  hus- 
bands, the  first  being  John  Knapp,  of  Cumner,  Berkshire  ;  the  next, 
John  Pigott,  of  Doddershall,  and  lord  of  the  manor  of  Grendon  Under- 
wood, in  the  Hundreds  of  Ashendon,  in  this  county ;  and  lastly  to 
Richard  Fiennes,  Lord  Say  and  Sele.  She  was  the  last  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Tyrrells,  in  this  county,  and  died  and  was  buried  at  Grendon 
Underwood,  in  1789,  aged  94  years.  The  younger  daughter  was  mar- 
ried to  James  Lamb,  of  Kirtlington,  Oxfordshire,  and  had  issue  an 
only  daughter,  married  to  Captain  Mead,  r.n.  She  was  buried  in  the 
vault  of  the  Fiennes,  at  Grendon  Underwood. 

The  estate  of  the  Tyrrells,  here,  under  an  Adl  of  Parliament,  for  the 
payment  of  two  co-heiresses,  descendants  of  the  family,  was  sold  be- 
tween the  years  1724  and  1730,  to  Sarah,  Dowager  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough ;  under  the  provisions  of  whose  will  it  was  conveyed  to  her 
grandson,  John  Spencer,  of  Althorpe,  and  descended  in  the  same 
manner  as  Dunton,  to  the  Earls  Spencer.  The  manor  of  Castlethorpe, 
with  that  of  Hanslope,  is  now  the  property  of  Edward  Hanslope  Watts, 
who  with  Lord  Carnngton,  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Lin- 
coln, are  the  chief  land  owners.  At  the  inclosure,  under  an  Adl  passed 
in  1793,  the  latter  body  had  an  allotment  of  land  assigned  to  them,  as 
impropriators  of  the  great  tithes. 

The  old  mansion  house  of  the  Tyrrells  stands  near  the  west  end  of 
the  church,  but  the  principal  portion  of  it  was  taken  down  about  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  front  of  the  remains 
are  several  very  old  chestnut  trees. 

The  Church  of  SS*  Simon  and  Jude^  Castlethorpe, 

The  dedication  feast  is  kept  on  the  Sunday  after  the  festival  of  SS. 
Simon  and  Jude  ;  though  in  old  wills  this  is  called  ''  the  church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Castlethorpe." 

The  church  is  built  on  an  eminence,  a  little  eastward  of  the  keep,  as 
appears  from  the  height  of  the  bank  or  mount  still  remaining  close  to 
the  church-yard.  It  comprises  a  chancel,  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
and  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  last  appendage  was  originally  71 
feet  high ;  but  the  rain  having  been  suffered  to  destroy  the  timbers  of 
the  roof,  it  fell  down  in  1729  ;  and  being  meanly  rebuilt,  was  lowered 
about  30  feet,  and  only  the  second  of  three  bells,  which  it  contained, 
was  put  up  again.    The  large  bell,  weighing  4  cwt.  2  qrs.  18  lbs.,  which 
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was  broken,  was  sold  together  with  the  third,  to  Fenny  Stratford, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  rebuilding  the  tower.  The  roofs  of  the  nave 
and  aisles  are  covered  with  lead ;  but  the  roof  of  the  chancel  is  modem 
and  slated.  The  principal  entrance  is  through  the  tower  at  the  west 
end.  The  piers  and  arches  of  the  nave  are  very  Early  English,  hardly 
removed  from  Norman.  Two  of  these  arches  on  each  side,  divide  the 
nave  from  the  aisles ;  those  of  the  south  side  are  supported  by  an 
odlagonal  pillar,  and  those  on  the  north  rest  upon  a  massive  round 
pillar,  with  foliage  mouldings.  Three  Decorated  windows  of  three 
lights,  one  being  in  the  east  end,  light  the  south  aisle  ;  and  two  modem 
sash  windows  have  been  inserted  in  the  north  aisle.  There  are  three 
windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  clerestory  of  the  nave ;  none  on 
the  north  side.  The  oak  pulpit  is  square,  and  apparently  of  the  time 
of  James  i. ;  the  seats  are  open,  and  of  deal.  The  roofs  throughout 
are  ceiled  with  plaster.  At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  still  remain 
the  steps  of  the  rood  loft,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  sedile  of  two  stalls  under  semi-circular 
arches  and  a  piscina.  The  font  is  very  large,  and  odlagonal,  having 
two  sculptured  human  heads  annexed  to  two  of  its  western  angles.  The 
chancel  arch  is  pointed,  and  the  chancel  itself  is  spacious.  The  east 
window  is  a  good  Decorated  one  of  three  lights,  containing  a  beautiful 
memorial  to  the  memory  of  Caroline  Walpole,  who  died  22  February 
1899. 

Within  the  communion  rails  are  three  flat  slabs  inscribed  to  members 
of  the  Tyrrell  family ;  and  on  the  north  side  is  a  stately  monument  to 
Sir  Thomas  Tyrrell,  who  died  in  1671,  and  Bridget,  his  wife.  It  con- 
sists of  an  altar-tomb  of  veined  marble  on  which  are  two  black  marble 
pillars,  with  white  bases  and  capitals,  supporting  a  richly  ornamented 
pediment,  with  frieze  and  cornice,  surmounted  by  an  urn,  and  shields 
of  arms.  On  a  slab  of  jet  covering  the  altar-tomb,  between  the  pillars, 
are  the  effigies,  in  full  size,  of  Sir  Thomas,  habited  as  a  judge,  reclining 
on  a  mat  and  cushions,  his  head  resting  on  the  lap  of  a  female,  sitting 
in  a  melancholy  position.  This  monument,  which  was  ereAed  by 
widow  Dame  Bridget  Tyrrell,  bears  an  inscription  recording  the  gift  to 
the  poor  of  Castlethorpe  of  £10  per  annum.  There  are  also  memor- 
ials to  the  Kitelee  family. 

CastUthorpe  Charity, 

The  money  left  by  the  Tyrrells  was  used  for  the  purchase  of  1 8  acres 
3  roods  and  25  poles  of  land  which  lets  for  about  £ib  per  annum. 
This  amount  being  proportioned  out  as  follows  :  half  for  the  repair  of 
the  nave  of  the  church ;  £1  to  the  officiating  minister,  for  preaching  an 
"  In  memoriam  "  sermon  on  the  8th  of  March ;  the  residue  divided  among 
the  poor  of  the  parish.  Lady  Tyrrell  left  ;^8o  to  the  poor.  A  moiety 
of  this  sum  has  been  expended  in  redeeming  the  land  tax  upon  the 
poor's  land. 
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*l|JjU^bLVERTON   parish   contains  2,260  acres,  which   area  has 
jKf      been  divided  into  three  ecclesiastical  parishes,  viz.,  Holy 
T|r        Trinity,  with  an  area  of  1,530  acres  ;  St.  George  the  Martyr, 
formed  26  May  1846,  with  an  area  of  400  acres,  and     St. 
Mary  the  Virgin,  formi  d  29  November  1870,  with  an  area  of  330  acres. 
-    The  entire  parish  is  bounded   on  the  north,    by  the  rivt^r  Ouse, 
Castlethorpe,  and  Haversham ;  on  the  east,  bv  Old  Bradwell ;  on  the 
south  east,  by  Bradwell  Abbev  ;  on  the  south  west,  by  Stony  Stratford  ; 
and  on  the  north-west,  again  by  the  river  Ouse,  and  Northamptonshire. 
The  parish  is  in  the  same  county  court  distridl,  rural  deanery,  arch- 
deaconry, and  diocese  as  the  preceeding  parishes ;  the  petty  sessional 
distridl  of  Stony  Stratford  ;  and  the  union  of  Potterspury. 
.In  this  parish,   running  from  north  to  south,  the  Grand  Jundlion 
Canal  has  been  carried  across  the  valley,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile 
eastward  from  Holy  Trinity  church.     This  part  of  the  canal   has  an 
aquedu<5l.  made  subsequently  to  the  completion  of  the  Grand  Jun<5lion. 
The  mode  of  crossing  the  valley  was  by  a  series  of  locks  down  into  it 
and  up  again  on  the  opposite  side.     This  arrangement  caused  such  an 
enormous   waste   of    water,   pradlically  exhausting   the   supply,   and 
thus  proving  highly  injurious  to  the  proprietors.   The  present  aquedudl 
was  opened  on  21  January  181 1,  and  succeeded  three  large  aquedudl 
lirches.     The  length  of  the  iron  work  is    loi    feet,  the  bridge  being 
wide  enough  for  two  boats  to  pass  each  other;  and  a  towing-path  of 
iron  is  attached  to  it.     About  half  a  mile  from  the  aquedudl  is  the 
jundlion  of  the  main  canal  with  a  branch  through  Old  Stratford,  in 
■Northamptonshire,  to  Buckingham. 

The  village  of  Old  Wolverton  (Holy  Trinity),  spelled  Wiuerintone,  in 
that  venerable  record,  the  Domesday  Book,  is  1  mile  east- north- east 
from  Stony  Stratford,  and  5  miles  south  from  Newport  Pagnell.  Wol- 
*verton  (St.  George's).  New  Wolverton,  or  Wolverton  Station,  is  2 
miles  from  Stony  Stratford,  and  4  from  Newport  Pagnell.  Wolverton 
St.  Mary  is  the  south-western  portion  of  the  town  of  Stony  Stratford, 
and  is  situated  6  miles  south-west  from  Newport  Pagnell,  and  7  miles 
north-west  from  Fenny  Stratford. 

The  road  from  New  Wolverton  to  Stony  Stratford  was  construdled 
in  the  year  1844.  .    -      . 

The  Barony  of  Wolverton, 

The  Barony  of  Wolverton,  at  the  compiling  of  Domesday  Book,  ap- 
pears to  have  consisted  of  Wolverton,  Little  Loughton,  Stoke  Hammond, 
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Padbury,  Thomborough,  part  of  Lamport  in  Stowe,  Choulsbuiy, 
Helpesthorp  in  Drayton  £eauchamp»  Aston  Sandford,  the  Vache  and 
Isenhampsted  Chenies,  both  of  which  last  mentioned  places  were  then 
reckoned  part  of  Chalfont  St.  Giles ;  the  remainder  of  Chalfont  St. 
Giles,  and  one  half  of  Ellesborough,  alt  in  this  county ;  to  which 
Simpson  was  added  at  the  forfeiture  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  in 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus ;  and  about  the  same  period  Wykhamon 
and  Maidwell  and  part  of  Thenford,  Cold  Ashby,  and  West  Haddon, 
in  Northamptonshire.  These  lordships  and  manors  were  altogether 
estimated  at  fifteen  knight's  fees. 

Wolverton  was  the  manor  of  Mannon  Briton,  or  Maigno  Brito,  who 
held  it  in  his  own  hands  in  Sigelai  Hundred,  taxed  at  twenty  hides, 
there  were  twenty  carucates  of  land.  In  the  demesne  nine  hides ;  and 
there  were  five  carucates ;  and  thirty-two  villeins  with  eight  bordars 
had  ten  carucates  to  which  five  more  might  have  been  added.  There 
were  ten  servants,  and  two  mills  of  thirty-two  shillings  and  eightpence 
rent.  Nine  carucates  of  pasture.  Altogether  estimated  at  £%o ;  when 
he  first  held  it,  ;;^i5  ;  and  in  King  Edward's  time,  ;£^2o.  Three  thanes 
had  h olden  this  manor  ;  one  Godwin,  a  man  of  Earl  Harold  had  ten 
hides ;  another  Tori,  King  Edward's  huscarle,  had  seven  hides  and  a 
half ;  and  the  third,  Aluric,  a  man  of  Queen  Edith,  had  two  hides  and 
a  half.     All  these  could  sell  their  land  at  pleasure. 

Manno  of  Britanny,  to  whom  this  barony  was  given  by  the  Conqueror, 
fixed  his  residence  at  Wolverton,  made  it  the  head  of  his  barony,  and 
here  eredled  his  castle,  the  hill  or  keep  of  which  yet  remains  at  the 
east  end  of  the  church-yard,  and  the  moat  was  entirely  filled  up,  only 
when  the  new  church  (Holy  Trinity)  was  built  in  1809-10.  Of  his 
manors,  Manno  retained  in  his  own  hands,  Stoke  Hammond,  Padbury, 
Chalfont  with  its  appendages,  and  Ellesborough,  besides  Wolverton  ; 
the  remainder  were  granted  out  to  feudatory  tenants.  At  his  death, 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Manfelin  ;  but  at  what  precise  period  he 
died,  is  not  ascertained.  Manfelin  was  strongly  tindlured  with  the 
religious  enthusiasm  of  the  age,  and  made  large  gifts  to  religious 
houses ;  and  he  founded  a  small  priory  of  Benedidlines,  near  his  castle 
of  Wolverton,  at  the  place  now  called  Bradwell  Abbey,  an  extra  paro- 
chial distridl  adjoining  and  on  the  south-east  of  the  parish  of  Wolver-^ 
ton.  Manfelin  was  dead  before  1161,  for  in  that  year,  Hamon  his 
son,  is  recorded  in  the  Pipe  Rolls,  to  have  paid  scutage  at  the  Ex- 
chequer. And  in  1 166,  upon  the  assessment  of  the  aid  then  levied  for 
marrying  the  king's  daughter,  this  Hamon  certified  that  he  had  fifteen 
knight's  fees,  and  that  they  were  all  held  by  his  tenants,  except  those 
upon  his  demesne  at  Wolverton. 

Before  this  time,  therefore,  Stoke  Hammond,  Padbury,  Chalfont,  the 
Vache,  Chenies,  and  Ellesborough,  had  been  granted  out  to  Manfelin's 
followers.  The  church  of  Choulsbury  had  been  given  to  the  Knights' 
Templars  ;  and  the  churches  of  Wolverton,  Padbury,  Stoke  Hammond 
and  Chalfont,  were  soon  after  given  to  the  priory  of  Bradwell ;  and  the 
church  of  Thomborough  to  the  priory  of  Luffield,  Bedford. 

Residing  near  the  forest,  Hamon  was  over-bold  in  trespassing  there, 
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for  which,  in  1176,  he  paid  ;^ioo  ;  but  shortly  after  he  died;  and  in 
1 185,  Hamon,  his  son,  gave  200  marks  for  liverj  of  his  lands.  This 
Hamon  was  paternally  allied  to  the  Earls  Warren,  and  nephew  to 
William  Mauduit,  baron  of  Hanslope,  by  his  mother.  Being  22  years 
of  age,  in  1 1 86,  and  in  ward,  he  was  married  by  the  king's  appoint- 
ment. In  II 95,  with  Robert  de  Bullers,  he  gave  300  marks  for  the 
purparties  of  William  and  Robert  Trusbut,  and  the  same  year  attended 
the  king,  Richard  1.,  in  his  expedition  into  Normandy. 

Hamon  did  not  survive  longer  than  the  end  of  this  reign  ;  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  son  of  the  same  name  ;  for  in  the  first  scutage  of  Rich- 
ard I.,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  (i  190),  the  Red  Book  of  the 
Exchequer  records,  that  Hamon  the  son  of  Hamon,  son  of  Manfelin, 
discharged  his  scutage  there ;  as  he  also  did  in  the  6th  and  8th  years 
of  the  same  reign ;  but  in  those  years,  he  is  called  only  Hamon,  the 
son  of  Hamon.  In  121 1  he  was  dead,  for,  in  that  year,  the  same  book 
states,  William,  the  son  of  Hamon,  to  have  paid  the  scutage  then 
recorded.  He  had  married  Agatha  Trusbut,  but  died  without  issue, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  next  brother  William. 

In  1234,  this  William,  the  son  of  Hamon,  is  also  recorded  in  the 
Testa  de  Nevil,  to  have  answered  for  the  scutage  of  the  fifteen  knight's 
fees  of  his  barony  ;  and  this  is  the  last  time  the  scutage  for  the  barony 
of  Wolverton  seems  to  have  been  collectively  paid  into  the  Exchequer. 

William,  the  son  of  Hamon,  survived  till  1246,  when  he  also  died 
without  issue.  Alan  the  son  of  Hamon,  his  next  brother  and  heir 
compounded  for  his  relief  at  ;^ioo,  the  following  year ;  and  conse- 
quently, had  livery  of  his  lands. 

Alan,  also  died  the  same  year,  possessed  of  Wolverton,  Padbury,  and 
Chalfont  St.  Giles,  leaving  John  his  son  and  heir,  then  of  the  age  of 
thirty  years'  and  upwards,  who  paid  his  homage  and  had  livery 
of  his  father's  lands.  He  was  called  John,  the  son  of  Alan  de 
Wolverton.  When  he  died  is  not  discovered  ;  but  probably  about 
1271  ;  leaving  Isabella  his  widow,  who  afterwards  married  Ralph  de 
Arderne,  and  died  in  1283.  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^*  John,  called  Sir  John  de 
Wolverton ;  who  appears  to  have  had  issue  only  one  son,  who  was 
usually  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  John  de  Wolverton,  junior. 
Sir  John  de  Wolverton  died  in  1 342,  as  appears  by  an  inquisition  taken 
in  that  year,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  he  was  possessed  of  the  barony 
of  Wolverton,  held  by  the  service  of  castle  guard,  at  the  castle  of 
Northampton. 

A  licence  of  feoffment  had  been  granted  in  1313,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  make  a  settlement  of  the  manors  of  Padbury  and  Chalfont 
St.  Giles,  which  was  probably  the  period  of  the  first  marriage  of  John 
de  Wolverton,  junior ;  for  it  is  expressed  to  be  in  favour  of  him  and 
Joan,  his  wife  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  licence  the  manors  of  Padbury 
and  Chalfont  St.  Giles  appear  to  have  been  settled  upon  the  female 
issue  of  this  marriage,  whenever  there  should  be  a  failure  of  male  issue 
of  the  said  John  ;  by  virtue  whereof,  these  manors  were  separated 
from  the  possession  of  the  baron>  and  shared  among  the  four  daughters 
of  this  marriage,  on  the  death  of  his  only  son,  Ralph,  in  13^2, 
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John  de  Wolverton,  junior,  married  a  second  wife,  also  named  Joan, 
and  died  in  1 349,  possessed  of  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  Padbury,  Wolverton, 
and  Wyke  Hamon,  in  Northamptonshire,  which  descended  to  Ralph, 
his  son  and  heir,  by  the  second  marriage,  then  in  his  minority. 

Ralph  survived  his  father  only  two  years,  for  he  died  in  1351,  without 
issue,  possessed  of  the  manor  and  barony  of  Wolverton,  and  of  the 
various  knight's  fees  held  of  the  same ;  leaving  Margery  the  wife  of 
John  de  Hunte  of  Fenny  Stratford,  his  eldest  sister  of  the  whole 
blood,  and  a  younger  sister  named  Elizabeth,  afterwards  married  to 
William  de  Cogenho,  his  next  heirs.  At  his  death  Wolverton  went  to 
his  two  sisters  of  the  whole  blood  ;  and  Chalfont  St.  Giles  and  Padbury 
were  divided  between  the  four  other  sisters,  by  the  first  marnage,  ac- 
cording to  the  limitations  of  the  settlement  made  thereupon. 

From  Margaret  le  Hunte  who  was  afterwards  married  to  a  second 
husband,  named  Richard  Imworth,  her  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Wol- 
verton descended  to  Joan  her  daughter,  who  had  become  the  wife  of 
John  Longueville,  of  Little  Billing,  in  Northamptonshire  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  retained  its  rank  of  a  barony  after  the  death  of 
Ralph,  the  son  of  John  de  Wolverton,  junior.  In  consequence  of  this 
marriage,  the  Longuevilles  quitted  Little  Billing,  and  fixed  their  chief 
residence  at  Wolverton.  This  John  de  Longueville  resided  here  ;  and 
served  the  office  of  sheriff  for  the  counties  of  Bucks  and  Beds,  in  1395. 
He  was  born  in  1351,  and  survived  till  1439,  when  this  manor  of  Wol- 
verton descended  to  George  Longueville,  his  eldest  son  who  had  been 
returned  one  of  the  knights  for  the  county  ol  Bucks,  in  his  father's 
life-time,  in  the  last  parliament  of  Henry  v. ;  and  he  served  the  office 
of  high  sheriff  for  the  county  of  Northampton,  in  1427,  residing  then, 
probably  at  Little  Billing.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  other  moiety  of  Wolverton,  on  the  death  of  Alexander 
de  Chesney,  the  grand-son  of  Elizabeth  dc  Wolverton,  without  issue. 
He  died  in  1457,  leaving  by  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  daughter  and  co-heir 
of  Thomas  de  la  Roche,  two  sons,  George  and  Richard. 

George,  the  elder  son  succeeded  him  at  Wolverton,  but  died  un- 
married, about  1500.  He  dire<5led  by  his  will,  dated  in  1499,  to  be 
buried  in  the  Austin  Friars,  at  London.  At  his  death,  Richard,  his 
brother,  succeeded  to  the  estate,  and  died  before  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  vii. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  John  Longuevillts  knight,  who 
served  the  office  of  sheriff  in  1508.  Of  this  Sir  John  Longueville, 
Leland  takes  notice  in  his  Itinerary,  and  says,  that  he  lived  to  be  103 
years  old.  He  was  buried  at  Wolverton,  22  November  1537.  ^®  ^^^ 
two  illegitimate  sons,  Thomas  and  Arthur ;  the  former  died  without 
issue,  in  1536,  about  a  year  before  his  father;  and  Arthur,  the  younger, 
succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Wolverton. 

This  Arthur  Longueville  acquired  the  estate  of  Bradwell  Abbey,  by 
an  exchange  with  the  crown,  for  his  portion  of  Stoke  Bruern,  in  North- 
amptonshire ;  at  Bradwell  Abbey  he  was  succeeded  by  Arthur,  his 
second  son.  And  so  it  was  again  separated  from  Wolverton  ;  of  which 
he  died  possessed  m  the  rei^n  of  Elizabeth. 
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Henry  Longuevllle,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  him  at  Wolvertou ;  he 
served  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Bucks  in  1592;  was  knighted  by  King 
James  at  Salden,  when  he  came  on  a  visit  to  Sir  John  Fortescue,  in 
1603  ;  and  was  again  sheriff  in  1606,  He  died  at  Wolverton  in  1617, 
leaving  by  Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Cotton,  knight, 
of  Bedhampton,  in  Hants,  a  very  numerous  issue. 

H«  was  succeeded  by  Henry  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  who  was 
knighted  ;  but  who  survived  his  father  only  four  years.  Ht?  was  buried 
at  Wolverton,  17  May  1621  ;  having  marned  Katherine,  sister  to  the 
Lord  Falkland,  and  had  issue  by  her.  Sir  Edward  Longueville,  who 
succeeded  him  in  this  estate. 

-  Sir  Edward  Longueville  was  created  a  knight  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia, 
by  Charles  i.,  in  1638.  He  died  and  was  buried  at  Wolverton,  6  Aug- 
ust 1661.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  this  baronet,  about  1654, 
^  Wolverton  was  inclosed,  chiefly  under  the  diredlion  of  his  wife.  Dame 
Margaret  Longueville,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  of  Siowe  ; 
and  that  she  did  not  hesitate  at  many  oppressive  adls,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish her  purpose. 

Sir  Thomas  Longueville,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward,  succeeded, 
on  his  father's  death,  to  the  estate  at  Wolverton.  He  died  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  1685  ;  and  was  buried  at  Wolverton. 

His  successor  in  the  baronetcv  and  this  testate  at  Wolverton,  was  his 
only  son.  Sir  Edward  Longueville  ;  who  served  the  office  of  sheriff  of 
Bucks  in  1688  ;  but  was  a  young  man  of  extravagant  habits,  and  dis- 
sipated his  property.  He  came  to  the  same  unhappy  death  as  his 
father,  for  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  at  a  horse  race  at  Bicester, 
on  28  August  1718  ;  and  was  buried  at  Fretwell,  without  any  memorial. 
He  died  unmarried,  and  the  baronetcy  went  to  a  younger  branch  of 
the  family,  resident  in  Wales.  This  manor  with  its  appendages  here 
and  at  Stony  Stratford,  were  sold  in  1713,  to  Dr.  John  Radcliffe,  the 
celebrated  physician,  for  upwards  of  ;^4.o,ooo. 

John  Radcliffe,  m.d.,  died  possessed  of  this  manor,  which,  with  the 
advowson  of  the  living,  together  with  other  large  estates,  be  bequeathed 
by  his  last  will  and  testament,  to  certain  trustees,  to  augment  and 
maintain  the  foundation  of  University  College,  and  other  establish- 
ments at  Oxford. 

EccUssasitcal  History  of  Old  Wolverton, 

The  advowson  and  right  of  presentation  had  been  vested  in  the 
priors  of  Bradwell,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  list  of  vicars,  until  the  reign 
of  Flenry  viii.,  when  they  granted  to  Arthur  Longueville,  who  was 
then  lord  of  the  manor. 

In  the  lime  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  re<5lory  of  Wolverton  was  granted 
by  patent,  dated  27  March  1568,  to  Anthony  Rotsey,  for  a  term  of 
years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  twenty  shillings,  and  which  grant  was 
afterwards  renewed  to  the  same  party.  In  1583,  Michael  Coles,  held 
the  impropriation  ;  and  the  grant  was  subsequently  demised  to  the 
^aid  Michael  Coles,  Mary  his  wife,  and  Humphrey  his  son,  for 
(heir  lives.     At  their  death,  the  queen  in  consideration  of  a  great  sun) 
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of  money  paid  her  by  Sir  John  Spencer,  knight,  of  London,  granted 
to  him  the  reversion  of  the  premises  habend,  for  ever,  except  the  ad- 
vowson  of  the  vicarage. 

From  the  family  of  Spencer,  this  impropriation  came,  by  marriage 
of  the  heiress  of  Spencer,  to  the  Comptons,  as  Moulsoe  manor  had 
done  ;  and  in  1735,  it  was  part  of  the  demesnes  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able James  Compton,  earl  of  Northampton,  who  leased  the  redloriai 
tithes  of  this  parish  to  the  family  of  Longueville,  and  they  were  holden 
under  that  lease  for  some  years,  until  Lord  Northampton  sold  the 
rent  charge,  about  1738,  to  Brazenose  College,  Oxford. 

The  valor  of  the  vicarage,  in  1534.,  was  returned  to  be  £\o\il%,  and 
the  clear  value  ;^ 3 2/1 0/0  ;  but,  in  1759,  a  noble  addition  was  made 
by  the  trustees  of  Dr.  Radcliffe,  who  had  purchased  the  estate,  by 
augmenting  the  vicarage  about  ;^2,ooo,  with  lands  ordered  to  be  pur- 
chased for  thai  intent,  and  settled  on  it  for  ever  for  the  benefit  of  the 
vicar,  who  before  had  but  a  slender  provision. 

A  terrier  dated  24  February  1639,  describes  the  vicarage  :  House  as 
comprising  ^  bays  of  building,  1  barn  to  the  same  belonging,  being  2 
bays,  with  a  yard  and  a  orchard,  and  a  small  grass  plot  to  the  same 
adjoining,  containing  1  acre.  Item,  I'ythe  hay  in  all  the  inclosures  in 
Wolverton,  and  in  the  Park  Meadow,  Nash  Meadow,  the  Holme,  y* 
Great  Holme,  and  the  Holmes  belonging  to  the  two  mills,  excepting 
only  the  tythe  of  three  acres  in  the  Great  Holme,  which  belongs  to 
Bradwell.  Item,  Tythe  milk  all  the-  year,  and  tythe  wool  and  lamb, 
witli  all  other  small  tythes  usually  accruing,  n.b.  Terriers  Ayles- 
bury, 1607  and  1675.     Robert  Ladbroke,  vicar. 

The  present  value  of  the  living  is  £1^  per  annum. 

Vicars  of  Holy  Trinity,  Old  Wolverton, 

Alan  was  vicar  about  1240. 

Thomas,  died  1260  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

William  Bullingham,  who  was  presented  in  1260,  by  the  prior  and  convent  of 
Bradwell.     At  his  death, 

Robert  de  Buckingham  was  presented  8  November  1274. 

Ralph  de  Wolverton  died  1 298,  and  was  succeeded  by 

John  de  Ely,  ii  Odlober  1298.     He  resigned;  when 

Richard  Ordwy  was  presented  by  Simon,  prior  of  Bradwell,  5  January  1334.    He 
.  was  succeeded  by 

Henry,  who  died  in  1361.     His  successor  was 

Adam  Vincentf.  de  Caldecote,  who  was  presented  15  Odlober  1361.    He  died; 
and  was  succeeded  by 

John  Wayte,  who  was  instituted  20  February  1370.    He  exchanged  for  Tolleshurst 
Militis,  in  Essex,  with 

John  Syward,  5  September  137 1  ;  who  exchanged  for  Bow  Brickhill,  with 

John  Napper,  13  November  »390.     He  exchanged  for  Bradwell  vicarage,  with 

Richard  Dey,  4  December  1394  ,  who  also  exchanged  for  Berkesbye  vicarage,  with 

Thomas  Wychewode,  3  September  1404.     He  exchanged  for  Steppingly,  in  Bed- 
fordshire, with 

Robert  Gornesthorpe,  27  0<5lober  1405  ;  who  exchanged  for  Stokerye,  with 

John  King,  20  April  1406.     He  exchanged  for  Alderminster  vicarage,  in  Worcester 
diocese,  with 

Robert  Bengrove,   i   March  141 1  ;  who  exchanged  for  Pepufton,  in  the  same 

*•  •     diocese-,  with  ■  -     .    ,  .      . 
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William  Dalbt,  8  June  14 17.    He  died  in  1431 ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Thomas  Legeley,  who  was  presented  by  the  convent  of  Brad  well,  31  December 

1431- 
Richard  Stagey  succeeded  about   1435,  and  in  1438,  on  exchange  for  Wingrave 

vicarage,  with 
Simon  Fitz  Ralph,  8  0<5iober  1438.     He  was  succeeded  by 
Nicholas  Pardon,  who  quitted  it  for  Stow  Langport ;  ancl  was  on  his  resignation, 

succeeded  by 
Thomas  Spencrr,  who  was  presented  29  Odlober  1447. 
John  Daventrr  succeeded.     He  resigned  in  1452 ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Nicholas  Pardon,  instituted  a  second  time,  14  August  1452.    On  his  decease, 
William  Camyle  was  presented  21  May  1457. 

John  Hancock  was  presented  26  June  1477,  by  Bradwell  priory.     He  died ;  and 
William  Herose  was  colated  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  on  a  lapse,  and  instituted 

25  November  1517. 
William  Heycock  succeeded.     He  occurs  vicar  in  1526 ;  died  in  15(3  ;  and  willed 

to  be  buried  in  the  chancel. 
John  Rawlinson  was  instituted  25  January'  1543,  on  the  presentation  of  Arthur 

Longueville.     He  was  afterwards  rtdtor  of  Woughton  and  Haversham. 
George  Turner  succeeded,  about  1546.    He  died  ;  and 
Ralph  Langford  was  presented  by  Henry  Longueville.    He  occurs  vicar  in  1587. 

On  his  cession, 
Robert  Reynolds  was  instituted  9  Odtober  1596,  on  the  presentation  of  George 

Asbrey-     He  died ;  and 
Thomas  Pen  succeeded  1631,  but  vacated  it  the  same  year. 
Robert  Ladbroke  succeeded,  and  resigned  in  1645. 

Gilbert  Newton,  b.a.,  was  presented  18  Tune  1645,  by  Sir  £d.  Longueville.  bart. 
Robert  Bostock,  b.a.,  was  dispossessed  of  the  vicarage  1 1  March  1 660-1,  into  which 

he  had  intruded,  for  calling  the  parliament  *'  precious  rogues.*' 
Robert  Duncumbs  succeeded  in   1661.     He  took  out  the  king's  title  to  it  27 

l<ebruary  1664  ;  and,  dying,  was  succeeded  by 
Alexander  Featherstone,  m.a.,  who  was  presented  bv  Sir  Thomas  Longueville, 

and  instituted  2  July  1673.  He  died,  and  was  buried  here  2  August  1684;  being 

also  prebendary  of  Colewich,  in  Litchfield  diocese,  6  September  1660. 
Joseph  Dogget,  m.a.,  of  University  college,  Oxford,  was  instituted  7  November 

1684,  on  the  presentation  of  SirTnomas  Longueville,  bart. 
Edward  Chebsey,  instituted  10  July  1686,  being  presented  by  Sir  Edward  Longue- 
ville, bart.     He  vacated  this  vicarage  by  taking  the  living  of  Earsham,  in  Nor- 
folk, to  which  he  was  presented  by  William  Longueville,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 

on  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  1702.     On  his  resignation, 
Thomas  Evans  was  presented  22  December  1702,  by  Sir  Thomas  Hales,  bart.,  •( 

Bexley,  in  Kent.     He  died ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Edmund  Green,  who  was  instituted  8  Odtober  1720.    At  his  death, 
Edward  Smith,  m.a.,  was  instituted  6  August  1754,  on  the  presentation  of  the 

trustees  of  Dr.  Radcliffe.  He  was  also  vicar  of  Stantonbury ;  and  was  succeeded 

in  this  living  by 
Samuel  Hare,  ll.b.,  indudled  29  May  1782,  on  the  same  presentation. 
Henry  Reade  Quartley,  m.a.,  who  on  4  March  1832,  was  also  induced  to  the 

living  of  Stantonbury. 
William  Pitt  Trevklyan  was  instituted  in  1856.  He  was  also  redtor  of  Calverton. 
John  Wood,  m.a.,  was  instituted  in  1871.    He  was  rural  dean  of  Buckingham.   He 

was  a  most  gifted  and  eloquent  preacher,  and  was  thoroughly  beloved  by  all 

who  knew  him. 
T.  E.  RooKE  was  instituted  in  1895  ^i^der  the  presentation  of  the  trustees  of  the 

Radcliffe  estate. 

Jloiy  Tnnity  Church,  Old  Wolverton. 

This  is  a  handsome  cruciform  strudture,  re-eredled  by  the  trustees  of 
Pr.  Radcliffe.    The  fabric  was  completed  in  1815.     "Few  villages  iq 
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England,**  writes  Dr.  Lipscombe,  "can  boast  of  so  splendid  and  costly 
a  church  as  Wolverton."  It  is  in  the  Norman  style  with  a  stately 
embattled  tower  at  the  west  end,  in  which  are  a  clock  and  six  bells, 
inscribed : 

JOHN  BRIANT  HERTFORD  FECIT  1820. 

The  chief  entrance  is  through  a  deeply  recessed  arch  with  the  chev- 
ron or  zig-zag  moulding ;  above  it,  in  the  west  side,  is  an  arcade  of 
small  interesting  arches  ;  in  the  upper  stage  are  four  windows ;  and  at 
the  base  of  the  embrazures  or  battlement,  is  a  cornice  of  sculptured 
heads,  foliage,  &c.  The  east  end,  and  the  ends  of  the  transepts 
are  finish  gable-wise  and  with  large  cone-shaded  pinnacles. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  is  of  plaster,  in  compartments,  stencilled 
in  colours ;  the  pulpit  is  of  Bath  stone  and  highly  illuminated  ;  the 
benches  are  of  oak,  and  open  ;  the  east  window  is  circular  and  divided 
in  many  compartments,  the  centre  one  being  filled  with  stained  glass 
exhibiting  the  crucifixion ;  the  ceiling  is  of  plaster,  but  resembles  a 
stone  groined  roof;  the  font  is  of  Bath  stone,  and  rests  upon  a  clustered 
column. 

In  1877  the  interior  of  the  church  was  entirely  decorated  in  poly- 
chrome by  Mr.  Daniel  Bell.  At  the  same  time  the  communion  table 
was  enlarged  and  a  reredos  of  oak  was  eredted  from  designs  by  Mr.  J. 
Swinfen  Harris,  of  Stony  Stratford. 

On  the  north  side,  against  the  wall,  is  a  very  large  white  marble 
monument,  an  altar  table  on  which  is  a  recumbent  effigy  of  Sir  Thomas 
Longueville,  the  first  baronet,  who  died  in  1685,  aged  54  years.  The 
monument  bears  a  long  inscription  in  Latin. 

Near  the  vestry  door,  in  the  church-yard,  is  an  ancient  gravestone, 
which  has  had  a  plate  of  brass  with  an  inscription  on  it  (long  since 
torn  off),  and  no  traces  remain  to  ascertain  to  whom  it  belonged  ;  but 
as  one  Thomas  Hunte  willed,  in  1544,  ^^  ^^  buried  in  the  church  here, 
it  was  probably  laid  over  him.  On  the  west  side  of  the  yard  are  three 
curiously  decorated  head  stones.  Unfortunately  the  ravages  of  time 
have  obliterated  the  inscriptions  upon  these  antiquities  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  any  history  of  the  people  to  whose  memory  they 
are  ere<5led.  The  best  shows  signs  of  having  been  highly  coloured. 
It  bears  emblems  of  various  incidents  of  the  life  of  Christ ;  there  is  the 
cross  mounted  by  two  ladders ;  two  spears,  one  being  surmounted  with 
a  sponge,  hammer  and  pincers,  a  wreath  of  thorns,  a  pelican  feeding 
its  young,  upon  the  right  arm  of  the  cross  is  a  crowing  cock,  whilst  over 
the  left  arm  is  suspended  a  jug  and  chalice,  from  the  arms  of  the  cross 
hangs  a  wreath  of  com  and  grapes.  The  second  stone  depidts  a  horse 
shoe  and  shoeing  implements.  The  third  has  Father  Time  in  a  sitting 
posture,  with  book  of  life  in  hand,  and  sythe  over  shoulder ;  hour-glasses 
decorate  the  sides  of  the  inscription. 

The  earliest  entries  in  the  register  appear  to  commence  with  Noy- 
vember  1535,  baptisms  and  burials  being  intermixed,  as  they  have  occur- 
red ;  the  whole  have  been  kept  with  great  accuracy  and  regularity,  except 
during  the  interregnum,  when  no  entries  whatever  were  made. 
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The  vicarage  house  is  an  excellent,  spacious,  and  substantial  build- 
ing. ere<5led  in  1729,  chiefly  out  of  the  materials  of  the  old  manor 
house;  and  the  approach  to  it  and  the  church  is  exceedingly  rural 
and  pretty. 

Wolverton  St,  George. 

In  1838  when  the  London  &  Birmingham  Railway  was  opened, 
neither  New  Wolverton  nor  New  Bradwell  existed.  The  station  having 
been  made  in  Wolverton  parish  there  soon  sprang  into  existence  several 
houses  around  it,  the  first  were  grouped  as  follows :  Bury  Street,  Creed 
Street,  Ledsam  Street,  Young  Street,  Glyn  Square,  each  named  after  the 
officials  of  the  railway  ;  and  Gas  Street  through  its  contiguity  to  the 
gas  works  that  were  ere<5led  for  the  works  that  were  necessary  at  the 
then  very  important  railway  station,  where  **  all  trains  *'  were  notified 
to  stop  at  Wolverton  ten  minutes  for  refreshments.  The  present 
station  is  the  third,  the  first  stood  where  now  stands  the  Haversham 
shed  over -looking  the  park,  and  was  approached  from  what  is  now 
termed  the  **old  road,"  by  an  incline  up  the  side  of  *' Hell's  Kitchen," 
the  present  park.  The  second  station  was  to  the  south-east  of  the 
present  one  and  near  to  the  Institute.  On  the  site  where  stood,  a 
little  over  half  a  century  ago,  North's  Cottages,  there  is  one  of  the 
finest  fa<5lories  in  England,  surrounded  by  a  large  and  prosperous  town, 
with  its  handsome  places  of  worship,  Institute,  imposing  shops,  market 
house,  nicely  laid  out  recreation  ground,  and  well  appointed  baths. 
The  Government  Registered  envelopes  are  both  made  and  printed 
at  the  large  fadlory  belonging  to  Messrs.  McCorquodale,  the  London 
&  North- Western  printers. 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  Wolverton  St.  Georges. 

In  the  year  1841,  the  bishop  of  the  Lincoln  diocese  appointed  the 
Rev,  George  Weight  to  be  resident  chaplain  in  this  rising  settlement, 
and  licensed  a  large  room  for  divine  service,  which  had  been  fitted  up 
in  an  appropriate  manner  by  the  railway  company.  This  appartment 
was  found  to  be  too  small  for  the  purpose,  and  preparations  were  soon 
made  for  eredting  a  church.  To  meet  the  expense  of  this,  the  company 
voted  ;^i,ooo,  and  another  sum  of  ;^i,ooo  was  colle<5led  by  them. 
These  two  sums  were  paid  ijito  the  hands  of  the  Radcliffe  trustees,  and 
they  not  only  engaged  to  defray  the  remaining  expense,  but  also  al- 
lotted two  acres  of  ground  for  the  church,  church-yard,  and  parsonage. 
The  church  and  parsonage  were  built  at  a  cost  of  about  ;^5,ooo.  The 
first  stone  of  the  church  was  laid  on  12  July  1843,  and  the  edifice  was 
consecrated  on  Whit  Tuesday,  28  May,  in  the  year  following.  By  an 
Order  in  Council,  dated  19  May  184.6,  a  new  ecclesiastical  distridl  was 
allotted  to  it. 

The  Living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  gift  of  the  Radcliffe  trustees, 
who  allow  ;^ioo  per  annum  towards  the  stipend  of  the  minister.  The 
present  approximate  value  of  the  Living  per  annum  is  ;^4i8,  the  real 
nett  value  ;^26i. 
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SL  George  the  Martyrs  Churchy  Wolverton  Station^ 

Is  a  very  neat  studture  in  the  Early  English  style.  It  consists  of  a  nave, 
aisles,  and  ^chancel.  At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  nave  is  a 
small  tower,  in  the  eastern  side  of  which,  under  a  recessed  arch,  is  the 
principal  entrance.  The  tower  contains  one  bell,  and  finishes  with  an 
o<5lagonal  spire,  covered  with  slate.  The  roofs  are  tiled.  The  walls 
are  of  native  stone,  with  Derbyshire  stone  dressings.  The  floors  are 
boarded,  and  seated  with  neat  open  benches ;  there  is  a  large  galleiy 
at  the  west  end  ;  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk  are  of  carved  wood ;  and 
the  font,  which  is  circular  and  sculptured,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
nave.  The  nave  is  lighted  by  sixteen  lancet  windows,  arranged  in 
pairs.  The  chancel  arch  is  pointed,  and  rests  upon  circular  pillars 
with  moulded  capitals.  The  east  window,  of  three  lights,  is  copied 
from  one  in  Tintern  Abbey,  and  is  ornamented  with  stained  glass,  re- 
presenting the  Nativity,  the  Last  Supper,  and  the  Crucifixion.  The 
reredos,  above  the  communion-table,  is  of  stone,  grained  to  resemble 
marble.  A  handsome  service  of  communion-plate  was  presented  to 
the  church  by  G.  C.  Gljrn,  Esq.,  banker,  London,  late  chairman  of  the 
Railway  Company. 

Ifuumhents  of  S.  George's,  Wolverion, 

Gso&GE  Weight,  was  licensed  resident  chaplain  in  1841. 

Francis  William  Hajlkett,  m.a.,  was  presented  in  i860.    At  his  death,  he  was 

succeeded  by  his  son, 
W.  L.  Harnett,  who  was  instituted  in  1894. 

Wolverton  London  6f  North  Western  Works, 

The  original  fa<5lory  still  stands,  and  is  known  as  the  brake  and 
turning  shops.  This  was  the  only  shop  in  1840,  and  about  400  hands 
were  employed.  Shortly  after  this  date  the  London  &  Birmingham 
Railway  amalgamated  with  other  companies  and  assumed  the  name  of 
the  London  &  North-Western  Railway  Company.  Through  this  amal- 
gamation Wolverton  began  to  increase,  because  it  was  found  necessary  to 
largely  extend  the  works  and  by  i860,  there  were  about  2,000  employed 
by  the  company.  In  the  years  1864-5,  the  carriage  works  from  Saltley, 
were  brought  here  in  place  of  the  locomotive  works  which  were  re- 
moved to  Crewe,  though  a  small  portion  of  the  latter  works  were  carried 
on  until  1887.  The  carriage  works  still  increase  both  in  size  and 
number  of  employes. 

Amongst  the  many  and  important  trains  kept  standing  here  are  those 
of  Her  Majesty,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland. 

The  company,  who  show  great  thought  for  their  employes  built  for 
their  use  a  spacious  dining  room,  facing  the  Stony  Stratford  road  and 
near  the  entrance  gates  to  the  works.  It  will  seat  nearly  a  thousand 
and  with  each  seat  there  is  a  coffee  can,  cup,  and  cooking  tin  supplied. 
A  kitchen  is  connedled,  and  a  cook  engaged  to  cook  or  warm  up  the 
men's  meals  free  of  charge. 
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A  disastrous  lire  occurred  at  the  works  on  2$  November  1 881,  when 
a  great  many  of  the  workmen  lost  their  tools. 

TAe  Recrealion  Park,  Wolverlan. 

The  park  is  situated  between  the  old  and  new  lines,  and  is  enclosed 
at  the  top  by  ihe  Grand  Jun<5tion  Canal,  and  at  the  bottom  by  a 
wall  and  a  keeper's  lodge.  The  ground,  which  is  of  about  seven  acres 
in  extent  is  well  laid  out  in  lawns,  borders,  and  athletic  course,  making 
a  great  contrast  to  its  former  state  as  "  Hell's  Kitchen."  This,  now 
pleasant  and  secluded  spot,  was  the  gift  to  the  town  from  the  Railway 
Company  on  3  August  1 885,  when  the  company  granted  their  employes 


a  day's  holiday,  paying  them  for  the  same,  provided  them  with  a 
dinner  and  the  school  children  a  tea.  The  opening  day  of  the  park 
was  a  gala  day  for  the  town.  Wolverton  was  so  decorated  that  it  was 
one  mass  of  flags  and  bunting  ;  the  decorations  were  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  J.  Defries  &  Son,  of  Houndsditch.  London.  Ir.  the  afternoon 
there  was  a  good  programme  of  sports  carried  out.  In  the  evening 
Mr.  Thomas  Baker,  of  Vidtoria  Park,  London,  gave  a  good  pyrotechnic 
display,  after  which  the  feslivites  concluded  by  a  ball. 

To  celebrate  this  event  a  medal  was  struck  for  the  occasion  and 
one  was  presented  to  each  child  above  the  age  of  five  years. 

Heirt  Kitchen,  Wolvtrton. 

This  was  a  very  low  inn  near  the  first  railway  station.  The  licensing 
laws  at  that  time  not  being  very  stringent, there  were  enabled  by  the 
navvies,  scenes  of  terrible  debauchery,  making  it  really  a  hell  upon 
earth,  hence  its  name,  Hell's  Kitchen.  Hugh  Millers  description 
of  this  inn  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  charai5ler  of  its  frequenters. 

He  says :  "  I  had  intended  passing  the  night  in  the  inn  at  Wolver- 
ton, and  then  walking  on  in  the  morning  to  OIney,  a  distance  of  nine 
miles;  but  when  I  came  to  the  inn.  1  found  it  all  ablaze  with  light  and 
commotion.    Candles  glanced  in  every  window ;  and  a  thorough  fiabel 
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of  sound — singing,  quarrelling,  bell-ringing,  thumping,  stamping,  and 
the  clatter  of  mugs  and  glasses — issued  from  every  apartment.  I 
turned  away  from  the  door,  and  met  under  the  lee  of  the  fence,  which 
screened  him  from  observation,  a  rural  policeman.  *  What  is  all  this 
about  ? '  I  asked.  *  Do  you  not  know  ? '  was  the  reply.  *  No  ;  I  am 
quite  a  stranger  here.'  *Ah,  there  are  many  strangers  here.  But  do 
you  not  know  ?'  *  I  have  no  idea  whatever  *  I  reiterated  ;  *  I  am  on 
my  way  to  Olney,  and  had  intended  spending  the  night  here,  but  would 
prefer  walking  on,  to  passing  it  in  such  a  house  as  that.*  *  Oh,  beg 
pardon  ;  I  thought  you  had  been  one  of  themselves ;  Bendigo  of  Not- 
tingham has  challenged  Caunt  of  London  to  fight  for  the  champion- 
ship. The  battle  comes  on  to-morrow,  somewhere  hereabouts.;  and  we 
have  got  all  the  blackguards  in  England,  south  and  north,  let  loose 
upon  us.  It  you  walk  on  to  Newport  Pagnell — just  four  miles — ^you 
will  no  doubt  get  a  bed  ;  but  the  way  is  lonely,  and  there  have  already 
been  several  robberias.'  Hugh  Miller  said  he  should  take  his  chance 
of  that,  but  he  had  not  gone  far  before  he  was  accosted  by  two  men, 
who  evidently  meant  plunder,  but  finding  him  a  determined  customer, 
they  sheered  off  in  double  quick  time,  and  it  was  well  they  did,  for  he 
says,  **  1  had  luckily  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols  about  me,  and  had  at  the 
moment  a  trigger  under  each  fore-finger." 

The  Science  and  Art  Institute y  Wolverton  S,  Georges* 

The  Science  and  Art  Institute  is  eredled  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church.  It  was  founded  i  June  184.0,  as  the  result  of  a  suggestion  by 
Edward  Bury,  locomotive  superintendent.  At  a  meeting  held  on  that 
date  it  was  resolved  that  a  society  be  formed,  to  be  called  **  The  Lon- 
don and  Birmingham  Railway  Institution  for  moral  and  intelle<5lual 
improvement  at  the  Wolverton  Station."  On  15  June  a  room  was 
opened,  which  had  been  prepared  by  order  of  the  chairman  of  the  rail- 
way company.  A  committee  was  formed  and  donations  to  the  amount 
of  £2<)/i2l-  were  received.  In  18+1,  one  hundred  volumes  were  pur- 
chased, besides  those  presented  by  some  of  the  directors.  In  1843 
evening  classes  were  arranged,  and  ledlures  were  delivered  on  various 
subjects.  In  1847  Mr.  J.  E,  McConnell,  was  invited  to  become  patron 
of  the  institution,  and  at  a  meeting  in  that  year  he  stated  that  the 
directors  were  favourable  to  building  a  mechanic's  institute  at  Wolver- 
ton. About  the  year  i860,  classes  in  connedtion  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  were  commenced  in  the  Creed-street  schoolroom  by 
the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Harnett  and  others.  In  1861  Miss  Burdett  Coutts 
made  to  the  institution  a  handsome  present  of  well  bound-books.  At  a 
meeting  held  in  April  1861,  it  was  stated  that  the  direcfldrs  had  gener- 
ously granted  a  piece  of  land  on  which  to  erecfl  the  proposed  institute. 
In  1862  the  funds  amounted  to  £1,2,01/^/1^ ;  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  granted  ;^5oo  towards  the  building,  and  the  name  was 
then  changed  to  "  The  Wolverton  Science  and  Art  Institute."  The 
proje<5led  building  was  estimated  to  cost  ;^3,ooo.  The  foundation 
stone  was  laid  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.     The  festivities 
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of  the  day  commenced  with  divine  service  in  the  church,  whe 
Lord  Bishop  (Wilberforcc)  of  Oxford  preachi-d  an  appropriate  » 
to  a  very  crowded  congregation,  who  had  gone  to  church  in  procession, 
headed  by  a  number  of  Foresters  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  twu 


bands  of  music.  At  the  termination  of  the  service  another  procession 
was  formed,  and  the  company  repaired  to  the  site  of  the  new  building 
where  the  "  laying  "  of  tlic  stone  was  performed  by  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  who  addressed  the  assemblage  in  brief  but  eSet^ive 
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terms.  The  stone  being  deposited  in  its  bed  with  the  usual  formali- 
ties, the  bishop  delivered  a  prayer  and  pronounced  a  blessing,  and  the 
whole  assembled  multitude  struck  up  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm  in 
solemn  chorus.  Deposited  in  a  cavity  of  the  stone,  was  a  box  contain- 
ing some  coins  of  the  realm,  and  a  parchment  writing,  stating  that  the 
foundation  stone  was  laid  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  in  the  presence 
of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  that  the  building  was  eredled  for  the  in- 
stru<5lion  of  the  workmen  employed  in  the  engine  establishment  of  the 
London  &  North-Western  Rzulway. 

The  proceedings  terminated  by  a  monster  tea  party  and  athletic 
sports. 

Soon  after  this  the  affairs  were  in  rather  a  precarious  state,  owing  to 
insufficient  funds  to  complete  the  work,  and  nothing  beyond  laying  the 
foundation  was  proceeded  with. 

In  November  1862,  the  plans  were  referred  back  to  the  archite<5l, 
Mr.  Street,  to  reduce  the  building  ^and  its  cost  to  meet  the  financial 
circumstances.  In  May  1863,  the  revised  plans  were  submitted  and 
approved,  and  on  Whit  Monday,  16  May  1864,  the  building  was  opened. 
The  fadt  that  the  building  was  not  of  such  proportion  as  at  first  intended 
may  be  explained  by  noting  that  the  condition  under  which  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  made  their  grant,  was  that,  when  that  was  received 
the  building  should  be  entirely  free  from  debt.  Additions  have  been 
made  to  the  main  building  from  time  to  time  as  the  funds  would  permit. 
]n  1886,  a  most  successful  industrial  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Insti- 
tute, when  the  successful  competitors  were  awarded  prizes  or  certificates 
of  merit. 

The  Wolverton  Rifle  Volunteers, 

The  volunteer  force  is  represented  here  by  No.  6  Company  of  the 
First  Bucks,  and  consists  almost  exclusively  of  employes  of  the  Lon- 
don &  North-Western  Railway  Company.  It  was  formed  in  1877. 
The  company  has  always  borne  a  ver}'  high  charadter  for  general 
smartness  and  discipline.  There  is  a  strong  and  efficient  band,  and 
an  ambulance  squad. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1899,  this  company  came  to  the  fore  by  their 
response  to  the  call  to  arms. 

On  Monday,  i  January  1 900,  a  meeting  was  convened  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  Institute,  when  Major  Gilbey  was  present,  and  said  he  was 
extremely  pleased  with  the  excellent  body  of  Wolverton  and  Bucking- 
ham men  who  had  come  forward  for  duty  with  the  army. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  officers  and  men  who  volunteered 
for  adlive  service  in  South  Africa,  and  others  had  given  their  names  in 
for  garrison  duty : 

Major  H.  M.  Williams,  commanding  detachment. 

Barker,  L.  R.  Campbell,  J.  H.  Clarke,  W.  J.  Dixon,  A.  W. 

Barley,  A.  W.  Carroll,  F.  H.  Cope,  J.  E.  Dolling,  A.  J. 

Beard,  H.  R.  Carvell,  E.  Cowley,W.  G.,  Sgt.  Dormer,  J.  R. 

Becaon,  T.  N.  Carvell,  J.  Croft,  Sgt. -Instr.        Eady,  T.,  Cpl. 

Brownnutt,  G.,  Cpl.  Chapman,  J.  E.  Davies,  W.  J.  Edwards,  W.  E. 
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Felts,  A.  G.  Harding,  J.  H.  Lewis,  E.  T.,  Sgt.  Spong,  A.  H. 

Fessey^J.B.,  Bugler.  Hawkinis,  Lieut.         Little,  B.  Teagle,  C,  Bugler. 

French,  H.T.  Hawkins,  W.  Marsh,  H.  £.  Tole,J, 

Gibbons,  A.  Hellenburgh,F,Bglr.  Meakins,  £.  Tooley,  A.  T. 

Giltrow,  P.  W.  Hellenburgh,W,  „     Meakins,  W.  Tyson,  E.  t. 

Giltrow,  T.  H.  Hikins,S.  North,  E.  Waite,  T.  F. 

Godfrey,  T.  HiU,  G.  H.  Olney,  W.  Webb,  E. 

Gould,  J.  ♦  Hill,  W.  R.,  Bugler.  Pittam,  W.  Whitestone,  D.  G. 

Grant,  H.  P.  Hopkins,  J.  T.  Powell,  F.  Whitmee,  E.  P. 

Green,  A.  G.  Humphreys,  F.  Price,  E.  O.,  Sgt.  Williams,  J.  H.,  Cpl. 

Gregory,  T.  Jackson,  R..  L-Cpl.  Richardson,  A.  Wilmin,  T.  W. 

Grimsdick,  J.  D.  Jakeman,  O.  Roberts,  E.  Winstanley,  F.  T. 

Harbell,  A.,  L-Cpl.  Jenks,  A.  R.  Scott,  T.  E.,  Sergt.  Woodford,  W. 

Harbell,  J.  Jones,  G.  E.  Sewell,  A.  M  Wootton,  A.  W. 

Harbell,  J.  S.  Jones,  R.  W.,  Cpl.    Shakeshaft,  T.  B.  Wootton,  S. 

Harding,  C.  W.  Kirby,  C,  Lce-Cpl.  Shackleford,  W.  T.  Wright,  W.  F. 
Harding,  J.  £. 

On  no  previous  occasion  has  the  large  hall  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Institute  presented  such  a  display  of  loylaty,  such  a  scene  of  enthu- 
siasm, or  such  an  array  of  volunteer  lights,  as  was  witnessed  at  the 
dinner  given  on  Tuesday  evening,  6  February  1 900,  to  recognise  the 
dep)arture  of  those  seledled  to  serve  with  the  Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry 
in  South  Africa.  The  hall  had  been  decorated  with  flags,  bunting, 
mottoes,  names  of  the  places  where  the  first  Bucks  had  encamped, 
festoons  of  artificial  flowers,  etc.  At  the  back  of  the  platform  was  the 
encouraging  and  appropriate  motto,  **  Good-bye  and  good  luck  to  the 
gentlemen  in  khaki  ordered  south."  Over  the  portico  was  a  model 
maxim  gun. 

The  detachment  and  draft  paraded  on  the  Market  Square  at  12.^5 
on  the  following  morning  under  the  command  of  Major  Williams  and 
Lieutenant  Hawkins.  Prior  to  leaving  the  square  each  member  was 
presented  with  a  packet  of  tobacco.  Without  ceremony  the  company, 
headed  by  the  band,  marched  via  Radcliffe  street,  and  Stratford,  road  to 
the  station,  their  fellow  workmen  cheering  them  en  route. 

Wolverton  Charity, 

Catherine  Featherstone,  by  will  dated  in  1711,  left  to  the  vicarage  of 
Holy  Trinity,  ;^ioo,  and  £^0  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  the  two  sums 
to  be  secured  on  land  ;  the  profits  of  the  first-named  sum  to  be  received 
by  the  vicar ;  and  that  of  the  ;^50  to  be  given  to  the  poor  **  that  should 
come  constantly  to  prayers  while  in  health  to  do  so ;  the  clerk  of  the 
parish  to  have  a  fifth  part  amongst  the  poor."  The  property  of  the 
charity  consists  of  4  acres,  i  rood  and  15  poles,  in  Whaddon  parish. 

Wolverton  St.  Mary. 

This  parish  being  more  closely  connedted  with  Stony  Stratford,  an 
account  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  that  place. 


*  Died  at  Sterkstroom,  of  dysentery,  29  April  1900. 
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HIS  parish  was 
ays  known 
Stanton 
Barry,  gain- 
ing its  appellative 
name  from  tht  family 
ofBarr6.  IntheCon- 
qneror's  record  it  is 
simply  designated  as 
Stan/one.  The  village 
had  been  entirely  de- 
populated, in  1736 
only  f'lur  houses  remaining.  There  are  still  these  few  domiciles  with  a 
population  of  19  according  to  the  census  of  1891.  The  church  of  this 
by-gone  village  is  still  in  existence  and  it  contains  the  finest  Norman 
arch  in  the  Hundreds  of  Newport  Pagnell. 

The  parish  contains  806  acres.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  the 
river  Ouse  and  Haversham ;  on  the  east,  by  Great  Linford  ;  and  on 
the  south  and  west,  by  Bradwell.  The  Grand  Jun<5tion  Canal  passes 
through  this  parish,  out  of  Wolverton  into  Great  Linford. 

As  the  present  populated  distri<5l  know  as  Stantonbury  is  in  the 
parish  of  Bradwell,  it  is  described  under  the  heading  of  the  latter. 

TJlf  Manorial  History  of  Siantonbuty. 

The  manor  had  been  holden  before  the  conquest,  by  Bisi,  a  thane  of 
King  Edward  the  Confessor  ;  but  the  Conqueror  bestowed  it,  on  Milo 
Crispin,  who  married  the  heiress  of  Walingford. 

The  survey  describes  the  land  of  Milo  Crispin,  as  holden  under  him 
by  Ralph,  and  taxed  at  five  hides.  There  were  five  carucates  and  a 
half  of  land.  In  the  demesne  two  ;  and  seven  villeins  with  three  bord- 
ars  had  three  carqcates  ;  and  to  these,  half  of  another  might  have  been 
added.  There  were  four  servants,  and  one  mill  of  ten  shilling  and 
eight  pence  rent;  fifty  eels;  and  four  carucates  of  pasture.  It  was 
altogether  valued  at  £,b  ;  when  he  first  held  it,  at  one  hundred  shillings ; 
in  the  time  of  King  Edward  at  £b. 

Ralph's  descendants  had  the  surname  of  BarrS  ;  and  from  them,  this 
manor  obtained  its  appellative  name  of  Barry,  in  addition  to  Stanton, 
by  the  latter  of  which  it  is  recorded  in  Domesday  Book. 

This  family  continued  to  hold  it  of  the  several  Lords  of  the  Honour  of 
Walingford,  till  the  house  of  Barry  terminated  in  a  female  heir,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  m. 
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In  1 324  King  Edward  11.,  granted  to  Richard  Blundell,  the  cus- 
tody of  two  parts  of  the  lands  and  tenements  of  Thomas  Barry,  deceased 
in  Stanton- Barry,  to  hold  the  same  until  the  heir  attained  his  legal  age, 
rendering  for  the  same  ;^io  per  annum  ;  and  reserving  to  the  king,  his 
knight's  fees,  &c. 

William  Barry '(•the  last  male  heir  of  the  family),  held  it  at  the  death 
of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  in  1376 ;  but  the  time  of  his  death  is  not 
ascertained  ;  however,  he  left  an  only  daughter  and  heir,  Petronilla, 
who  brought  this  manor  in  marriage  to  Hugh  Boveton,  of  Yardley 
Gobion,  and  he  passed  the  estate  by  fine,  to  Sir  William  Thirning,  in 

'397- 
Browne  Willis  states,  that   Sir  William  Thirning  sold  it  to  John 

Favar,  in  1408,  but  for  this,  he  quotes  no  authority  ;  and  it  soon  after- 
wards escheated  to  the  crown,  and  was  granted  to  Sir  William  Vaux. 

It  is  possible,  that  this  account  may  be  corredl,  for  Stanton-Barry  is 
mentioned  in  the  Letters  Patent  of  Edward  iv.,  as  the  lands  of  Sir 
William  Vaux,  attainted,  but  the  grant  by  which  he  obtained  it  from 
Henry  vi.,  is  not  discovered  ;  and  it  is  yet  more  probable,  that  Sir 
William  Thirning,  knight,  sold  this  manor  to  Sir  William  Vaux,  father 
of  the  attainted  Sir  William,  in  1410,  at  the  same  time  he  conveyed  to 
him  Lewknor's  manor,  in  Little  Harrowden. 

Whether  the  Sir  William  Vaux,  who  lost  all  his  inheritance  for  his 
steady  adherence  to  Henry  vi.,  obtained  this  manor  by  descent  from 
his  father,  or  by  grant  from  the  crown,  certain  it  is,  that  by  his  attainder, 
it  became  vested  in  Edward  iv. ;  for,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign, 
that  king  granted  this  manor  in  fee,  by  Letters  Patent,  to  Ralph  Hast- 
ings, but  the  grant  was  resumed  by  Parliament  in  the  same  year. 

A  new  grant  of  Stanton  Barry  was  made  in  1+67,  to  Richard  Fowler 
and  his  male  heirs ;  and  he  died  possessed  thereof  in  the  1 7th  of  the  same 
reign. 

By  an  inquisition  taken  in  1526,  it  was  returned,  that  Nicholas  Lord 
Vaux  died  1524,  leaving  Thomas  his  son,  aged  fourteen,  possessed  of  the 
manor  of  Stanton  Barry,  held  of  the  honour  of  Walingford. 

Another  inquisition  sets  forth,  that  Sir  John  Temple,  knight,  who 
married  as  his  second  wife,  Frances  Alston,  widow,  died  23  September 
1632,  possessed  of  the  manor  and  redlory  of  Stanton  Barry,  held  of  the 
manor  of  East  Greenwich,  by  £i/b/S  rent.  And  th^t  Peter  Temple, 
his  son,  was  nineteen  years  of  age. 

Willis  says,  that  this  manor  was  granted,  in  1478,  to Carathine  Vaux, 
for  life.  After  the  attainder  of  Sir  William  Vaux,  in  1483,  Richard  in., 
granted  it,  with  100  acres  of  land  and  the  appurtenances,  by  Letters 
Patent,  to  Sir  Ralph  Hastings ;  but  Vaux's  attainder  being  reversed 
by  Henry  vii.,  his  grandson,  Thomas  herd  Vaux,  of  Harrowden,  who 
was  possessed  of  it  in  1536,  demised  it  to  Edward  Ashfield,  at  a  rent 
of  £^/ 1/6  per  annum.  In  the  next  year,  1536,  an  A61  of  Parliament 
was  passed  for  the  assurance  of  Stanton  Barry  Manor  to  Henry  viii.  ; 
and  his  son,  Edward  vi.,  in  1547,  ^^  ^*s  coming  to  the  crown,  granted 
it  to  Sir  Thomas  Cawarden,  bowbearer  to  his  father,  together  with  all 
the  lands  and  tenements  demised  to  Ashfield  by  Thomas  Vaux,  Lord 
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Harrowden  ;  notwithstanding  this,  as  the  Lord  Vaux  had  demised  it 
to  Edmund  Ashfield,  as  aforesaid,  the  said  Ashfield  obtained  it  in  fee  ; 
and  died  possessed  tliereof  in  1577 ;  and  was  buried  at  Shenley  Mansel ; 
and,  leaving  only  daughters,  it  came  in  marriage,  with  Avice  his 
second  daughter,  to  Edmund  Lee ;  who  had  issue  by  her,  a  daughter, 
named  Dorothy  ;  and  she  marrying  Sir  John  Temple,  brought  it  to  his 
family ;  and  he  died  possessed  thereof,  23  September  1 632.  About  thirty- 
five  years  afterwards,  it  was  conveyed  to  the  family  of  Wittewrong,  by 
Sir  John  Temple;  in  whose  possession  it  continued,  until  Sir  John 
Wittewrong,  about  1727,  sold  the  manor  to  Sarah  Duchess  of  Marlbor- 
ough :  who  in  1735,  settled  it  on  John  Spencer,  her  grandson;  and  which 
after  her  death,  descended  to  the  Earl  Spencer. 

Sir  John  Wittewrong  had  been  created  a  baronet  2  May  1662  ;  and 
having  made  a  purchase  of  this  estate,  he  built  a  mansion  house,  and 
settled  it  on  his  eldest  son  John  Wittewrong. 

Sir  John  Wittewrong  died  in  1693  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
John,  the  second  baronet,  who  died  in  1697;  who  was  succeeded  by 
his  son^  Sir  John  Wittewrong,  the  third  baronet ;  he,  on  May  1721, 
having  barbarously  murdered  one  Joseph  Griffith,  a  mountebank,  at  the 
Saracen's  Head,  in  Newport  Pagnell,  fled  beyond  seas;  but  came  over 
again,  after  some  years,  into  England,  got  into  the  fleet  prison, 
and  there  died  of  the  wounds  which  he  had  received,  by  being  sadly 
beaten,  in  a  drunken  quarrel,  about  28  March  1743.  This  mountebank, 
Joseph  Griffith,  has  been  sometimes  styled  a  surgeon  at  Charlton,  or 
Chartham,  or  Chatham,  in  Kent. 

After  the  decease  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman,  the  title  came  to 
his  brother,  William  Wittewrong,  who  was  living  in  1754-,  Reappears 
to  have  been  baptised  at  Stanton  Barry  19  December  1697  >  ^^  made 
Governor  of  the  Poor  Knights  at  Windsor  in  August  1760;  and  died 
at  Lambeth  20  January  1761,  as  is  supposed,  without  lawful  issue. 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  Stantonbury, 

The  patronage  of  the  church  was  annexed  to  the  See  of  Lincoln,  by 
grant  from  the  Prior  of  Bradwell  and  his  Convent,  dated  in  1259,  to  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  his  successors.  The  original  deed  is  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  and  a  copy,  in  a  MS.  volume  of 
index  to  the  Lincoln  Library,  m  the  Archives  at  Cambridge. 

The  valor  of  the  vicarage,  in  1534,  was  only  £']\  the  clear  yearly 
value  certified  at  £^0* 

It  is  not  ascertained  by  whom  this  advowson  was  originally  given  to 
the  Monastery  of  Goring,  by  which  it  was  possessed  at  a  very  early 
period  ;  but  it  is  conje<5tured  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  that  found- 
ation by  Brian  Fitz  Count,  who  held  the  Honour  and  Lordship  of 
Walingford  about  1158  ;  and  after  the  ordination  of  the  vicarage,  the 
patronage  of  the  latter  always  attended  the  possession  of  the  manor, 
which  was  purchased  by  Sir  PLdmund  Ashfield  in  1556,  Sir  Edmund 
having  resided  at  Stanton  Barry  in  1551  ;  and  in  1557.  the  advowson 
was  granted  by  Queen    Mary  to   the  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  but  being 
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afterwaids  resumed  by  Elizabeth,  on  her  accession,  that  Queen,  in  the 
10th  year  of  her  reign,  granted  to  Sir  Henr)'  Carey,  Lord  Hunsdon,  the 
reiflory  with  all  tithes,  &c..  formerly  devised  to  William  Hyde,  as  late 
belonging  to  the  Monastery  of  Goring. 

Thi  Church  of  St.  Pcler,  Sinfilonbuty. 

What  is  now  spoken  of  as  the  old  church  is,    externally,  a  small 
unpretentious  edifice,  in  what  has  become  a  beautifully  retired  situation. 
The  building  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  the  latter  being  lower  than 
the  former,  and  of  the  same  length,-    On  the  north  side,  as  appears  by 
two  arches,  now  closed,  was  an  aisle  in  former  limes.     Thest;  arches 
have  thi!  zig-zag  moulding. 
The   south    doorway  has  a 
similar  moulding  ;  and  the 
sedile  on  ihe  east  side  of  the 
porch  is  partly  formed  by  a 
broken  grave  stone,  having 
an  antique  cross  on  it.  There 
is  no  towt'r  or  bell  turrit,  but 
-,  under  the  roof,    above  the 
'  westbeam,withinthechurch, 
hangs  a  small  sanctus  bell. 
There  is  every  evidence  that 
a  tower  or  bell-turret  form- 
erly existed. 

I.ip.icombe  states  that  "the 
whole  fabric  has  been  much 
contraifled,  and  much  of  the 
west  end  of  the  church  yard 
taken  into  the  court  of  the 
mansion  house."  The  nave 
of  the  church  is  lighted  by 
the  west  window,  and  one 
on  the  south  side.  The  pul- 
pit is  of  ofik,  ot^agonai  in 
THB  NORMAN  cHANciL  AECH,  f^™'    with   panelled  sides, 

STABTON  BAERT.  ^'^^  slightly   cBrvcd.      The 

ancient  font  is  large  and 
o<5tangular,  with  trefoil -headed  arches  on  its  sides.  In  the  south  wall 
of  the  nave,  and  near  the  pulpil,  is  a  piscina  and  a  canopied  niche, 
thus  showing  that  there  was  a  chantry  here.  The  chancel  arch  is  the 
best  specimen  of  Norman  stru<5lure  and  decoration  we  have  in  the 
Newport  Hundreds  (see  illustration).  It  is  probably  unique.  Lips- 
comb's description  of  it  is  "it  is  semi-circular  and  recessed,  having  rows 
of  embossed  sculpture  and  zig-zag  variously  ornamented,  resting  on 
pillars  with  chevrons  and  volutes  or  fillets,  each  dissimilar  from  another ; 
the  capitals  beinir  carved,  and  decorated  with  various  figures  and 
mouldings."     The  chancel  is  lighted  by  three  windows,  the  east  being 
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of  three  lights.  In  the  south  wall  is  the  piscina  of  the  high  altar,  in 
good  preservation,  and  close  to  it  is  the  recessed  arch  of  the  sedilia. 
In  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  are  two  singularly  formed  recesses,  or 
ambries.     The  communion  rails  are  slight  and  antique. 

In  the  pavement  within  the  communion  rails  are  three  sepulchral 
slabs  covering  the  remains  of,  an^  inscribed  to  **  Dame  Elianor  Temple, 
relidl  of  Sir  Peter  Temple,  Knt.,"  and  **  eldest  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir 
Tymothy  Tyrill  of  Oakley,  in  this  county,  Knt.,"  who  died  in  1671  in 
her  57th  year ;  **  Charles  Tyrill  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  Sir  Timothy 
Tyrill  of  Oakeley,*'  who  died  in  1694,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age  ;  and 
"  Sir  John  Temple,  Knt.,  and  Dame  Dorothy,  his  first  wife  (tine  of  the 
daughters  and  heyres  of  Edmund  Lea,  Esq.,  late  lord  of  this  manor.)" 
She  departed  this  life  in  1625,  and  he  in  1632.  A  black  marble  slab  is 
inscribed  to  John  Shipton,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1778,  in  his  63r«d  year; 
and  Mary  his  widow,  dt^ceased  in  1 806,  aged  80.  The  lattt-r  was  buried 
in  Christ  Church,  Surrey.  Another  covers  the  grave  of  their  son  and 
daughter,  who  died  in  1758.  There  are  likewise  memorials  of  the  fol- 
lowing persons :  Thomas  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Wolverton,  who  died  in 
1809,  aged  75  ;  Catherine  his  wife,  who  died  in  1829,  aged  84;  Harriet 
Congreve  their  daughter,  who  died  in  1829,  aged  46  ;  Martha,  another 
daughter,  who  died  in  1806,  aged  32  ;  Henrietta  Ann  Congreve,  wife 
of  John  Freer  Congreve,  Esq.,  of  Stony  Stratford,  and  o'ne  of  the 
daughters  of  the  before  mentioned  Thomas  Harrison,  Esq.  (died  in  1 849, 
aged  46);  and  Harriet  Catherine  Congreve,  only  daughter  of  the  said 
John  Freer,  who  departed  this  life  in  183 1,  aged  13  years.  In  the  floor 
of  the  nave  are  the  gravestones  of  the  Rev.  William.  Jenkins,  who  died 
in  1783,  aged  34  years  ;  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Jenkins,  his  wife,  and  daughter 
of  the  above  named  John  Shipton,  Esq.,  who  died  the  day  she  completed 
her  25lh  year,  in  1781.  The  bodies  of  Sir  John  Wittewrong,  the  first 
baronet.  Sir  John,  the  second  baronet,  and  severel  members  of  the  family 
of  the  latter,  were  buried  in  this  church,  but  no  inscription  whatever  is 
placed  over  any  member  of  the  family  except  one  in  the  middle  of  the 
chancel,  inscribed  :  Here  lyeih  the  body,  of  Clare  Wittewronge,  wife 
of  John  Wittewronge,  Esq.,  who  died  the  12th  day  of  Odlober  1669, 
and  with  her  rests  the  Bodys  of  her  two  infant  sons. 

The  mother  with  two  babes  doth  silent  lye 
Within  this  tomb  of  immortality ; 
But  when  the  birth-day  comes,  the  mother  then 
Shall  rise  a  virgin,  and  her  children  men. 

The  old  church  is  still  occasionally  used. 

The  registers  of  this  parish  commence  with  the  year  1658. 

Vicars  of  Stanton  Barry, 

Nicholas  de  Eston  was  presented  in  1225,  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Goring. 
Robert  de  Bekenesfield  was  collated  by  the  bishop,  in  1230,  the  convent  of  Gor- 
ing not  appointing  a  vicar. 
Gervase  died  vicar  in  1297  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Henry  de  Bishopstone,  presented  12  0<ftober,  1297. 
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Henrt  T)£  Collenk  resigned  in  1318 ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

VViLLiAM  I)K  Wok M I NGToN,  presented  1  September,  1318.     At  his  death, 

Wirj.i  \M  (iiFFAKi)  wub  prcbCJilcd  7  January  1345. 

Waltkr  dk  Burchester,  presented  4  July  1349  ;  and  resigning  it,  was  succeeded 

Henry  de  Wythinton,  instituted  5  November  1353  ;  and  on  his  cession, 

John  de  Wouburn  was  presented  3  Febmafy  1358.     On  his  cession, 

Thomas  DE  Pekelesworth  was  presented  3  August,  1360. 

William  Jacob,  presented  by  the  bishop,  on  lapse,  5  March,  1363.  He  resigned 
it,  on  an  exchange  with 

William  de  Beverache,  15  February  1379.     He  resigned ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

John  Desburgh  de  Weldon,  presented  14  December,  1383.  He  exchanged  for 
Draughton,  m  Northamptonshire,  with 

Robert  Wadelyn,  16  Odlober,  1385,  who  resigned  to 

Henry  Dksburgh,  presented  13  December,  1385  ;  who  exchanged  for  Cogenhoe 
Chantry,  with 

John  Younge,  29  August,  1386.  He  exchanged  it  for  Warpesgrove  re<Slory,  in 
Oxfordshire,  with 

John  Aunflet,  8  0<5lober,  1397.  He  exchanged  for  Wedon  Pinkeney,  in  North- 
amptonshire, with 

Robert  Bowcher,  alias  Marshall,  18  April,  1402.  He  exchanged  for  Rugge, 
in  Herts,  with 

Henry  Laventom,  13  April,  1405.    On  his  cession, 

Thomas  Gfx)VFREY  was  presented  21  February,  141 1  ;  and  exchanged  for  Puilcigh, 
in  Essex,  with 

Richard  attk  Water,  21  March  141 2.  He  exchanged  it  for  Gaddesden  redlory, 
in  Herts,  with 

John  Kirkeby,  27  May  1419. 

John  Inge  succeeded  21  May  1425. 

Robert  Marshall,  died  vicar  in  1452  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

William  Whitehead,  18  Odlober,  1452.  He  died  in  1458  ;  and  was  succeeded 
by 

Thomas  Webbe,  presented  16  August,  1458,  as  was 

John  Barnaby,  presented  28  February,  1465. 

William  Newell  resigned  in  1492.     He  was  succeeded  by 

Thomas  (iorge,  or  George,  presented  9  November,  1492.     He  resigned  ;  and 

Thomas  Hyncerlyff  was  presented  12  January,  1493.     At  his  death, 

William  Foster  was  instituted  in  1522,  on  the  presentation  of  the  prior  and  con- 
vent of  Goring ;  as  were  all  his  predecessors,  by  their  title.  He  died  vicar  of 
Bradwell ;  and  was  buried  there  2  June,  1551. 

William  Forman  was  presented  by  William  Hyde,  24  0<^lober,  1551.  At  his 
death. 

James  Shawe  was  presented  in  1560.  He  was  also  vicar  of  Bradwell,  but  was 
turneil  out  of  both  livings  for  being  a  Roman  Catholic. 

John  Yorkk  was  presented  15  January  1570,  by  Avice  Lee. 

John  Whf.lock,  presented  in  1598. 

Peter  Fateat,  presented  in  1624,  in  which  year  he  was  a  witness  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Viscount  Purbeck,  who  lived  at  Stanton  Barry. 

Richard  Erell,  or  Carell,  alias  Earl,  instituted  in  1630,  on  the  presentation 
of  Sir  John  Temple.     He  was  vicar  of  Stowe,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried. 

Joseph  Allen,  presented  21  November  1635,  by  Thomas  Temple. 

Samuel  Maccarness,  instituted  24  November  1641,  on  the  presentation  of  Peter 
Temple.  He  lived  at  Great  Linford  when  he  served  this  cure;  and  died  at 
Stony  Stratford,  where  he  was  buried  6  November  1662.  He  was  great-grand- 
father of  Mr.  Maccarness,  redlor  of  Havcrsham. 

John  LoCKWOiH)  was  returned  in  1650,  to  serve  the  cure,  valued  at  ;^20. 

VV'iLMAM  Pkarse  was  presented  6  May  1663,  by  Sir  John  Wittewrong,  knight,  and 
in  16O7,  was  made  re<^lor  of  Simpson. 

I?AMi:p:l  Freeman,  presented  18  January  1667,  by  the  same  patron.     He  was  vicar 
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of  Olney.     On  his  cession, 
John  Mason,  m.a.,  was  presenteil  21  Oiflobet  1668,  by  tliesame[Rifmn.   He  qiiflEtl 

for  Water  Slralford  rfflon-,  ■•  and  w.is  a  j>ri.-.H  ciilliusiast."     He  MOiiI  otlalimil 

1647,  into  YorlisHre,  his  life  beinp  enilangercd  on  account  ofliia  lo)alIy  lo  Kinj; 

Charles,  and  he  narrowly  excaped  being  murdered  by  the  rebels. 
John  Howard,  m.a.,  presented  8  April  i'>75,  by  the  same  patron.     He  quitted  it 

for  Newport  Pagnell.    Oo  his  cession, 
John  Hamuat,  b.a.,  was  presented  17  March  i6;8,  by  the  same  patron  ;  and  left 

it  for  EmminglDn,  io  Oxfordshire.     On  his  resignation, 
Robert  Woodward,  b.a.  was  presented  15  Tune  [685,  and  dieit  at  Salford,  +  Mny 

'  738,  aged  7;.    He  kept  a  school  at  Aspley.     He  quitted  this  livinjj  loii;;  before 

his  death  ;  and 
John  Tompkins  was  presented  12  March  i;o6,  bv  Sir  John  Wiiiewrong,  bart.     He 

was  reftor  of  Wolslon  Parva  ;  and  drowned  fiimseff,  2  December  1 734. 
EriMiJNi*  Smith,  b.a.,  curate  of  Simpson,  succeeded  in  January  1734,  beiny  induflcd 

10  April  following,  on  the  presentation  of  Sarah  Duchess  of  Marlborough.     He 

was  curate  of  Broughton  when  he  was  made  rc6lor  of  Wolyeilon.     He  died  in 

November  1781,  at  his  vicarage  house  at  Wolverton,  and  wasbnried  in  thechan- 

JOHN  Shifton,  b.a.,  succeeded  on  the  presentation  of  his  brother.  James  Shipton, 
their  father  having  obtained  the  presentation  as  (lie  lessee  of  the  es(ale  under 
Earl  Spencer,  to  whom  he  had  been  steward.  At  his  death,  he  was  succeeded 
by 

Henrv  Readk  QiiARTLEV,  presented  4  March  1842.     Hcwa-s  .ilso  vicar  ofWoIver- 
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^>REA'r  LINFORD,  or  Litiford  Magna,  probably  derived  its 
wW     name  from  a  ford  over  the  river  which  might  have   borne  the 

AK  name  of  Z/«.  The  parish  is  divided  from  Little  Linford,  on 
the  north,  by  the  river  Ouse  ;  is  bounded  on  the  north-east, 
by  Newport  Pagnell ;  on  the  south-east,  by  Willen  ;  and  on  the  west, 
by  Stantonbury.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  1830  acres;  and  the  popu- 
lation in  1 89 1,  was  481. 

Great  Linford  is  in  the  petty  sessional  divi.-.ion,  county  court  distridl, 
and  rural  deanery  of  Newport  Pagnell ;  arch-deaconry  of  Buckingham; 
^nd  diqcese  of  Oxford. 

The  Grand  Jundlion  Canal  has  a  course  of  upwards  two  miles  through 
the  parish,  with  three  bridges  over  it. 

The  village  is  compadl  and  neat,  and  is  distant  about  two  miles 
w.s.w.  from  Newport  Pagnell ;  and  two  and  a  half  miles  east  from 
Wolverton.  There  is  a  station  here  on  the  Newport  Pagnell  and  Wol- 
verton  branch  of  the  London  &  North-Westcrn  railway. 

The  parish  was  enclosed  about  the  year  1658. 

Manorial  History  of  Gnat  Linford, 

At  the  general  survey  of  the  kingdom,  made  bv  William  the  Con- 
queror, there  were  in  Great  Linford,  two  distinct  manors,  each  con- 
sisting of  two  hides  and  a  virgate  and  a  half  of  land,  both  in  the 
possession  of  Hugh  de  Bolebec,  who  held  one  of  them  as  the  feudatory 
tenant  of  Walter  Giffard,  Earl  of  Buckingham,  as  part  of  the  Honour 
of  GifFard  ;  and  the  other,  diredlly  as  the  immediate  tenant  of  the 
crown. 

Besides  these  two  manors,  there  was  also  one  virgate  of  land  held 
by  Robert,  under  William  Fitz  Ausculf,  holden  of  the  fee  of  Newport, 
as  part  of  the  Honour  of  Dudley  ;  and  two  hides  of  the  Earl  of  Mor- 
ton, by  Ranulph,  a  feudatory  tenant ;  these  two  hides  were  afterwards 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  Honour  of  Berkhamstead. 

Whether  the  virgate  of  land  holden  under  William  Fitz  Ausculf  were 
subsequently  annexed  to  Newport  Pagnell  or  not  is  not  ascertained  ; 
but  the  tithes  of  it  were  given  to  the  priory  of  Tickford ;  for,  in  1291, 
the  prior  of  Tickford  brought  his  adlion  against  the  redlor  of  Great 
Linford,  for  taking  away  the  tithe  arising  on  this  portion  of  land  ;  and 
recovered  damages  for  the  wrong. 

The  lands  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  as  surveyed  in  Sigelai  Hundred,  m 
the  lands  mentioned  in  the  survey,  are  described  has  holden  of  that 
earl,  by  Ranulf,  and  taxed  at  two  hides.    There  were  two  carucates  in 
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the  hands  of  four  villeins  and  three  bordars  ;  and  also  one  servant  and 
two  carucates  of  pasture,  valued  constantly  at  40  shillings.  Tjiis  land 
had  been  holden  by  two  men  of  Alric  Fitz  Coding  ;  and  they  could 
sell  it. 

The  land  of  William  Fitz  Ausculf  was  holden  as  one  virgate ;  there 
were  two  oxgangs  and  one  villein ;  valued  then  and  constantly  at  two 
shillings.  This  land  had  been  holden  by  Grimbald,  a  man  of  Bis ;  and 
he  could  sell  it. 

The  land  of  Hugh  de  Bolebec  was  called  the  manor  of  Linford, 
holden  by  himself,  taxed  as  two  hides  and  one  virgate  and  a  half.  One 
carucate  in  the  demesne ;  and  five  villeins  with  two  bordars  having 
one  carucate  of  pasture ;  then  valued  at  twenty  shillings  ;  but  in  the 
time  of  Edward  at  forty  shillings.  This  manor  had  formerly  belong<^d 
to  three  thanes,  who  could  give  or  sell  it. 

The  land  of  Walter  Giifard  here,  was  surveyed  in  Rovelai  Hundred 
(not  in  Sigelai,  like  the  estates  of  the  Earl  Morton,  William  Fitz  Aus- 
culf, and  Hugh  de  Bolebec,  his  contcmpories,  although  it  was  holden 
under  him  by  Hugh,  who  is  always  presumed  to  have  been  the  same 
Hugh  de  Bolebec  who  held  the  other  manor  in  his  own  right,  of  the 
king  himself) ;  and  is  descnbed  in  extent,  as  two  hides,  one  virgate 
and  a  half,  constituting  this  manor ;  there  being  five  carucates,  one  in 
the  demesne  ;  and  sixteen  villeins  with  two  bordars  having  four  earn-, 
cates.  There  were  four  servants,  and  four  carucates  of  pasture,  valued 
at  three  pounds  ;  when  he  first  held  it,  at  forty  shillings ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Edward,  at  four  pounds.  This  manor,  Alric  Fitz  Coding  had 
himself  holden,  and  could  sell  it. 

The  two  hides  which  formed  a  part  of  the  Honour  of  Berkhamp- 
stead,  were  holden  by  Ralph  Mareshall  in  the  time  of  Henry  iii. 

The  two  manors  belonging  to  the  Honours  of  Giffard  and  %Bolebec, 
came  on  his  death,  to  Hugh  de  Bolebec,  his  eldest  son ;  who  in  1 145, 
founded  the  abbey  of  Wobum  in  Bedfordshire,  for  Cistertian  monks  ; 
and  diredled  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  at  Medmenham,  as  a  cell  to 
Wobum.  He  died  in  1 1 64,  and  probably,  left  a  son  in  minority,  who 
did  not  long  survive  him  ;  for,  in  this  year,  Walter  Bolebec,  his  brother, 
gave  one  hundred  marks  to  the  king,  for  the  wardship  of  his  nephew  ; 
but  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of  his  brother's  lands  in  his  own 
right  in  the  year  following,  when  he  made  a  return  of  the  knight's  fees  - 
held  by  him,  on  occasion  of  the  assessment  for  the  king's  ai^  lo  marry 
his  eldest  daughter. 

Walter  de  Bolebec  died  before  1185,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  Isa- 
bel, then  nine  years  of  age  ;  whose  wardships  Alberic  de  Vere,  Earl. of 
Oxford,  obtained  ;  and  in  1 190,  he  gave  the  king  500  marks,  that, his 
second  son,  Robert,  might  take  her  to  wife.  The  marriage  took  place 
accordingly ;  and  thus  this  property  was  brought  into,  the  family  of 
Veres,  Earls  of  Oxford,  under  whom  it  was  holden  till  the  abolition  of 
feudal  services.  ,      ..  \ 

The  first  of  these  tenants  noticed  in  records,  is  Radulphus  Cibbe- 
win,  returned  by  Walter  Bolebec  among  his  feudatory  tenants  in  1 1 65 ; 
and  his  holding  is  stated  to  be  of  the  old  feofifment,  that  is,  of  a  d^te. 
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a.s  early  as  tiie  time  of  Henry  i.  This  family  continued  to  hold  Great 
Linford  till  the  reign  of  Henry  in.,  and  were  the  founders  of  the  church 
JMTC  ;  one  of  them,  named  (ieolTrey,  was  recftor  in  1215  ;  and  he  pre- 
scnteil  his  clerk  to  the  vicarage,  then  newly  constituted,  in  1220  ;  but 
there  appear  no  farther  traces  of  this  family. 

Tlie  next  possessor  of  these  manors  was  Ralph  Pipard,  called  also 
Kalph  Filz  Nicholas,  for  the  identity  of  the  person  who  bore  both  these 
names  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  records.  In  what  manner  they 
came  into  Ids  possession,  it  does  not  appear;  but  he  paid  scutage  for 
them  in  1234.  He  is  also  stated  to  have  holden  them  in  1254,  and 
ihey  then  lonn<'<i  part  of  the  manor  of  Bolebec.  When  he  died,  is 
uncertain,  lor  the  inquisition  taken  after  his  death  has  not  been  dis- 
covered ;  but  he  was  .succeeded  by  a  son  of  both  his  names. 

Tlie  second  Kalph  Pipard,  who  held  these  manors,  died  possessed 
of  them  in  1309  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  John,  his  son,  who,  having  no 
male  issue,  levied  a  fine  of  his  lands  in  the  following  year;  by  virtue 
of  which,  these  manors  passed  to  his  daughter,  who  was  married  to 
Ktimund  le  HoteKr,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Ormonde.  The  time  of 
the  death  of  John  Pipard.  and  of  his  daughter,  is  not  ascertained;  but 
John  I^ipard  must  havi-  died  before  1316,  for  then,  Edmund  le  Boteler 
hrul  a  grant  of  free  warren  in  part  of  Pipard's  lands,  and  the  wife  of 
lioteler,  before  the  end  of  the  same  reign.  In  1328,  her  son  James, 
earl  of  (Jrmonde,  was  in  jxjssession  of  her  estates  ;  and  in  his  de- 
scendants,  the  Hotelers,  this  manor  continued,  till  the  attainder  of 
James  Boteler,  earl  of  Ormonde  (created  also  earl  of  Wilts  in  1452),  in 
146 1  ;  by  which  event,  it  came  to  the  crown,  and  was,  in  1465,  granted 
to  Richard  Middleton,  and  his  male  heirs ;  and  afterwards,  in  1474,  to 
Gerard  Camzion.  About  ten  years  afterwards,  the  scene  being  changed, 
on  the  accession  of  Henry  vii.,  the  Botelers  were  restored  to  their 
lands ;  and  Thomas  Boteler,  earl  of  Ormonde,  the  last  of  the  name, 
became  proprietor  of  the  manor ;  who  leaving  no  male  issue,  it  came, 
in  mairiage  with  hi§  eldest  daughter,  Anne,  to  Sir  George  St.  Leger, 
vho,  surviving  her  husband,  had  livery  thereof;  which,  on  her  death, 
5  June  1532,  was  granted  to  her  grand-son,  John  St.  Leger;  but,  he 
lieing  compelled  to  surrender  his  right  and  inheritance  in  1544  (temp. 
Henry  vni.).  to  tbat  prince,  and  accept  in  lieu  thereof,  certain  abbey 
lands  in  exchange  (among  which  was  the  priory  of  Canonsleigh,  in 
Devonshire),  this  manor  thus  became  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
crown;  and,  being  made  parcel  of  the  Honour  of  Ampthill,  was,  as 
such,  granted  by  patent,  dated  17  March  155 1,  to  his  sister  Elizabeth  ; 
who,  soon  after,  coming  to  the  crown,  by  letters  patent,  dated  29  Jan- 
uary 1560,  granted  it  in  fee,  with  other  estates,  to  Richard  Campion, 
and. John  Thompson,  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  Exchequer;  and  on 
partition  between  them,  this  became  the  purparty  of  the  latter,  who 
■died  possessed  thereof,  3  April  1597,  aged  76,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  Husband  Crawley  church,  in  Bedfordshire,  leaving  it  in 
jointure  to  Dorothy,  his  wife  ;  on  whose  decease,  in  1620,  it  descended 
to  his  grand-son,  John  Thompson,  alterwards  knighted.  About  1632, 
.te  ^d  i^  JD  Sir  Robert  Napier,  the  first  baronet  of  that  family  (pur- 
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chaser  also  of  Luton  Hoo,  in  Bedfordshire) ;  and  he  gave  it  to  his 
second  son,  Richard  Napier,  who  settled  here,  wiih  iiis  family,  in  1634  : 
but  not  having  a  sufficient  title,  as  he  conceived,  he  obtained  a  con- 
veyance of  it,  by  deed  dated  21  February  1653,  ^^om  his  elder  brother ,^ 
Sir  Robert  Napier  of  Luton,  who  therein  conveyed  the  lordship  and 
manor  ot  Great  Linford  to  the  said  Robert  Napier,  who  took  the  de- 
gree of  dodlor  of  medicine  at  Oxford  in  1642,  and  had  tlie  honour  of 
knighthood  conferred  upon  him  about  the  same  time.  He  departed 
this  life  17  January  1675,  at  Basselsleigh,  near  Abingdon,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  church  here  19  January  following,  having  left  tliis  manor 
to  his  son,  Richard  Napier;  who,  about  1683,  sold  it  to  Sir  William 
Pritchard,  knight,  alderman  of  London,  for  about  i^  19,500,  who  died 
possessed  hereof  in  1704,  and  bequeathed  it,  after  his  wife's  decease, 
to  his  two  nephews,  Richard  Uthwatt  and  Daniel  King.  Richard 
Uthwatt  having  purchased  Daniel  King's  interest,  died  possessed  there- 
of in  171 9 ;  and  it  descended  to  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  Thomas  Uth- 
watt, who  held  the  same  in  17^2;  and,  dying  in  1754,  leli  an  only 
daughter,  Catherine,  who  was  married  to  Matthew  Knapp,  of  Little 
Linford.  Henry  Uthwatt,  of  Great  Linford,  having  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Chester,  baronet,  of  Chicheley,and  sister  of  Sir 
Charles  Chester,  baronet,  deceased,  and  having  no  issue,  bequeathed, 
by  will,  this  estate,  after  the  decease  of  his  wife,  to  his  god-son  and 
relation  Henry  Uthwatt  Andrewes.  On  the  decease  of  the  said 
Catherine  Uthwatt,  lady  of  this  manor,  and  widow  of  the  aforesaid 
Thomas  Uthwatt  (whom  she  survived  only  some  few  years),  the  esiajLe 
came  in  18 10,  to  Henry  Uthwatt  Andrewes,  who  took  the  surname 
of  Uthwatt  only,  and  whose  descendant  still  resides  here. 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great  Linford, 

The  advowson  had  been  always  appendant  to  the  manor,  until  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  who,  by  letters  patent,  dated  2  May  1560, 
granted  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  church,  to  William  Button  and 
Thomas  Estcourt ;  but  when  the  manor  was  purchased  in  1632,  by  the 
family  of  Napier,  the  adyowson  was  again  re-united  by  his  purchase. 
Sir  William  Pritchard,  knight  and  alderman  of  London  (who  afterwards 
became  the  possessor  of  the  estate),  and  Dame  Sarah  his  wife,  were 
most  liberal  benefadlors,  not  only  to  the  parish,  but  to  the  fabric  of 
the  church,  in  which  is  a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory.  Sarah, 
his  relidt,  in  1708,  and  her  two  nephews,  Daniel  King  and  Richard 
Uthwatt,  repaired  and  decorated  the  church,  entirely  rebuilding  the 
chancel,  at  the  expence  of  about  ;^i,2oo. 

The  redlory  consists  of  fourteen  acres  of  glebe  land,  in  arable,  with 
eleven  acres  of  pasture,  a  yard  and  a  garden  of  about  two  and  a  half 
acres ;  and  a  claim  of  exemption  from  the  tithes  for  the  great  meadow, 
having  been  allowed  by  the  latter  incumbents. 

The  present  approximate  value  of  the  living  is  ;^3io,  and  the  real 
nett  value  ;^i83  per  annum. 

A  feast  or  wake  is  annually  kept  in  Christmas  week. 
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Rectors  of  Great  Lin  ford, 

GALFR4i)US  DE  GiBfiEWiN  was  re<5tor  of  Linford  Magna  about  1215,  when  it  was 

Qiade  a  vicarage. 
RiCARDUS,  capellanus  presented  per  Galfridum  de  Gibbe^vin  ordinatam  de  novo  per 

£pm.  1220. 
Walter  de  Bruges  died  re<$tor  in  1277. 

John  de  Linford  was  presented  by  BLalph  Pipard,  12  January  1277. 
Thomas  Collingworth  died  1308  ;  he  was  succeeded  by 
William  dr  Hillum,  presented  by  Ralph  Pipard,  in  1308.     He  resigned. 
William  Nkth field,  presented  in  1322,  by  £dmund  Boteler. 
Thomas  de  Haselwood,   presented  9  December   13 17,  by  the  feoffees  of  Sir 

Edmund  de  Boteler. 
Walter  de  Northfield  was  presented   10  December  1325,  by  the  king.     He  re- 
signed ;  and 
James  Lawles  was  presented  6  March  1328,  on  the  presentation  of  James,  Earl  of 

Ormonde.     At  his  death, 
Jeffrey  de  Alveton  was  presented  i6  Odlober  1332,  by  James  le  Boteler,  Earl  of 

Ormonde  ;  he  exchanged  it  for  Hanborough,  in  Oxfordshire,  with 
Alexander  Quapplode,  who  was  presented  7  September  1336,  by  the  attorney  of 

James  Boteler,  Earl  of  Ormonde  ;  he  died  in  1341 ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
William  de  Bromley,  presented  3  August  1341,  by  Eleanor,  Countess  of  Ormonde. 

At  his  death, 
Henry  Rys  was  presented  9  February  1349,  by  Sir  Thomas  de  Dagworth;  he  ex- 
changed for  Westbury  vicarage,  in  Hereford  Diocese,  with 
John  Woodward,  30  June  1368;  he  exchanged  for  Great  Braddel,  in  Norwich 

Diocese,  with 
Richard  Gedington,  25  January  1369 ;  who  exchanged  for  Northfield,  in  Worces- 
ter Diocese,  with 
Thomas  Bay,  presented  4  May  137 1,  and  exchanged  for  Holcote,  with 
John  Wryght,  20  September  1380,  on  the  presentation  of  John  Kingsfield.    He 

exchanged  for  Walkerne,  in  Hertfordshire,  with 
John  Peckel,  who  was  presented    16  Odlober   1385,   by   Tames  Butler,   Earl  of 

Ormonde.     He  exchanged  for  Histon  St.  Andrew,  in  Ely  Diocese,  with 
Thomas  Haxey,  who  was  presented  3  November  1390,  by  Ann  Countess  of  Ormonde, 

He  resigned  being  beneficed  in  York  Cathedral,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Nicholson  Lode,  who  was  presented    11  May  139 1,  by  James  Butler,    Earl  of 

Ormonde.     He  resigned  ;  and 
Simon  Gaunstede  was  presented  17  Januaiy  1392,  on  the  same  presentation.    He 

died  in  1423,  Archdeacon  of  Wilts  ;  and 
John  Marescall  was  presented  i  April  1393,  by  the  Earl  of  Ormonde's  attorney. 
John  Coke  was  presented  20  May  1445,  ^X  Janies  Earl  of  Ormonde.     At  his  deatn, 
Henry  Middleton  was  presented  19  April  1469,  by  Richard  Middleton,  of  Norton 

Davey,  and  the  Lady  Maud  his  wife.     He  died  ;  and 
Thomas  Smithson,  ll.b.,  was  presented  27  June  1491,  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ormonde 

.  He  died  ;  and 
John  Ledbury  was  presented  3  July  1506,  by  the  Earl  of  Onnonde.     He  resigned ; 

and 
Bryan  Darley  was  presented  and  instituted  3  March  15 18,  by  Anne  St.  Leger, 

called  '*  Dr.  Darley"  in  1526.     He  died  ;  and 
Thomas  St.  Leger  was  presented  in  August  1527,  by  Anne  St.  Leger,  relidl  of  Sir 

Thomas  Ormonde.     On  his  cession, 
John  Cottisford  was  presented  and  instituted  26  September  1529,  on  the  presen- 
•    tation  of  Anne  St.  Leger.     He  was  rec^tor  of  Ekeney-cum-Petsoc  in  1536.      On 

his  resignation. 
Thomas  Aitwell  was  presented  29  0<5lober  1535,  by  the  same  patron.     On  his 

cession, 
Christopher  Daniel  was  presented  22  January  1540,  by  Robert  Annesley,  of  New* 

port  Pagnell,  exconcessionc  Johannis  St.  Leger,  Arm. 
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Adam  Winter  was  presented  26  August  1554,  by  John  Lambum,  patron /fi0  hoc 
vice. 

John  Longland  was  presented  30  Apri]  1574,  on  the  presentation  of  John  Trough- 
ton.  He  died  in  1589 ;  and  was  buried  at  Tinge  wick,  where  he  was  also  redlor; 
being  likewise  archdeacon  of  Bucks. 

Richard  Sandy  alias  Napier,  was  presented  12  March  1589,  by  Edward  Kimp- 
ton,  merchant  tailor  of  London.  He  was  buried  here,  16  April  1634.  He 
was  a  very  remarkable  chara<5ter.  Having  studied  physic  and  astrology,  he 
professed  the  pracSlice  of  those  sciences  in  conjun<5tion  with  the  cure  of  the 
souls.  His  pracSlice  as  a  physician  become  very  extensive,  it  being  given  out 
that  he  held  communion  with  the  Angel  Gabriel,  and  could  foretell  the  death 
or  recovery  of  his  patients.  This  procured  him  considerable  credit  in  a  super- 
stitious age,  and  he  was  resorted  to  by  persons  of  the  first  rank  and  distin<5tion. 
In  the  Parish  Register  his  interment  is  thus  entered,  **  April  15,  1634.  Buried, 
Mr.  Richard  Napier,  rector,  the  most  renowned  physician  both  of  soul  and 
body."  Dr.  Napier's  papers  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ashmole,  and  are 
now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  at  Oxford. 

Thfx>dorick  (GrRAVius,  M.A.,  presented  7  September  1634,  by  Richard  Napier.  He 
was  re<5tor  1640  and  1650.  It  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons,  18 
June  1642,  that  Mr.  Theoi  orick  Gravius,  re<5tor  of  the  parish  church  of  Great 
Linford,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  shall  have  liberty  to  go  beyond  the  seas,  with 
one  servant  and  his  trunk  ;  provided  he  carry  no  prohibited  goods. 

George  Kindleton  was  presented  18  May  1 661,  by  Sir  Richard  Napier,  knight. 

John  Fountaine,  m.a.,  was  presented  16  May  1663,  on  the  same  presentation.  He 
was  also  redlor  of  Wooiston,  and  was  buried  here,  i  September  1677. 

John  Kilpin,  m.a.,  was  presented  12  September  1677,  by  Thomas  Napier.  He 
was  buried  at  Newport  Pagnell,  10  March  i<  98.     At  his  decease 

Richard  Lee,  m.a.,  was  presented  25  May  1698,  by  Sir  William  Pritchard,  knight, 
alderman  of  London.     He  resigned ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

John  Coles,  m.a.,  instituted  4  February  1699,  on  the  same  presentation. 

Samuel  Barton,  b.a.,  was  indu<5led  18  0(^ober  1748,  and  presented  by  Thomas 
Uthwatt,  on  the  death  of  John  Coles.  He  died  24  May  1755,  **  Knights- 
bridge,  where  he  had  removed  trom  London  for  the  benefit  of  the  air ;  and  was 
buried  at  Great  Brickhill.  He  had  been  redlor  of  Emberton  from  17J.2  to 
J  753.  holding  that  recitory  till  Mr.  Robert  Pomfret  was  old  enough  to  take  it. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Barton,  re<itor  of  Great  Brickhill. 

Robert  Chapman,  m.a.,  redtor  ot  Little  Wooiston,  was  presented  9  November  1755, 
on  the  death  of  Barton,  by  Thomas  Uthwatt,  and  instituted  9  November  1755. 
He  died  vicar  of  Ravenstone,  1785.     On  his  cessigp 

Lawson  Shann,  ll.b.,  was  presented  20  August  1762^^  by  Sir  Roger  Newdigate, 
baronet,  and  William  Bagot,  in  trust  for  Frances  Uthwatt,  the  widow  of 
Thomas  Uthwatt.     At  his  decease 

Edmund  Smith,  m.a.,  was  presented  21  July  1770,  by  Sir  William  Bagot,  bart., 
and  Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  bart  ,  and  indu<5led  21  July  1770.  He  died  redlor 
of  Tyringham  in  1 789. 

William  Smith,  m.a.,  was  presented  by  the  same  patrons,  on  his  father's  resigna 
tion,  and  indu<5led  18  July  1786.     At  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by 

Francis  Litchfield,  m.a.,  presented  in  1836,  by  the  Rev.  William  Andrewes, 
M.A.,  redloi  of  Lillingston  Dayrell,  and  vicar  of  Stowe. 

Sidney  Herbert  Williams,  was  presented  in  1876.    He  died  30  December  1899, 

7 he  Church  of  Si.  Andrew ^  Great  Linford. 

The  church  is  in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  but  it  has  been  very 
much  disfigured.  The  tower  is  low  and  embattled,  and  contains  six 
good  bells,  inscribed  : 

First :  HENRICUS   UTHWATT  ARMIGER  ME  SUIS   SUMPTIBUS  HIC 
COLLORARI  CURAVIT  1756. 
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SfcoKd:  QUOD  SIT  SACRA  DIES  PRIMO  DENUNCIO  MANE  ir-f'- 

Third:  DET  SONITUM   PLENUM  DEUS  ET  MODULAMEN  AM.-ENUM 

J:EAYRE  St  NEOTS  FECIT  1756. 
Fourth:  AD  TEMPLUM  PER  ME   POPULUS   PROPERARE   JUBETUR 

«7S6- 
^i/»A  .■  CONJUGIUM   PARTUS    HYSTERIA   FESTA    DECORO    ANNO. 

DOMINI  1756. 
Sixth  :  ME  RESONARE  JUBENT  HOMINUM  MORS  CONERO  FUNUS. 
Round  lip  :  Quinque  qua^  maiimi  sunt  ponderis  campanar  (quibus  simul  ad- 
dita  fuit  noQ  parra  meUlli  moles)  de  novo  sunt  conslatx  sumplibus  Henrici 
Uthwalt  armigeri.  Anno  Dmni  1756.  Joscpho  Ejiyre  arlifice.  Robert 
Chapman  rectore.  Philipo  Ward  loanne  Rawlins  a^ituis. 
Sanctm:  1753- 

The  weight  of  the  six  bells  is  bo  cwt.,  aid  they  were  made  from  the 
original  and  ancient  peal  of  live,  in  the  year  175b. 

There  are  two  traditions  of  fatal  accidents  having  occurred  in  the 
belfry.  In  one  case,  after  the  bells  had  been  rung  for  a  short  time 
blood  was  noticed  running  down  one  of  the  ropes,  and  it  was  found 
that  a  man,  who  had  been  among  the  bells  unknown  to  the  ringers, 
had  been  killed.  The  other  accident  is  said  to  have  happened  to  one 
of  the  ringers  who  was  carried  up  by  the  rope  of  the  fourth  bell. 

The  lower,  nave,  and 
aisles  are  covered  with 
lead  and  embattled ;  the 
ch  an  cell  s  tiled.  There 
is  a  porch  on  the  north 
side  having  a  deeply 
recessed  doorway,  a 
groined  ceiling,  and  an 
upper  chamber  or  par- 
vis,  the  porch  is  now 
used  as  a  vestry.  The 
south  aisle  is  divided 
from  the  nave  by  three 
pointed  arches,  and  the 
north  aisle  by  two. 

The  tracery  of  all  the 
windows  has  been  de- 
stroyed. Those  on  the 
north  side  have  rich 
four  -  leaved  flowers 
round  the  outer  mould- 
There  are  eight 
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tory  of  the  nave.  The 
tower  arch,  which  is 
built  up,  is  pointed  and 
rests  upon  clustered 
columns.  The  west 
window  is  small  and  of  two  lights. 
The  font  is  modem  and  lined  with  marble.  The  chancel  is  small  and 
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is  eDtered  through  a  pointed  arch,  which  rests  upon  clustered  columns 
of  smaller  dimensions  than  those  of  the  tower  arch. 

Tliere  are  three  very  fine  and  well  preserved  brasses,  with  effigies  in 
civil  dress.  The  first  of  these"  is  upon  a  grey  marble  slab  near  the 
communion  rails,  to  the  memory  of  the  Uvedall  family,  is  as  illustrat- 
ed on  the  preceding  page. 

The  second  brass  lies  in  a  slab  of  grey  marble  in  the  centre  of  the 
nave,  and  is  to  the  memory  of  Roger  Hunt  and  family.  Below  the 
inscription  at  their  feet  are  places  for  children,  both  male  and  female, 
whicli  are  erased  and  have  been  lost.  Above  the  heads  are  two 
shields  ;  in  that  over  the  man,  ^^u  mmfi  ;  in  the  other,  over  the  wo- 
man, JilaJtj  ^elpt.  Round  the  whole  stone  is  a  fillet  of  brass,  with  this 
inscription  :  tinitt  ^lo  ^mmiibus  ^agtri  ^nnt  iSt  ^o^annt  %ioiis  ^mt 
(!Jui  SJuiiltm  ^ognus  tfbijt  Bibtsimo  Strtin  pit  .  .  .  o  Jommi  HUUima 
€€i.€°  SifluHgtnmo  ttnio  ^uonrni  J^mmubas  ^ro^tnr  ^niB  ^  $1  A  |t 
gfen  glme  i'a&a  Jtljit. 


|)tTc  litt^  j  Irolbcn  unlrcr  1^  stone  §  iELagii  ^nst  &  |o^aiu  )ps  W.iSt 

<6l  Inmost  ^ro^ic  castes  a  lont  ^'C^is  C^it^c  Wae  pabt'b  sotm  Hff  jf  lifft 

^Imig^g  jhn  sitlijiig  in  Iidik  ^  On  faol^e  their  sonlts  lo  (rabt  nug 

^s  t^ou  cuingst  from  jjifatter  n  lont  ^  W.t  iii  precious  blooir  mangE  Eonlc  to  bj; 

The  eight  line  inscription  at  the  foot  of  the  effigies  of  this  memorial 
is  the  most  curious  of  any  in  the  Hundreds,  especially  the  third  and 
fourth  lines. 
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The  third  brass  is  upon  a  slab  in  the  centre  of  the  north  aisle  and 
to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Malyn  and  his  family.  Below  the  inscrip- 
tion at  the  feet  of  the  man  and  the  woman  is  a  brass  of  their  dau(>hter. 
that  of  the  son  has  been  erased  ;  likewise  the  fillet  with  its  inscription, 
that  surrounded  the  slab,  which  bears  evidence  of  having  other  brasses 
attached  to  it ;  whether  anns,  or  shields  bearing  wording,  is  not  known. 


•f  jfottr  t^ite  pni{!  for  l^t  eohI  of  ^^omm  IPalgn  got 
ti[Iina'£  tilgjHbd^  t!**  ^B^  ^^^\l  t'^omia  bgcit  l^t  tb  bag 
of  btctbtr  ■^°  Irm  '^''1t°veiifn°im  b^os  aiml  j^  ^nbc  nug. 


In  the  chancel,  and  near  to  the  Uvedall  brass,  is  an  inscription  to 
Edward  Harrison.  Gent.,  who  died  in  1676.  On  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel  is  a  neat  and  elegant  tablet  of  white  marble,  to  the  memory  of 
the  Rev.  John  Coles  (and  Anne  his  wife)  upwards  of  +8  years  re»Sor  of 
this  church,  who  died  in  1748,  in  his  82nd  year.     There  is  likewise  in 
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the  chance] »  a  neat  marble  memorial  of  the  Rev.  William  Smyth,  who 
for  upwards  of  5 1  years  was  redlor  of  this  parish,  and  who  departed 

this  life  in  1837,  ^^  ^^^  77^^  7^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^S^-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
north  aisle  there  is  an  elegant  marble  tablet  to  Sir  Wm.  Pritchard,  Knt., 
who  died  in  1704,  in  his  74th  year.  He  lies  buried  in  a  vault  beneath ; 
likewise  Lady  Sarah,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Francis  Cooke,  Esq.,  of 
Kingsthorpe,  Northamptonshire,  and  their  only  son,  William,  who  died 
in  1685,  in  the  16th  year  of  his  age.  At  the  east  end  of  the  aisle,  is  a 
handsome  marble  tablet  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Uthwatt, 
Esq.,  who  died  in  1754,  aged  61  ;  and  to  Catherine,  his  wife,  daughter 
of  Richard  Dalton,  Esq.,  of  Walesby,  Lincolnshire,  who  died  in  1769, 
aged  74  years.  There  is  likewise  in  the  aisle  a  large  medallion  in 
marble  (by  Westmacott)  affixed  to  the  wall  and  inscribed  *'  Sacred  to 
the  memory  of  Catherine  Knapp,  reli<5l  of  Matthew  Knapp,  Esq.,  of 
Little  Lynford,  and  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Catherine  Uthwatt,"  who 
died  in  1794,  aged  69  years.  There  are  several  members  of  the  Napier 
and  Uthwatt  families  buried  in  the  church. 

The  Register  begins  in  1554,  ^^^^^  which  the  following  extradl  was 
made : 

17C4.  Aug.  8,  Tho**  Uthwatt,  Esq.  This  polite  and  accomplished  Gent,  who  had 
tiavelled  through  France  and  Italy,  and  had  been  High  Sheriff  for  this  Co.  having 
been  at  times  disordered  in  his  mind,  cut  his  own  throat,  and  died  a  few  hours  after, 
at  his  house  in  this  parish.  He  left  a  D'*  only,  behind  him,  the  wife  of  Matthew 
Knapp  of  Little  Linford,  Esq. 

77ie  Manor  Himst  of  Great  Linford, 

The  manor  house,  now  called  Great  Linford  Place,  was  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Uthwatt,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  William  tJthwatt,  who  was 
head  of  the  ancient  family  of  Andrewes  of  Lathbury  (see  page  209). 
He  was  redtor  of  Maids  Moreton,  vicar  of  Stowe,  domestic  chaplain  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  chaplain  to  the  and  regiment 
of  the  Bucks  yeomanry,  and  a  county  magistrate.  He  died  20  Sep- 
tember 1877,  aged  84  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  yard,  on  the 
north  side,  where  a  tomb-stone  marks  the  place  of  his  interment.  The 
estate  came  to  him  through  Rich.  Uthwatt,  who,  as  stated  in  the  account 
of  Lathbury,  intermarried  with  the  family  of  Andrewes  of  that  place. 
The  Rev.  W.  A.  Uthwatt  married  the  daughter  and  coheir  of  the  late 
James  Long  Long,  formerly  James  Long  Hutton,  who  changed  his 
name  to  Long  on  coming  into  possession  of  certain  estates  in  Wilt- 
shire, which  passed  away  to  Walter  Long,  his  heir  at  law,  being  en- 
tailed. This  lady,  who  became  the  head  of  her  family  on  the  death  of 
her  father,  was  descended,  by  a  female  branch,  from  Edward  iii.,  through 
a  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  that  monarch's  son. 
With  her,  the  Rev.  Uthwatt  had,  in  marriage,  the  principal  estate  in 
M€iids  Moreton,  and  the  advowson  of  the  redtory,  as  well  as  estates  in 
the  parishes  of  Cartmel  and  Whittington,  in  North  Lancashire. 

The  house  is  now  the  residence  of  William  Frances  Andrewes  Uth- 
watt, who  is  master  of  the  celebrated  pack  of  otter  hounds, 
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It  is  a  good  house,  built  of  stone,  and  situated  in  extensive  grounds. 
On  the  lawn,  on  the  west  front,  still  stands  the  ancient  sundial. 

Great  Linford  Alms  Houses. 

Near  the  east  end  of  the  churchyard  is  a  range  of  buildings  contain- 
ing seven  tenements,  the  centre  one  being  three  stories  in  height,  and 
the  others  only  one  story.  These  tenements  were  eredled  by  Sir  William 
Pritchard  as  alms  houses  for  six  poor  people,  the  centre  tenement 
being  for  a  school,  and  a  residence  for  a  teacher.  Tliere  is  a  small 
garden  for  each  tenement. 

Great  Linford  Congregational  Chapel. 

The  Congregationalists  have  a  small  place  of  worship  in  the  village 
It  was  eredled  in  1833,  and  has  40  sittings. 

Great  Linford  Charities, 

By  his  will,  dated  1702,  Sir  William  Pritchard  bequeathed  a  yearly 
rent-charge  of  ;f  34  issuant  out  of  land  in  Great  Linford  ;  £2^  of  which 
he  diredled  to  be  divided  between  the  six  inmates  of  the  alms  houses 
by  him  there  lately  erecfled  ;  and  ;^io  to  the  schoolmaster  for  teaching 
poor  children. 

Lady  Sarah  Pritchard,  who  died  in  1718,  left  ;^8oo  in  certain  funds 
connedted  with  the  city  of  London,  then  yielding  £-^2  per  annum 
The  testatrix  dire(5led  ^7/10/-  of  this  sum  to  be  paid  yearly  for  ever, 
for  putting  forth  four  poor  boys  born  in  this  parish,  and  instrucfled  in 
the  school  there,  to  be  apprentices  ;  £(>  to  be  expended  in  providing 
for  the  six  alms  men  or  alms  women,  every  Christmas,  a  gown  and 
breeches  for  each  man,  and  a  gown  and  petticoat  for  each  woman  ;  £1 
per  annum  for  the  recflor,  on  condition  that  he  should  not  permit  any 
beasts  to  feed  in  the  churchyard  ;  and  £\  to  the  parish  clerk  for  keep- 
ing the  church  pews  and  windows  clean.  In  180^,  the  principal  sum 
was  paid  by  the  city  of  London,  and  a  sum  of  £$q^/io/'  three  per 
cent,  consols  purchased  therewith.  The  alms  people  receive  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  per  week,  and  £1  each  every  Christmas  in  lieu 
of  clothing.     ;^io  a  year  is  devoted  to  the  school  fund. 

A  yearly  rent-charge  of  ^8,  chargeable  upon  the  lands  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  and  the  gift  of  an  unknown  donor,  is  distributed  amongst 
the  poor  parishioners. 
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ILLEN,  anciently  spelt  Wyllyne,  is  a  parish  of  678  acres  and 
Sb  inhabitants,  according  to  the  census  returns  of   1891. 
The  village  consists  of  a  church,  the  vicarage,  two  farm 
houses  and  a  few  cottages.     It  is  situated  two  miles  south 
from  Newport  Pagnell,  and  five  miles  north  from  Fenny  Stratford. 

The  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Newport  Pagnell ;  on  the 
east,  by  the  river  Lovat,  Moulsoe  and  Broughton  ;  on  the  south,  by 
Little  Woolston  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  Grand  Jundtion  Canal  and 
Great  Lin  ford. 

Willen  is  in  the  petty  sessional  division,  union,  and  county  court 
districft  of  Newport  Pagnell ;  rural  deanery  of  Bletchley ;  arch-dea- 
conry  of  Buckingham  ;  and  diocese  of  Oxford. 

There  are  no  records  of  any  antiquities  having  been  dug  up  or  found 
in  the  parish,  such  as  coins,  pieces  of  armour,  or  fragments  of  pottery. 

Manorial  History  of  Willen. 

On  compiling  Domesday  Book,  Willen  was  surveyed  and  included 
in  Caldecot  Vill,  in  Newport  Pagnell  parish ;  Caldecot  being  then 
divided  into  two  manors,  one  of  which,  no  doubt,  comprised  Caldecot, 
and  the  other  this  of  Willen.  In  the  book  called  Nomina  Hundredorem^ 
it  is  joined  with  it,  and  there  put  down  **Welyn-cum-Caldecot."  It 
belonged,  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  to  William  Fitz  Ausculph,  and 
came  to  the  Paganells  as  Newport  did  ;  which  family  gave  the  church 
of  Wylene  to  the  priory  of  Tickford,  of  the  foundation  of  Fulk  Paga- 
nell.  In  the  reign  of  John,  Jeffrey  Gibbewin,  lord  of  Great  Linford, 
or  owner  of  lands  there,  had  also  demesnes  here,  for  he  was  a  doner 
of  lands  in  Willen  to  Snelshall  priory. 

In  1209,  a  fine  was  levied  of  lands  here  between  Roesia  de  Verdun 
and  Hugh  de  Salford.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  iii.,  John  de  Evere  held 
lands  here  with  Caldecot.  In  1251,  Isabella  de  Evere  levied  a  fine  of 
lands  in  Willen,  which  was  passed  to  her  by  Denden  of  Caldecot,  who 
granted  the  same  to  her  for  life  ;  and  in  1390,  John  de  Broughton  and 
Theobald  de  Verdun  passed  a  fine  of  lands  in  Willen  ;  who,  however, 
early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  iv.,  conveyed  the  manors  of  Willen  and 
Caldecot,  to  Andrew  Hanchet,  or  Hanchyt.  He  died  possessed  there- 
of, leaving  a  son  named  John,  a  minor.  These  manors  appear  to  have 
continued  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Hanchet,  until  1543,  when 
John  Hanchet,  conveyed  the  manors  of  Caldecot  and  Willen  to  John 
White,  who  had  a  son  Thomas  White,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  in  Lon- 
don, and  who  died  without  issue  in  1623.     He  had  also  a  brother, 
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named  George  White,  whose  daughter  Susan,  becoming  the  wife  of 
William  Nicoll,  counsellor  of  law  1571,  brought  to  that  family  the 
manor  of  Willen;  that  of  Caldecot  continuing  in  the  family  of  White 
till  about  1698,  when  it  was  conveyed  to  Roger  Chapman,  father  of 
Thomas  Chapman,  who  died  possessed  of  Caldecot  manor  in  1735. 

The  above  mentioned  William  Nicoll  was  son  of  John,  the  son  of 
Henry,  the  son  of  John,  who  lived  at  Islip,  in  Northamptonshire,  a 
person  of  consequence,  and  entitled  to  a  coat  of  arms,  but  as  wa<i  very 
common  in  those  days,  without  having  a  crest  attached  to  it.  William's 
son  John,  to  whom  this  manor  descended,  being  an  ambitious  young 
man,  went  to  Buckingham  and  petitioned  Queen  Elizabeth  to  remedy 
the  defedl.  Her  majesty  was,  fortunately,  in  a  good  humour,  and  being 
fond  of  a  Latin  quotation,  although  utterly  despising:  all  received 
translations,  replied  "  Cedant  arma  togae,"  which  words  Mr.  Segar,  the 
norroy  king  of  arms,  declared  must  have  had  one  of  two  meanings, 
either  **  Let  them  grant  the  lawyer  a  coat  of  arms  "  or  *'  Let  them 
grant  him  a  crest  for  his  livery."  The  interpretation  was  accepted  by  the 
Queen,  and  the  grant  of  a  crest  (illustrated  on  the  opposite  page)  to 
the  Nicoll  family  is  as  follows  : 

To  all  and  singular  as  well  Nobles  as  Gentles  to  whom  these  p"^"  shall  come. 
Will"*  Segar,  Esquire,  Norroy  King  of  Armes  sendeth  his  due  comendacons  and 
greeting.  Know  yee  that  whereas  annciently  from  the  begyning  it  hath  byn  a  Cus- 
tome  in  all  Countryes  and  Conionwealthes  well  governed  that  the  bearing  of  certeyn 
markes  in  shields,  comonly  called  Armes,  have  byn,  and  are  used  by  persons  ever  of 
the  best  degree  and  calling  as  the  onlye  demonstrations  of  their  prowesse  and  valor 
in  tymes  of  warre  as  for  their  good  life  aiid  conversacon  in  tymes  of  peace.  Amongst 
the  which  nomber  for  that  I  fynde  John  Nicoll  of  Buckingham,  the  sonne  of  Will" 
Nicoll  of  Willen  in  the  County  of  Buckingham,  which  Will"  was  the  sonne  of  John 
Nicoll  of  Islippe  in  the  County  of  Northampton,  the  sonne  of  Henry  the  sonne  of 
John  who  lyved  ano  dni  1467.  Whoe  bore  for  their  anncient  Coat  of  Armes  Azur 
three  Egletts  in  bend  between  two  Cottises  engraled,  and  six  Crosletts  fichee  Or.  as 
they  are  to  be  seen  both  on  gravestones  and  windows  in  the  Parish  Chiu-che  of  Islippe 
aforesaid  and  not  knowing  certeynly  of  any  Creast  to  belong  to  their  said  Coate  of 
Armes,  as  many  anncient  Coats  are  found  to  want,  hath  requested  mee  the  said 
Norroy  to  appoint  hym  suche  a  one  as  hee  may  lawfully  beare  withoute  wrongeing  or 
prejudize  to  others,  the  which  according  unto  nis  earnest  request  I  have  accomplished 
and  done.  Viz.,  on  the  wreath  of  his  coullors  an  Eagle  rousant  Or.  supporting  a 
Crosse  croisette  fichee  Azur,  as  more  playnly  is  depidled  in  the  margent.  All  which 
Armes  and  Creast  I  the  said  Norroy  doe  by  theis  presents  ratefye  and  confirme  unto 
the  said  John  Nicoll,  and  to  his  posterity  forever;  And  hee  and  they  to  use,  beare 
and  shewe  forth  the  same  in  Signett,  Shield,  Coat,  Armor  or  otheiwise  at  hys  and 
their  free  liberty  and  pleasure.  In  witness  whereof  I  the  said  Norroy  unto  theise 
pnu  have  sett  my  hand  and  seale  of  Office  the  xxnr<*  daye  of  June  in  the  xliif*' 
Yeare  of  the  raigne  of  our  souveraigne  Lady  Elizabeth  by  the  grace  of  God  Queen  of 
England  Ffrance  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  faith.     A*"*  D°'  1601. 

Will™  Segar,  Norroy  King  of  Armes. 

This  family  of  Nicoll,  were  of  considerable  importance  in  the  New- 
port Hundreds.  In  1642  they  added  the  manors  of  Great  Woolston  and 
Woughton  to  their  other  property.  One  member  of  the  family, 
Matthias  Nicoll,  emigrated  to  America  in  the  year  1660,  and  pur- 
chased extensive  lands  near  New  York,  which  are  still  in  posses- 
sion   of    Henry    Nicoll,    a   descendant   of    this    family.      There    is 
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reason  to  believe  that  the  NicoUs  were  much  beloved  by  their  depend- 
ents, by  many  of  whom  they  were  followed  to  their  new  home  across 
the  Atlantic.  Sir  Charles  Gunter  Nicoll,who  came  into  possession  of 
the  manors  of  Olney  and  Bradwell  Abbey,  was  a  member  of  this  family. 
As  to  this  manor,  it  descended  to  John  Nicoll,  of  the  Temple,  son 
of  the  aforesaid  William,  born  1584,  and  who  married  Thomazine, 
daughter  of  Reynes  Lowe,  of  Clifton  Reynes  (see  page  30).  Thoma- 
zine died  in  1647,  leaving  issue  three  sons,  Roger,  Francis,  and  William; 
who  having  ruined  themselves  by  enclosing  the  parish  about  1650,  sold 
this  manor,  about  1657,  to  Robert  Hammond,  a  colonel  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary army,  who  was  at  the  time  of  his  purchasing,  styled  of  Chert- 
sey,  in  Surrey.  Robert  Hammond,  well  known  in  history  as  the 
guardian  of  Charles  i.,  in  Carisbrook  castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  died, 
leaving  issue  three  daughters,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Lettice,  infants  ; 
and  they,  by  an  A<51  of  Parliament  passed  about  the  yrar  1673,  con- 
veyed it  to  Richard  Busby,  the  celebrated  master  of  Wesimiuster 
school,  and  prebendary  of  that  churcii,  who,  dying  in  1695,  without 
issue,  possessed  thereof,  by  his  last  will  and  testament  vested  the 
manor  of  Willen  in  certain  trustees  and  appropriated  the  whole  of  the 
lordship  to  charitable  uses.  The  trustees  have  added  additional  land 
to  the  estate  by  the  purchase  of  Wolfs  Fields,  Eakley  Lanes  (see  page 
106). 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  Willen. 

The  advowson  was  given  by  the  Paganells  to  l^ickford  priory,  and 
became  appropriated  to  it  about  1220;  and  on  the  dissolution  of  that 
priory,  was  granted  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  for  his  college  at  Oxford ;  but 
it  reverted  to  the  crown  on  the  cardinal's  attainder ;  and  so  the  crown 
continued  patron  of  the  vicarage,  till  Charles  11.,  by  letters  patent, 
granted  to  Heneage  Lord  Finch,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England, 
the  redtory  and  advowson  of  the  vicarage  of  Willen,  in  order  for  him 
to  convey  the  same  to  Dr.  Richard  Busby,  who  had  purchased  the 
manor,  and  bestowed  it  upon  charitable  uses,  and  consolidated  the 
redlorial  tithes,  and  united  them  to  the  vicarial  tithes  ;  so  that  the  vicar 
enjoys  the  whole  revenue  of  the  church.  The  vicarage  was,  in  1534. 
valued  at  £']!iol- ;  its  present  approximate  value  is  £\  17,  and  its  nett 
value  ;^99  per  annum. 

Dr.  Busby  augmented  the  vicarage  above  ;^2o  per  annum,  and  di- 
redled  the  vicar  to  read  twenty-two  lectures  on  the  church  catechism, 
of  which  eight  are  to  be  read  in  the  Lent  Sundays.  His  executors 
are  obliged  to  present  to  the  vicarage  a  student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  who  is  to  be  a  person  that  comes  to  that  college,  by  ele6tion, 
from  Westminster  school. 

By  a  Terrier,  dated  in  1639,  and  signed  Robert  Withers,  d.d.,  the 
rectory  consisted  of  a  dwelling  house  of  two  bays,  a  kitchen  of  two 
bays,  a  barn  of  three  bays,  and  a  small  pightle,  containing  half  an 
acre.  The  churchyard  contained  one  rood  and  three  tenements.  In 
the  South  Field,  three  leys ;  in  the  same,  one  acre,  one  rood,  and  four- 
teen lands.     In  the  Middle  Field,  alias  Welt  Field,  nine  lands,  two 
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roods  ;  in  the  same  field,  one  rood  of  ley.  In  the  North  Field,  seven 
lands,  three  roods  ;  and  three  leys.  In  the  Out  Meadow,  two  half 
acres  and  five  roods. 

Vicars  of  Willen. 

Al^NUS,  presented  8  October  1223,  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Newport  Pagnell. 

Richard,  died  1274;  and  was  succeeded  by 

Robert  de  Combewell,  presented  7  March  1274. 

William  de  Craunfield  was  presented  7  September  1334,  by  Fulc,  prior  of 
Newport.     He  rcsij^ncd  ;  and 

John  de  Stoke  Goldington  was  presented  2  C)<5tober  1349,  by  the  king,  by  rea- 
son of  the  temporalities  of  Tickford  priory  being  in  his  hands. 

John  Smith  died  vicar  1366;  and  was  succeeded  by 

Thomas  Huddul,  who  was  instituted  6  February  1366. 

Robert  Derby  was  presented  by  the  king,  the  temporalities  being  in  his  hands,  on 
account  of  the  war  in  France,  and  admitted  30  June  1381.  He  exchanged  for 
Wennington,  in  Essex,  wiih 

Richard  Aston,  8  September  1389 ;  who  exchanged  tor  Woolston  Parva,  with 

William  de  Wolaston,  14  Odlober  1392.  He  exchanged  for  Everton,  in  Bed- 
fordshire, with 

Adam  Bricklesworth,  4  July  1392  ;  who  exchanged  for  Shalford,  in  Essex,  with 

John  Weston,  19  November  1394.     He  died  in  1416  ;  and 

Roger  Coke  de  Gamylston  was  presented  26  August  14 16. 

John  Whalley  was  presented  31  July  1435. 

Thomas  Weston  was  collated  16  November  1441,  by  the  bishop,  on  lapse.  He 
died ;  and 

Richard  Merston  was  presented  15  July  1453,  by  the  convent  of  Tickford.  He 
resigned ;  and 

Thomas  Brere  was  presented  30  July  1459. 

Robert  Prudd  succeeded  about  1469.     He  resigned  ;  and 

John  Lawrence  was  instituted  25  November  1477. 

Robert  Cook  was  instituted  26  April  1497.     He  died  ;  and 

John  Christian  was  instituted  4  June  1501. 

Thomas  Saxby  was  instituted  19  0<5lober  1540,  on  Anthony  Cave's  presentation; 
in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  Tickford  prioiy. 

William  Dane  was  instituted  25  September  1544,  on  the  presentation  of  King's 
college,  Oxford.     At  his  death, 

John  Walwyn  was  presented  by  the  queen,  and  instituted  14  December  1570. 

Thomas  Poiter  was  instituted  24  November  1573. 

Thomas  Underhill,  m.a.,  was  instituted  8  January  1599. 

Robert  Withers,  b.a.,  was  instituted  16  May  1607.     He  died  ;  and 

Thomas  Bruer  succeeded  in  1653.     At  his  death, 

Richard  Reynolds  was  appointed  about  1657. 

Daniel  Walsh  succeeded  in  1659  ;  but  quitted  it  in  1663,  for  Aldwinkle,  m  North- 
amptonshire. 

John  Stephenson  was  presented  by  the  king  17  December  1663.  He  died,  and 
his  successor  was 

John  Bedford,  m.a.,  who  was  instituted  20  January  17 12,  on  the  presentation  of 
the  trustees  of  Dr.  Busby.     He  died  ;  and 

Daniel  Shiiton,  m.a.,  was  instituted  1765.  He  was  also  redtor  of  Wavendon  ;  and 
died  in  1805.     He  was  also  master  of  the  North  Bucks  Hounds. 

William  Page,  m.a.,  was  presented,  and  inducted  25  February  180C.  He  was 
head  master  of  Westminster  school  and  held  other  livings.     At  his  death. 

Thomas  Gardener,  m.a.,  was  presented  in  May  1820.  He  wa»  curate  of  Little 
Woolston  and  Stantonbury.     At  his  death, 

George  Phillimore,  m.a.,  was  instituted  in  1S32.  He  was  also  curate  of  Little 
Liuford.     He  was  succeeded  by, 

John  Benthall,  who  was  presented  in  1852.    At  his  death, 
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Rodney  Granvillk  Randolph,  m.a.,  was  presented  in  1888. 
E.  H.  Morris,  was  presented  in  1897.     He  resigned;  and, 
R.  H.  Taylor,  was  presented  by  the  Busby  trustees,  in  1898. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Willtn. 

The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1 680  by  Dr.  Busby,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
;^5,ooo,  besides  the  materials  of  the  former  edifice.  Lipscomb  ob- 
serves that  **  with  good  management  the  church  might  have  been 
built  for  a  third  part  of  the  money."  It  is  a  plain  structure  in  the 
Italian  style,  built  of  brick  with  stone  dressings,  and  consists  of  a  nave 
with  apse,  a  chancel,  and  a  west  tower,  through  which  the  church  is 
entered,  by  some  stone  steps.     The  tower  contains  three  bells,  each 

inscribed 

RICHARD  CHANDLER  MADE  ME  1683. 

On  each  angle  of  the  tower  is  an  ornament  somewhat  in  the  shape 
of  a  pine  apple.  The  side  walls  of  the  nave  are  pierced  by  six  plain 
windows  ;  the  pulpit  and  desk  are  o\  oak ;  the  font,  of  marble,  is 
ornamented  with  heads  of  cherubim,  and  has  a  carved  oak  cover  ;  the 
pews  are  neat,  and  ot  oak  ;  and  the  ceiling  is  coved,  and  enriclied  with 
angels*  heads  and  other  ornamonts.  The  floor  within  the  communion 
rails  is  paved  with  black  and  white  marble.  There  is  a  vestry  on  one 
side  of  the  tower,  and  on  the  other  side  is  a  room  eredled  for  a  library, 
chiefly  for  divinity,  and  founded  by  Dr.  Busby,  for  the  use  of  the  vicar. 
The  books,  to  the  number  .of  618,  have  been  removed  to  the  vicarage, 
and  in  1848,  by  order  of  the  trustees,  thty  were  numbered  and  properly 
catalogued. 

The  old  church  was  like  that  of  Great  Woolston,  though  without  a 
turret,  the  two  bells  belonging  to  it  hanging  in  arches,  as  at  Little 
Linford. 

The  registers  date  from  the  year  1665. 

Willen  Vicarage  House 

Is  an  ancient  looking  building  of  red  brick,  west  of  the  church,  and 
approached,  from  the  church,  by  an  avenue  of  trees. 

The  Manor  House  of  Willen 

Stands  in  a  delightful  situation,  a  short  distance  from  the  church,  and 
is  partly  ancient  and  partly  modern.  The  views  from  it  are  extensive. 
It  is  now  a  farm  dwelling. 
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*HIS  parish  lies  on  the  verge  of  Bedfordshire,  by  which  it  is 
bounded  on  the  east ;  on  the  south,  by  B  rough  ton  ;  on  the 
west,  by  Milton  Keynes  and  Willen  ;  and  on  the  north,  by 
Newport  Pagnell  and  North  Crawley.  It  contains  1654  acres, 
of  which  about  150  acres  are  woodland,  and  known  as  Moulsoe  Old 
Wood,  Moulsoe  Lower  Wood,  and  Drake's  Gorse.  The  farms  are 
Wood  End  Farm,  Cottage  Farm,  and  Moulsoe  Buildings,  which  are 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  London  road,  that  passes  through  New- 
port Pagnell. 

In  1 712  the  parish  contained  67  families  and  270  inhabitants;  in 
181 1,  a  population  of  243  ;  and  in  1891,  it  had  decreased  to  214. 

The  village  is  small  and  scattered,  and  is  seated  upon  a  conspicuous 
eminence  three  miles  south-east  from  Newport  Pagnell 

Moulso,  or  Moulshoe,  gave  name  to  one  of  the  three  ancient  Hund- 
reds of  which  that  of  Newport  Pagnell  is  now  comprised.  The  various 
ways  of  spelling  this  ancient  and  by-gone  Hundred  in  Domesday  Book 
are,  Moisselai,  Moleslev,  Molesoveslav,  Moselai,  Moslai,  Moslei,  Mos- 
leie,  and  Muselai. 

It  is  in  the  same  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdidtion  as  the  proceed- 
ing parish  of  Willen. 

Manorial  Hhiory  of  Moulsoe, 

Moulsoe  had  been  divided  among  eight  thanes,  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor ;  and  was  given  by  the  Conqueror,  to  Walter  Gif- 
fard,  afterwards  Earl  of  Buckingham  ;  under  whom  it  was  holden  by  a 
feudatory  tenant,  named  Richard,  and  estimated  at  ten  hides.  The 
land  was  sufficient  for  seven  ploughs.  In  the  demesne  was  one ;  and 
seven  villeins,  with  nine  bordars  had  six.  There  was  one  servant,  and 
pasture  for  five  plough  teams;  wood  for  one  hundred  hogs.  It  was 
worth  £b ;  when  he  first  held  it,  one  hni  dred  shillings ;  but  in  the 
time  of  Edward,  £%,  The  eight  thanes  who  formerly  held  it,  might 
sell  their  land.  One  of  them  was  a  man  of  Aluin,  who  held  two  hides 
for  his  manor.  Ulf,  a  man  of  Asgar,  the  master  of  the  horse,  two 
hides  for  a  manor.  Else,  one  hide.  Turchil,  one  hide.  Lodi,  one 
hide.     Osulf,  one  hide.     Ebric,  half  a  hide. 

Moulsoe  descended  from  Walter  Giffard,  to  his  son,  the  second  Earl 
of  Buckingham,  who  held  the  seigniory  until  his  death,  in  11 64. 
And  it  is  presumed,  that  it  was  retained,  with  the  rest  of  the  Giffard*s 
land,  by  Henry  11.  ;  who,  accepting  some  partial  alienation  of  partic- 
ular lordships,  kept  possession  until  the  end  of  his  reign,  in  1 189  ;  and 
on  the  paitition  of  the  inheritance,  after  the  accession  of  Richard  i., 
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Moulsoe  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  ;  in  1246,  it  was  in- 
cluded in  the  share  of  Joane,  wife  of  William  de  Valence,  daughter  of 
Joane  Mareshal,  by  Warine  de  Mouchensy,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  iii. ; 
and  passed  by  inheritance,  to  the  Talbots,  in  right  of  Sir  William  or 
Richard  Talbot  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
John  Comyn,  of  Badenagh,  niece  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  and  continued 
in  their  descendants,  until  it  became  the  property  of  the  crown,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  vi. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period,  Moulsoe  was  holden  under  the 
chief  lords  by  feudatory  tenants  ;  but  whether  descended  or  not  from 
Richard,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  Domesday  Book,  has  not  been 
ascertained.  The  next  notice  of  it,  which  has  been  traced  in  records, 
is  in  the  Testa  de  Nevile,  a  record  of  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  iii.,  where  it  is  stated  that  Faulk  Cowdray  paid  scutage  for  it  as 
for  one  knight's  fee  ;  that  it  was  of  the  old  feoffment,  or  tenure,  of  the 
time  of  Henry  i. ;  and  that  he  held  it  of  the  Earl  Marshal,  who  held 
in  chief  of  the  king.  As  his  tenure  had  its  origin  in  the  time  of  the 
first  Henry,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  Richard 
mentioned  in  Domesday  Book. 

Faulk  Cowdray  continued  in  possession  of  the  manor  till  his  death, 
in  1 25 1,  when  it  was  holden  of  the  Honour  of  Marshall,  as  parcel  of 
the  Honour  of  Giffard. 

Peter  Cowdray,  his  son  and  heir,  succeeded  to  his  inheritance,  and 
was  the  next  lord  of  Moulsoe. 

In  1294,  a  fine  was  levied  between  William  Hoddel,  of  Moulsoe, 
querent,  and  John  de  Paddlesworth,  and  Alice  his  wife,  of  messuages 
in  Moulsoe. 

In  1 307,  a  fine  was  levied  between  Clemence,  abbess  of  the  church 
of  St.  Elen,  of  Elnestowe,  querent,  and  Roger  Percy  and  Alice  his 
wife,  deforcients,  of  lands  and  woodlands  in  Moulsoe,  in  ihc  use  of  the 
abbess  and  church  of  Elnestowe. 

In  1310,  a  fine  was  levied  between  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  de  Cow- 
dray, and  Lucy  his  wife,  querents,  and  Thomas  de  Cowdray,  deforcient, 
of  the  manor  of  Moulsoe  ;  which  Thomas  granted  to  his  son  Thomas 
and  Lucy,  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies.  Sir  Thomas  Cowdray  held 
Moulsoe  in  1330  and  1333. 

In  1 343,  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  died  possessed  of 
knight's  fees  in  Linford,  Little  Woolston,  and  Moulshoe. 

In  1364,  a  fine  was  passed  between  William  de  Moulsoe,  clerk, 
querent,  and  Faulk  Cowdray,  chivalier,  and  Johanna  his  wife,  deforci- 
ents, of  the  manor  of  Moulsoe,  which  Faulk  and  J 'anna  granted  to 
William  during  the  life  of  Faulk. 

In  1397,  Ralph  Lord  Talbot  and  Anchoreta  his  wife,  were  possessed 
of  the  manor  of  Moulsoe.  And  in  1 399,  Gilbert  Talbot,  chivalier,  was, 
by  inquisition,  found  to  have  died  possessed  of  a  rent  charge  in  Moul- 
soe, at  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  per  annum. 

hi  1416,  a  fine  was  levied  between  John  Moreton  and  Johanna  his 
wife,  querents,  and  Robert  Moreton  and  Johanna  his  wife,  deforcients, 
of  messuages,  lands,  and  rents  in  Moulsoe  and  Broughton ;  which 
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Robert  and  Joan  granted  to  John  and  Joan,  and  to  their  heirs  male  of 
their  bodies,  remainder  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  John  ;  remainder  to 
Thomas,  brotlier  of  John,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  ;  remainder  to 
the  right  heirs  of  Johanna,  wife  of  Robert. 

In  1419,  Gilbert  Lord  Talbot,  chivalier  died  possessed  of  Moulsoe, 
leaving  issue,  a  daughter  only,  who  died,  without  issue,  two  years  after 
him. 

In  1463,  iMoul!»oe  manor  was  given  to  John  Brame,  being  parcel  of 
the  lands  of  Sir  Robert  Whitingham,  knight,  of  Penley,  in  Herts,  at- 
tainted, who  had  willed  it  to  his  son  Richard,  in  1452  ;  and  it  was 
afterwards  given  by  Edward  iv.,  in   1477,  to  Thomas  Grey. 

In  1496,  a  fine  was  levied  between  Sir  John  Verney,  knight,  and 
Margaret  his  wife,  wlio  was  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  Whitingham, 
of  this  manor  of  Moulsoe. 

In  1508,  a  fine  was  kvied  between  John  Mordaunt  and  others,  quer- 
ents, and  Richard  Everton  and  Agnes  his  wife,  deforcients  of  lands  in 
North  Crawley  and  Moulsoe. 

In  1529,  a  fine  was  levied  between  Walter  Mershe,  Thomas  Moore, 
knight,  William  Wassingham,  John  Williams,  Richard  Jerveys,  and 
John  Asteley,  querents,  and  Thomas  Routhall,  deforcient,  of  20  mes- 
suages, 500  acres  of  land,  30  acres  of  meadow,  40  acres  of  pasture,  and 
10  acres  of  wood,  in  Mouisoe  and  Stony  Stratford,  to  the  use  of  Walter. 

In  1543,  Henry  viii.,  by  an  exchange  of  lands  with  John  Mershe, 
obtained  this  manor,  and  annexed  it  to  the  Honour  of  Ampthill. 

In  1560,  Queen  EHzabeth  recites,  that  she  had,  by  indenture,  de- 
mised to  Robeit  Power  all  the  manor  of  Moulsoe  cum  pert,  for  twenty- 
one  years,  at  the  rent  of  a  red  rose,  and  ;^i  0/13/8  per  annum,  which 
indenture  being  cancelled,  she  regranted  the  premises,  late  annexed 
to  the  Honour  of  Ampthill,  except  the  advowson,  hahend,  from  Mich- 
aelmas last  past,  for  thirty-one  years,  at  the  rent  of  a  red  rose. 

The  Queen  recites  of  Moulsoe  manor  ut  supra,  to  Robert  Power, 
gent. ;  which  letters  patent  formerly  granted  by  her  being  surrendered 
to  be  cancelled  by  Richard  Stonely,  she  regranted  the  premises  to  him 
for  twenty-one  years,  at  the  rent  of  £%  for  the  manor;  and  other 
premises  granted  ;^  16/ 17/8.  This  patent  gave  him  the  disposal  of  the 
advowson  ;  and  mentioned  that  part  of  the  premises  were  exchanged 
with  J.  Mershe,  by  Henry  viii.,  and  by  him  annexed  to  the  Honour 
of  Ampthill. 

The  Queen  recites,  that  she  demised,  29  May  1590,  inter  al,  to 
Richard  Stonely,  the  site  of  Moulsoe  manor;  and  two  closes,  contain- 
ing 12  acres,  136  acres  of  arable,  10  of  meadow,  a  messuage,  3  acres 
of  land,  and  15  acres  of  pasture,  and  17  acres  of  arable  ;  a  messuage; 
19  acres  of  arable  ;  a  messuage  and  close,  and  3  acres  of  meadow  and 
5  of  arable  ;  a  close  called  Paine's  Close  ;  a  messuage  and  close  ad- 
joining, 60  acres  of  arable,  and  a  close  called  Middle  Yard;  another 
messuage,  and  3  crofts  and  20  acres,  and  one  close  near  the  Lord  Mor- 
daunt's  wood,  and  81  acres  of  land  ;  another  messuage,  and  3  closes 
and  50  acres  of  arable  land  ;  with  several  cottages  and  divers  tene- 
ments, with  their  appurtenances;  all  of  which  premises  were  parc«l  of 
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Her  Majesty's  possessions  before  her  accession  lo  the  crown,  and  were 
before,  parcel  of  the  possessions  ot  John  Mershe,  exchanged  with 
Henry  viii.,  and  to  the  Honour  of  Ampthill  anntxed,  except  certain 
woods,  court  Icets,  advowsons,  etc.,  habend,  to  Richard  Stonely,  from 
Michaelmas  then  next,  for  twenty-one  years,  reddendo  for  the  manor 
of  Moulsoe,  cum  peri.  £%  ;  and  lor  the  other  premises  £ib/6/^.  The 
reversion  of  which  premises,  she  demiseth  to  Robert  Power,  with  the 
several  rents,  after  the  expiration  of  Richard  Stoneiy's  term,  to  him  for 
his  life,  and  to  his  executors  and  assigns,  for  forty  years  after. 

The  Queen  recites  her  demesne  of  Moulsoe  manor  for  forty-five 
years  ;  the  reversion  of  which,  she  granted  lo  Sir  John  Spencer,  to 
him,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich, 
in  free  soccoge,  by  the  fortieth  part  of  a  knight's  fee. 

James  i.,  granted,  inter  aL  to  William  Lloyd  and  I'homas  Gooch,  of 
London,  all  those  lands,  tenements,  meadows  and  pastures  rww /^r/.  in 
Moulsoe,  in  the  occupation  of  T.  Matthews,  part  of  the  possessions  of 
the  late  monastery  of  Lavendon,  in  this  county,  of  the  annual  value  of 
thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence,  habend,^  to  them,  their  heirs  and 
assigns  for  ever.  A  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Spencer  carried 
it  in  marriage  to  the  Comptons,  Earls  of  Northampton.  In  i8or, 
Spencer  Earl  of  Northampton,  sold  the  estate  to  Robert,  Lord  Car- 
rington,  whose  descendants  still  retain  possession. 

The  manor  house  has  long  since  been  demolished ;  according  to 
tradition  it  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  church. 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  Moulsoe. 

The  advowson  belonged  to  the  convent  of  Goring,  in  Oxfordshire, 
before  the  reign  of  John,  and  was  leased  in  1 199  to  the  Mordaunts  ;  and 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  coming  to  the  crown,  was  granted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  to  the  family  of  Spencer. 

In  the  first  ecclesiastical  taxation,  this  benefice,  in  1291,  was  valued 
at  five  marks,  pensions  being  then  payable  to  Goring  priory,  60/- ;  to 
the  abbess  of  Elnestow,  30/- ;  and  to  the  priory  of  Newton  Longueville, 

13/4- 

In  1534,  the  re(5lory  was  assessed  at  £it>litl}.  In  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time,  the  advowson  was  excepted  out  of  a  royal  grant  of  the 
manor,  etc. ;  but  a  renewal,  about  ten  years  afterwards,  on  a  surrender 
of  a  lease  made  to  Robert  Power,  of  the  manor,  the  disposal  of  the 
advowson  was  included  in  a  new  patent,  to  Richard  Stonely,  for 
twenty-one  years.  And  the  like  was  renewed  in  1599;  the  reversion 
being  bestowed  on  Sir  John  Spencer,  knight ;  from  whom  it  passed  to 
the  family  of  Compton. 

The  manor  and  advowson  continuing  in  possession  of  the  Comp- 
tons, Earls  of  Northampton,  by  the  marriage  of  llic  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  John  Spencer,  knight,  until,  in  1801,  Spencer,  Earl  of 
Northampton,  sold  the  estate  to  Robert,  Lord  Carrington,  whose  de- 
scendants still  hold  the  rights  of  patronage. 

Chapel  close  was  exempted  from  payment  of  tithes  before  the  in- 
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closure  of  this  parish  ;  and  has  marks  of  a  building  in  it,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  chapel. 

About  230  acres  of  glebe  land,  and  all  tithes  commuted  by  an  allot- 
ment under  an  inclosure  Adl,  and  the  land  allotted  thereupon,  are 
exempted  from  payment  of  poor  rates. 

The  approximate  value  of  the  living,  at  the  present  time,  is  £394. ; 
the  net  value  being  ;^ioo  per  annum. 

Rectors  of  Moulsoe, 

NiCHOi^oN  DE  Bladington,    was  instituted    1233,  on   the  presentation   of  the 

prioress  and  convent  of  Goring. 
Thomas  de  Estol  resigned  in  1305. 
William  de  Lotegarshal,  instituted  7  January  1305. 
John  de  Ringwood,  instituted  7  January  1307. 
Henry  de  Woodmancote  occurs  in  1330  and  1346.    At  his  death, 
William  de  Stamfurd  was  instituted  4  July  1349.     He  resigned  ;  and 
William  Wvte  de  Crawmersh  was  presented  15  August  1352. 
William  dk  Moulshoe  quitted  it  for  Harlow,  in  Essex. 
John  i>e  Rouceby,  instituted  8  June  1361.     On  his  cession, 
Edmund  de  Fulbeck  was  instituted  1 1  November  1361.     He  died ;  and 
Henry  de  Briddel  was  instituted  13  September  1363. 
Thomas  Golde,  instituted  23  August  1375.     He  died  ;  and 
John  Magot  was  instituted  20  September  1409 ;  and  exchanged  for  Keovill  (Yeovil  ?) 

in  Wilts,  with 
John  Hole,  14  August  1421. 

Robert  Vent,  presented  1430  ;  he  exchanged  for  Chigwell,  in  Essex,  with 
Thomas  Parson,  14  December  1434. 
John  Halbyn. 
William  Tingrith.  presented  5  May  1455  ;  he  resigned,  being  old  and  infirm;  and 

was  succeeded  by 
Michael  Daddesley,  instituted  8  September  1483,  on   the  presentation  of  John 

Daddesley,  the  patronage  being  assigned  to  him  for  this  turn,  by  the  convent 

of  Goring.     On  his  death, 
John  Crosse  was  instituted  15  November  15 18,  on  the  presentation  of  John  Mor- 

daunt,  by  a  grant  from  the  priory  and  convent  of  Uoring.     He  resigned  to  a 

kinsman, 
John  Crosse,  m.a.,  instituted  18  June,  1530,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  John  Mor- 

daunt.     At  his  death, 
William  Heming,  ll.b.,  was  instituted  20  June  1533.     He  died;  and 
Thomas  Cooke  was  instituted  in  1568,  being  presented  by  George  Mordaunt. 
Henry  Wilcocks,  m.a.,  presented  and  instituted  12  July  1579,  by  the  same  patron. 

He  was  buried  here,  3  0<itober  16 13.     His  successor  was 
Richard  White,  m.a.,  instituted  29  November   1613,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir 

William  Compton,  and  occurs  redlor  in  1640  ;  being  succeeded  by 
Frank  Press,  instituted  7  December  1640,  who  was  also  re<5lor  of  Castle  Ashby, 

where  he  was  buried,  7  February  1663.     On  his  sequestration, 
William  Wells  succeeded.     He  is  said  to  have  been  buried  here,  2  September 

1656. 
James  Jolliff  intruded  in  1656,  and  held  it  till  1660,  when  he  was  called  curate, 

and  perhaps  licensed  ;  after  whom, 
Francis  Press  was  restored  for  a  short  time,  but  did  not  long  survive  ;  for  on  his 

death, 
George  Goodman  was  lawfully  iustituted  18  March  1662,  on  the  presentation  of 

James  Earl  of  Northampton,  the  rightful  patron.     He  was  buried  here,  Sep- 
tember 1695  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Robert  Lazonby,  presented  Odlober  or  November  1695,  by  Mary  Countess  Dow- 
ager of  Northampton ,  and  exchanged  for  St.  Antholm's,  London. 
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Joshua  Hotchkis,  m.a.,  was  instituted  2  June  1696,  on  the  presentation  of  the 

same  patron  ;  and  was  buried  here,  30  September  1726. 
Bebtt  Backwsll,  D.D.,  instituted  7  April  1727,  on  the  presentation  of  George  Earl 

Northampton.    He  died  in  1755. 
JosKPH  Patns,  brother  of  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Northami)ton,  presented  on  the 

death  of  BackweU,  and  indu<5ted  6  April  1756.    He  resigned  in  1766,  for  a 

living  in  the  West  of  England. 
Jambs  Gardiner  was  instituted  in  1766,  on  the  same  presentation.    He  reiigiied; 

and 
Charles  Thompson,  b.a.,  was  presented  by  Spencer  Compton,  Eail  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  indudled  2  November  1773.    ^^  ^^^  I7^7- 
Gabriel  Dufour,  m.a.,  iududled  15  March  1787,  on  the  same  presentation;  and 

was  succeeded  by 
Thomas  Cautley,  m.a.    He  was  also  vicar  of  Sawston,  in  Cambridgeshire,  from 

2  Oaober  1786. 
Richard  Cautlet  was  presented  in  183 1. 
Walter  Drake,  m.a.,  was  presented  in  March  1842.    He  died,  and  was  buried 

here,  29  December  186s. 
J.  Studholm  Browmrioo,  m.a.,  was  presented  in  1869.    He  resigned  ;  and, 
Robert  W.  Riselet,  was  presented  in  July  1883.    He  died,  and  was  buried  here, 

26  August  1884. 
Daniel  T.  W.  Elsdale,  m.a.,  was  presented  in  November  1884.    He  resigned  in 

1899 ;  and 
John  Little  Starling  was  instituted  January  1900. 

The  Church  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary^  Moulsoi, 

This  ancient  fabric  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  is  composed  of  a 
nave  with  side  aisles,  a  south  porch,  a  chancel,  and  a  west  embattled 
tower,  which  contains  a  clock  ;  and  four  bells,  inscribed  : 

First :  1640    I  K 

Second :  TAYLOR  OXFORD  1839. 

Third ;  W  :  &  :  J  TAYLOR  BELL  FOUNDERS  OXFORD  1839. 

Fourth  •  W  :  T  TAYLOR  BELLFOUNDERS   OXFORD  &  LOUGHBORO 
1839. 

At  the  angles  of  the  north  side  of  the  tower  are  ancient  gurgoyles, 
and  at  the  south-west  angle  is  a  stair  turret,  which  has  been  cracked 
through  the  introdudlion  of  iron  treads  to  the  steps  which  have  con- 
tra<5led  and  expanded.  Willis  supposes  the  building  of  about  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  iii.,  or  the  beginning  of  Richard  11.  The 
whole  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Decorated  style.  Some  of  the  two 
and  three-light  windows  are  of  very  good  design ;  there  is  a  good  four- 
light  window  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  but  much  of  the 
tracery  is  destroyed.  The  compartments  of  this  window  are  filled  with 
stained  glass  representing  various  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  patron  saint.  The  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  and  has  always 
been  known  as  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady,  or  Lady  Chapel,  and  bears 
substantial  proof  of  quite  as  Romish  do<5lrines  having  been  pra<5lised 
therein,  during  a  late  re<5lor's  incumbency,  as  when  it  was  first  eredled ; 
in  fadl  the  whole  interior  is  as  ritualistic.  In  the  south  wall  of  this 
chapel,  is  a  good  trefoil-headed  piscina  and  a  small  aumbry.  In  the 
east  wall  there  is  a  bracket  which  may  have  been  used  fpr  the  support 
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of  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  more  probably  is  the  bracket  upon 
which  stood  the  lamp  that  was  always  kept  burning  ;  an  acre  of  land 
being  left  for  that  purpose  in  154.9.  The  oak  screen  enclosing  this 
chapel  was  presented  to  the  church  in  1886  The  east  window  of  the 
chancel  is  also  of  four  lights,  and  is  nearly  blocked  up  by  the  un- 
■  ith  a  I 


wieldy  oak  reredos,  which  bears  a  massive  oak  cross  with  a  large 
image  of  Christ,  also  of  large  dimensions,  and  carved  in  wood  The 
clerestory  of  the  nave,  which  appears  to  be  modem,  is  lighted  by  four 
single-light  windows  on  one  side,  and  three  on  the  other.  The  roof 
of  the  nave  is  coved  and  slated ;  those  of  the  aisles  are  leaded  :  and  the 
chancel  is  tiled.  The  archway  of  the  porch  has  moulded  columns. 
Four  pointed  arches  on  each  side,  with  odtagon  pillars,  divide  the  nave 
and  aisles  ;  the  plaster  ceiling  of  the  nave  is  waggon-headed ;  the 
timber  of  the  roofs  of  the  aisles  is  not  concealed  ;  the  handsomely 
carved  oak  pulpit  was  presented  to  the  church,  by  the  congregation,  at 
the  Feast,  17  August  1898  ;  the  pews  are  composed  of  deal,  the  rood 
screen  is  modern  and  of  oak,  likewise  the  rood  beam  and  crucifix 
which  were  put  up  in  1874.  The  odlagonal  basin  and  base  of  the  font 
are  modem ;  the  pedestal  is  that  of  the  ancient  one.  The  tower  arch 
is  pointed,  above  this  is  a  trefoil -headed  saniflus  niche.  The  chancel 
has  been  reduced  in  size,  the  arch  is  pointed,  and  the  modern  ceiling 
is  so  low  as  to  disfigure  both  the  arch  and 
this  part  of  the  sacred  edifice. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  the 
chancel,  is  a  gravestone  of  grey  marble,  on 
which  arc  the  effigies  of  a  man  in  armour, 
in   brass,   with   his  wife  ;  under  the  man, 
I   were  four  sons;  and  under  the  woman,  six 
daughters  (now  gone).     There  was  an  in- 
scription round  the  verge,  which  is  torn  off; 
and  four  coats  of  arms  at  the  corners,  one 
only  remains,  and  this  is  over  the  head  of 
the  man.     There  is  no  tradition  to  whom 
this  belongs  ;  but  by  the  remaining  coat 
of  arms,  which  is   a   cross  between  four 
martlets,  with  two  roses  in  chief,  impaling 
a  fess  between  the  three  crescents,  it  is 
probable,  it  was  placed  here  to  the  memory 
1    of  one  Routhall  and  his  wife,  whose  name 
was  Lee  ;    and    who  died  in  the  time  of 
Henry  viii.     Thomas   Routhall,  whose  father  was,  perhaps,   Richard 
Routhall,  was  possessed  of  considerable  lands  in  Moulsoe  in  1 519 ;  which 
Richard,  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  proved  in  1528,  appointed  to  be 
buried  in  St.  Ann's  chapel,  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady  at  Moulsoe.    It  is 
conjedtured  that  an  image  of  St.  John  stood  near  this  tomb,  a>  the 
remains  of  a  pedestal  and  figure  have  been  hewn  almost  even  with  the 
wall. 

The  east  end  of  this  north  aisle  is  known  as  St.  Joseph's  Chapel ;  in 
the  east  wall  is  a  fragment  of  the  ancient  piscina  in  which  the  priest 
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rinsed  the  chalice  used  for  communion ;  an  altar  is  still  retained  here. 

In  the  floor  of  the  Lady  Chapel  is  an  ancient  stone  which  has  had  a 
brass  cross.  On  the  north  wall  of  St.  Joseph's  Chapel  there  is  a  mural 
tablet  of  marble,  in  memory  of  Mark  Morrell,  Esq.,  of  Tickford  Park ; 
also  of  his  daughter,  Caroline,  who  died  in  1854,  aged  15  years.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  mural  tablet  inscribed  to  the  Rev. 
Richard  Cautley,  re(5lor  of  this  parish  for  56  years,  who  died  in  1842, 
aged  79.  Under  the  above  is  a  smaller  one  inscribed  :  Odlavia  Caut- 
ley reli(5l  of  the  above,  died  Dec.  7th,  1873,  aetat  95. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  nave  are  memorials  of  William  Levi,  who  died 
in  1825,  aged  45  ;  and  of  Dorothy  Levi,  who  died  in  1856,  aged  85  years. 
A  very  handsome  monument  in  brass,  elaborately  chased  ;  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Lord  Carrmgton  ;  and  another  of  alabaster ;  to  the  memory  of 
Lady  Carrington.  A  beautiful,  though  small  memorial  of  Italian 
work,  in  alabaster,  to  the  memory  of  Lady  SulSield  is  inserted  in  the 
wall  at  the  west  side  of  the  north  door.  It  depi(5ls  an  angel  sitting 
upon  a  rock  addressing  three  women,  with  foliage  in  the  background ; 
the  whole  is  highly  coloured  and  illuminated  There  are  likewise  in- 
scriptions in  the  church  to  some  former  redtors. 

The  inscription  at  the  foot  of  the  coloured  window  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel  reads  :  In  memoriam  Luciae  H  quae  intravit  in  re- 
quiem Sept.  viii.  mdcccxciv.     Jesu  Mercy. 

A  very  curious  hollowed  stone  of  about  two  feet  high  stands  in  the 
baptistery.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  head  of  an  ornamented  chimney, 
but  is  supposed  to  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  heating  incense.  It 
completely  baffles  archaeologists  to  assign  for  what  purpose  it  was 
manipulated. 

The  antique  chest,  with  its  three  locks,  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  same 
date  as  the  church.     The  bier  bears  the  date  of  165 1. 

The  register  commences  in  1560  ;  but  is  very  imperfedl  and  illegible 
in  some  places,  and  several  years  wholly  omitted.  Amongst  the  en- 
tries are  : 

Two  Parliament  Soldiers,  bur^  1^3- 

In  1542,  John  Bryer  willed  a  Legacy  towards  making  a  steeple  at  Newport  Church. 
In  1549,  an  acre  of  land  given  to  maintain  a  light  in  the  Church,  was  taken  away  by 
the  Crown. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  churchyard  is  the  family  vault  of  the  present 
lords  of  the  manor.  It  is  enclosed  by  stone  piers  bearing  coats  of 
arms  and  iron  palisades. 

Moulsoe  Charities. 

The  free  school  was  endowed  by  the  will  of  Mary  Countess  Dow- 
ager of  Northampton,  in  17 19,  with  £%  per  annum  ;  and  ^^5  given  by 
the  same  benefactor  to  be  distributed  annually  on  St.  Thomas's  Day. 
Her  ladyship,  who  held  this  manor  in  dower,  was  grandmother  of 
Spencer  Compton,  Earl  of  Northampton. 
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Moultoe  Rtclory. 

Thii  is  a  handsome  residence  near  the  church,  in  a  delightful  situa- 
tion, from  which  ao  extensive  prospeA  is  obtained.  A  wide  gravel 
walk  has  been  formed  from  the  house  at  Tickford  Park,  almost  to  the 
church  of  Monlsoe. 

Tht  CkiUr*tt'i  Horn,  Moultoe. 

In  1 888,  Miss  Mary  Nixon  founded  and  supported  a  children's  home 
at  Moulsoe,  for  eight  orphans  to  be  trained  for  domestic  service. 


Fnm  a  fkatagrafh  ty  Ur.  Barikalcm™.  of  Gnat  Lin/ml. 

THB  CHILDRKN  SINGING  AT  THB   COWPS&   CENTENARY  CELEBRATIONS, 
AT  OLNEY,  15  APRIL  1900. 

Steappfdix. 
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^1%  ROUGHTON,  too,  lies  on  the  verge  of  Bedfordshire,  which 
^^k  bounds  this  parish  on  the  east ;  on  the  south  and  west,  it  is 
ry  bounded  by  Kingston  brook,  better  known  as  Broughton  brook, 
and  Milton  Ke3mes ;  and  on  the  north,  by  Moulsoe.  Its  area 
is  937  acres;  population,  i2t :  and  rateable  value  £^^4..  The  farms 
are  Lodge  farm.  Brook  farm,  and  King's  Head  farm  ;  and  there  are 
two  small  woods  or  spinnies  known  as  Old  Covert  and  New  Covert. 

The  village  is  small,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  population,  but 
neat,  and  lies  three  miles  s.s.s.  from  Newport  Pagnell,  on  the  road  to 
London  through  Wobum. 

Broughton  is  in  the  same  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdidtion  as  the 
preceding  parishes  of  Moulsoe  and  Willen. 

Manorial  History  of  Broughton. 

Broughton,  at  the  Domesday  Survey,  consisted  of  two  manors,  one 
belonging  to  Walter  Giffard,  and  the  other  to  the  Countess  Judith, 
The  former  is  thus  described  :  In  Brotone,  Hugh  holds  of  Walter  four 
hides  for  a  manor ;  the  land  is  five  carucates  ;  in  demesne  one  carucate 
and  eight  villeins,  with  five  bordars  had  four  carucates.  There  were 
two  servants  and  one  mill  in  the  demesne.  Three  carucates  of  pasture, 
then  and  formerly  valued  at  sixty  shillings  ;  and  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward,  at  £\,  This  manor,  in  the  Saxon  times,  had  been 
holden  by  Oswi,  a  man  of  Alric  Fitz  Goding,  who  could  sell  it.  This 
was  surveyed  in  the  old  Hundred  of  Moslai ;  but  the  other  manor,  be* 
longing  to  Countess  Judith,  niece  of  the  Conqueror,  was  entered  in  the 
Hundred  of  Bonestou,  and  was  holden  under  her,  by  Morcar,  her  sub- 
feudatory,  as  one  carucate,  with  one  villein  and  one  bordar.  One 
carucate  of  pasture,  valued  at  ten  shillings ;  and  in  King  Edward's 
days,  at  twenty  shillings,  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  same  tenant, 
who  could  sell  it. 

The  subfeudatory  of  Giffard's  manor,  was  unquestionably,  H^gb  de 
Bolebec,  whose  descendants,  the  Veres,  Earls  of  Oxford,  continued  to 
hold  it  of  the  Honour  of  Giffard  ;  but,  before  the  reign  of  John,  Bole- 
bec had  ceased  to  hold  this  estate  with  his  own  demesnes,  and  admit- 
ted under  him  another  subfeudatory,  who  took  his  name  from  the 
place ;  the  family  of  Broughton  being  lessees  here  in  1 200.  In  1 3 14,  it 
was  returned,  that  Gilbert  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford  had  died 
possessed,  inter  al,  of  two  leets  in  Broughton  ;  and  by  another  inquisi- 
tion, that  the  san^e  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford,  \aA  died 
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possessed  of  one  knight's  fee,  which  seems  to  be  evidence,  that  the 
estate,  here  described,  was  that  which  had  belonged  to  the  Countess 
Judith.  However  the  fadl  might  have  been,  in  the  Testa  de  Nevil  it 
IS  stated,  that  Robert  de  Broughton  held,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  iii., 
one  knight's  fee  here,  of  the  Countess  of  Oxford,  who  held  of  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester ;  which  earl  had  obtained  on  a  partition  of  the 
Giffard  lands,  a  moiety  of  the  Honour  of  Giffard,  under  a  grant  of 
Richard  i.  Robert  de  Broughton  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Matthew ;  a 
person  of  those  names  being  in  possession  of  a  knight's  fee  here  in 
1280.  Matthew  was  succeeded  by  Ralph  dc  Broughton,  whose  suc- 
cessor was  Robert  de  Broughton;  who  in  1333,  levied  a  fine  of  this 
manor  to  his  own  use,  and  the  use  of  the  heirs  of  his  body. 

In  1333,  a  fine  was  passed  between  Philip  de  Aylesbury  and  Robert 
son  of  Robert  de  Brocion,  deforcient  of  the  manor  of  Broughlon,  near 
Middleton  Keynes,  to  the  use  of  Robert.  In  1347.  Hugh  de  Audley. 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  died  possessed  of  this  manor,  as  did  Maud  de  Hol- 
land, wife  of  Robert  de  Holland  in  1349.  In  1387,  Hugh  Earl  of 
Stafford,  died  possessed  of  rents  in  Broughton,  Wavendon,  etc.  In 
1 397,  Robert  de  Willoughby  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  and 
heir  of  William  Latimer,  died  possessed,  inier  al.  of  view  frankpledge, 
in  Broughton.  In  1399,  William  brother  and  heir  of  Thomas  Earl  of 
Stafford,  died  possessed  of  a  leet  in  Broughton,  Woolstone,  Crawley, 
etc.  In  1372,  Ralph  Earl  of  Stafford  and  5largaret  his  wife,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Hugh  de  Audley,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  died  possessed,  as 
did  Edmund  Earl  of  Stafford,  of  a  leet  here  in  1403  ;  and  in  1409, 
Richard  de  St.  Maur(or  Seymour)  and  Mary  his  wife,  are  said  to  have 
died  possessed  of  Broughton  manor.  By  an  escheat  in  1410,  John 
Aylesbury,  chivalier,  was  returned  to  have  died  possessed  of  the  man- 
ors of  Milton  Keynes  and  Broughton.  In  1416,  Sir  Thomas  Green 
died  possessed  of  a  suit  of  court  in  Broughton;  and  in  141 8,  Sir 
Thomas  Aylesbury  died  possessed  of  the  manors  of  Middleton  Keynes, 
Brad  well,  Broughton  near  Moulsoe,  and  Newport  mill 

In  1 43 1,  Thomas  Nevil,  Lord  Latimer,  died  possessed  of  the  leets 
of  Crawley  and  Broughton ;  of  both  which  manors,  Sir  Thomas  Lovell, 
died  possessed  in  1455,  when  the  latter  was  denominated  Broughton- 
Lovell.  In  1460,  John  de  Broughton  presented  to  the  church,  and  so 
continued  to  do  till  1481  ;  and  in  1462,  a  grant  was  made  to  Richard 
Middleton,  of  the  manors  of  Great  Linford  and  Broughton.  In  1505, 
Sir  Robert  Broughton,  by  will  bequeathed  this  manor  of  Broughton  to 
his  brother  Edward,  for  life.  In  1529,  John  Broughton  died  possessed 
of  the  manor  of  Broughton,  leaving  two  daughters,  Anne  and  Cathe- 
rine. The  first  was  married  to  William  Lord  Howard  of  Roworth,  and 
had  issue,  a  daughter,  Agnes,  who  became  wife  of  William  Pawlett, 
Lord  St.  John,  son  and  heir  apparent  to  the  Most  Honourable  John 
Lord  Marquess  of  Winchester,  His  Lordship,  and  the  Lady  Agnes, 
his  wife,  conveyed  the  manors  of  Broughton  and  Woolstone  Parva,  2 
January  1572,  lor  about  £1,^10  to  Thomas  Duncumbe,  by  whom  the 
estate  was  settled  on  his  son  Francis,  who  was  a  knight ;  and  married 
Mary,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Thomas  Porter,  of  Coventry  ;  and  whos^ 
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son  and  heir,  Thomas  Duncumbe,  by  Sarah  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Draper,  of  Islington,  died  12  May  1632,  leaving  six  children, 
of  whom  Thomas,  his  son  and  heir,  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age ;  and 
the  names  of  his  other  children  being  Nicholas,  Francis,  Sarah,  Mary 
and  Jane ;  and  by  inquisition,  taken  in  the  Court  of  Wards,  he  was 
returned  to  have  died  possessed  of  the  manor  of  Broughton,  and  of  the 
advowson  of  the  church,  holden  as  one  knight's  fee  of  the  £arl  of  Ox- 
ford, who  was  the  chief  lord ;  and  therefore  the  ward  was  in  the  king's 
hands,  by  reason, of  minority.  He  was  also,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
possessed  of  the  manor  of  Moulsoe,  a  messuage,  etc.,  in  Broughton, 
with  fifty-two  acres  of  land  in  Broughton  and  Moulsoe,  called  Howe 
Croft  held  of  the  manor  of  Cranfield,  at  a  rent  of  three  shillings  and 
fourpence.  In  Trinity  Term  next  following,  1572,  Sir  William  Paulett, 
Lord  St.  John,  and  Lady  Agnes,  levied  a  fine  of  the  manors  of  Brough- 
ton and  Little  Woolstone,  with  divers  lands  in  Broughton,  Great  and 
Little  Woolstone,  etc,,  and  the  advowson  of  Broughton,  to  the  use  of 
the  aforesaid  Thomas  Duncumbe  ;  and  in  Michelmas  Term  following, 
a  second  fine  was  levied  from  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  of  Kirkby,  North- 
amptonshire, of  the  manor  of  Broughton,  and  lands  here  and  in  Moul- 
soe (dated  2  January,  in  the  same  year,  as  was  Lord  St.  John's  con- 
veyance, for  the  amount  is  not  specified)  in  corroboration  of  the  above 
conveyance,  and  to  relinquish  and  assign  all  the  interest  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Stafford  ;  and  thus  this  manor  and  advowson  of  Broughton 
continued  in  the  family  of  Broughton  from  1573  to  1746,  when,  on  the 
decease  of  the  last  male  heir  of  the  family,  Francis  Duncumbe,  16 
March  1746-7,  this  estate,  inter  aL  passed  by  his  will,  to  his  nephew, 
John  Robinson,  of  Crawley,  in  Northamptonshire,  by  Anne  his  only 
sister,  wife  of  the  said  John  Robinson;  who,  in  1748,  conveyed  all 
their  right  and  title  therein,  for  the  consideration  of  about  ;^2 1,300  to 
Barnabas  Backwell,  of  Tyringham,  m.p.  for  Bishop's  Castle,  Hereford- 
shire; who  died  possessed  of  this  manor,  etc.,  in  1754,  and  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  his  son,  William  Backwell,  who  died  in  1770,  leaving  issue 
by  his  wife,  one  son,  Tyringham  Backwell,  who  died  a  bachelor  in 
Odlober  1777  ;  and  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  to  William  Praed» 
who,  in  her  right,  became  possessed  of  the  said  manor.  The  present 
lord  of  the  manor  is  Roger  Giffard  William  Tyringham.  There  are  no 
remains  of  the  ancient  manor  house. 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  Broughton, 

The  advowson  was  always  appendant  to  the  manor.  By  an  Adt  of 
Parliament,  passed  in  1 748,  a  yearly  payment  was  allotted  to  the  re<5lor, 
in  lieu  of  tithes ;  the  glebe  consisting  of  about  twelve  acres  of  pasture. 

A  terrier,  made  by  Andrew  Bing,  rector,  dated  25  July  1605,  runs 
thus :  *'  The  site  of  the  parsonage  contains,  by  estimation,  1  acre, 
within  which  are  contained  a  little  orchard,  hedged,  containing  z  rood, 
and  a  little  pightle,  containing  i  rood.  Item,  10^  roods  of  meadow,  7 
of  which  lie  in  the  Great  Mead  ;  1  acre  of  meadow  leys,  lying  in  Moul- 
soe Crouch  Leys,  commonly  called  Mead  Leys ;  and  18  acres  of  arable, 
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Ijing  in  the  three  several  fields,  viz.,  in  Fen  Field  5^  acres,  in  Middle 
Field  7  acres,  in  Cocksbrish  Field  5^  acres." 
The  living,  at  the  present  time,  is  worth  ;£  123  per  annum. 

Rictors  of  Bivughion, 

Nicholson  db  Lboa,  died  1261. 

RoBK&TDB  Massington,  presented  1261,  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  CawdweU; 

as  was 
THOiiAS  DB  Massinoton,  12  Odlober  1269,  and 
Bbnxdict  db  Fkebibt,  1294. 
RiCHAU)  Fitz-Allan,  presented  14  January  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lincoln  ; 

as  was 
Nicholson  db  Lanotoft,  i6  November  13 19,  and 
RiCHABD  DB  Cboft  was  presented  8  August  1324. 
Richard  db  Stenb,  presented  4  December  1330. 
Oliver  Massinoham  resigned  1388 ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  Lathburt,  presented  by  John  Broughton,  19  March  1388.    He  occurs  in  1404 

and  1406. 
Thomas  Alatn,,  resigned  1460 
Waltbr  Stranob,  instituted  2  August  1460. 
John  Gtrtin,  instituted  21  Odlober  1462. 
IIbnrt  Weld,  presented  2  Odtober  1467. 
John  Bennbt,  presented  ±  October  147 1. 
John  Stanwat,  presented  11  November  1474 
WILLIAM  Roo»  presented  29  June  1481. 
John  Broughton,  presented  23  March  1498. 
Richard  Prych,  presented  12  Odtober  1509  by  the  king,  by  reason  of  John  Brough- 

ton's  minority. 
Robert  Lbtff,  presented  1 1  June  151 1,  by  Sir  John  Broughton,  knt.     He  was  also 

re<£tor  of  Chenies ;  and  died  in  1526. 
Thomas  Brooke  succeeded  in  1527.    On  his  resignation, 

Ralph  Cooper  was  presented  by  Anne  Broughton,  29  July  1529.    He  died ;  and 
NlCHQ^ON  Hay  was  presented  by  the  king  5  June  1546.    He  died ;  and 
John  Mann,  l.l.b.,  was  instituted  3  March  1552,  by  the  Marquis  of  Winchester. 

On  his  resignation,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Anthony  Evans,  vicar  of  Upper  Winchendon,  was  presented  26  July  1559,  by  the 

same  patron.    He  resigned ;  and 
Thomas  wade  was  presented  by  Sir  William  Pawlet,  knight,   7   February  15C0. 

He  died ;  and 
Humphrey  Taylor  was  instituted  22  November  1567,  on  the  presentation  of  Eliz- 
abeth Scudamore,  Charles  Willoughby,  and  Thomas  Scudamore.  He  died ;  and 
was  succeeded  by 
Thomas  Kent,  who  was  presented  11  Odtober  1582,  by  Thomas  Duncombe.    He 

died,  and  was  buried  here  26  Odtober  1595. 
Thomas  Johnson  Kent  was  presented  14  January  1595,  by  Francis  Duncombe. 
Andrew  Bing,  m.a.  presented  1599  by  the  Lord  ChanceUor,  and  indu<5ted  25th  June 
1600.    In  1608  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Norwich ;  also  re<5tor  of  East 
Dereham  and  Winterton  m  Norfolk.    He  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rowland  Radburne,  indu<5ted  19th  September  161 8  and  was  buried  here. 
William  Dudley,  indu<5ted  16  November  1632.    He  was  expelled  in  1648 ;  and 
William  Jole,  of  Aspley,  intruding,  styled  himself  re<Stor  in  1655 ;  but  in  1660,  was 

displaced;  and 
William  Dudley  restored,  who  died  redlor,  and  was  buried  here.    He  married 
Mrs.  Sarah  Sadler,  of  Aspley  Guise,  ii  November  1656,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter,  Frances,  baptised  28  September  1657,  and  from  wnom  Thomas  Nor- 
difie  of  Aspley,  was  descended. 
Alexander  Bickerton,  m.a.,  presented  b^  Francis  Duncombe,  17  Au^t  1677. 
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He  rebuilt  the  parsonage  house,  but  died  the  same  year,  and  was  buried  at 
Moulsoe. 

Adam  Bookkr,  b.a.,  presented  by  the  same  patron,  and  instituted  7  February  1678. 
He  was  also  re<5tor  of  Wayendon ;  and  was  buried  here. 

Henry  Votcb,  m.a.,  presented  by  Francis  Duncombe.    He  died  in  1745-6. 

Philip  Barton,  i<.a.,  was  presented  by  Francis  Duncombe,  "  whose  niece  he  mar- 
ried** says  Cole  in  his  MSS.  "and  was  my  most  worthy  and  much  esteemed 
schoolfellow  and  friend."  He  was  indudled  13  March  1745-6;  and  was  also 
redtor  of.Sherington,  on  the  cession  of  his  father,  1748. 

John  Wynter,  m.a.,  admitted  31  July  1786.    He  resigned ;  and 

William  Smith,  m.a.,  was  indudted  21  January  1790,  on  the  presentation  of  Sarah 
BackwcU. 

William  Smith,  jurn.,  m.a.,  presented  in  182 1,  by  William  Praed,  Esq.,  of  Tyr- 
ingham. 

John  William  Irving,  m.a.,  was  presented  in  1854.  He  died  20  September  1893, 
aged  85  years,  and  had  been  50  years  curate  and  re<5lor  of  Broughton. 

C.  C.  LuxMORB  was  presented  in  1893.     He  resigned ;  and 

W.  H.  Starling  was  presented  in  1900. 

The  Church  of  St,  Lawrence^  Broughton^ 

Consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  south  porch,  and  west  tower,  and  is  prin- 
cipally very  Early  Decorated,  with  good  two  and  three-light  windows — 
some  of  which  are  Perpendicular  insertions.  The  tower  is  embattled, 
and  contains  a  clock  and  five  bells  inscribed  : 

First:  1655  CHANDLER  MADE  ME. 

Second:  SANCTE  CRISTINE  OKA  PRO  NOBIS. 

Third :  GOD  SAVE  OVR  KIT^G  1622    I  K    E  N. 

Fourth:  IN  MULTIS  ANNIS  RESONET  CAMPANA  JOHANNIS. 

Fifth  :  GOD  8AVE  THE  KING     1635     (The  five  is  retrograde). 

The  bells  are  rung  by  means  of  a  mechanical  arrangement. 

At  the  north-east  angle  of  the  nave  is  a  good  staircase  turret.  *  The 
nave  and  chancel  are  covered  with  lead  ;  the  porch  with  tiles.  The 
nave  is  wainscotted  and  seated  with  old  oak  benches ;  the  pulpit  and 
eagle  ledlem  are  of  oak  ;  the  open  timber  roof  is  of  oak  ;  the  font  is 
a  modem  stone  basin  on  a  round  pedestal  surrounded  by  slender  pil- 
lars. The  chancel  arch  is  acutely  pointed,  the  piers  on  each  side 
having  carved  corbals. 

On  either  side  of  it  is  a  desk,  to  which  books  are  fastened 
with  a  chain ;  the  book  on  the  left  side  is  A  Defence  of  the  Apologie  of 
the  Church  of  England,  Anno  1567  ;  that  on  the  right  is  Erasmus's  Com- 
mentary, and  fewells,  dfc.  These  books  were  placed  in  the  church  in 
1666. 

The  east  coloured  window  is  of  three  lights.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel  is  a  memorial  window  of  stained  glass,  representing  Our 
Saviour  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead.  The  inscription  is  "  In  mem- 
ory of  Myra  Ann,  wife  of  J.  W.  Irving,  re<5lor  of  this  parish,  who  died 
6th  April,  1852,"  The  memorial  window  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  is  inscribed  :  In  memory  of  John  Marsh  of  Lidgate  Hall,  Shef- 
field, Esq.,  died  22  April  1858  ;  also  Ann  Marsh,  his  wife,  died  23 
March  1858.     The  chancel  roof  \s  a  modern  one  of  o^k. 
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The  memorial  windows  in  the  nave  are  inscribed  as  follows  :  that  at 
the  east  end  on  the  north  side  is  "  This  window  put  up  by  friends  and 
neighbours  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  W.  Ridgway,  farmer,  who  fell  asleep 
Easter  Day  1866."  The  east  window  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave 
lakes  three  subje<5ls,  one  for  each  light,  the  centre  is  the  figure  of 
Christ ;  that  on  the  left  is  Bishop  Patterson,  lying  in  a  native  canoe ; 
whilst  the  one  on  the  right  is  Bishop  Hannington,  dressed  in  white, 
with  book  in  hand,  and  looking  upwards.  Us  inscription  reads  **John 
Coleridge  Patterson,  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  Melanesian  Isles,  en- 
tered into  rest  Sepr.  xx.  mdccclxxi.  James  Hannington,  Missionary 
Bishop  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  entered  into  rest  0<5l,  xxii. 
mdccclxxv.  In  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  the  Colonial 
Episcopate,  Aug.  xii.  mdccclxxxvii.  This  window  is  offered  to  the 
glory  of  God  by  the  redlor  of  this  church."  The  centre  window  on 
the  south  is  '*  In  memory  of  Mary  Ciarkson,  widow  of  the  Revnd. 
Clarkson,  vicar  of  Roxton-cum-Barford  Magna,  Beds,  obt.  Novbr.  17th 
1864,  aet.  69." 

Witliin  the  communion  rails,  on  the  south  wall,  are  two  inscriptions, 
all  that  remain  of  the  monumental  brasses  inscribed  to  John  de 
Broughton,  who  died  in  1403,  and  Agnes  his  wife,  who  died  in  1399. 

There  are  several  memorials  of  the  Buncombe  family,  among  which 
is  one  of  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Chester,  Bart.,  of 
Chicheley,  and  wife  of  Francis  Duncombe,  Esq.,  of  this  place.  This 
lady  died  in  1686. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  church,  is  the  following  table  of  benefa<5lions : 

1673,  Thomas  Duncumbe,  Esq.,  gave  the  rents  and  profits  of  all  his  lands  in 
Loughton,  in  the  County  of  Bucks,  for  the  purpose  as  hereafter  expressed  ;  20/-  to 
be  yearly  laid  out  in  repairing  the  Church  ;  and  when  the  Church  shall  want  whiting, 
painting,  and  adorning,  the  same  shall  be  done  at  any  time  (for  ever)  out  of  the  rests 
of  the  rents  and  profits  ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time,  all  the  rest  of  the  rents,  &c., 
above  20/-  aforesaid,  shall  be  yearly  expended  by  the  Churchwardens  and  Overseers 
of  the  Poor  in  providing  one  load  of  wood  for  their  aged  and  truly  needy  poor  inhab- 
itant, through  sickness,  lameness,  or  by  reason  of  any  great  charge  of  children ;  or 
for  providing  for  them  any  physical  or  surgical  helps  ;  or  towards  the  marriages  of 
any  of  their  daughters  ;  or  the  putting  out  of  any  of  their  sons  or  daughters  appren> 
tices  ;  so  that  they  can  read,  and  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Belief,  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  are  of  honest  and  civil  behaviour ;  and  hereby  strictly  enjoined  to  be 
observed  for  ever,  that  no  child  or  children  shall  have  any  benefit  from  this  gift  that 
are  brought  up  in  ignorance. 

1 7 16.  Francis  Duncumbe,  Esq.,  gave  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  Fountain  Inn,  in 
Loughton  aforesaid,  with  the  appurtenances  thereto  belong,  to  be  applied  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 50s.  per  ann.  for  the  teaching  to  read,  and  saying  the  Church  Cat- 
echism, six  children  of  the  poorest  inhabitants  of  this  Parish  :  52s.  per  ann.  to  the 
Parish-Church  Clerk,  for  his  care  in  cleaning  andf  sweeping  the  church,  the  seats,  and 
the  paths  in  the  church-yard.  20s.  per  ann.  to  be  laid  out  with  the  like  sum  given  by 
his  father,  Thomas  Duncumbe,  Esq.,  towards  repairing  and  keeping  dry  the  said 
Church,  and  the  windows  thereof;  and  los.  per  ann.  in  firewood,  given  to  poor  house- 
holders in  such  manner  as  dire<5icd  by  his  father's  Will. 

At  the    present  time,  in  lieu  of  wood,  each  widow  receives  a  ton 
of  coal,  and  each  cottager,  half  a  ton,  per  annum. 
This  sacred  edifice  has,  upon  its  walls,  the  finest  frescoes  in  tb^ 
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Hundreds.  They  had  been  covered  and  were  unknown  until  1849, 
when  they  were  discovered  and  carefully  preserved.  The  subje<5ls  on 
the  north  wall  are  Our  Saviour,  after  His  crucifixion,  supported  on  the 
knees  of  his  virgin  mother ;  and  the  Last  judgment.  On  the  south 
wall  is  a  figure,  supposed  to  be  St.  Dunstan,  with  a  female  saint  by  his 
side  holding  a  curiously  shaped  cross  in  her  right  hand,  and  probably 
a  book  in  her  left ;  .below  this  are  the  implements  of  a  smithy — anvil, 
hammers,  pincers,  horseshoes,  etc.  Over  the  south  door  is  a  figure  of 
St.  George,  on  horseback,  destroying  the  dragon,  of  considerably  later 
date.     The  others  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  14th  century. 

The  cruciferous  nimbus  in  the  pidlure  on  the  north  wall  determined 
the  mutilated  figure  to  be  that  of  Our  Lord,  though  in  some  other  re- 
spec^ts  it  disagrees  with  the  conventional  representations  of  the  Passion. 
Thus,  some  of  the  limbs  are  stripped  of  their  flesh  to  the  very  bones, 
and  even  joints  are  lopped  off;  and  a  figure  standing  by  pierces  the 
eyes  with  a  sharp  pionted  instrument  like  a  pair  of  compasses.  Whilst 
this  painting  was  being  unveiled,  so  to  speak,  it  was  feared  that  a  foot 
of  the  Saviour  had  been  accidentaliy  scraped  off,  but  further  disclosure 
showed  the  missing  foot  in  a  man*s  hand.  The  .scripture  says  *'  A  bone 
of  Him  shall  not  be  broken."  The  foot  has  been  amputated  at  the 
ankle  joint.  The  five  wounds  of  the  Saviour  seem  to  be  alluded  to. 
The  costumes  are  curious,  and  the  floral  border  is  exceedingly  simple 
and  effective. 

The  last  judgement  is  a  picflure  which  might  have  adorned  Dant6's 
Inferno,  so  vivid  and  realistic  is  its  description.  On  one  side  are  the 
jaws  of  hell.  In  the  centre  are  the  scales  on  which  a  soul  is  being 
weighed,  and  one  cannot  help  noticing  the  grotesque  acflion  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  on  the  one  hand,  m  raising  the  end  of  the  scales,  so  that 
the  soul  which  is  in  the  balance  and  is  found  wanting  may  pass  muster 
at  the  hands  of  the  recording  angel,  while  at  the  same  time,  with  her 
right  hand  the  Virgin  is  endeavouring  to  hide  with  her  cloak  the  souls 
that  trust  in  her  shelter. 

But  for  the  nimbus  of  the  female  figure,  and  the  cross,  in  the  other,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  it  represented  the  temptation  of  St.  Dunstan  ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  so.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  connexion  there 
can  be  between  the  blacksmith's  tools  and  the  pidlure  above.  The 
female  saint  may  be  Elfrida,  the  unlawful  wife  of  King  Edgar,  or 
Ethelfleda,  to  whom  Dunstan,  the  black  letter  saint,  owed  so  much. 

There  are  likewise  several  texts  of  scripture  on  the  waljs  of  the  same 
age  as  the  ancient  pi<5lures. 

In  the  churchyard  is  an  ancient  stone-coped  coffin  lid,  and  an 
antiquated  sundial  bearing  the  date  1657,  ^^^  inscribed  H.  Sutton,  fecit, 
which  has  for  its  pedestal  the  ancient  and  small  font  which  is  decorated 
around  its  o<5lagonal  base  with  coats  of  arms.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  dial  was  brought  from  the  manor  house. 

The  register  dates  from  the  year  1720. 
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ILTON,  or  more  properly  Middleton  Keynes,  has  its  affix  from 
the  ancient  family  of  the  Keynes,  who  possessed  the  manor. 
Its  area  is  1,909  acres,  with  a  population  of  207  souls.  The 
parish  is  bounded  on  the  north-east,  by  Moulsoe  and  Brough- 
ton ;  on  the  east,  by  Wavendon  ;  on  the  south,  by  Walton ;  on  the 
south-west,  by  the  river  Lovat  and  Woughton-on-the-Green  ;  and  on 
the  west,  by  the  river  Lovat,  Great  Woolstone,  Little  Woolstone,  and 
Willen. 

The  village  is  seated  3^  miles  south,  from  Newport  Pagnell ;  and  a 
like  distance  north,  from  Fenny  Stratford. 

Milton  Keynes  is  in  the  petty  sessional  division,  union,  and  county 
court  distri<5l  of  Newport  Pagnell;  rural  deanery  of  Bletchley;  arch 
deaconry  of  Buckingham  ;  and  diocese  of  Oxford. 

In  a  field  west  of  the  church  are  the  remains  of  a  moat,  and  traces 
of  fish-ponds — probably  the  site  of  the  mansion  of  the  ancient  lords  of 
Milton  Keynes. 

Manorial  History  0/  Milton  Keynts, 

In  Domesday  Book,  it  is  recorded,  that  Walter  Giffard  held  in  Mid- 
eltone,  in  Moslai  Hundred,  half  a  hide  of  land.  There  was  one  plough 
kept,  but  not  found  there  at  the  survey  ;  and  one  carucate  of  pasture. 
It  was  rated  at  four  shillings  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Edward,  at  ten  shil- 
lings.    This  land,  Oswi,  a  man  of  Alric,  held  and  could  sell  it. 

William  Fitz  Ausculf  held,  and  Osbert  under  him,  one  hide.  There 
was  one  carucate  of  land,  and  one  plough  ;  one  villein,  five  bordars ; 
and  one  servant ;  with  one  carucate  of  pasture.  It  was  valued  at  five 
shillings  ;  when  he  first  held  it,  twenty  shillings ;  and  the  same  in 
Edward's  days.  This  land,  Sauuold,  a  man  of  Wluuard,  cilt,  had 
holden,  and  could  sell  it. 

Godric,  or  Godricus  Cratel,  held  of  the  king  eight  hides  and  a  half, 
for  his  manor  in  Middleton.  There  were  ten  carucates  of  land  ;  in  the 
demesne,  two  carucates  and  a  half;  and  another  half  may  be  added. 
There  were  eighteen  villeins,  with  six  bordars,  having  eight  carucates. 
There  were  six  servants,  and  one  mill  of  six  shillings  and  eightpence 
rent ;  and  eight  carucates  of  pasture.  It  was  altogether  rated,  and 
had  been,  at  100  shillings;  but  in  the  time  of  Edward,  at  ;^8.  This 
manor.  Queen  Edith  held. 

It  is  probable  that  Milton  Keynes  formed  part  of  the  royal  demesnes 
of  Edward  the  Confessor;  for  it  thus  appears,   by  Domesday  Book, 


that  Edith,  his  queen,  held  the  greatest  part  of  it  in  dower.  This  how- 
ever, was  forfeited  to  the  Conqueror,  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and 
was  given  by  him  to  Godric  Cratel,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed any  other  lands  than  his  manor  of  eight  hides  and  a  half  in  this 
place.  It  is  not  discovered,  respe<5ling  the  half  hide  here  belonging 
to  Walter  Giffard,  which  was  holden  by  a  feudatory  tenant  named  Hugh, 
and  the  hide  of  William  Fitz  Ausculf,  the  lord  of  Newport,  holden 
under  him  by  Osbert,  what  became  of  the  possession  of  these  two 
small  parcels  of  land  ;  but  it  appears,  from  the  inquisitions  taken  after 
the  death  of  the  possessors  of  the  Honour  of  Giffard,  that  a  court  leet 
of  that  honour  extended  its  jurisdi(5lion  into  Milton  Keynes  up  to  a 
very  late  period. 

The  land  of  Godric  Cratel  is  not  to  be  traced  to  its  several  possessors 
during  the  reigns  of  William  ii.,  Henr)'  i.,  and  Stephen  ;  but  in  the 
time  of  the  last,  it  was  evidently  in  a  family  of  the  name  of  Bere- 
ville ;  for  Henry  ii.,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  gave  this  manor 
with  Amabell  de  Bereville,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  former  owner, 
to  Hugh  de  Kejmes,  or  Cahines,  whose  family  had  rendered  eminent 
services  to  the  Empress  Maud  in  the  civil  wars  between  that  princess 
and  Stephen,  particularly  at  the  Battle  of  Lincoln,  in  1 141,  where  one 
of  them  was  the  principal  cause  of  Stephen  having  been^taken  prisoner 
by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester 

Among  the  returns  of  knight's  fees  made  to  Henry  11.,  on  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter,  in  1 165,  Hujfh  de  Keynes  states  Milton  to  con- 
sist of  two  parts  (that  is,  two  third  parts)  of  a  knight's  fee,  and  that  he 
held  it  by  the  gift  of  the  king,  who  had  bestowed  it  upon  him, 
together  with  his  wife,  as  her  right  and  inheritance.  He  appears, 
from  the  several  scutages  entered  on  the  Pipe  Rolls,  to  have  holden  it 
till  near  the  reign  of  John,  about  which  time  he  died  ;  and  it  is  con- 
jedlured  that  his  wife  survived  him  ;  for  in  1222,  Lucas  de  Keynes,  his 
son,  did  homage  for  his  manor,  and  paid  his  reliefs,  as  for  lands  which 
came  to  him  by  inheritance  from  his  mother,  Amabell  de  Bereville, 
when  he  become  the  lord  of  Milton,  which,  from  his  family,  obtained 
the  appellative  name  of  Keynes,  to  distinguisii  it  from  two  other  places 
of  similar  name,  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  not  far  from  this  neighbour- 
hood :  which  belonged  to  the  families  of  Ernys  and  Bryant,  were 
afterwards  called  Milton  Ernest  and  Milton  Bryant. 

In  1239,  a  fine  was  levied  between  William,  son  of  Hugh  (Keynes), 
petent,  and  Ralph  le  Page,  and  Sibilla  his  wife,  tenent,  of  lands  in 
Milton,  to  the  use  of  William  ;  and  in  the  same  year,  another  fine,  be- 
tween Thomas,  son  of  Hamon  Malvoisin,  querent,  and  Luke  de  Keynes, 
and  Sibilla  his  daughter,  and  Amicia  de  Hereford,  deforcients,  of  rents 
in  Middleton,  whose  right  in  the  premises  the  said  Thomas  released 
to  Sibilla  and  her  heirs ;  and  in  1245,  another  fine  was  levied  between 
Roger  Mauvesyn  (Malvoisin),  querent,  and  Luke  de  Keynes,  deforcient, 
for  lands  in  Middleton,  to  the  use  of  Luke. 

Lucas  de  Keynes  held  this  manor  until  his  death,  in  1262  ;  and  John 
de  Keynes,  son  and  heir  of  Lucas,  discharged  his  relief,  and  did  hom- 
age for  this  manor  in  the  same  year  in  which  his  father  died,  and  was 
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the  third  lord  of  Middleton  Keynes  of  this  family. 

In  1278,  a  fine  was  levied  between  Robert  dc  Keynes,  querent,  and 
John  de  Keynes,  deforcient,  of  the  manor  of  Middleton  Keynes,  to  the 
use  of  Robert,  who  granted  the  said  manor  to  John  and  Maud,  for 
their  lives.  In  1283,  John  de  Keynes  is  said  to  have  died  possessed 
of  the  manor  of  Middleton  Keynes.  In  1349,  Philip  de  Aylesbury  ap- 
pears to  have  died  possessed  of  Middleton  Keynes  manor. 

In  1 37 1,  the  Earl  of  Oxford  died  possessed  of  Calverton  church  and 
of  knight's  fees  in  Greal  Linford,  Woolstone,  Crawley,  Wavendon, 
Broughton,  and  Milton. 

In  1372,  Ralph  Earl  of  Stafford,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Hugh  de  Audley,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  are  said  to  have  died 
possessed  inter  alia,  of  knight's  fees  in  Milton,  Broughton,  etc.  In 
1387,  Hugh  Earl  of  Stafford,  likewise  died  possessed,  inter  alia,  of  leets 
in  Broughton,  Milton,  etc.  In  1399,  William,  brother  and  heir  of 
Thomas  Earl  of  Stafford,  also  died  possessed,  inter  alia,  of  leets  in 
Broughton,  Woolstone,  Milton,  etc.;  and  in  1403  Edmund  Earl  of 
Stafford  is  presumed  to  have  died  possessed,  inier  alia,  of  a  leet  in 
Milton. 

In  1409,  Roger  dc  St.  Maur,  and  Mary  his  wife,  are  said  to  have  died 
possessed,  inter  alia,  of  an  estate  in  Milton. 

In  141  o.  Sir  John  de  Aylesbury,  knight,  appears  to  have  died  pos- 
sessed, inter  alia,  of  the  manor  of  Middleton  Keynes  ;  as  did  also  his 
son,  Thomas  de  Aylesbury,  in  14.18  ;  and  in  141 9,  Catherine,  the  wife 
of  Thomas  Aylesbury,  had  the  manor  of  Middleton  Keynes  assigned  in 
her  dower.  In  1424,  Hugh,  son  and  heir  of  John,  son  and  heir  of  John 
de  Aylesbur}',  is  said  to  have  died  possessed  of  this  manor.  In  1429, 
Margery,  wife  of  John  Shelton,  likewise  died  possessed  of  a  third  part 
of  Middleton  Keynes  manor  ;  and  in  1437,  Catherine  wife  of  Sir  Thomas 
de  Aylesbury,  knight,  seems  to  have  been  possessed,  mter  alia,  of 
another  third  part  of  the  said  manor. 

The  manor  continued,  during  three  generations,  in  her  son  Thomas 
Aylesbury,  grandson  of  John  Aylesbury,  and  great  grandson  of  Thomas 
Aylesbury ;  who  leaving  only  daughters  on  his  decease,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  vi.,  it  was,  by  inquisition,  found,  in  1439,  to  descend  to  Hum- 
phrey Stafford  (who  was  slain  by  Jack  Cade,  in  1450)  and  Thomas  Cha- 
worth,  knights,  in  right  of  their  wives,  Eleanor  and  Elizabeth,  daughters 
and  heirs  of  Thomas  Aylesbury,  aforesaid  ;  and  so  afterwards,  upon  a 
division  of  lands,  was  allotted  as  Stafford's  inheritance,  who  had  here, 
for  some  generations,  a  seat  and  manor  house,  which  was  standing  in 
the  last  century  ;  mention  being  made  m  the  parish  register,  of  the 
interment  of  Ralph  Stafford,  13  June  1630. 

The  same  inquisition  sets  forth,  that  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  knight, 
has  the  right  of  presenting  to  Milton,  jure  hereditario  Alianora  uxor 
ejus,  being  one  of  the  daughters  and  heirs  of  Sir  Thomas  Aylesbury, 
knight,  deceased  ;  and  that  Sir  Thomas  Chaworth,  knight,  has  the 
next  turn,  by  marrying  another  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Aylesbury. 

In  1473,  a  fine  was  levied  between  John  Grayc,  Roger  Hebbes,  and 
Gilbert  Ippeswelle,  querents,  and  John  Berd,  and  Alice  his  wife,  de- 
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forcients,  of  messuages  and  lands  in  Middleton  Keynes,  to  the  use  of 
John  Graye. 

In  1489,  Henry  vii.,  granted  to  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  knight,  inter 
alia,  the  manor  of  Middleton  Keynes,  the  advowson  of  the  church,  all 
those  lands  and  tenements  called  Bordes,  and  that  manor  called  Staf- 
ford's manor,  alias  Bury  Bassets,  late  belonging  to  Humphrey  Stafford, 
attainted,  habend.  to  him  and  the  male  heirs  ol  his  body  for  ever,  from 
21  August  i486. 

In  1502,  a  fine  was  levied  between  Thomas  Babington,  Robert  Bru- 
denell,  Thomas  Jakes,  and  Robert  Nevill,  claimants,  and  John  Ormonde, 
and  Joane  his  wife,  of  a  moiety  of  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Mid- 
dleton Keynes. 

In  1546,  Humphrey  Stafford,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford, 
knight,  who  died  22  September,  had,  inter  alia,  Milton  Keynes. 

In  1565,  a  grant  was  made  to  Thomas  Sidney  and  Nicholas  Haliwell, 
of  a  cottage  next  to  Milton  Keynes  church  yard,  belonging  to  St. 
Alban's  monastery. 

It  seems,  likewise,  that  about  1573,  John  Stafford  was  tound  possessed 
of  Milton  or  Middleton  Keynes  manor. 

By  an  inquisition,  taken  17  July  1638,  it  appears  that  William  Stafford 
died,  4  July  1637  ;  and  had  issue  Edward  Stafford, who  died  underage, 
8  May  1638,  possessed  of  the  manor  of  Milton,  alias  Middleton  Keynes; 
leaving  issue,  Charles  his  son  and  heir,  then  thirteen  years  and  seven 
months  old  ;  and  another  son  named  William. 

Sir  Thomas  Aylesbury  had  a  son  named  John,  who  also  had  a  son 
named  Hugh,  who  died  without  issue,  in  1423  ;  whereupon  his  aunts 
became  his  heirs,  viz :  Isabella,  wife  to  Sir  Thomas  Chaworth ;  and 
Eleanor,  wife  of  Humphrey  Stafford  of  Grafton. 

Sir  William  Chaworth  had  a  daughter  named  Joane,  wife  to  John 
Ormond,  who  left  three  daughters  and  heirs,  viz  :  Elizabeth,  married 
to  Sir  Anthony  Babyngton  ;  Anne,  married  to  William  Mering,  who 
died  without  issue;  and  Joane,  first,  to  Thomas  Denton,  or  Denham, 
of  Eythorp,  in  this  county  ;  and  afterwards  to  ... .  Fitzwilliam. 

From  the  Staffords,  after  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years'  posses- 
sion, it  came  into  the  family  of  Finch,  Earls  of  Nottingham  ;  and  was 
purchased,  in  1678,  by  Heneage  Baron  Finch,  of  Daventry,  afterwards 
created  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  and  his 
son  Daniel  (afterwards  Earl  of  Nottingham),  who  was  joint  purchasers  ; 
from  whom  it  de.scended  to  the  Earls  of  Wincheisea  and  Nottingham, 
K.G. ;  at  whose  death,  this  estate  passed,  under  the  provisions  of  his 
lordship's  will,  together  with  all  his  estates  in  this  county,  to  his  nat- 
ural son,  George  Finch,  whose  descendants  still  retain  possession. 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  Milton  Keynes, 

The  advowson  and  right  of  patronage  appears  to  have  passed  with 
the  possession  of  the  principal  estate  ;  and  in  1605,  Sir  William  Stafford, 
Mr.  Denham  and  Mr.  Babington,  were  returned  to  be  patrons  of  the  living. 
Denham  and  Babington  had  derived  their  titles  from  Chaworth,  whose 
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familj  had  been  foonders  of  a  chantry  chapel  annexed  to  this  church 
in  the  reign  of  Henr>  vi.,  for  the  celebration  of  masses  for  the  souls  of 
their  ancestors,  the  A>  lesburjs ;  but  the  edifice  was,  in  Elizabeth's  rci™ 
converted  into  a  school ;  and  the  right  of  presentation  havinr  been 
sold  to  John  Nurse,  was,  by  him,  conveyed  to  Ralph  Smith,  the  elder  • 
by  whose  son,  or  representatives,  it  was  transferred  to  the  Earl  of  Not' 
Ungham,  and  thus  re-united  to  the  possessor  of  the  estate 

The  valor  of  the  reiStory  in  1524,  wasstated  at  ;^2o  there  beinrthen 
31  families  and  71  inhabitants,  and  was  rated  to  the  land  Ux  ^ 
£33 "/'  4/^»  on  a  return  made  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln 

^Jtl^'^'^r  ^PP"^^^""^^  ^^"^  «^  ^he  living  is  £^i^^  and  the  real 
net  value  is  ^314  per  annum. 

Rectors  of  Milton  Keynes, 

Edmund  dk  Hamden,  is  first  discovered  by  Willis. 

Walter  DE  Keynes  occurs  reaor  about  1291.    He  died  in  iiio    an.l  ^^^k^ki 
buiJt  the  chancel ;  there  being,  until  very'mrenUy,  h^a^  t^^bl ""l j^t^S^ 
east  window,  viz.  Barry  of  six,  Vairc  and  Arg.    At  h^  ™^*™^'*«>n«»  ^  the 

Peter  de  Wallingford  was  instituted  3  December  mio   on  th«>  nr»^»»..^- 

Sir  Philip  de  Aylesbury.     He  died;  and  ^^  '        ^"^  presentation  ol 

Edmund,  or  Egidius  de  Hamden  was  instituted  11  January  11  a-  on  th*.  nr.M^«* 

^'""^  He  diX»<r*'  *""'"""^  '■  ^"^^  '^♦''  °°  "^  <»«»thof  Egidin.Ham- 
WlLLIAM  DE  Tou«s  w;u,  instituted  4  September  1349,  on  tlie  presenUtwn  of  the 

king,  on  account  of  the  minonty  of  Thomas  Aylesbutr.    At  his  death 
KOGEK  DE  Stobtfo«d  Was  instituted  2  Uclober  1164  cm  the  n»Ji^.7:'       r  »  i 

deAylesbuiy.    He  was  succeeded  by  '304. «»  the  presentaOon  of  John 
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iM  Babynton  presbyter  was  instituted  30  April  1423.  on  the  death  of  Mepin 
on  the  presentation  of  Sir  1  homasC  ha  worth,  and  Isabella  his  wife,  and  HumDh^iv 
Stafford,  and  Eleanor  his  wife,  daughters  ami  h*.ir««fc;,  t>i.    '         .  t"?*"*)^ 


Adam  Babynton  presbyter  was  ins  itutcd  30  April  1423.  on  the  death  of  Mecin 
on  the  presentation  of  Sir  1  homasC  ha  worth,  and  Isabella  his  wife,  and  HumDh^iv 
Stafford,  and  Eleanor  his  wife,  daughters  and  heirs  of  Sir  Thomas  AvS^Kl^^ 
He  died  8  November  1426  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel        °™*^  Aylesbury. 


John  Dalton  succeeded  in  1427.     After  his  death, 

William  Ballard  was  instituted  3  Oaober  1439,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  Hum 
phrey  Statford  who  was  returned  to  have  an  alternate  right  o«  presenUtion^ 
Sir  1  homas  Chaworth,  m  nght  of  their  respective  wives.     He  resigned  ^  ill , 

John  Saunders,  who  was  instituted  27  November  1441,  on  the  oresentatinn  ^r  c- 
Thomas  Chaworth,  in  exchange  with  BaUard,  for  the  re^or^Tf  W«  J^    ^."' 
the  Diocese  of  Litchfield.     He  did  not  hold  it  for  long  •  for  ^"^"^^^on  in 

Lawjlence  Pyppvngton  was  instituted  10  March  1444.  oi  the  presentation  of  Sir 
Thomas  Chaworth,  in  nght  of  his  wile.  He  was  re^or  in  1477  •  and  w^s\.nf 
ceeded  by  -r/  /  »  «**«  w<t»  suc- 

Thomas  Rogers,  but  his  institution  is  not  in  the  Lincoln  Registers     At  h"    H 
Christopher  Chvsinal,  or  Cherrinal,  was  instituted  x  DecemfUr  ir^,    "eath, 

presentation  of  Edmund  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton.  ^^' '  ^^  ^^^ 

William  Paullen,  or  Pollon,  was  instituted  14  January  15 10  on  the  orese 

tion  of  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  knight,  who  was  returned  to  be  patron  in  i^a 
John  Smith,  b.d.,  was  instituted  11  March  1539,  on  the  presentation  of  Wmilm 

Gouson  and  Richard  Butler,  pro  hoc  vice,  concessione  Johanna  FitzwiUiam^ 
John  Saunderson  was  instituted  18  February  1549,  on  the  death  of  John  Smith 

on  the  presentation  of  the  queen.     He  occurs  re<$lor  in  1556.  ■^">»wi, 
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Francis  Babinoton  was  instituted  about  1559  or  1560.  He  was  renter  of  Lincoln 
College.  Oxford,  and  was  compelled  to  go  beyond  the  seas,  being  a  Roman 
Catholic.    He  was  also  redlor  of  Adstock ;  and  quitted  this  living  in  1565. 

Hugh  Charnock,  b.a.,  instituted,  on  the  deprivation  of  Babington,  in  1565,  on 
the  presentation  of  Humphrey  Stafford.    He  was  buried  here  20  March  1584* 

Ralph  Smith,  b.d.,  instituted  26  August  1585,  on  the  presentation  of  John  Nurse, 
George  Mace,  and  Michael  CoUes,  by  grant  of  the  advowson  for  this  turn,  from 
the  patron.    He  was  buried  here  31  May  1638  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

Rauh  Smith,  s.t.p.,  instituted  2  June  1638,  on  the  presentation  of  Martha  Smith, 
widow  (his  mother),  by  reason  of  the  right  of  patronage  granted  to  her  late  hus- 
band and  herself,  divisum  et  conjun<5lim,  by  John  Nurse,  the  patron ;  and  was 
buried  here  3  March  1656. 

Lewis  Attrrbury,  ll.d.,  succeeded  in  1657,  and  took  out  the  king's  title  14  De- 
cember 1660.  He  died  in  December  1693,  being  drowned  at  Newport  Pagnell, 
in  returning  from  London,  whither  he  had  gone  to  attend  law-suits,  and  was  bur- 
ied at  Middleton.  He  was  a  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  the  author  of  *'  Baby- 
lon's Downfall,"  and  several  other  published  sermons.  His  son,  Francis,  bom 
here  in  1662,  was  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Rochester.  This  prelate,  who  was 
possessed  of  uncommon  abilities,  held  the  deanery  of  Winchester  with  the  sec 
of  Rochester,  and  was  in  great  favour  with  queen  Anne.  When  king  George  I., 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  received  some  personal  marks  of  disrespect,  and  en- 
tered into  a  violent  opposition  to  the  court,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament.  He 
became  a  troublesome  antagonist  to  the  government ;  and  in  1722  he  was  accused 
of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  A 
special  adtof  parliament  was  passed  in  172^,  to  meet  this  case,  and  within  a 
month  of  its  becoming  law,  the  bishop  was  tned,  condemned,  and  sentenced  to 
perpetual  exile  ;  or,  in  other  words,  banished  the  realm.  He  resided  principally 
at  Paris,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  there  in  17^2,  when  he  was  69  years  of 
age.  His  remains  were  brought  to  England,  and  interred  privately  in  a  vault 
which  he  had  prepared  befoie  his  banishment,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

William  Wootton,  or  Wotton,  b.d.,  was  instituted  14  December  I692,  and  in- 
dudled  20  January  1693,  on  the  presentation  of  Daniel  Earl  ofNottingham.  He 
suffered  under  the  satirical  pen  of  Swift,  in  the  Battle  of  the  Books,  and  Tale  of 
a  Tub  ;  who  seems  to  have  been  a  partisan  in  the  politics  of  his  time,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  not  generally  esteemed  for  his  condudt.  He  was  a  learned 
critic  and  antiquary.  His  "Renedtions  upon  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning" 
was  written  at  Milton,  in  1694  ;  and  he  was  also  the  author  of  the  ''  History  of 
Rome,  from  the  Death  of  Antoninus  Pius,  to  the  Death  of  Severus  Alexander ;  " 
**  An  Abstract  of  Agostin  Scilla's  Book  concerning  Marine  Bodies  found  Petri- 
fied in  several  places  at  Land,''  in  the  Philosophical  Transadlions,  1695 ;  and 
several  other  papers,  discourses,  sermons,  Sec.  He  retired  into  Wales  in  1714, 
and  there  assisted  Browne  Willis  in  compiling  his  accounts  of  the  cathedral 
church  ofSt.  David's,  in  17 17,  and  of  Llandaff,  in  1 7 19.  Dr.  Wootton  became 
a  prebend  of  Salisbury  in  1705.  He  died  at  the  house  of  his  daughter's  husband 
Rev.  W.  Clarke,  at  Buckstead,  in  Sussex,  and  was  buried  there. 

William  Edwards,  s.t.p.,  instituted  28  April  1727,  on  the  presentation  of  Daniel 
Earl  of  Nottingham.    At  his  decease, 

Joseph  Drake,  m.a.,  was  indudted  29  Odtober  1744,  and  was  succeeded  by 

William  Hardy,  m.a.,  instituted  23  April  1752,  on  the  presentation  of  Daniel  Earl 
Winchelsea  and  Nottingham,  but  died  before  he  had  taken  possession. 

John  Lowth,  m.a.,  indudled  16  March  1753,  on  the  presentation  of  Daniel  Earl  of 
Winchelsea  and  Nottingham.  He  died  4  January  1761,  and  was  buried  here; 
being  succeeded  by 

Heneage  Dering,  D.D.,  inducted  29  May  1761,  on  the  presentation  of  Daniel,  Earl 
of  Winchelsea  and  Nottingham.  He  died  in  June  1002,  aged  84,  and  was  buri- 
ed here. 

Lambton  Loraine,  ll.b.,  was  indudted  8  November  1802,  on  the  presentation  of 
the  Earl  of  Winchelsea  and  Nottingham.  He  died  in  182 1  ;  and  was  succeeded 
by 
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Edward  Jones,  m.a.,  who  was  iDstituted  in  August  1821,  od  the  presentation  of 
George,  Earl  of  Winchelsea  and  Nottingham,  k.g.     He  died  July  19,  1857  ;  and 
John  Nrale  Dalton  was  instituted.     At  his  death,  he  was  succeeded  by 
The  Hon.  Wingfibld  Stratford  Twisleton  Wykeham-Fiennes,  m.a.,  who 
was  presented  in  1880. 

All  Sainls*  Church,  Milton  Keynes, 

This  is  a  handsome  edifice,  and  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  Decor- 
ated Gothic,  without  much  mixture  of  other  styles.  It  has  been  pro- 
nounced a  gem  of  middle  pointed  archite<5lure,  and  a  perfedt  model  of 
a  country  parish  church.  It  appears  to  have  been  built  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  iii.  Lipscomb  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
chancel  was  built  by  Walter  de  Keynes,  who  was  re<5lor  of  the  parish 
from  about  1291  to  his  death  in  1 330,  *•  there  being,  until  very  recently," 
he  says,  **  his  arms  emblazoned  in  the  east  window."  The  church  con- 
sists of  a  nave,  chancel  with  north  aisle  or  chapel,  south  porch,  and  a 
tower  on  the  north  side,  in  the  middle,  between  the  aisles  of  the  chan- 
cel and  nave.  The  windows  are  mostly  of  three  lights.  The 
buttresses  are  in  two  stages,  many  of  which  have  canopies  and  richly 
crocketed  pinnacles.  The  porch  is  one  of  the  most  striking  parts  of 
the  church.  The  inner  doorway  has  rich  hanging  tracery,  and  on  the 
fiat  space  between  the  arch  and  drip  moulding,  is  the  ball-flower,  con- 
ne<5led  with  a  sort  of  tendril.  The  sides  of  the  porch  are  open,  and 
divided  into  three  compartments  by  circular  shafts,  above  which  is 
open  tracery.  The  tower  is  embattled,  and  has  a  fine  three-light  window 
on  the  north  side,  and  contains  five  bells,  inscribed : 

First:  TIEWCOME  MADE  ME  161*.. 
Second:  Al^THONY  CHA^IDLER  MADE  ME  1675. 
Third:  RICHARQ  CHANDLER  MADE  ME  1704. 
Fourth :  RECAST  BY  GILLETT,  JUNE  1887. 
Sanctus :  Uninscribed. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  two  bells  originally  belonging  to  the  tower, 
lie  buried  in  what  was  once  the  moat  of  the  old  manor  house  at  the 
back  of  the  church.     The  bells  were  rehung  in  1887. 

The  upper  portion  and  west  front  of  the  tower  are  modern.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  nave  is  a  three-light  window  containing  stained  glass 
in  memory  of  George  Payne,  who  died  on  the  loth  of  January  1883. 
The  north  aisle  contains  a  piscina,  which  proves  it  to  have  been  a 
chantry  chapel ;  the  same  proof  is  visible  as  regards  the  chapel  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  chancel  arch  is  pointed,  and  in  fine 
proportion,  with  clustered  columns.  The  benches  are  de^,  the  font  has 
its  basin  ornamented  with  slender  pillars,  and  the  pulpit  is  circular,  and 
of  stone.  The  chancel  is  large,  and  the  sedilia  and  piscina  in  the  south 
wall  are  very  fine,  having  detached  shafts  and  rich  open  tracery  in  the 
heads.  The  east  window  is  of  three  lights,  The  two  arches  dividing 
the  chancel  from  its  aisle  or  side  chapel  rest  upon  a  circular  pier 
with  a  fine  moulded  capital  and  base.  There  is  a  cinquefoil-headed 
piscina  and  an  elegant  canopied  niche  in  this  chapel ;  and  it  is  lighted 
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by  one,  two  and  three-light  windows.  Here  too  (in  the  chapel)  are  two 
very  remarkable  lynchnoscopic  windows.  Indeed  this  church  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  great  variety  of  rich  detail,  all  of  which  are  uncommon. 

The  communion  plate,  a  flagon  and  paten,  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Smith. 

Upon  a  desk  attached  to  the  north  pier  of  the  chancel  arch  is  a 
chained  bible  bearing  the  date  of  1 613.  In  the  south  wall  of  the 
tower  is  a  cinque-foil  headed  piscina,  which  shows  that  it  was  once 
used  as  a  chantry  chapel.  A  fragment  of  the  holy- water  stoupe  is  still 
near  the  east  side  of  the  south  door  of  the  nave. 

On  a  tablet  at  the  east  end  of  the  chapel,  is  ; 

By  an  Indenture  and  Bargain  and  Sale,  enrolled  in  Chancery,  dated  13^  June,  36 
Car.  2,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  for  the  consideration  therein  mentioned,  granted 
unto  certain  Persons  therein  named,  an  annual  Fee-farm  Rent  in  Pension  of  Two 
Pounds  out  of  the  Redlory  of  Astwood,  Co.  Bucks,  in  lieu  of  sixteen  Shillings  a-year 
chargeable  out  of  the  manor  of  Milton,  otherwise  Middleton  Keynes,  in  trust  for  the 
Poor  of  this  Parish,  in  like  manner  as  the  said  sixteen  shillings  a-year  was  or  ought  to 
have  been  disposed  of,  which  said  annual  rent  or  pension  is  vested  in  the  Reverend 
Lambton  Loraine,  ReAor,  William  Head,  William  Ratliife,  Rowland  Alston  Kent, 
Samuel  Pinkard,  Thomas  Poulter,  and  Gilbert  Pickering,  inhabitants  of  this  Parish, 
and  their  Heirs  and  Assigns,  upon  the  Trusts  and  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Extracted  by  us,  30  Sept.  18 19, 

Lambton  Lorainb,  Rector, 
William  Head,  Churchwarden. 

In  the  east  window  of  the  chancel,  and  other  parts  of  the  church, 
were  these  arms  : 

I.  Barry  of  six,  Vaire  and  Arg.  Keynti,  2.  Gu.  ten  biUets  Or.  Ccwdref^,  3.  Arg. 
a  fess  between  two  chevrons  Gu.  Chaworth.  4.  Or.  three  chevrons  G^.  Ciar€  (or 
AmandevilU  ?)  5.  Arg.  a  lion  rampant  Gu.  Chetwode.  6.  Or.  two  lions  passant  Az. 
Somery,     7.  A  lion  rampant  Gu.  within  a  bordure  bezant^.  Earl  of  Cornwall, 

Upon  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  has  been  placed  the  brass  of 
Adam  Babyngton,  redlor.  He  had  before  been  rector  of  Coveney,  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  to  which  he  was  presented  4  August  1408.  The  stone 
that  originally  bore  the  tSi^  and  inscription,  was  of  bluish  marble 
and  laid  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel.  Badyngton  is  represented  in 
the  vestments  of  a  priest ;  at  the  foot  of  the  inscription  is  a  shield  of 
arms  :  Ten  bezants,  in  chief  a  label  of  three  points. 

There  are  two  coloured  memorial  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel.  One  is  **  In  memory  of  Edward  Jones,  formerly  redlor  of 
this  parish,  died  July  19,  1857,  aged  86;  also  Elizabeth  Jones,  his  wife, 
who  died  January  31st,  1837,  aged  57;"  the  other,  "  In  memory  of 
William  John  Roe,  who  was  born  at  Blandford,  Dorset,  Feby.  ZQxh, 
1848,  and  died  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  May  i8th,  1864." 

Lipscomb  records  the  following  monuments  which  have  been  long 
since  removed  :  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  freestone,  with 
this  inscription  : 

9nbttt0  ranbitnr  (KUjabttIrK  turoi  llubobitt  §,tterimxs,  K^omx  tfiSHrb  ^rmi- 
0m  filb ;  0b.  ifbi*  bit  jftb.  ;^.  ^.  Pbmtiii* 
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Within  the  rails,  and  under  the  altar  ; 

fir  iicct  JFtiltobiti  ^Utilniis,  ».{'.'$.  ^ute  mlttix  |:tttoiis  i|tiol>  ftliqit- 
ain.     ffbiit  frii.  §a.  ^.  §.  gillmriii. 

The  churchyard  is  beautiftlly  kept  and  is  liberally  planted  with  or- 
namental flowering  trees  and  shrubs  with  borders  filled  with  choice 
flowers;  in  fadt  it  is  how  "God's  Acre  "  should  be.  On  the  soulh 
side  of  the  yard  is  the  old  font,  which  now  serves  as  a  flower  vase. 

The  register  begins  in  the  year  1551- 


^  iaitt  ^irant  ttabungton .  quonbam  ^tttor  ialtns  tiilU 
^ui  obijt  tfrtauD  bit  mmiis  |[ourinbi'  ^rrao  bni  ^iUo. 
<6€€f'''9utnmo.itftnia.tmus  ait  ffmttui  btui  ^mnig 

jJ////on  A'fl'WW  Rttlory. 

The  re(5tory  house  is  a  commodious  residence,  of  red  brick,  in  the 
Elizabethan  style  ;  it  is  situated  near  the  church,  and  was  ere<5led  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Wootton.  who  held  the  re<5lory  from  i6qi  to  1716,  as 
before  stated.     The  house  was  ihoroughly  repaired  in  1858. 


The 


Milton  Kfynes  Charity. 
poor  have  a  rent-charge  of  £z  per  annum. 
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ITTLE  WOOLS  TONE,  or  Woolstone  Parva,  is  a  parish  of  631 
acres,  and  a  population  of  83.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by 
Willen  ;  on  the  east  by  the  river  Ousel  and  Milton  Keynes  ;  on 
the  south,  by  Great  Woolstone ;  and  on  the  west  by  Bradwell. 
The  village  is  small,  and  situated  upon  the  road  from  Newport  Pagnell 
to  Fenny  Stratford.  It  is  3  miles  south  from  Newport  Pagnell,  and 
3J  miles  north  from  Fenny  Stratford. 

Little  Woolstone  is  in  the  petty  sessional  division,  union,  and  county 
court  district  of  Newport  Pagnell ;  rural  deanery  of  Bletchley :  arch- 
deaconry of  Bu  kingham  ;  and  diocese  of  Oxford. 

The  Grand  JunAion  Canal  passes  from  north  to  south  through  the 
parish. 

Near  the  church  is  an  ancient  and  interesting  building  of  red  brick 
with  clustered  chimney  shafts  of  an  ornamental  chara<5ler.  The  family 
of  Smith  have  occupied  this  residence  since  the  year  1637.  The 
present  Mr.  William  Smith  is  well  known  amongst  agriculturists ;  he 
was  the  invenior  and  patentee  of  the  steam  cultivator,  and  the  founder 
of  a  mode  of  cultivating  the  soil  by  steam  power  which  was  appositely 
designated  the  *'  Woolstone  system." 

Roman  coins  have  been  found  at  various  times  in  the  parish,  several 
having  been  brought  to  the  surface  whilst  Mr.  Smith's  ploughing  ex- 
periments were  in  operation. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Ousel  or  Lovat  stands  an  ancient  water  mill  with 
dwelling  house.  There  are,  apparently  faint  traces  of  a  moat,  around 
them  ;  also  indications  of  fish  ponds. 

By  A<51  of  Parliament  the  inclosure  of  the  parish  took  place  m  1791. 

Manorial  History  of  Little  Woolstone, 

The  manor,  is.  in  the  copy  of  Domesday  Book,  printed  by  authority 
of  Parliament,  entered  in  the  Hundred  of  Rovelai,  as  the  land  of  Walter 
Giifard,  and  holden  under  him  by  Ralph,  for  one  manor,  consisting  of 
three  hides  and  a  half.  There  were  three  carucates  of  arable,  in  the 
demesne  were  two ;  and  four  villeins  had  one  carucate.  There  were 
ten  carucates  of  pasture;  and  a  mill  of  ten  shillings  annual  value.  It 
was  then  worth  forty  shillings  ;  when  he  first  held  it,  twenty  shillings ; 
and  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  sixty  shillings.  This  manor  had  been 
holden  by  a  thane  of  King  Edward. 

The  land  of  William  Fitz  Ausculf,  at  the  survey,  is  recorded  in  Sigelai 
Hundred,  as  holden  in  Vlsiestone,  by  William  himself,  as  one  hide  and 
a  half.    There  was  one  carucate  and  a  half;  in  the  deine^se  w^s  one ; 
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and  one  villein  had  half  a  canicate ;  there  were  two  servants.  It  was 
and  had  been  valued  at  twent)-  shilling ;  in  the  time  of  king  Edward, 
at  thirty  shilling.  This  land  Ulf,  a  thane  of  king  Edward,  had  holden 
and  might  sell  it. 

Walter  Giffard*s  manor  having  descended  to  the  Clares,  became  part 
of  the  Honour  of  Gloucester,  and  afterwards  to  the  Staffords,  Dukes  of 
Buckingham,  as  mentioned  in  divers  places.  In  the  reigns  of  Edward 
II.  and  III.,  the  Stafifords  held  their  leets  here  ;  but  the  chief  possessors 
of  lands  were  the  descendants  of  the  Fitz-Auscuifs,  who  also  claimed  a 
manor,  which  came  from  William  Fitz-Ausculf,  as  Newport  did  to  the 
Pagnells  and  Someries.  who  held  it  temp.  Edward  i.,  under  whom  the 
Cowdreys  held  it ;  from  whom  it  passed  in  marriage,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  ii..  with  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cowdrcy,  to  Roger 
Tyringham.  About  1320  a  fine  was  Ie\ied  of  this  manor,  passed  to 
John  Tyringham  and  his  heirs,  by  John  Comyn  and  Margarate  his 
daughter.  In  1505,  Sir  Robert  Bronghton  died  possessed  of  the  manor 
of  Little  Woolstone  ;  which  descending,  by  marriage  of  Anne,  or  Agnes, 
daughter  of  John  Broughton  of  Broughton,  to  Pawlet  Lord  St.  John, 
afterwards  Marquess  of  Winchester,  together  with  the  manor  of 
Broughton,  was  sold  therewith,  in  1573,  to  Thomas  Duncumbe  of  Great 
Brickhill,  in  whose  descendants  it  remains. 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  Little  Woolstone. 

The  advowson  is  presumed  to  have  been  given  in  the  time  of  Henry 
II.,  by  Robert  de  Tumham,  to  the  priory  of  Combwell,  in  Kent,  of  his 
foundation,  and  the  vicarage  ordained  and  presented  to  by  that  convent 
but  the  revenue  being  very-  small,  the  monks  never  obtained  a  firm 
settlement. 

The  valor,  in  1554,  was  returned  at  ;^8/6/i,  and  the  clear  annual 
value  certified  at  ^38.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the 
patronage  became  vested  in  the  crown,  and  so  continues.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  patent,  16  February  1591,  granted  to  Robert  Moyle  and 
Richard  Sutton,  gents,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  all  her  portion  of  tithes 
yearly  issuing  in  the  town-fields,  hamlet,  or  parish  of  Woolstone  Parva, 
late  in  the  tenure  of  the  rcdlor,  parcel  of  King  Henry  viii*s  College  in 
Oxford,  and  before,  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  priory  of  Tickford. 

This  portion  of  tithes,  computed  worth  £zo  per  annum,  was,  about 
1740,  purchased  by  Mr.  Eyles,  redlor  of  Great  Woolstone,  with  ;^ioo 
given  him  by  Mr.  Pierrepoint's  trustees,  and  above  £\zo  of  his  own 
added  to  it,  in  conjundlion  with  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  who  settled  it 
in  augmentation  of  the  re<5lor}'  of  Great  Woolston. 

This  re<5lory  was  consolidated  with  that  of  Great  Woolstone,  in  1855, 
and  the  approximate  value  per  annum  of  the  united  benefice  is  ;^2  38, 
but  its  real  net  value  is  £z  1 6. 

Rectors  of  Little  Woolstone, 

Garnksius,  presented  by  the  abbat  and  convent  of  Combewell,  in  1222. 
Henut  de  Beche,  presented  1 231,  on  the  same  patronage. 
John  de  Linford,  died  12^8 ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
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Roger  de  Leckhampsted,  in  1258.    He  died ;  and 

Ralph  de  Baldock  was  presented  4  January  1274.    He  is  supposed  to  have  been 

created  bishop  of  Lonaon. 
Nicholas,  died  1309,  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  Tundertde  Rochester,  instituted  i  April  1309. 
Thomas  de  Oxon  was  presented  18  January  1319. 
Henry  de  Bybuey  occurs  re<Stor  in  1347. 

John  Stokewell,  exchanged  it  for  Warpenham  Chantry,   Northamptonshire,  with 
JOHN  de  Farburne,  7  July  1367.    He  exchanged  for  Belton,  with 
John  Addington,  22   Odlober  1374;   who  exchanged  for  Morden  Vicarage,  in 

Kent,  with 
William  de  VVolaston,  17  February  1376.     He  exchanged  for  Willen,  with 
Richard  de  Aston,  14  Odlober  1392,  who  resigned  it  in  1399,  in  exchange  with 
John  Blackkordly,  17  Odlober  1399,  for  Gothurst. 
John  Walton  was  presented  28  May  1400. 

John  Bettis  exchanged  b  February  1424,  with 
ohn  Baxter,  for  Thwaite,  in  Norfolk. 
Thomas  Fylot,  died  redtor  in  1454. 
Thoaias  Trevyleyn  was  instituted  21  November  1454. 
William  Wright  was  presented  17  August  1461. 
Richard  Fletcher  seems  to  have  succeeded  about  1470. 
William  Daddisley  was  instituted  12  September  15 12. 
Richard  Bacon  was  instituted  29  August  1524. 
Thomas  Linch field  was  instituted  i  OAober  155 7, on  the  presentation  of  Anthony 

Cave,  Esq. 
John  Massie  seems  to  have  been  redtor  about  1559. 
John  Glover  was  presented  1562,  by  John  Newdigate,  Esq.     He  resigned,  and  was 

succeeded  by 
Henry  Wilcocks,  who  was  presented  by  the  queen,  and  instituted  30  November 

1575,  but  being  made  redlor  ofMoulsoe,  he  resigned, 
William  Cainhoe,  b.a.,  was  presented  by  the  queen,  and  instituted  14  November 

1595.     He  willed  to  be  buried  in  the  chancel,  and  gave  40/-  to  be  spent  at  his 

funeral. 
John   Fountaine,  m.a.,  succeeded,   being  presented  15  November  1649,  by  the 

usurping  powers.     He  died,  and 
Henry  Firth,  b.a.,  succeeded  15   February    1677,   presented   by  the  king.     He 

quitted  it  for  Slapton. 
Peter  Cornev,  m.a.,  was  presented  8  April  1680,  by  the  king;  and  dying  in  1690, 

was  buried  in  St.  Giles's  Chapel  in  Stony  Stratford,  where  he  was  minister. 

He  was  succeeded  by 
John  Tompkins,  b.a.,  who  was  instituted  16  June  1690,  on  the  presentation  of  the 

crown.     He  died  2  December  1734,  **  aquis  frigidis  suffocatus." 
John  Weller,  b.a.,  succeeded,  being  indudled  28  February  1734.     ^^  exchanged 

for  Ravenstone,  with 
Robert  Chapman,  m.a.,  who  was  inducted  26  April  1742  ;  being  redlor  of  Great 

Linford.     He  also  exchanged  for  Ravenstone,  with 
Nathan  Drake,  in  1 764.     He  was  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  minister 

of  Thorney,  in  tiie  Isle  of  Ely.     He  died  soon  afterwards,  of  consumption. 
Richard  Wadsworth  succeeded  17  December  1765,  on  the  presentation  of  the 

king 
Thomas  Daviks,  m.a.,  was  indu(5led  26  May  1781. 
William  Corbeit  wasindudted  24  November  1794. 
Thomas  Baskley  was  indu<Sted  3  June  1796. 
Francis  Rose,   m.a.,  was  inducted  in    1834  on  the  presentation  of  the  Lord 

Chancellor. 

//o/y  Trinity  Chirch,  Li  tile  Woolsione, 

The  parish  church  is  a  small  plain  building  of  stone  in  the  Early 
Perpendicular  style.   It  underwent  ^reat  repair  in  1 837,  and  the  chance) 
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rebuilt  in  1861.     There  are  three  bells  in  a  very  unsightly  wood  turret, 
which  are  all  inscribed  : 

CHAKDLER  MADE  ME  1662. 

The  roofs  are  tiled.  Over  the  door  of  the  south  porch  are  two  niches, 
and  a  portion  of  the  old  stoupe  for  holy-water  is  plainly  discernible 
in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  porch.  The  porch  still  retains  stone 
sediles.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  divided  into  a  body  and  chancel. 
The  former  is  lighted  by  four  good  mullioned  windows  of  three  lights 
each,  in  the  Decorated  style  of  architecture.  One  of  them  (that  at  the 
west  end)  contains  a  few  fragments  of  old  stained  glass.  On  the  north 
wall  of  the  nave  is  a  neat  encaustic  tablet  inscribed  : 

To  the  Memory 

of 

Dorothy  Wvndlow  Pattison, 

better  known  as  Sister  Dora,  who  worked  for  three 

years  loving  and  beloved  as  school>mistress  in  this  Parish. 

Stie  afterwards  laboured  amongst  tjie  sick  and  dying 

at  Walsall,  where  she  entered  into  rest 

on  Xmas  Eve,  1878. 

The  chancel-arch  is  pointed  and  supported  by  clustered  columns,  with 
plain  mouldings.  The  plaster  ceiling  of  the  nave  is  of  three  bays,  and 
coved.  The  chancel  roof  is  deal  and  stained  to  represent  oak,  and  is 
waggon-shaped.  The  east  window  is  of  three  lights  and  contains 
coloured  glass.  The  pulpit  and  benches  are  plain  oak.  The  reading 
desk,  representing  an  eagle,  is  carved  oak.  The  carved  stone  reredos 
representing  the  wise  men  from  the  east  offering  gifts  to  the  infant 
Christ,  was  presented  to  the  church,  by  the  recitor  and  family,  in  1868. 
In  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  and  nearly  hidden  by  the  organ,  is  a  piscina 
with  a  good  cinque-foil  head.  There  are  several  fragments  ot  ancient 
stained  glass  in  a  small  single-light  window  in  the  vestry  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel  The  large  sculptured  Norman  font  was  mounted 
upon  a  new  square  base  when  the  church  was  restored. 
The  registers  date  from  the  year  1558 
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XDOLSTONE  MAGNA,  or  Great  Woolstone,  is  a  parish  of  5 14 
acres  and  has  a  population  of  80  who  are  principally 
employed  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  village  is  in  close 
proximity  to  that  of  Little  Woolstone  and  is  also  upon  the 
road  from  Newport  Pagnell  to  Fenny  Stratford.  It  is  3^  miles  south 
from  Newport  Pagnell,  and  3  miles  north  from  Fenny  Stratford. 

The  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Little  Woolstone ;  on  the 
east,  by  the  river  Lovat,  or  Ousel,  and  Milton  Keynes  ;  on  thesouth,  by 
Woughton-on-the-Green  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Loughtonand  Bradwell. 
Great  Woolstone  is  in  the  petty  sessional  division,  union  and  county 
court  distri<5l  of  Newport  Pagnell ;  rural  deanery  of  Bletchley ;  arch- 
deaconry of  Buckingham  ;  and  diocese  of  Oxford. 

The  Grand  JuncSlion  Canal  passes  from  north  to  south  through  the 
parish. 

Manorial  History  of  Great  Woolstone. 

When  the  Survey  was  made  by  command  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
this  Woolstone  was  part  of  the  lands  of  Walter  Giffard,  and  then  was 
holden  under  him  by  the  monks  of  St.  Peter  de  Culture,  a  foreign 
religious  house,  as  five  hides  for  a  manor.  There  were  five  carucates 
of  land.  In  the  demesne  two  ;  and  eight  villiens  with  one  bordar  had 
three  carucates.  There  was  one  mill,  of  six  shillings  and  fourpence 
rent ;  four  carucates  of  pastures  ;  and  woods  for  one  hundred  hogs. 
It  was  and  had  been  estimated  at  £1 ;  in  the  time  of  Edward,  at  £\, 
Alric  Fitz  Coding  had  holden  this  manor,  and  could  sell  it. 

In  the  division  of  the  Honour  of  Giffard  by  Richard  i.,  in  1190, 
Great  Woolstone  formed  part  of  the  mediety  of  Marshall  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  continued  to  be  holden  of  the  Marshalls  and  Valences, 
Earls  of  Pembroke,  and  afterwards  of  the  Talbots. 

The  foreign  religious  house  before  named,  continued  to  hold  this 
manor  till  1244,  when  it  was  conveyed,  by  purchase  or  gift,  in  1276,  to 
Paulin  Peyvre,  then  a  great  man  at  court,  and  one  who  possessed  con- 
siderable influence  with  his  sovereign. 

In  this  family  it  continued,  as  Wavendon  had  done,  till  it  was  con- 
veyed by  Nicholson  Peyvre,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Paulin,  to  Sir 
Henry  Green,  of  Buckton,  in  Northamptonshire,  by  a  fine  passed  in 

1355. 
It  afterwards  came,  by  the  marriage  of  Constance,  daughter  of  Sir 

Henry  Green,  to  John  Stafford,  a  younger  son  of  Humphrey  Stafford, 

Duke  of  Buckingham,  created  Earl  of  Wilts  by  Edward  iv.,  who  died 
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possessed  hereof  in  right  of  his  wife,  about  1473.  On.  the  death  of 
Edward  Stafford,  the  second  Earl  of  Wilts,  wiihout  issue,  in  1498,  this 
manor  came  to  the  Mordaunts  ;  as  did  the  Grem's  tstatc  at  Drayton 
and  Luffwick,  in  Northamptonshire  ;  in  which  family,  it  continued  many 
years,  until  at  length,  about  1642,  they  sold  their  interest  here,  as  Wfll 
as  at  Woughton  and  Willen,  to  Roger  Nicoll,  of  Willen  (sec  page  312). 

Ecclesiashcal  History  of  Great  Woolstone. 

The  right  of  presentation  to  this  living,  appears  always  to  have  been 
conveyed  with  the  manor,  until  the  family  of  Nicoll,  about  17 10, 
disposed  of  their  interest  in  the  advowson,  to  Thomas  King.  He,  how- 
ever, did  not  retain  it  long;  for,  in  1718,  King  sold  the  right  of  patronage 
to  Henry  Lucas,  who  shortly  afterwards  conveyed  the  same  to  William 
Gilpin,  of  Stony  Stratford  ;  who  about  1724,  also  conveyed  the  advow- 
son to  the  Rev.  George  Albert  lies,  who  was  the  incumbent  in  1735. 
Thomas  Stevens,  of  Walton,  was  the  next  presentee,  but  it  soon  passed 
into  the  hands  of  John  Camden  Neild,  the  cxcentric  barrister-at-law, 
of  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  who  died  in  1852,  bequeathing  the  vast 
property  he  had  amassed  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  though  the  royal 
legatee  was  unknown  to  him. 

On  passing  the  inclosure  adl  in  1 791,  an  allotment  was  made  to  the 
re(Slor  of  Great  Woolstone,  of  a  meadow  and  lands  in  Northall  Furlong, 
containing  about  ^i  acres  3  roods,  exclusive  of  a  footway  through  the 
same  having  the  road  from  Woolstone  towards  Newport  Pagnell  on  the 
north-west ;  and  another  plot  in  the  Miildle  Field,  Upper  Field,  and  the 
Common,  of  about  156  acres  r  rood  20  p^erclies,  adjacent  to  the  parish 
of  Bradwell ;  altogether  amounting  to  190  acres  and  20  perches  ;  with 
the  tithes  or  tenths  annually  arising  from  laTids,  formerly  the  estate  of 
Nicholson  Hacket,  father  of  Dame  Elizabeth  Carew,  and  in  the  tenure 
of  Daniel  Edmonds. 

Under  the  provisions  of  another  A(Sl,  passed  in  1796,  it  wasenadled 
that  the  public  roads  should  be  forty  feet  wide  between  the  ditches  ; 
and  that  no  trees  should  be  planted  at  a  less  distance,  from  the  centre, 
than  fifty  yards.  That  the  corn  rents  be  payable  quarterly,  free  from 
all  parochial  and  other  taxes  and  assessments,  with  power  to  the  re<5tor 
to  enforce  payment  by  law.  And  the  said  corn  rents  were  accordingly 
fixed  and  agreed  upon,  for  the  term  ol  twenty-one  years,  from  zt  May 
18 1 8.  By  this  A<51,  it  was  recited  that  the  re(5\ory  was  a  manor;  that 
Mr.  Letton  was  patron  ;  William  Pinnock,  redlor;  George  Goodman, 
Ann  Bolding,  and  Sarah  Ward,  proprietors  ;  and  that  William  Bailey, 
of  Bradwell,  Thomas  Houghton  of  Newport  Pagnell,  and  I'homas 
Gostellow  of  Ampthill,  were  the  commissioners. 

Rectors  0/ Great  Woolstone, 

Ern ALDUS  MoNCUi  was  collated  by  the  bishop  in  1271  ;  he  quitted  it  in  1302,  for 

Muret,  in  Devonshire. 
Robert  i>e  Stodham  was  his  successor,  who  was  presented  3  August  1302,  by  Sir 

John  Heyvre,  knight.    At  his  decease, 
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John  Kettering  de  Irthlingborough  was  presented  8  June  1349,  by  Nicholas 

Peyvre,  Lord  of  Toddington.     He  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Henry  le  Smith,  who  was  instituted  5  August  1350,  on  the  same  presentation.    He 

occurs  redlorin  1377. 
John  Pokebrook,  presented  25  May  1401,  by  Ralph  Green.     On  his  resignation, 
John  BEAMEwas  presented  17  0<Slober  14 15,  by  Henry  Green. 
John  Baxter  exchanged  for  Thelveton,  in  Norfolk,  5  August  1425,  with 
John  Halston,  who  was  instituted  in  \ /\2^,  expatronatu  Henrici  Crounhale^  who 
was  substituted  to  the  priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  which  convent  is  supposed 
to  have  had  this  turn  given  to  it. 
Thomas  Hastings  occurs  in  1467  ;  and  dying  in  1487,  was  succeeded  by 
Patrick  Hoggeston,  instituted  24  March  1487,  on  a  grant  of  patronage  of  Edward 

Earl  of  Wiltshire.     At  his  death, 
Richard  Woodford  was  instituted  2  July  1526,  on  the  patronage  of  Sir  John 

Mordaunt,  knight. 
John  Cully,  instituted  in  1559,  on  the  presentation  of  Humphrey  Browne.    He  died; 

and 
John  Glover  was  instituted  17  April  1576,  on  the  presentation  of  Henry  Charge. 

At  his  death, 
LawrExNCE  Bynnion,  B.A.,  was  instituted  18  December  1593,  on  the  presentation  of 

Thomas  Bynnion. 
Humphrey  Clarkf:,  b.a.,  was  instituted  2  July  1602,  on  the  presentation  of  William 

Stone.     At  his  death, 
Edward  Puttenham,  m.a.,  was  instituted  May  1634,  on  the  presentation  of  Agnes 

Chapman,  widow,  and  John  Harris,  yeoman  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Henry  Fryth,  m.a.,  and  at  his  death, 

William  Nicholls,  m.a.,  was  instituted  i  November  167 1,  on  the  presentation  of 
Thomas  White  and  Roger  Chapman  to  whom  William  Nicholls  had  made  over 
his  right. 
Henry  Lucas,  b.a.,  instituted  27  September  1704,  on  the  presentation  of  Roger 

Nicholls  ;  he  died  in  New  England  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Anthony  Norman,  who  was  presented  by  Thomas  King,  instituted  18  February 

1720.     He  died  and  was  buried  at  Great  Loughton,  where  he  was  curate. 
John  Gilpin,  b.a.,  instituted  28  September  1721.     He  resigned,  being  beneficed  in 

Suffolk. 
George  Albert  Iles,  m.a.,  presented  21  January  and  instituted  25  February  1726, 
by  the  l)ishop  on  lapse.     He  was  also  vicar  of  Bradwell,   where  he  resided  (see 
Bradwell).     In  1742,  on  his  cession,  he  was  again  indudled,  March  23,  on  the 
presentation  of  Martha  Hartley. 
Michael  Woodward,  m.a.,  induiSled  16  December  1773,  on  the  presentation  of 

Thomas  Stevens,  of  Walton  ;  as  was 
John  Davey,  b.a.,  indudled  6  April  1780.     He  resigned  ;  and 
William  Pinnock  was  indu<5led  3  February  1786,  on  the  presentation  of  Frances 
Woodward,  widow.     On  his  resignation,  he  quitted  this  living  for  North  Mar- 
ston,  and 
Weedon  Butler,  m.a.,  was  instituted  in  1806,  on  the  presentation  of  James  C. 
Neild.     He  was  the  anther  of  numerous  papers  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  ; 
also  of  *•  Bagatelles,"  consisting  of  oiiginal  poetry  and  translations,  1795,  8vo.  ; 
A  translatwn  of  the  **  Prospedl  of  the  Political  Relations  which  subsist  between 
the  French  Republic  and  the  Helvetic  Body,  from  the  French  of  Weiss,"  17 14, 
8vo. ;  "The  wrongs  of  Unterwalden,"  1799;  and  •' Zimas  the  African,"  1800 
and  1807.     He  considerably  contributed  from  his  father's  papers  to  the  fifth  vol. 
of  Nicholl's  Literary  Illustrations  of  the  i8th  century.     His  father  was  the  Rev. 
Weedon  Butler,  minister  of  Charlotte  Street  Chapel,  Pimlico,  and  ledlurer  of 
St.  Clement's,  Eastcheap,  and  St.  Martin  Orgars,  London.     At  his  decease,  he 
was  succeeded  by 
Henry  Tattam,  d.d.,  instituted  12  August  1831,  on  the  presentation  of  John  Cam- 
den Neild.     He  also  held  the  redlory  of  St.  Cuthbert,  in  the  town  of  Bedford  ; 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  having  very  satisfactorily  executed  various 
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mmimis  to  the  east,  in  se«rch  Tor  original  MSS.  of  the  sicred  sciiptures;  and 
especially  in  having  obtained  a  Coptic  vetsion  of  the  Bible,  He  also  added  lo 
Biblical  literature,  by  many  learned  works  :  among  which  is  an  Egyptian  Grim. 
mar,  and  Coptic  Lexicon,  and  an  edition  of  (he  twelve  minor  prophets 
in  Ihal  lan^Bgc,  many  of  which  have  been  introduced  lo  the  public  by  the 
Oxford  University  Press,  with  the  highest  lestimonialB  to  bis  diligence  and  abili- 
ties as  oriental  scholar,  by  the  most  eniment  authors. 

EdwakdHill,  U.A.,  was  instituted  in  1851.     He  died  in  October  |S;J(. 

Pknswick  Smith  was  instituted  in  1S78. 

Henbv  TuknekInman,  M.A.,  was  presented  in  1S85.     He  was  succeeded  by 

Hugh  William  Smith,  who  was  presented  in  1895. 

Holy  Trimly  Church,  Great  Hoo/siant. 

This  is  a  small  edifice  wilh  a  bdl-cotu  on  the  west  gable,  in  which 
hangs  one  bell.  It  was  rebtiilt  abuut  sixty- five  years  ago  by  theparish, 
at  a  cost  of  about  .£1,100,  and  consists  of  a  body  or  nave,  small  chan- 
cel, and  south  porch.  The  interior  is  ntatly  fitted  up  with  plain 
open  seats.  The  le(5tern,  which  is  of  oak,  is  finely  carvi-d  to  repnsent 
an  eagle.  The  font  is  of  Norman  design,  aud  was  brought  here  from 
the  ancient  church  of  St.  Cuthbert,  in  the  town  of  Bedford, 

The  registers  date  from  the  year  1538. 

Grtal  WooUlone  Rtctory. 

The  house  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  arcliitedture ;  it  is  situated 
near  the  church,  and  was  built  about  forty-five  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of 
about  £%ao.     It  is  of  red  brick  with  a  high   pitched  roof. 
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tHE  parish  of  Bradwell,  as  taken  in  this  history,  contains  that 
portion  known  as  Bradwell  Abbey,  and  the  township  of  Stan- 
tonbury,  formerly  known  as  New  Bradwell.  The  area  of  the 
whole  is  1364  acres,  and  the  population,  according  to  the  last 
census,  is  2,915,  the  greater  part  of  whom  find  employment  in  the 
works  at  Wolverton.     The  combined  population  in  1851,  was  397. 

Old  Bradwell  is  a  scattered  village,  and  lies  4  miles  south-west  from 
Newport  Pagnell,  2J  miles  south-east  from  Stony  Stratford,  4J  miles 
north-west  from  Fenny  Stratford,  and  i  mile  south  from  Wolverton. 

New  Bradwell,  now  designated  Stantonbury  is  of  recent  construdlion. 
Its  existence  commerces  with  the  demolition  of  North's  Cottages, 
mentioned  on  page  286,  when  building  operations  commenced,  and 
have  continued  until  the  present  time,  when  there  are  several  streets 
with  good  shops  and  imposing  places  of  worship.  Stantonbury,  with 
the  ])opulous  district  known  as  Corner  Pin  is  situated  entirely  upon  the 
south  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Newport  Pagnell  to  Wolverton. 

Bradwell  Abbey  was  formerly  an  extra  parochial  parish,  but  is  now 
recognised  as  a  separate  parish.     It  comprises  447  acres. 

The  combined  parish  is  in  the  petty  sessional  division,  union,  and 
county  court  district  of  Newport  Pagnell ;  rural  deanery  and  arch-dea- 
conry  of  Buckingham  ;  and  diocese  of  Oxford. 

Bradwell  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  the  river  Ouse,  Haver- 
sham,  and  Stantonbury ;  on  the  east,  by  Stantonbury,  Great  Linford, 
Little  and  Great  Woolstone  ;  on  the  south,  by  Loughton,  Shenley,  and 
Calverton ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Stony  Stratford  and  Wolverton. 

The  Grand  Jundlion  Canal  crosses  the  northern  portion  of  the  par- 
ish, as  also  does  the  Newport  Pagnell  and  Wolverton  branch  of  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway 

Manorial  History  0/  BradivelL 

Before  the  Norman  invasion,  the  manor  of  Bradwell  was  in  the  hands 
of  two  thanes  or  knights  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  but  on  the  compil- 
ation of  Domesday  Book,  the  whole  parish  was  shared  between  Walter 
Giffard,  William  Fitz  Auscuif,  and  Milo  Crispin  ;  the  last  mentioned 
possessing  much  the  larger  portion,  under  the  name  of  a  manor  ;  and 
was  holden  as  two  hides  and  three  virgates,  by  Sibi  and  Godwin,  men 
of  Alric  Fitz  Coding,  who  could  sell  it. 

The  small  part  of  Bradwell  holden  by  William  Fitz  Auscuif,  was  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  manorof  Newport  Pagnell,  which  appears  to  have 
been  entitled  to  suit  of  court  up  to  a  late  period ;  and  therefore,  this 
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estate  is  seldom  mentioned  in  subsequent  records  separately  from  that 
lordship,  In  the  Testa  de  Nevil  it  was  reckoned  only  the  eighth  part 
of  a  knight's-fee,  and  stated  to  have  been  then  holden  by  John  the 
son  of  Nicholas,  of  the  Honour  of  Paganel. 

In  the  Survey  it  was  entered  in  Segelai  Hundred,  as  holden  by 
William  Fitz  Ausculf  for  three  virgates.  There  was  one  carucate  of 
land ;  and  one  plough  kept  with  one  villein  ;  and  two  bordars  and 
one  servant,  and  one  carucate  of  pasture  ;  valued  always  at  ten  shillings. 
This  land  Aluuard,  a  man  of  Coding  held  and  could  sell  it.  Of  this 
land  Ausculf  had  unjustly  dis-possessed  William  de  Celsi,  when  he  was 
sheriff,  as  was  said  by  the  men  of  the  Hundred,  and  without  license  of 
the  king  or  of  anyone. 

Walter  Giffard's  lands  in  Bradwell,  are  described  as  if  in  Rovelai 
Hundred,  not  in  Segelai,  and  holden  under  him  by  Walter  Achet,  for 
one  hide  and  a  half.  There  were  two  carucates  of  land  ;  one  in  the 
demesne,  and  another  might  have  been  cultivated  there ;  one  bordar, 
one  servant,  and  one  carucate  of  pasture ;  valued  at  twenty  shillings, 
when  he  first  held  it  at  ten  shillings  ;  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  at  thirty 
shillings.  This  land  was  holden  byAluiet,  a  man  of  Queen  Edith,  and 
he  might  sell  it. 

The  estate  of  Walter  Giffard  here,  formed  part  of  the  honour  named 
after  him  ;  and,  on  the  division  thereof  by  Richard  i.,  was  part  of  that 
mediety  which  was  assigned  to  Marshall  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  reck- 
oned as  half  a  king*s-fee. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  ii.,  this  manor  was  given  to  the  family  of 
Keynes,  also  lords  of  Middleton  Keynes,  in  reward  for  taking  King 
Stephen  prisoner.  Bradwell  continued  in  that  family  until  1315,  when 
it  passed  in  marriage  with  Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  de 
Keynes  to  Philip  de  Aylesbury;  who,  about  1330,  obtained  a  license 
from  Henry  Burgwash,  bishop  of  Lincoln. 

In  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  1253,  Bradwell  is  stated  to  have  been 
holden  under  Honour  of  Wallingford  and  the  Honour  of  Marshall,  and 
therefore  not  liable  to  pay  scutage.  That  part  which  had  belonged  to 
Milo  Crispin,  and  which  subsequent  to  his  death,  was  holden  with  the 
manor  of  Stantonbarry,  and  constituted  one  knight's  fee,  was  privileged 
by  the  several  possessors  of  Crispin's  lands,  and  was  holden  by  Peter 
de  Barr6  ;  but  it  has  not  been  ascertained  at  what  exa<5l  period,  Giffard's 
lands  and  those  belonging  to  the  Honour  of  Wallingford  had  become 
united,  however,  it  is  clear  from  the  Testa  de  Nevil,  that  the  above 
mentioned  Peter  held  both  portions  in  1234  ;  and  in  1310,  the  family 
of  Barry  passed  a  fine  of  their  estates  in  this  county,  under  which,  as 
Stanton  descended  to  the  female  heirs,  it  is  probable  that  Bradwell  was 
soon  afterwards  alienated  to  the  family  of  Keynes. 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  Bradwell. 

Although  the  earliest  inquisitions  holden  on  the  family  of  Aylesbury 
do  not  include  Bradwell  among  their  possessions,  this  is  no  proof  of  its 
not  having  belonged  to  their  ancestors  at  a  very  remote  period  ;  for,  in 
the  Normina  Villarum,  a  Book  of  Tenures  of  the  time  of  Edward  11.,  as 
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also  in  the  Episcopal  Registers  of  Lincoln,  it  apprars  that  the  manor 
and  advowson  were  holden  under  the  possessois  of  the  Honours  of 
Wallingford  and  Gloucester ;  and  therefore  the  reliefs  payable  from 
Bradwell  were  due  to  the  chief  lords,  and  exempt  from  all  authority  of 
the  Ring's  Courts,  under  their  especial  privileges,  so  frequently  alluded 
to. 

From  a  valor  in  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  archives  at  Buckden,  made 
about  1 380,  it  appears  that 

Bradwell  Abbey 

which  had  been  originally  founded  by  Manfelin,  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Wolverton,  an  adjoining  parish,  1155,  as  a  prior  of  Black  Monks,  and 
contiguous  to  the  village  of  Bradwell  (whence  the  name  was  given  to 
it  instead  that  of  Wolverton),  received  a  grant  of  the  tithe  of  bread  from 
Hamo,  the  son  of  Manfelin,  in  his  household. 

Priors  of  BradwelL 

The  Priors  of  Bradwell,  whose  names  are  inserted  in  the  Monasticon, 
and  only  to  be  found  in  the  returns  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  viii., 
at  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  were  : 

NiGELLus,  in  1189. 

Richard,  in  1190,  and  again  in  1202. 

ioHN,in  1220. 
LiCHARD,  in  1234  ;  resigned  or  was  deprived  in  1236. 

Simon  de  Cantia,  elected  in  1236. 

John,  in  1254. 

Bartholmew,  in  1274,  granted  a  corrody  in  this  priory  to  Henry  de  Hyntes  and 
Anicia  his  wife. 

Robert  de  Ramsey  elected  in  1280. 

John,  died  1320. 

Robert  Rollesham,  license  for  election  granted  by  John  de  Wolverton,  patron, 
2  December  1320. 

Robert  Folyot  occurs  in  1329  ;  resigned  in  1331. 

Simon  de  Elenstow,  elected  9  July  1331,  by  license  of  John  de  Wolverton.  He 
resigned  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

William  de  Loughton,  elected  July  1336  ;  died  in  1340. 

John  de  Wylline,  elected  8  August  1349 ;  sequestered  for  delapidations  in  1361 

John,  or  William  Horwood,  elected  13  Kebruary  1409,  by  license  from  John 
LoDgueville  and  John  Cheyne. 

John  Welles,  elected  in  1492,  from  Snelshall  priory;  died  August  1503. 

Thomas  Wrighte,  elected  24  August  1503;  resigned  1504. 

Robert  Boston,  made  prior  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  on  account  of  the  deficiency 
of  the  number  of  monks  to  elect,  in  1504. 

John  Ashley,  late  prior  Ramsey,  appointed  by  the  bishop,  18  October  15 15.  His 
name  occurs  in  1523;  and  he  continued  to  be  prior  until  the  suppression  of  the 
House,  in  1526,  when  it  was  dissolved  by  Papal  Bull,  and  with  other  small  Mon- 
asteries bestowed  upon  Cardinal  Wolsey,  which  he  made  part  of  the  endowment 
of  his  College  at  Oxford  ;  but  on  the  Cardinal's  attainder,  afterwards  annexed  to 
Shene,  in  Surrey,  by  Letters  Patent  of  27  December  1531. 

Sir  John  de  Lonngueville,  knight,  patron  of  Bradwell  abbey,  as  well 
as  of  the  advowson  of  the  church,  in  1524,  granted  his  charter  to  the 
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priory  ofBradwell.  The  original  document  still  remains  in  the  Chapter 
House,  Westminster. 

Thomas  Longueviile,  a  descendant  of  this  Sir  John  Longueville. 
compounded  for  his  estates  at  Bradwell,  with  the  usurping  powers 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  for  the  sum  of  £s^o. 

In  a  rental  ofBradwell  abbey,  made  in  1380,  some  particulars  are 
also  found  of  the  property  of  the  convent ;  which  included  the  churches 
of  Wolverton  and  Padbury,  and  the  vicarage  there,  with  the  portion  of 
the  prior  of  Bradwell  in  the  church  of  Loughton  Parva  ;  and  tempor- 
alities in  Bradwell,  Padbury,  and  Linford,  deducting  the  tenths,  amount- 
ing to  £iilili.  In  a  MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Librar}',  is  another  rental, 
taken  at  a  court  lert  for  the  manor  of  Bradwell,  holden  by  John,  prior 
of  Shene,  on  the  Monday  after  the  Holy  Trinity  in  1533,  it  was  granted 
by  a  Bull  of  Pope  Clement  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  by  way  of  exchange 
for  the  manor  of  Lewisham,  in  Kent,  for  the  monks  of  Shene  ;  and  as 
a  parcel  of  the  possession  of  that  monastery,  exchanged  in  1543,  with 
Arthur  Longueville,  of  Wolverton,  who  settled  it  on  his  younger  son, 
of  the  same  names  ;  under  whom.  17  March  1542,  William  Wogan  held 
the  site  of  the  manor,  cum  peri.^  containing  seven  great  closes ;  at  a 
rent  oi  £io  per  annum  (Bear  Close,  Stubborn  Hill  alias  Furzen  Close, 
next  Loughton  Meadows,  Close  le  Cjrove,  and  divers  other  little  closes, 
orchards,  and  gardens  to  the  same  site  belonging);  and  also  the  redlory 
of  Wolverton,  of  the  yearly  rent  of  ;^20. 

John  Newman  also  held  a  messuage,  close,  and  lands  in  Bradwell, 
at  three  shillings  per  annum.  Nicholas  Newman,  a  messuage,  and 
forty-eight  acres  of  land,  half  an  acre  of  meadow,  and  three  swathys  in 
the  Great  Holme  in  Wolverton,  at;^i  per  annum.  John  Wylman  held 
Bancroft  Close  in  Bradwell,  of  three  acres,  at  three  shillings  per  annum. 
John  Coke,  thirty-seven  acres,  paying  four  shillings  per  annum.  John 
Nycholl,  of  Great  Linford,  a  messuage,  land,  and  tenements,  and  an 
acre  of  meadow,  at  three  shillings  per  annum.  Roger  Gyffard  held  by 
indenture  Padbury  recflory,  paying  £6/1^/^  per  annum.  JohnDuffield 
and  Margaret  his  wife,  held  a  close  called  Towns,  and  thirteen  acres 
and  a  half  in  Loughton,  at  eight  shillings  per  annum.  John  Watkyns, 
a  messuage  and  tenement,  called  the  Grange;  and  a  close  and  eighty 
acres  of  land,  at  ;^i/i3/4  per  annum;  and  William  Foster,  vicar  of 
Bradwell,  held  the  redlory  and  tithes  of  Bradwell,  paying  £^  per  an. 

A  rental  of  the  priory  ofBradwell,  made  in  1458,  includes  divers  small 
rents  in  Billing  and  Northampton,  Wickyane,  Claydon,  Stoke,  Linford, 
and  Luffield,  amounting  to  £'ilsh  »  ^^so  Loughton,  with  the  tenths  of 
the  redlory  £1/6/-  ;  Padbury  and  a  farm  there,  and  Stratford  with  the 
tenths  of  Wolverton  mill  and  Stretley,  ;^3o/5/i,  besides  a  flaggon  of 
wine,  fourteen  capons,  and  another  flaggon  of  wine ;  with  the  follow- 
ing advowsons,  viz.,  Thornborough,  Wickhammond  (Stoke  Ham- 
mond ?),  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  and  Tamworth. 

The  survey  of  Biadwell,  in  the  Chapter  House  of  Westminster,  in- 
cludes a  very  particular  description  of  the  ancient  possessions  of  the 
priory,  as  follows ; 
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The  Mano*  of  Bradwell, 

Imp' mis  the  Gatehowse  othen^'ise  called  a  garret,  sleated,  which  is  p'telie  in  dekay 
for  lack  g{  poyntyng. 

It™*  on  the  est  side  the  gatehowse  ij.  howsez,  tiled,  cont.  in  lenght  Ixxviij.  fote,  in 
dekay  for  lack  of  tylyng. 

It"*"  on  the  west  side  the  gatehowse  bene  div*s  howsez  that  conteyn  in  lenght  iiij*** 
and  vij.  fote  dekaied  for  lack  of  thackyg. 

It™*  div*  old  howsez  conteynyng  in  lenght  ciiij***  fote,  utterlie  dekaied  for  lack  of 
thackyng,  and  the  most  pte  of  the  tymb.  as  yet  remeyneth  there  wold  be  saved. 

It™*  a  bam  of  vy  bayes.  greitlie  in  dekay  for  lack  of  wallyng  and  thackyng. 

It™'  a  barn  of  iiij.  baies,  with  the  tymber  stondynge  uncov'd.  Thies  foresaid  how- 
sez may  wel  be  spared. 

It™*  a  barn  conteynynge  ix.  baies,  in  lenght  cvj.  fote  and  a  brede  xxvij.  fote,  which 
bam  is  cov*d  vdth  tyle  and  in  sm  place  w^  straw,  ptelie  in  dekay  for  lack  of  tylynge, 
which  bam  may  not  be  spared. 

§  THE  INN  COURT. 

Imp'mis  the  Gate  is  a  chaumb.  tyled. 

It™*  on  the  north  side  of  the  gate  iiij.  Itowsez  under  a  rose,  \vith  chaumbers  ov. 
theme  and  cov'd  with  tile,  and  conteyn  in  lenght  Ixxj.  foote. 

It™'  a  loo  parler  with  a  chaumb.  ov  tyled,  adioyning  to  the  side  howsez,  in  lenght 
XXX  fote. 

It™'  on  the  sowth  side  the  gate  is  a  malt  howse  and  a  kyln  howse  cov'd  w^  tile, 
which  have  nede  of  mendyng. 

It™,  there  be  div's  howsez  on  a  rowe  clerelie  in  dekay,  and  sum  tymber  stand3mg 
and  sum  lenge  on  the  ground  there,  which  howsez  cont.  in  lenght  iiij***  and  yj.  foie. 

It™*  the  walle  of  a  howse  standyng  w^owte  tymber,  which  howse  conteyned  in 
lenght  XXXV.  fote,  utt'lie  dekaied. 

It™*  the  kechyn  is  in  dekay  for  lack  of  tylyng. 

It™*  a  lede  in  the  kechyn. 

Thies  howsez  may  well  be  spared. 

§  The  Haull  is  cov'd  w^  tile,  and  conteyneth  in  lenght  Iv.  fote  and  in  brade  xxiij. 
suwhat  mnious  for  lack  of  tylyng. 

It™*  at  the  north*east  of  the  haull  is  a  chaumber  ov  the  said  Kinge  Chaumb.  which 
is  cov'd  with  tyle. 

It™*  ov.  the  west  side  of  the  haull  is  a  chaumb.  called  the  P'ors  Chaumber  and  a 
chymney  therein,  and  cov'd  w**  tile. 

It™*  ij.  loo  parlers  under  the  seid  chaumber. 

It™*  a  butte  goyng  forth  of  the  haull. 

}  The  cloyster  is  cov'd  with  tile  and  guttcr'd  w^  lede,  which  is  ruinous  and  may 
well  be  spared. 

It™*  the  chapit-howse,  w*  an  other  howse  nygh  adioynynge. 

It™'  ov.  the  chapit-howse  is  the  dorter,  and  five  selle  in  the  same  that  be  horded, 
which  dorter  conteyneth  in  lenght  xxx  fote,  and  in  brede  xxiiij.  fote. 

It™*  a  loo  parler  goynge  furthe  of  the  cloyster. 

§  The  Chauncell  conteyneth  in  lenght  Ixj.  fote,  and  in  brede  xxiuj.  fote,  and  the 
rofe  veine  evill  tymber,  and  on  the  oon  side  it  is  cov'd  with  lede  upon  a  xxxvj.  fote, 
and  all  the  reside  tiled  and  al  fallying  down. 

It™*  there  is  an  awter  stony gh  iij.  yarde  longe. 

It™'  there  lieth  in  the  chauncell  old  leyd  that  was  blowen  beside  the  same  chauncell. 

It™*  a  chapell  adjoynyng  to  the  chauncell  greitlie  in  dekay,  which  conteyneth  in 
lenght  xvij.  fote  and  in  brede  xvj.  fote,  which  chapell  is  cov'd  with  lede. 

It™*  a  chapell  on  the  south  side  of  the  chauncell  utt'lie  dekaied  with  sum  lede  there 
upon. 

It™*  the  south  ile  of  the  Church  cont.  in  lenght  xxxvj.  fote,  and  in  biede  xxiiij.  and 
newlie  buylded  w^  verie  slender  tymber,  which  ile  is  cov'd  with  tile. 

It™*  the  north  aisle  of  the  church,  in  lenght  xxxvj  fote,  and  in  brede  xxiiij.  fote, 
newlie  buylded  with  slender  tymber,  and  cov'd  with  tile. 
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}  The  Church  conteyneth  in  length  luij.  and  in  brede  xxiij.  which  is  covM  with 
tile  and  the  tymber  thereof  verie  eviU,  which  it  is  right  necessarie  shortlie  to  be 
taken  down. 

It™-  ij.  ilez  nygh  to  the  church  dore,  oon  of  the  north  side  and  the  other  of  the  south 
side,  and  either  of  them  cont.  lenght  xxxvij.  fote,  and  in  brede  xij.  fote,  which  islez 
ben  cov'd  w*  lede. 

It™'  the  revestr.  is  dekaied. 

It">*  the  »teple  is  latelie  buylded  w^  borde  thereupon  uncovM. 

It""'  vj.  awter  stonez. 

It~*  in  the  church  ij.  bells  which  be  worth 
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GROUND  PLAN  OF  THE  CHURCH   OF  BRADWELL  ABBEY. 
Showing  ike  Pasiiions  of  the  six  aisles  or  chapels. 

It™*  in  the  chauncell  is  old  glasse.  wold  be  taken  down  and  saved  for  the  mendyng 
of  div's  chauncells,  &c. 

The  church  chauncell  and  all  other  islez  may  wel  be  spared,  and  right  necessarie  it 
is  that  shortlie  to  be  done  for  the  saluacion  of  the  tile  and  tymber. 

It™'  there  is  a  litle  chapell  w^oute  the  church,  which  may  not  well  be  spared. 

It™'  thofferyngs  at  o^  Ladie  of  Bradwell  in  the  same  chapell  is  worth  yeirlie 

It™'  the  tile  tymber  and  iren,  that  may  be  spared  is  worth 

There  is  a  dovehowse  w^oule  the  w'U  co't  in  dekay  for  lack  of  tyjyng. 

It™'  a  shepehowse. 

§  The  said  man'  place  of  Bradwell  is  copassed  round  abowte  with  enclosere,  which 
closys  cont.  xvij'^*  acr.  or  nygh  thereabowte,  which  seid  Manor  place  w^^  the  closys 
oon  Thoms  Rouse  gent,  now  holdeth  at  will  of  the  Lord,  and  paief  h  yeirlie  for  the 
same xxiiji>* 

THE  POOLE  THERE. 

First  a  poole  called  Westmhall,  w^  a  litle  narow  poole  g03ringe  furth  of  the  same. 
It™'  their  haith  be  div's  other  pools  which  now  oe  wasted  and  litle'  or  no  iisshe 
therein. 

THE  WODDE  THERE. 

It™*  cccxli  trees  of  elme  and  ashe,  which  be  worth  oon  with  another  a  piece  xij<^* 
It™*  there  be  meny  small  elme,  maples,  and  willowe  and  rait  of  asshez,  &c.    There 
may  be  made  of  the  wodde  there  x^'*  and  sufficient  trees  left  abowte  the  said  ground, 
and  the  ground  to  be  more  in  p'fite  bothe  for  the  lord  and  the  tennt. 
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{  Sir  John  Longfeld  knvght  had  of  his  own  fee  ground  w^in  the  seid  closys  called 
th  Fenne  House,  cont.  in  lenght  xxiiij.  fote  and  no  other  buyldynge  thereunto  and  a 
close  cont.  j.  acr.  of  ground  wherein  the  same  howse  standeth  and  xxiiij.  acr.  of  ley 
and  arrable  ground  w**in  the  same  closys  ;  of  which  xxiiij,  acr.  xx.  of  theme  lie  in  a 
close  caUed  Stony  Hill,  which  is  as  course  pasture  as  can  be,  and  in  man.  bereth  no 
grasse,  and  vij.  leys  he  in  a  close  called  Stubbome-hiU  Close,  which  ferme  ground 
now  lienge  in  pasture  is  not  worth  by  the  yere  xxiiij**  And  for  the  same  ferme  the 
said  Sr  John  Longfeld  haith  in  exchange  of  the  late  p'ory  there  this  div*s  possessions, 
to  the  yerelie  value  of  xiij^**  vij«*  viii.  as  ppereth  be  this  p*celle  hereaft  ensuyng. 

First  a  mikie  called  the  Maide-milne,  worth  by  year  liij"*  vj«*  viij<** 

It"'  of  George  Reve  of  Wolve*ton  by  yeare  xxiij**  iv^' 

It™*  of  Thorns  Hall  of  the  same  town  xvij** 

It™*  of  Ric  Hall  of  the  same  town  iij»*  iiij*** 

It™*  of  Ric  Bokyng'm  of  the  same  iii»*  iiij*** 

It™'  the  said  Sr  John  Longfeld  holdeth  and  occupieth  by  the  same  exchange  all 
such  lands,  meadows,  and  pastures  as  latelie  belonged  to  Bradwell,  which  londs  in 
Wolveton  feld  and  be  worth  yeirley  iiij^^*  No  *  that  the  exchunge  was  made  abowt 
such  tyme  as  the  howse  was  suppressed. 

THE  TOWN  OF  BRADWELL. 

^  S'  Nicholas  Newman  holdeth  at  will  a  mese  place  and  bam,  and  a  house  of  ij. 
baies,  a  close,  and  c'ten  arra'ble  land  belonging  to  the  seid  mese,  which  butte  on  the 
cstside  on  the  lorde  ground  wherein  John  Watkyns  now  dwelleth,  the  lane  lienge 
betwene  called  Butlers  Lane,  and  on  the  westside  on  a  ground  of  Humfrey  Stafford 
squier,  and  on  the  south  side  on  a  close  of  oon  Willm  Coke,  and  on  the  north  side  on 
the  kings  highway,  and  paieth  yeirlie xx** 

The  said  Newman  holdeth  at  will  a  little  close  cont.  nygh  a  rode,  and  butts  on 
thestside  on  the  ground  of  oon  Willm  Robyns,  and  on  the  west  siHe  on  the  ground 
of  oon  John  Wylmylne  called  Lanescroft,  and  on  the  south  end  on  the  church  lane. 

There  is  belongynge  to  the  seid  ferme  xxxyj.  acr.  of  airable  land. 

The  said  mese  is  ruinous  for  the  lack  of  greit  tymber. 

Trees  abowt  the  seid  ground  xxxvij.  oon  with  another  worth  a  pece iiij<*' 

§  John  Newman  paietli  yeirlie  to  the  howse  of  Bradwell  which  he  denyeth  to  pay 
as  a  chief  rent xij*** 

The  seid  money  is  g03mge  furth  of  his  mancion  place  of  Bradwell. iij*  vij^ 

LOUGHTON. 

§  John  Curteis  holdeth  frely  of  the  lorde  a  mese  and  a  crofte  of  ix.  acr.  of  arrable 
land,  which  stondeth  and  lieth  betwene  the  ground  of  oon  Robt  Andrew  on  the 
north  side  and  south  side,  and  a  grounde  of  theire  of  S'  Thorns  Lucy  on  the  north 
side,  and  butte  on  the  estside  on  the  Kings  hygh  way,  and  on  the  west  side  on  the 
co'cn  feld,  and  paieth  yeirhe  for  the  same  xij<** 

§  Thomas  Taillo'  holdeth  at  will  a  close  called  Tomes  lieinge  in  the  chapell  (field?) 
and  cont.  j.  acr.  and  xiiij.  acr.  and  j.  rode  of  arrable  land  let  to  the  same  which  lieth 
between  a  close  of  theirs  of  Pigot,  the  Kings  highway  lienge  betwene  on  the  north 
side,  and  on  the  south  pte  on  a  certon  close  let  to  the  seid  heire  and  pte  on  a  close  in 
the  tenure  of  oon  P^civall,  and  butts  on  thest  end  on  a  litle  co'en  grene,  and  on  the 
west  end  on  a  co'en  grene  shotyng  unto  the  westfeld,  and  paieth  yerlie  viij** 

There  be  meny  feyr  saumplesse  of  asshez  and  oak. 

WOLVKRTON. 

§  Sir  Willm  Hecok  is  vicar  there,  which  vicarage  is  in  the  giftei  of  the  colledge. 
The  colledge  is  charged  there  with  the  repacon  of  the  chauncell,  which  is  ruinous,  as 
well  as  in  tylynge  as  in  ston  worke  and  in  glass3mge. 

6  Thomas  Rowse  gent,  holdeth  at  will  of  the  lord  the  tythe  there,  and  paieth 
yeurlie  for  the  same  xx^'. 

SHENLSY. 

6  John  Alwey  holdeth  at  well  of  the  lord  oon  yardland  lienge  in  the  felds  and 
paieth  yeirly  for  the  same  yj»* 
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The  same  Jolin  Alwey  occupieth  other  anable  lands  belonginge  to  Maistrez  Pigot, 
and  with  that  there  can  be  no  devision  made  thereupon. 

STOKY  STRETFORD. 

i  Thomas  Grene  holdeth  at  the  will  of  the  lord  a  mese  and  acrofte  and  vij.  acr.  and 
di.  of  land,  which  mese  stondeth  and  lieth  in  the  market  place  bet  wen  the  ten't  ot 
oon  Henry  Rookes  on  thest  pte  and  a  tent,  of  oon  Johanne  Smith  on  the  west  pte, 
and  butte  on  the  south  side  on  the  Market-place  and  on  the  north  side  on  cten  leys 
shotynge  to  the  riv'  and  paieth  yeirlie  lor  the  same  xxxvj.  viij. 

Which  is  behynde  unpaied  by  the  space  or  ij.  yeire  and  he  is  not  of  power  to  pay 
any  rent,  wherfore  he  wold  be  discharged. 

Sir  John  Longfeld  knight  haith  taken  from  the  seid  howsez  thes  pcells  ensuyng  : 

First  an  acr.  of  arrable  land  lienge  at  Mile-busshen  the  felde  of  Wolv'ton. 

It™'  xviij.  butte  lienge  at  a  place  called  Helemede  in  the  seid  felde. 

It"*'  in  the  same  felde  vij.  leys  of  firre. 

It™*  di.  acr.  of  medowe  ground  lienge  at  Milnmede  which  pcelle  of  land  have  tyme 
out  of  mynde  bene  lienge  to  the  seid  howse  unto  such  tyme  as  this  same  S'  John 
Longfeld  toke  and  w^held  them  from  the  said  howse. 

§  It"*'  a  ten't  lienge  in  Stony  Stretford  betwene  the  signe  ot  the  Swan  on  the  south 
side  and  on  the  north  side  pt  of  a  howse  called  the  Brotherhed  Howse  and  pt  on  the 
church  yard,  which  howse  S'  John  Longfeld  w^held  trom  the  late  p'orie  of  Bradwell, 
which  now  lieth  in  dekay  for  lack  of  repacon,  videl.  tymber  and  sklate,  and  rent 
whereof  xiij»"  iiij*** 

M^'  that  a  litle  money  betyme  will  make  it  sufficient  in  repacon. 

NORHTSHIRE. 
THE  TOWN  OF  NORHT. 

}  The  va^'  of  Seynt  John  Xorhampton  holdeth  frely  of  the  lord  a  ten't  which  is  the 
signe  of  the  Bull  and  lieth  betwene  a  ten't  of  oon  Willm  Gillon  the  west  side  and  a 
ten't  beh<>*  to  the  seid  howse  of  Seynt  John  on  thest  side,  and  butte  on  the  sowth 
end  on  the  chapell  of  Seynt  in  Alhalow  church,  and  paieth  yeirlie  for  the  same  xv*  ij** 

BILLY NG  MAGNA. 

6  Edward  More  husbondman  holdeth  at  will  a  mese  w^  other  howsez  thereuntou 
belongynge  and  an  orchard  and  oon  yard  belongyng  to  the  same  and  paieth  yeirley  x\j* 

The  said  howse  is  in  dekay  as  ensueth  : 

Imp'mis  on  thest  end  on  the  mansion  howse  is  a  howse  of  xxi.  fote  clerelie  dekaied 
w^  litle  tymb  left,  which  may  not  be  spared. 

j(m.  2.  bamof  xxxiij.  fote  in  lenght  and  xvj.  fote  in  brede  clerelie  dekaied,  and  there 
remeyneth  in  tymber  ij.  peyr  of  forke  and  div's  sparre. 

It°*'  a  howse  of  xx.  fote  in  lenght  adioynyng  to  the  barn  clerely  dekaied,  and  oon 
peyr  of  fork  standyng. 

It™'  the  dwellyng  howse  is  in  dekay  for  lack  of  wallyng  and  greit  tymber,  &c. 

Ther  is  no  trees  in  the  ground  but  appul  trees. 

WYKYN. 

}  Hugh  Versie  ten'nt  of  cteyn  leys  and  ground  ther',  and  paieth  yerelie  viij"  Sum- 
ma  xxyj«  viij<* 

The  impression  of  the  conventual  seal  of  Bradwell,  imperfe<5lly  re- 
maining in  white  wax,  is  mentioned  in  the  Monasticon,  as  appendant 
to  a  deed  in  the  office  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  ;  being  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Virgin  and  child ;  but  the  legend  is  wholly  gone.  The 
prior's  seal  has  the  figure  of  that  officer,  with  his  staff  and  book,  and 
the  inscription  SICTILLV  PRIORIS  DE  BRADWEL. 

The  abbey  estate  or  farm  now  belongs  to  the  Mercers'  Company,  of 
London,  who  purchased  it  from  Lord  Dartmouth. 
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The  priory  building  appears  to  have  been  remodelled,  partly  rebuilt, 
and  converted  into  a  mansion,  which  subsequently  degenerated  to  a 
farm  house.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  wainscotted,  spacious,  and  lofty. 
The  house  was  formerly  moated  ;  small  traces  of  this  ancient  defence 
are  plainly  discernable  in  the  field  in  the  front  of  the  house.  Here, 
too,  is  the  fish  pond  of  the  abbots  of  Bradwell.  The  abbey  was  ap- 
proached by  an  avenue  of  trees. 

A  small  chapel  remains,  apart  from  the  present  house,  which  has 
been  converted  into  a  barn.  It  is  about  eighteen  feet  long,  and  ten 
feet  wide;  the  walls  are  about  four  feet  thick  ;  at  the  west  end  is  a 
good  mullioned  window  of  three  lights,  with  a  square-headed  window 
of  two  lights  on  both  the  north  and  south  sides,  now  built  up.  The 
original  pointed  arch  doorway,  on  the  south  side,  decorated  with  the 
ball  flower,  is  blocked  up.  and  near  it,  in  the  interior,  is  the  arch  of 
the  holy  water  stoupe  ;  at  the  altar  end  is  a  large  canopied  niche 
richly  sculptured ;  the  coved  ceiling,  as  well  as  the  walls  have  been 
lime  washed  and  this  has  completely  obliterated  the  painted  surface 
which  represented  clouds,  angels,  etc.  Above  the  south  door  there  is 
a  stone  of  about  six  feet  long,  with  good  open  quatrefoil  work.  This 
bears  unmistakable  traces  of  having  been  placed  in  this  position  within 
recent  years.  There  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  this  is  a  portion  of  the 
altar  stone  mentioned  in  the  above  inventory.  At  the  east  end,  on  the 
exterior  of  the  chapel,  is  a  high  odlogonal  pier  which  has  borne  an  arch 
of  large  dimensions,  thus  showing  it  to  have  been  contiguous  to  the 
church,  or  a  northern  gateway.     The  roof  is  high  pitched  and  tiled. 

The  Moat  House,  Old  Bradwell, 

About  ^\t  hundred  vards  from  Bradwell  abbey  is  the  Moat  house,  a 
good  sized  comfortable  cottage — the  remains  of  the  ancient  manor 
house  which  was  enclosed  by  a  moat,  portions  of  which  are  distinctly 
traceable. 

Vicars  of  Old  Bradwell. 

HENK.ICUS,  presented  8  October  1223,  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Tickford. 

Radolphus  de  Berkhamsted,  presented  in  1229. 

Ralph  died  1338,  and  was  succeeded  by 

John  Mamonive,  instituted  2  February  1338.     He  died  ;  and  his  successor  was 

William  de  Waldegrave,  instituted  15  March,  on  the  presentation  of  the  king. 

He  resigned  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  Hay,  instituted  3  November  1354,  0°  ^^^  presentation  of  the  king.    He  died ; 

and 
John  atte  Brok  de  Wiston  was  instituted  15  October  1361,  on  the  presentation  of 

John  Prate  and  William  de  Lonyne,  monks  of  Tickford  Priory. 
William  Ruff  admitted  2  August  1367,  on  the  same  patronage.    He  died;  and 

was  succeeded  by 
Richard  de  Sotton,  alias  Dye,  admitted  7  April  1390,  on  the  oresentation  of  the 

king.     He  exchanged  it  for  W^olverton,  4  December  1394,  witn 
John  Napier,  who  exchanged  it,  with 

John  Twynghe,  5  June  1395.     He  exchanged  for  Dagnell  Chantry,  with 
John  Aldburgh,  9  December  1395. 

John  Lark  succeeded  him;  but  exchanged  for  Little  Marlow,  with 
John  Jeker,  25  February  1397.    He  also  exchanged  with 
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Richard  Bayly,  io  Odlober  1399 ;  who  resigned  in  1403  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

JOHN  Wright,  presented  7  Mardi  1403.    He  resigned  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
OHN  Smith,  presented  25  November  1407,  by  the  convent  of  Tlckford. 

Walter  Wilmot  resigned  1408 ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

John  Mayston,  instituted  13  May  1408,  on  the  presentation  of  the  convent  of  Tick- 
ford. 

John  Roper  exchanged  for  Crookham  Chapehy,  in  Sanim  Diocese,  with 

Simon  Hermesworth  alias  Wright  27  November  14 13.    He  died,  and 

William  Wright  was  instituted  5  January  1417,  but  resigned. 

John  Ferne  was  instituted  25  February  141 7*    He  resigned. 

Robert  de  Kirkeby  was  instituted  19  Odiober  14 18 

Simon  Weston  died  vicar  1458. 

Richard  Watteson  instituted  i  September  1 458,  on  the  presentation  of  the  con- 
vent of  Tickford.    He  resigned,  and 

William  Pope  was  instituted  26  August  1463,  on  the  presentation  of  the  convent 
of  Tickford.    He  quitted  it  for  Loughton. 

John  Dapney  was  instituted  11  April  1472.    He  died,  and 

John  Sell  am  or  Cellam  was  instituted  20  July  1506;  and  resigning, 

WILLIAM  Forster  was  instituted  9  June  1509.  He  was  buried  here  2  June  1551, 
having  also  been  vicar  of  Stanton  Barry. 

James  Shaw  presented  7  June  1551  by  the  king.  He  was  afterwards  vicar  of  Stan- 
ton Barry,  and  turned  out  of  both.  In  1579,  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Gate-house 
at  London,  for  his  religion,  being  a  zealous  catholic  ;  and  was  ultimately 
deprived. 

Thomas  Haburley,  instituted  14  April  1578.  He  was  buried  here;  9  February 
1608. 

Richard  Evans,  m.a.,  was  instituted  9  May  1608,  on  the  presentation  of  the  king. 
He  died  in  1644. 

Richard  Wynn,  m.a.,  instituted  5  April  1644,  under  the  same  patronage.  He  died, 
and  - 

John  Hughes  was  indu<5led  18  May  16^5.    He  died  and 

Peter  de  Moulin,  s.t.p.,  was  indu<5le<i  24  OiSlober  1657,  but  resigned  ;  and 

Robert  Wallis,  b.d.,  was  indudted  4  November  1657.  He  took  Ellesborough 
redlory  of  his  own  patronage,  in  1C65,  and  quitted  this;  and  was  afterwards 
re<5lor  of  Gothuist. 

Thomas  Disney,  m.a..  Fellow  of  Ch.  Ch.  Coll.,  Oxon,  instituted  6  March  1665. 
He  resigned  it  to  his  son, 

Matthew  Disney,  m.a.,  instituted  6  May  1682.  He  was  of  Ch.  Ch.  Coll.,  Oxon, 
M.A.,  8  April  1682 ;  and  having  quitted  this  living  was  made  redtor  of  Bletchley ; 
being  succeeded  by 

William  Norman,  m.a.,  instituted  23  August  1693.  He  was  of  the  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  B.A.,  1681,  M.A.,  1685. 

Richard  CoKERSALL,  m.a.,  instituted  171 1.  He  was  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxon, 
M.A.,  7  June  1700  ;  died  1729,  in  Lancashire  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

James  Hume,  m.a.,  instituted  20  January  1729.  He  was  of  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridge,  B. A.,  1694;  m.a.,  1709;  and  was  buried  here,  7  February  1734. 

Shadrack  Garmeston,  m.a.,  induiSled  13  February  1734.  He  was  of  Universary 
College,  Oxon,  m.a.,  12  June  1713  ;  and  also  vicar  of  Hanslope.  He  died,  18 
Odiober  1741 ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

George  Atbert  Iles,  m.a.,  indudled  4  February  1741,  also  redlor  of  Great  Wool- 
stone;  and  died  in  1773-    ^^  ^^  of  Queen's  College,  Oxon,  m.a.,  3  July  1722. 

Thomas  Bradbury,  m.a.,  was  instituted  1773.  He  had  been  curate  of  Stony  Strat- 
ford, where  he  married  the  daughter  ot  a  substantial  Innkeeper  ;  and  having  been 
educated  as  an  apothecary,  and  disliking  that  profession,  took  Holy  Orders.  He 
was  the  son  of  Mr.  Bradbury,  an  Essex  clergyman,  and  died  5  May  1802  ;  being 
succeeded  by 

Jonathan  Briggs,  m.a.,  indudled  12  May  1802,  on  the  presentation  of  George  iii. 
He  was  also  redlor  of  Thornborough  ;  and  dying,  was  succeeded  by 

Walter  Drake,  m.a.,  Domestic  Chaplain  to  H.R.H.  Puke  of  Sussex,  2  July  1833. 
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He  was  also  rector  of  Moulsoe.    At  his  death,  he  was  succeeded  by 
KiTELSE  Chandos  Baily,  B.A.,  who  was  mstituted  in  1869.    He  also  holds  the 
living  of  Tattenhoe,  in  the  adjoining  Hundred. 

The  Church  of  St.  Lawrence^  Old  BradwelL 

This  is  an  ancient  and  venerable  stru(5ture,  consisting  of  nave,  south 
aisle,  a  chancel,  north  porch,  and  west  tower.  The  style  is  a  mixture 
of  Early  English  and  Decorated,  with  a  few  good  windows  of  each. 
The  aisle  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  three  pointed  arches,  resting  on 
late  Norman  or  very  Early  English  columns.  The  six  quatrefoil  cler- 
estory windows  are  modern  and  are  filled  with  coloured  glass.  The 
open  pine  loofs  are  supported  by  stone  corbels.  The  pulpit  is  of 
Caen  stone,  slightly  sculptured,  and  odlangularin  shape.  In  the  south 
wall  of  the  aisle  is  a  piscina,  showing  that  there  was  a  chantry  here. 
Through  the  tower  arch  is  seen  the  west  window  of  three  lights,  con- 
taining the  figures  of  Noah,  John  the  Baptist,  and  Moses,  the  whole 
inscribed  **  To  the  glory  of  God  and  in  memory  of  William  James 
Baily,  who  died  June  21,  1862,  aged  77  years ;  also  of  Elizabeth,  his 
wife,  who  died  January  22,  1869,  aged  72  years."  The  coloured  win- 
dow in  the  aisle  depi(5ting  the  Annunciation,  in  memory  of  "  Old 
Judge  Baily,"  the  magistrate,  and  great-great-grand-father  to  the  pre- 
sent much  respected  incumbent,  bears  the  following  inscription:  '*  In 
memory  of  William  Baily,  who  died  Odlober  22,  1802."  In  a  window, 
of  the  nave,  containing  the  efiigies  of  the  Saints  Chrysostomus,  Au- 
gustinus,  and  Paulus,  are  three  discs  of  ancient  glass,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  lights.  The  font  is  small ;  the  basin«  which  has  lately  been 
slightly  sculptured  around  the  edge,  is  supported  upon  a  clustered 
pillar.  The  pointed  chancel  arch  is  modem  and  of  good  proportion. 
The  chancel  is  small,  and  the  east  window  of  three  lights  is  surrounded 
by  dog's-tooth  moulding  that  was  discovered  when  the  old,  and  small, 
chancel  arch  was  taken  down,  during  the  present  incumbency.  The 
glass  in  this  window  depidls  the  crucifixion,  and  is  inscribed  :  **To  the 
glory  of  God,  to  the  loving  memory  of  William  George  Duncan,  who 
died  September,  1876."  The  two-light  window  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel,  with  efiigies  of  Mary  and  Martha,  is  inscribed  :  ''  To  the 
glory  of  God,  and  in  memory  of  Celia  Baily,  who  died  September  22, 
i^SQf  aged  96  years."  Saint  Lawrence,  the  patron  saint,  is  depidled 
in  the  small  single-light  window  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The 
whole  of  the  coloured  windows  are  by  Clayton  and  Bell.  The  beauti- 
fully executed  reredos,  representing  the  wise  men  from  the  east  offering 
gifts  to  the  infant  Christ  was  illuminated  by  Westlake,  at  the  cost  of 
^70.  There  is  a  credence  table,  with  a  canopy,  inserted  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  chancel.  In  the  tower  floor  is  a  sepulchral  slab,  inscribed 
to  Sir  Joseph  Alston,  of  Bradwell  abbey,  who  died  in  1688  ;  this  was 
taken  from  the  chancel  when  the  church  was  restored,  and  beautified 
through  the  energy  of  the  Rev.  Kitelee  Chandos  Baily.  Tne  upper 
part  of  the  tower  has  been  taken  down  as  low  as  the  belfry  window, 
and  has  been  6nished  off  in  the  very  uncommon  '*  saddle- back"  style. 
Above  the  belfry  window  are  the  letters  "  P.C,"  and  the  date  "  1830." 
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The  tower  contains  four  bells,  inscribed  : 

First  &*  Second :  ^  MICHAEL  :  DE  :  WYMBIS  :  ME  FECIT. 
TTiird:  RICHARD  CHANDLER  MAQE  ME  1700. 
Fourth :  VOX  AVGVSTINI  SONET  IN  AVRE  DEI. 

The  first  and  second  bells  were  made  by  Michael  de  Wymbis  in 
London,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  are  the  oldest  in  the  Hundreds 
that  show  the  bell  founder's  name  ;  it  is  very  probable  that  they  are  the 
oldest  as  the  third  bell  at  Hardmead.  and  the  second  bell  at  Raven- 
stone  and  Stoke  Hammond,  are  assigned  to  the  fourteenth  cenjtury. 
The  large  bell  is  badly  cracked. 

The  registers  date  from  the  year  1557. 

The  Vicarage,  Old  BradwelL 

The  Vicarage  House  is  a  genteel  residence  situated  in  the  village, 
about  300  yards  from  the  church. 

Charities  of  Old  BradwelL 

By  his  will  in  1734,  the  Rev,  James  Hume  bequeathed  the  residue 
of  his  personal  estate  (whic^  amounted  to  ;^28o)  for  the  use  of  the 
poor,  and  for  teaching  poor  children  to  read  The  property  of  the 
charity  consists  of  8  acres  36  poles  of  land,  and  ;^4 1/6/9  in  the  three 
per  cents ;  and  the  yearly  income  amounts  to  above  ^  1 6. 

When  the  parish  was  inclosed  in  1788,  two  allotments,  containing 
together  15  acres  3  roods  12  poles,  were  made  to  the  poor  in  lieu  of 
common  rights. 

The  poor  have  likewise  the  dividends  on  ;f  4 1/6/9  in  the  three  per 
cents.  The  money  with  which  the  stock  in  the  funds  was  purchased 
was  derived  from  an  allotment,  made  to  the  poor,  by  the  award  for 
inequality  of  fencing. 

Mr.  Fuller,  of  Newton  Longville,  left  about  half  an  acre  of  land,  the 
rent  of  which  is  divided  between  poor  widows  of  the  parishes  of  Brad- 
well  and  Newton  Longville. 

St,  James's  Churchy  Stantonhury  or  New  BradwelL 

This  is  dedicated  to  the  Almighty  in  honour  of  St.  James.  The 
foundation  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  by  the  chairman  of  the  Lon- 
don and  North-Western  Railway  Company,  the  Marquis  of  Chandos, 
on  Monday  the  24th  of  May,  1858  (the  Marchioness  of  Chandos  laying 
the  first  stone  of  the  new  school-building  on  the  same  day),  and  the 
church  and  burial-ground  attached  to  it  were  consecrated  by  the  bishop 
of  Oxford,  on  Thursday  the  6th  of  December,  i8(jo,  for  the  use  of  New 
Bradwell  and  Stantonbury,  the  latter  living  having  been  annexed. 

The  church  is  a  handsome  structure  in  the  Early  Decorated  style  of 
Gothic  architedlure  ;  and  consists  of  a  nave  with  a  clerestory  and  side 
aisles,  a  chancel  with  a  side  aisle,  and  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  building,  which,  when  finished,  will  rise  to  an  altitude 
of  about  170  feet.  It  is  built  of  Cosgrove  stone  with  Ancaster  dress- 
ings ;  the  seats  are  open,  and  of  varnished  oak ;  the  roofs  are  open 
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timbered  ;  the  flooring  is  composed  of  Minton's  tiles  of  variegated 
colours ;  the  font  was  given  to  the  church  by  Lady  Chandos ;  and  the 
stone  pulpit  was  presented  by  the  foreman  and  workmen  in  the  engine 
fadlory  at  Wolverton.  The  cost,  as  far  as  the  edifice  was  completed  at 
the  time  of  its  consecration,  was  £^,^^0.  Of  this  the  shareholders  of 
the  London  and  North -Western  Railway  subscribed  about  ;^2,56o,  and 
£^tSjo  had  been  raised  by  subscription.  To  complete  the  spire  and 
upper  part  of  the  tower,  it  was  then  estimated  that  about  ;^  1,000  more 
would  be  needed.  The  architedl  of  the  church  was  Mr.  E.  Street,  of 
London  ;  the  builder,  Mr.  J.  Mills,  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

The  portions  of  old  armour  which  are  preserved  in  the  church  were 
brought  from  the  old  church  of  Stantonbury,  for  greater  safety. 

On  the  evening  before  the  day  of  opening  the  church,  the  bishop 
arrived  at  Wolverton,  and  became  the  guest  of  J.  E.  Mc.Connell,  Esq., 
superintendent  of  the  Locomotive  Department  of  the  works  of  the  rail- 
way company.  On  the  following  morning  his  lordship  addressed 
about  2,000  working  men  of  Wolverton,  in  the  engine-shed,  upon  gen- 
eral topics  ;  and  then  commenced  the  consecration  of  the  church.  The, 
bishop,  attended  by  his  chaplains,  was  received  at  the  west  door  by  the 
Marquis  of  Chandos,  as  chairman  of  the  railway  company,  and  Mr. 
Mc.Connell,  as  a  churchwarden  of  the  parish,  and  after  proceeding 
round  the  burial-ground,  a  procession  was  formed  from  the  west  door 
to  the  chancel ;  the  consecration  service  was  tluMi  proceeded  with,  on 
the  noble  marquis  delivering  the  instruments  of  conveyance  to  the  right 
reverend  prelate.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  lesson,  the  first  bap- 
tism in  the  church  was  celebrated  by  his  lordship — the  subjedl  being 
the  infant  son  of  Mr.  Mc.Connell.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
bishop,  and  the  colledlion  amounted  to  £1^0. 

Subsequently  about  150  ladies  and  gentlemen  dined  together  in  the 
large  school-room,  and  amongst  the  guests  were  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  the  Marquis  of  Chandos,  Archdeacons  Bickersteth,  Randall, 
and  Clark,  Earl  and  Lady  Spencer,  Earl  and  Lady  Cowpcr,  the  Rev.  A. 
P.  and  Lady  Emily  Cust,  Lieut.-Col.  Moorson,  J.  G.  Hubbard,  Esq., 
M.P.,  Captain  Creed,  T.  G.  Glyn,  Esq.,  W.  Lowndes,  Esq.,  E.  W.  S. 
Lowndes,  Esq.,  W.  Fairbain,  Esq.  (Manchester),  and  a  large  number 
of  the  clergy  and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  At  this  banquet  the 
Rev.  R.  N.  Russell,  rural  dean,  on  behalf  of  the  working  men  of  Wol- 
verton, presented  a  handsome  time-piece  to  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Cotter, 
incumbent  of  the  parish.  In  the  evening  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Bickersteth  preached  in  the  church,  and  thus  the  proceedings  of  this 
interesting  ceremonial  were  bought  to  a  close. 

Vicars  of  New  Bradwell-cum-Siantonhury , 

Charles  Purcell  Cotter,  m.a.,  was  instituted  in  1857.  He  was  of  rather  eccen- 
tric habits,  and  having  a  great  horror  of  being  buried  alive,  left  insti-uctions  in 
his  will  that  some  one,  after  the  doctor  had  pronounced  life  extinct,  was  to  run 
a  long  needle  through  the  thick  of  his  arm  to  prove  that  he  was  really  dead. 
The  person  carrying  out  the  operation  to  be  rewarded  for  his  trouble.  He  was 
succeeded  by 

A.  C.  WooDHOUSE,  who  was  presented  in  1891. 
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Tki  Vicarage  of  New  Bradwtll. 

The  parsonage  house  is  a  good  Gothic  3tni<5lure  of  red  brick, 
surrounded  by  well  kept  grounds.  It  is  approached  by  a  carriage 
drive,  leading  from  the  Old  firadwell  road  on  the  out-skirts  of  New 
Brad  well. 

The  Nomon/ormisli  of  Bradwell. 

In  Old  Bradwell  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  small  place  of 
worship;  and  in  New  Bradwell  the  Primitive  Methodists  have  a  chapel 
in  1'hompson  Street,  and  the  Baptists  have  their  place  of  worship  in 
North  Street. 
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STO^TY    STieA.TI^Oiei>, 


$' 


fTONY  STRATFORD  is  a 
small  market  town,  in  the 
north-western  verge  of  the 
county, at  the  tennination 
of  the  Watling  Street  Road,  where 
it  enters  Northamptonshire,  and 
is  the  principal  line  of  communi- 
cation between  Dunstable,  in  Bed- 
fordshire, and  the  former  counti. 
It  is  bordered  mi  the  north  and 
north-east  by  Wolvi-rton  ;  on  the 
south-east  byCaKcrton;  and  on 
the  west,  by  the  river  Ouse  and 
^  Northampioushire,       Thfl    town 

has  very  little  land  belonging  to 
it  besides  that  on  which  the  houses 
are  built.  The  principal  street 
runs  nearly  from  I'ast  to  west, 
not  irregularly  built,  hut  very  nar- 
row, liesides  being  the  gre:it 
thoroughfare  to  Chester,  Holy- 
head, etc.,  there  is  apparently  not 
much  traffic  carried  on.  No  con- 
siderable manufadture  is  carried 
on  here,  the  chief  support  of  the 
town  being  the  VVolverton  works. 
There  is  a  small  weekly  market 
hereon  Fridays;  and  three  fairs, on 
I  August,  the  festival  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  for  toys  ;  1 1  0(5lober 
THETowERop  (or  Michaelmasfair);  and  11  Ho- 

st. MABv  uagdaiek's  church.  vember.  Browne  Willis  describes 
four  annual  fairs  having  been  held 
in  his  time,  which  had  been  granted  by  Charles  ii.,  in  1663,  to  Simon 
Benet  and  his  heirs,  viz.,  9  April,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  Whit 
week,  the  Friday  before  Michaelmas,  and  All  Saints  Day;  but  these 
seem  to  have  been  merely  revivals  of  the  more  ancient  grants  to  .Hugh 
Vere,  earl  of  Oxford.  1156;  John  Vere.  carl  of  Oxford,  in  1+51  ;  or 
perhaps  Aubrey  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  to  whom  this  manor,  with' 
Calvertop  and  Whitchurch,  had  been  previously  granted  ;  and  of  the 
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fair  on  the  eve-day  and  morrow  of  9t.  Mar)'  Magdalen,  granted  by  a 
charter  of  confirmation  to  Hugh,  earl  of  Oxford,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  i. 

Stony  Stratford  is  in  the  union  of  Potierspury.  county  court  distri<5l 
of  Newport  Pagnell,  rural  deanery  and  archdeaconry  of  Buckingham, 
and  diocese  of  Oxford.  It  is  situated  6  miles  south-west  from  Newport 
Pagnell,  7  miles  north-west  from  Fenny  Stratford,  8  miles  north-east 
from  Buckingham,  and  2  miles  west  from  Wolverton  Station. 

The  town  was  first  lighted  with  gas  in  September  1838  ;  conne<5led 
with  Wolverton,  by  a  hght  railway,  in  i88b ;  and  is  supplied  by  water, 
from  artezan  wells  situated  on  the  Calverton  road.  The  parish  is 
much  the  smallest  in  the  Hundreds,  being  only  70  acres  in  extent  ;  the 
population  is  1,943. 

We  are  told  that  antiquaries  derive  the  name  of  Stony  Sttatford  from 
Lech  dur,  or  Lech  rhvd,  one  signifying  the  stone  on  the  water,  and  the 
other  the  stone  on  the  ford,  a  name  bestowed  upon  it  probably  because 
the  bank  of  the  river  Ouse  was  marked  by  a  military  stone  on  this  great 
military  road.  It  was  no  doubt  owing  to  this  great  Roman  road — 
Watling  Strett— which  is  called  by  some  writers  Via  Guethlinga,  and 
by  others  Via  Vittelina,  that  gave  to  Stony  Stratford  a  prominence  to 
which  it  would  otherwise  never  attained. 

But  to  look  at  the  modern  chara<5ler  of  many,  indeed,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  houses,  one  would  not  be  led  to  think  that  its  history  ex- 
tended so  far  back.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek,  viz.,  the  great 
fires  in  1736  and  1742,  which  are  dealt  with  hiter  on. 

Camden  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Laclodi  ro  or  Lactodorum  of  the 
Romans  was  at  this  town,  because  its  derivatioi.,  in  the  ancient  British 
language  agrees  with  the  present  name,  both  signifying  *'  a  river  forded 
by  means  of  stones."  Dr.  Stukeley  supposes  that  station  to  have  been 
at  Old  Stratford  on  the  Northamptonshire  side  of  the  river;  and  Dr. 
Salmon,  at  Calverton,  an  eminence  close  by,  near  the  ford  to  Passen- 
ham,  where  the  army  of  Edward  the  Elder  was  stationed  whilst  he 
fortified  Towcester.  Several  of  the  best  authorities  place  the  Roman 
Ladtodorum  at  Towcester.  If,  however.  Stony  Stratford  has  not  been 
a  Roman  station  or  town,  it  would  appear  that  there  must  have  been  a 
considerable  Roman  camp  or  other  settlement  here.  Cole  mentions 
that  he  added  to  his  colleciion  above  one  hundred  Roman  coins,  besides 
other  ancient  objedls  discovered  here.  In  the  museum  at  Aylesbury 
of  the  Bucks  Architectural  and. Archaeological  Society,  is  a  Roman  urn 
found  at  or  near  the  bridge  of  Stony  Stratford  ;  and  also  a  spur  of  the 
time  of  Henr)'  v.,  which  was  found  in  the  river.  A  Roman  road  is 
conjedlured  to  have  extended  from  Stony  Stratford  to  Water  Stratford, 
as  this  course  is  marked  by  the  Roman  remains  found  at  Foxcot  (Fosse- 
cote),  at  Castlefield.  two  miles  from  Foxcot,  and  in  the  parish  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  again  by  remains  found  at  Kadclive  and  Tingewick. 

Prior  to  the  introducflion  of  waggons,  for  the  conveyance  of  goods 
to  London,  the  town  was  a  noted  place  of  rendezvous  for  pack-horses. 

A  reminder  of  the  importance  of  Stony  Stratfbrd  in  the  old  coaching 
days  is  given  by  George  Eliot  in  **  Adam  Bede,"  because  it  is  the  place 
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where  Hetty  Sorrell  takes  the  coach  on  her  way  to  Windsor  in   search 
of  Captain  Donnithorne. 

With  Stony  Stratford  is  associated  some  stirring  events  in  the  Eng- 
lish history.  It  was  in  1464,  that  Edward  iv..  went  to  be  privately 
married  at  Grafton  Regis  church,  to  Elizabeth  Widville,  llie  ancestress 
of  the  present  royal  family.  This  lady's  first  husband,  Sir  John  Grey 
of  Groby,  was  a  zealous  Lancastrian,  and  after  his  death  on  the  battle 
field  of  St.  Albans,  his  estates  were  confiscated  by  the  vidlorious  Ed- 
ward, and  the  widow,  and  her  two  sons,  returned  to  (irafton  Regis,  5 
miles,north-west  from  Stony  Stratford,  the  seat  of  her  father,  Sir  Richard 
de  Widville,  afterwards  earl  Rivers.  Whilst  the  earl  of  Warwick  was 
ncgociating  a  marriage  between  the  king  and  the  sister  of  the  queen 
of  France,  Edward,  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Whittlebury  became  en- 
amoured of  the  Lady  Grey,  and  sacrificed  state  policy  to  love.  Baker, 
in  his  history  of  Northamptonshire,  says  : — "The  popular  tradition  of 
the  neighbourhood  is,  that  the  lovely  widow  sought  the  young  monarch 
in  the  forest,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  for  the  restoration  of  her 
husband's  lands  to  her,  and  her  impoverished  children,  and  met  him 
under  the  tree  still  known  by  the  name  of  *'  Queen's  oak,"  which  stands 
in  the  dire<5l  line  of  communication  from  Grafton  to  the  forest.  Ignor- 
ant of  the  king's  person,  she  enquired  of  the  young  stranger  it  he  could 
diredl  her  to  him,  when  he  told  her  he  himself  was  the  objedl  of  her 
search.  She  threw  herself  at  his  feet  and  implored  his  compassion. 
He  raised  her  from  the  ground,  with  assurances  of  favour ;  and  captiv- 
ated with  her  person  and  manners,  accompanied  her  home,  and  in  his 
turn,  became  a  suitor  for  favours  she  refused  to  grant  at  the  price  of 
honour.  Finding  her  virtue  inflexible,  he  yielded  to  the  force  of  passion 
and  came  from  Stony  Stratford  to  Grafton,  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
first  of  May  (1464),  and  was  married  there  by  a  priest ;  no  one  being 
present  except  the  boy  who  served  at  mass,  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  and 
two  of  her  gentlewomen  "  The  calamities  which  fell  upon  her  house 
are  well  known  ;  and  after  a  long  recital  of  the  suff'erings  of  this  ill-fated 
queen,  the  above  historian  concludes  thus  :  '*  What  were  the  pomps  and 
pleasures  of  royalty,  in  comparison  with  the  heart-rending  catalogue 
of  misery  which  resulted  from  her  unexpedled  and  dazzling  elevation — 
her  father  earl  Rivers,  two  of  her  brothers.  Sir  John  Wideville,  and 
Anthony  earl  Rivers,  and  three  of  her  sons  lord  Leonard  Grey,  king 
Edward  v.,  and  the  duke  of  York,  successively  murdered,  and  herself 
twice  compelled,  with  her  fatherless  and  unprotedled  children,  to  take 
refuge  in  a  sandluary  ;  attainted  and  stripped  of  her  possessions  by  a 
brother  in  law  (Richard  in).,  and  persecuted  and  imprisoned  by  a  son- 
in-law  (Henry  vii)." 

It  was  here  the  young  king  Edward  v.,  and  his  cousin,  were  arrested, 
who  were  afterwards  so  cruelly  murdered  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
by  the  order  of  their  uncle  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  in  order 
to  gain  the  crown  himself.  There  are  two  accounts  of  the  incidents 
connected  with  the  arrest.     One  is  as  follows  : 

Now  has  the  king,  on  his  way  to  London,  gone  from  North- 
ampton, when  the  dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Buckingliam  came  hither 
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(Northampton),  where  remained  behinde  the  Lord  Rivers,  the  king's 
uncle,  intending  on  the  morrow  to  follow  the  king,  and  be  with  him  at 
Stony  Stratford,  twelve  miles  hence,  early  e'er  he  departed.  They 
tooke  the  way  to  Stony  Stratford,  where  they  found  the  king  with  his 
company,  ready  to  leape  on  horse-back,  and  depart  forward  to  leave 
that  lodging  for  them,  because  it  was  too  strait  fot  botii  companies. 
As  soone  as  tiiey  came  into  his  presence,  they  aligiited  down  with  all 
their  company  about  them,  to  whom  the  duke  ot  Buckingham  said, 
**  Goe  afore,  gentlemen,  and  yeomen,  keepe  your  roomes."  In  which 
goodly  array  the>  came  to  the  king,  and  on  their  knees,  in  a  very 
humble  manner,  saluted  his  grace,  who  received  them  in  a  very  joyous 
and  amiable  manner,  nothing  knowing,  nor  mistrusting  as  yet  what  was 
done.  And  forthwith  they  arrested  the  Lord  Richard,  Sir  Thomas 
Vaughan,  and  Sir  Richard  Hawt,  knights,  in  the  king's  presence,  and 
brought  the  king  and  all  his  companie  backe  into  Northampton,  where 
they  tooke  again  further  counsell.     (Speed's  History  of  England,  pp. 

835-6). 

The  other  account  reads:  **  King  Edward  the  Fourth  being  dead 
his  eldest  sonne  Edward,  scarce  yet  eleven  years  old,  succeeded  in  the 
kingdome,  but  not  in  the  crown  ;  for  he  was  proclaimed  king,  but  never 
crowned ;  and  indeed  it  may  not  be  so  properly  called  the  reigne  of 
Edward  the  Fifth,  as  the  tyranny  of  Richard  the  Third  ;  for  from  the 
time  of  king  Edward's  death,  though  not  in  name  yet  in  effedl,  he  not 
onely  ruled  as  king,  but  raged  as  a  tyrant.  Prince  Edward,  when  his 
father  dyed,  was  at  Ludlow  in  Wales.  The  duke  of  Glocester  was  at 
this  time  in  the  north,  but  had  word  presently  sent  him  of  his  brother 
king  Edward's  death,  who  had  by  his  will,  committed  the  young  king, 
his  queen,  and  other  children,  to  his  care  and  government.  Whilst  the 
young  king  was  coming  up  to  London  with  a  strong  guard,  the  duke  of 
Glocester  finding  his  proceedings  not  fit  for  his  designs,  whilst  protest- 
ing all  faithful  service  to  the  king,  persuaded  him  to  dismiss  his  guard 
which  might  minister  suspicions,  or  breed  jealousies  in  them  who  were 
now  thoroughly  reconciled.  The  king  dismissed  his  guard,  and  thus 
enabled  the  duke  of  Glocester  to  carry  out  more  readily  his  designs. 
The  young  king  on  reaching  Stony  Stratford,  whither  the  t\vo  dukes  of 
Glocester  and  Buckingham  arrived,  but  prettfUiiing  the  town  too  little 
for  the  entertainment  of  their  companies,  went  back  to  Northampton 
and  alighted  at  the  same  inn  where  the  earl  Ryvers  had  taken  up  his 
lodgings  for  the  night,  and  intending  to  rise  early  the  next  morning 
and  overtake  the  king.  Upon  this  their  accidental  meeting,  great  shews 
of  courtesy  passed  between  them,  and  supper  being  ended,  the  dukes 
pretended  weariness,  retired  to  their  lodgings,  the  earl  to  his  ;  but  the 
dukes  being  entered  into  their  chambers,  held  a  consulation  with  their 
private  friends  in  which  they  spent  a  great  part  of  the  night ;  and  then 
secretely  got  the  keys  of  the  inn  gates,  suffering  none  to  pass  either  in 
or  out ;  whereof  the  earl  having  notice  by  his  host,  though  he  suspected 
the  worst,  yet  setting  a  good  countenance  on  the  matter,  and  trusting 
to  his  own  innocency,  he  boldly  went  to  the  duke  of  Glocester's 
chamber,  where  he  found  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  rest  closely 
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set  in  council ;  they  laid  their  hands  on  him,  charging  him  with  many 
crimes,  which  only  themselves  were  guilty  of;  and  then  taking  order 
for  his  safe  imprisonment,  they  speedily  took  horse  and  came  to  Stony 
Stratford.  The  very  day  in  which  the  Lord  Hastings  was  beheaded  at 
London,  and  about  the  very  same  hour,  there  were  beheaded  at  Pom  fret, 
the  Lord  Rivers  and  the  other  lords  and  knights  that  were  taken  from  the 
king  at  Northampton  and  Stony  Stratford.  The  duke  of  Glocester 
finally  obtained  his  desires,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  on  the 
i8th  June,  1483  ;  soon  married  Anne,  relidl  of  prince  Edward,  although 
she  could  not  be  ignorant  that  he  had  been  the  author  of  both  her 
husband's  and  father's  death  ;  and,  on  the  zzd  August,  1485,  lost  both 
his  crown  and  life  on  the  battle  field  of  Rodmer,  near  Bosworth,  in 
Leicestershire." 

In  connedlion  with  the  above  incident,  Stony  Stratford  is  mentioned 
by  Shakespere  in  his  tragedy  of  Richard  in.,  adl  2,  scene  4 ; 

Archbishop  :  Last  night  I  heard  they  lay  at  Stony  Stratford, 
And  at  Northampton  they  do  rest  to-night; 
To-morrow,  or  next  day,  they  will  be  here. 

Several  engagements  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Stony  Stratford 
during  the  great  rebellion,  which  terminated  chiefly  in  favour  of  the 
parliamentary  forces,  but  not  always.  The  earl  of  Cleveland  also 
maintained  a  station  here,  defeated  the  rebels  in  sight  of  Newport 
Pagnell,  and  repelled  an  attack  upon  his  own  quarters;  where,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  long  continue.  In  the  meantime,  the  king,  who  had 
been  at  Aylesbury,  passed  through  Stony  Stratford,  to  Woburn,  where 
he  resided  at  Bedford  House.  Also  in  June  1645,  the  Parliamentary 
forces,  under  Fairfax,  passed  through  Stony  Stratford,  and  on  the  14th 
reached  Naseby,  where  the  famous  battle  was  fought  which  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Royalists.  The  old  town  is  likewise  mentioned  in 
the  first  part  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  1 600. 

Ostler  :  Tom's  gone  from  hence :  he's  now  at  the  Three  Horse  Loades  (shoes  }) 
at  Stony  Stratford,     How  does  old  Dick  Dun  ? 

Carrier  :  Uds  heart,  old  Dun  has  bin  moyr'din  a  slough  in  Brickhill  Lane.  A 
plague  found  it ;  yonder's  such  abominable  weather  as  was  never  seen. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Pigott  willed,  in  15 19,  that  the  town  of  Stony  Stratford 
should  have  his  inn  there,  called  the  Cock,  towards  the  sustentation 
and  reparation  of  the  bridges. 

In  1 800,  an  Adl  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  paving,  watering, 
lighting,  and  improving  the  streets,  lanes,  and  other  places  within 
Stony  Stratford,  and  for  removing  obstrudtions  and  annoyances 
therein  ;  also  for  repairing  the  rampart- road  or  causeway  leading  from 
the  town  to  the  bridge  over  the  river  Ouse,  and  for  repairing  the  said 
bridge. 

On  Friday  morning,  19  February  1808,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town 
were  thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation,  by  information  that  ar- 
rived from  Wolverton,  tiiat  three  large  aquediidl  arches  under  the  high 
embankment,  made  about  four  years  previously,  for  carrying  the  line 
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of  the  Grand  Jundlion  Canal  across  the  valley,  about  a  mile  north  of 
Stony  Stratford,  had  fallen  in,  and  that  the  river  was  so  dammed  up 
thereby,  that  the  town  must  be  shortly  entirely  inundated  to  a  great 
depth.  The  fears  of  those  who  hastened  to  the  spot  were  much  allayed, 
by  finding  that  one  of  these  arches,  which  had  been  propped  up  under- 
neath with  timber,  soon  after  the  centres  were  struck,  was  still  stand- 
ing, and  that  this  one  arch,  owing  to  there  being  no  flood  in  the  river, 
was  able  to  carry  off  the  water  as  fast  as  it  came  down. 

Manorial  History  of  Stony  Stratford, 

There  is  no  mention  of  Stony  Stratford  in  Domesday  Book.  This 
town  being  in  two  parishes,  Calverton  and  Wolverton,  is  included  in 
those  two  manors  and  leets ;  and  had  two  churches  or  chapels.  A  long 
list  of  fines  has  been  preserved,  chiefly  of  small  portions  of  property 
and  houses  in  Stony  Stratford. 

In  1220,  a  fine  was  levied  between  John  de  Wolverton  and  Agnes 
his  wife,  and  the  prior  of  Bradwell  and  Agnes  de  Berengal,  of  lands  in 
Calverton,  and  messuages  in  Stony  Stratford,  which  were  passed  to  the 
prior. 

In  1 23 1,  a  fine  between  William  Buckingham  and  Isabel!,  countess 
of  Oxford,  of  messuages  in  Stony  Stratford,  passed  to  Isabell  and  her 
heirs. 

In  1 247,  a  fine  of  lands  in  Stony  Stratford,  was  passed  from  several 
persons,  to  Lettice,  wife  of  Jeffrey  le  Fuler. 

Fines  were  likewise  passed  of  lands  here  in  1278,  1292,  1307,  1385, 
1 41 8  and  in  1424. 

In  1439,  a  fine  of  messuages  and  lands  in  Stony  Stratford,  Wolver- 
ton, and  Calverton,  was  passed  from  John  Rothwell,  William  Edy, 
iohn  Loughton,  and  Thomas  Syresham,  and  Ralph  Braithwayt,  of 
«ondon,  to  Thomas  Syresham. 

In  1440,  a  messuage  and  rents  in  Stony  Stratford,  Wolverton.  and 
Calverton,  between  Thomas  More,  William  Edy,  John  Edy,  junr.,  and 
William  Tynck  and  Margaret  his  wife,  which  were  to  John  Edy ;  who 
appears  to  have  ultimately  become  possessed  of  all  the  estates  here 
which  had  belonged  to  the  family  of  Longueville ;  and  which  subse- 
quently became  vested  in  the  Pigotts. 

In  1550,  a  fine  of  messuages  was  also  passed  to  John  Forest;  and 
in  1553,  the  king  granted  to  Edward  Fynes,  Lord  Clinton  and  Say, 
messuages  and  lands  in  North  Marston,  late  belonging  to  the  Fratern- 
ity or  Guild  of  Stony  Stratford. 

In  1555,  a  grant  was  made  to  John  Cheyne  and  Richard  Duncumbe, 
of  two  cottages  in  Stony  Stratford,  belonging  to  the  same  Fraternity ; 
which  seems  to  have  then  been  dissolved. 

Queen  Elizabeth  granted,  in  1563,  to  Sir  Francis  Knowles,  knight, 
certain  rents  and  services  in  Calverton  and  Stony  Stratford,  late  be- 
longing to  the  priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  ;  which  in  1622,  appear 
to  have  been  by  James  1.,  granted  to  William  Knowles,  or  Knollis, 
earl  of  Banbury,  and  the  lady  Elizabeth  his  wife.     In  the  next  year  the 
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same  king  granted  this  estate,  at  the  request  of  William,  earl  of  Wal- 
lingford,  to  Paul  Carey  and  Henry  Goodwin.  This  estate  seems  to 
have  passed  to  the  family  of  Bennet,  of  Calverton. 

In  English  law,  the  word  fine  indicates  an  amicable  composition  by 
leave  of  the  court,  by  which  lands  were  declared  to  belong  to  one  of 
the  parties  claiming  them  ;  and  by  it  all  the  parties  were  barred  who 
did  not  claim  within  a  certain  time.  But  3  &  4  William  iv.,  chap.  74, 
abolished  fines  and  recoveries,  and  substituted  more  simple  modes  for 
assuring  lands  and  barring  estates  tail. 

The  Guild  or  Fraternity  of  Our  Lady  of  Stony  Stratford, 

This  was  incorporated  in  1481,  on  the  petition  of  divers  persons, 
inhabitants,  or  proprietors  of  lands  in  and  near  the  town  ;  and  among 
the  petitioners  on  that  occasion,  was  John  £dy,  lord  of  Beachampton 
manor,  who  had  acquired  the  estate  here,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Wolff,  whose  heiress  he  married ;  and  which  subsequently 
came  by  descent,  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Pigott. 

The  guild  was  worth,  above  certain  reprises,  ;^i 2/9/24  per  annum. 
At  the  dissolution,  Sir  Henry  Bailiffe  and  Sir  William  Keys,  clerks, 
were  returned  as  the  incumbents ;  which  '*  said  two  incumbents,  of 
the  age*  of  60  yeres,  have  yeirly  for  either  of  their  stipends  clere  by 
yere  ^5/6/8.  In  all  by  yere  £io/i^/j^.  And  the  said  incumbents  have 
no  other  lyvinge  but  of  this  Fratemitye." 

This  guild  was  situated  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  town, 
on  the  site  now  known  as  **  The  Retreat." 

An  ancient  Ho.spital  at  Stony  Stratford,  is  mentioned  by  Madox, 
which,  he  says,  was  founded  before  the  year  1 240.  It  is  mentioned  in 
a  patent  in  1352,  as  having  a  chapel  belonging  to  it,  on  the  causeway 
leading  to  the  bridge  ;  but  Tanner  seems  to  suppose  that  this  hospital 
was  on  the  Northamptonshire  side  of  the  river. 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  Stony  Stratford, 

Stony  Stratford  was  the  only  town  in  Buckinghamshire  that  had  two 
churches.  Their  names  were,  St.  Giles  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  In 
E(5lon*s  valor,  each  church  was  returned  at  the  value  of  ;^2o/2/6  per 
annum. 

Neither  church  had  belonging  to  it,  besides  subscriptions,  until 
1676,  any  settled  maintenance,  when  it  was  endowed  by  Edmund  Ar- 
nold, who  bequeathed,  out  of  his  estate  at  Furthoe,  ;^2o  per  annum, 
free  from  all  dedudlions,  to  the  minister  of  Stony  Stratford ;  and  in 
1679,  Dr.  William  Clarke,  dean  of  Winchester,  devised  by  will  £$0  per 
annum  to  the  officiating  minister  of  Stony  Stratford,  out  of  his  estate 
at  Tillingham,  in  Essex.  The  minister,  who  officiated  alternately  at 
both  churches,  was  chosen  by  twelve  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and 
licensed  by  the  bishop. 

The  approximate  value  of  the  living  at  the  present  time  is  ;^3o8  per 
annum,  the  real  net  value  being  £2gS. 

Extradl  from  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Edmund  Arnold,  of 
poctors'  Conunons,  Esq. : 
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Being  detennined  by  the  assistance  of  Grod  to  settle  for  the  future  my  manor  of 
Furthoe,  after  the  decease  of  me  and  my  wife,  to  charitable  uses,  I  give  ;^20  p*annum 
for  ever  for  and  towards  the  support  and  maintenance  of  an  orthodox  minister,  who 
shall  be  licensed  by  and  answerable  to  his  Ordinary,  in  point  of  conformity,  to  read 
Divine  Service  at  least  on  Sundays  forenoon  and  afternoon,  and  perform  other  divine 
offices  in  one  of  the  churches  or  chapels  of  the  Towne  of  Stony  Stratford.  I  give 
;^io  p'ann.  for  ever,  to  be  paid  to  the  Vicar  or  Curate  of  Potterspury  in  Com* 
North'to^  towards  the  increase  of  his  poor  stipend  or  means,  hoping  that  the  impro- 
priator there  will  take  it  into  consideration  how  far  he  is  concerned  with  the  cure  of 
souls  there,  and  augment  the  pitiful  stipend.  I  will  and  devise,  the  Perpetual  Advow- 
son  or  Parsonage  of  Furthoe  aforesaid  unto  the  Principal,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of 
Jesus  College,  in  Oxford,  for  ever.    Made  22  March  1675  »  proved  9  April  1676. 

Curates  of  St,  Giles'  Church,  Stony  Stratford. 

Witts  de  Donford,  1276. 

Richard  Cheynr,  about  1423  was  <'CapeUanus  de  Stoney  Stratford." 

William  Herosk,  1517. 

Stephanus  Byng,  1521. 

John  Bright,  in  1523. 

Richard  Cooper,  occurs  1525  and  1535. 

Henry  Bayley,  1547. 

William  Keys,  1547. 

William  Pury,  1561  ;  when  it  was  returned  that  he  was  curate  of  St.  Mary  Mag^ 
dalene,  and  that  there  was  at  that  time  no  curate  of  St.  Giles. 

Edward  Rogers  was  minister  in  1588. 

William  Faringdon  is  styled  "curate  "  in  1598. 

George  Winstanlry,  b.a.,  was  presented  by  the  inhabitants,  and  admitted  by  the 
bishop  19  September  1605,  "minister"  of  Stony  Stratford.  He  was  in  Feb- 
ruary following,  made  redlor  of  Shenley  ;  and  died  in  1629. 

Matthew  Walkeden  succeeded  him  about  1607,  and  occurs  minister  here  1609. 
He  was  presented  in  1620,  to  Pitchcott,  and  died  re<Stor  there  in  1633. 

John  Tomson,  minister  in  16 16  and  16 19.  He  is  the  first  who  subscribed  the  regis- 
ter.    After  him 

Thomas  Pool  was  minister  in  1644,  but  was  ejected.  He  was  also  plundered,  and 
forced  to  fly  from  his  wife  and  children,  and  dying  in  his  majesty's  service  left 
them  in  a  very  poor  and  deplorable  condition.  His  widow  was  afterwards  sup- 
ported by  the  charity  of  the  Corporation  for  Ministers'  Widows 

Stephen  Alamson  occurs  minister  1645. 

Benefice  vacavit,  1650. 

John  Hatch,  occurs  in  1653.  He  married,  in  1661,  Elizabeth  Hartley,  probably  a 
daughter  of  William  Hartley,  mentioned  under  the  heading  of  Parish  Registers. 

Robert  Dickenson,  m.a.,  1659,  who  was  regularly  admitted  curate  19  March  1660; 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Giles'  church-yard  17  May  1O61. 

Wallington  succeeded  ib6i  and  occurs  1663. 

Edward  Bourne  was  admitted  July  1665,  and  left  it  for  St.  John's  Church,  in  Bed- 
ford, where  he  was  living  in  1712.     His  successor  was 

John  Knowles,  b.a.,  admitted  28  Odlober  1670. 

Alexander  Featherston,  m.a.,  was  admitted  8  April  1673.  He  resigned  being 
vicar  of  Wolverton. 

Richard  Corney,  b.a.,  admitted  5  December  1676.  He  died  1690,  being  also 
redtor  of  Little  Woolstone,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Giles'  Chapel.  He  was 
succeeded  by 

Richard  Hatch,  ll.b.,  admitted  1691.  He  appears  to  have  taken  an  interest  in 
the  lace  trade  of  the  town,  as  a  page  in  one  of  the  registers  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  lace  which  Richard  and  Katherine  Hatch  purchased  and  "sent  as  an 
adventure"  to  Virginia  to  William  Hatch,  in  0(5lobcr  1701.  Probably  this 
William  was  his  brother.  One  hundred  and  twenty -five  yards  at  different  prices 
were  sent,  in  all  amounting  to  ;^3  17s.  iid.,  and  the  accounts  show  that  they 
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bad  in  band  or  William  Hatch's  £i  13s.  1  id.    He  died,  and  wai  buried  in  St. 

Maty  Magdanlene's  Chapel  it  September  1703 ;  being  succeeded  by 
Lkokard  SKDGBWtCK,  M.A..  who  was  admitted   1  Odlober  1703.    He  was   also 

redlo(  of  Thornton  in  1740,  and  prebendary  of  Liacoln.    He  died  in   1747  and 

was  buried  in  St.  GUes'  Chureh.     Hia  successor  was 
Thomas  Howard,  who  was,  in  :759,  also  presented  by  the  Eari  of  WestmoreLuid, 

to  a  living  near  Peterborough. 
John  Cruchley,  in  1760. 
Thouas  BkADBDRV,  SOU   to  Mr.  Bradbury,  vicar  of  Willen  Bonant,  in   Essex,  an 

Kthecary,  was  afterwards  admitted  for  a  short  time.   He  was  of  St.  Cathraine's 
I,  Cambridge,  and  bad  been  curate  to  Mr.  Howard  doriag  na  or  sei-eo  years. 
John  Wiluer,  in  1775. 

Thomas  Propert  was  instituted  in  1 779.     He  was  the  last  defied   by  the  parish- 
ioners.    He  died,  10  May  iSoa 
Samuel  Striitt,  in  1807. 
Georue  DiKELV,  in  1809. 
Charu'-S  W.  Kifunc,  presented  14  February  1810,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.    He 

died  in  1S40 ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Thomas  Bleamire,  in  1S49. 
WiLUAU  Bond,  u.a.,  inaiituted  in  1841. 
Caupbell  M.  Christie. 
J.  B.  Anstf-d,  instituted  1858. 

WILLIAM  Thompson  Sankev,  wis  instituted  in  1859.  He  can  undoubtedly  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  beuefaftors  of 
Stony  Stratfotd,  as  he  made  50  many  improvements 
in  the  town.  He  was  considered,  by  those  who 
](new  him  and  could  appreciate  his  boundless  kind- 
nesses, to  be  a  perfeiS  English  gentleman.  He  im- 
proved the  appearance  of  Stony  Stratford  more  than 
any  man,  notably  by  clearing  away  the  very  old 
thatched,  mud  and  slone-built  cottages,  and  erecting 
in  their  place  what  is  now  known  as  New  Street. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  street,  near  the  entrance  to 
the  vicarage  grounds,  fae  built  a  handsome  infant 
school,  which  he  pnt  to  the  beat  of  uses,  both  to  ed- 
ucate the  young  and  entertain  the  grown-up.  The 
tteseat  vicarage  was  built  throueh  his  influences,  and 
e  shared  the  pleasures  of  lis  well  kmt  gTonnds  with 
his  parishionen,  whom  he  frcqnently  invited  there 
after  a  service,  in  the  summer  evenings,  to  enjoy  the 
cool  shades  of  the  well-wooded,  and  beautifully  laid 
KBV.  w.  T.  SAHKBV.  out  grouudi.     He  was  the  founder  of  the  once  im- 

portant St.  Paul's  college.    The  chunih,  too,  under- 
went considerable  modernization  upon  his  instilutioo.    When  the  news  of  his 
death  was  received  in  the  town,  and  spread  broad-cast  by  the  muffled  minute 
bell,  on  Whil  Monday  [875,  it  completely  spread  a  cloud  over  the  annual  holi- 
day, for  he  had  been  one  ol  the  most  Kaergetic  gentlemen  to  encourage  this 
holiday,  over  which  be  spared  no  expense,  so  that  the  Oddfellows  and  Foresters 
should  have  the  best  regalia,  and  present  an  appearance  worthy  of  their  bcoevo* 
lent  cause.     He  was  succeeded  by 
Grokge  W.  Corker,  a  moat  eccentric  man,  and  of  high  church  principles,  was  in- 
stituted in  1875.    Through  his  exertions  the  church  was  greatly  altered  in  the 
interior  and  decorated  as  we  see  it  now.     He  died,  and  was  followed  bv 
JoRN  Moore  Lester,  who  was  insituted  in  iSSo.     He  was  succeeded  by  ' 
Henry  ue  Romestik,  who  was  instituted  in  1SS5.    He  resigned  ;  and 
William  Muntagle  Miller,  U.a..  was  instituted  in  18S5.     He  resigned,  and 
John  Herbskt  Light  was  instituted  in  1895. 
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5/.  Giles's  Church,  Stony  Stratford. 

The  present  parish  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  the  patron  saint 
of  cripples.  Saint  Giles,  or  Saint  Egidus,  who  was  bom  at  Athens  in 
645,  was  a  cripple,  and  though  he  had  the  means  of  obtaining  all  the 
comforts  he  wished,  he  would  not,  but  devoted  his  life  and  his  means 
in  endeavouring  to  ameliorate  the  suflferings  of  the  afflidled.  Most 
churches  dedicated  to  his  name,  are  eredled  by  the  road  side,  the  sup- 
position for  such  being,  that  all  weary  travellers  could  enter  and  find 
rest  and  peace.  The  tower  is  a  handsome  embattled  specimen  in  the 
Perpendicular  style  and  contains  a  clock,  and  a  peal  of  six  bells,  in- 
scribed : 

First :  TAYLOR  C AMPANARIUS  OXFORD  1837  :  8. 

Seamd:  TAYLOR  FECIT  OXON  1837  :  8. 

Third  &*  Fourth  :  TAYLOR'S  FECERUNT  OXFORD  1837  ;  8. 

Fifth  :  TAYLOR'S  BELLFOUNDERS  OXFORD  1837  :  8. 

Sixth  :  i«t  Peter  2»d  C  17th  V.    FEAR  GOD.     HONOR  THE  KING.     W  ;  & 

J  TAYLOR  OXFORD  BELL  FOUNDERS  1837-8. 
Sanctus  :  Uninscribed. 

The  height  of  the  tower  from  the  battlements  to  the  ground  is  80 
feet.  In  the  year  1757  the  chancel,  or  at  least  the  east  end  of  it,  was 
found  to  be  so  very  ruinous  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  taken  down,  and 
being  reduced  a  little  in  size,  was  neatly  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Irons,  of  War- 
wick, and  several  years  later,  viz.,  1776,  the  church  was  rebuilt,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tower,  which  is  the  only  part  standing  of  the  original 
straraire.  The  building  was  reseated  in  1866.  It  is  a  lofty  building, 
and  consists  of  a  nave,  two  side  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  galleries  on 
either  side.  The  beauty  of  the  church  is  principally  constituted  in  the 
plastered  groined  ceiling,  which  is  supported  by  eight  clustered  col- 
umns of  iron,  cased  in  wood.  In  1892,  the  old  vestry  at  the  west  end, 
the  basement  of  the  tower,  being  found  inadequate,  two  new  vestries  were 
built,  adjoining  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  at  a  cost  of  about  ;^40o. 
They  were  designed  by  Mr.  E.  Swinfen  Harris,  the  contradlors  being 
Messrs.  Mansfield  and  Buttrum,  of  Stony  Stratford.  The  vestries  were 
opened  on  Tuesday,  Odlober27,  1892,  a  special  sermon  on  the  evening 
of  that  date  being  preached  by  the  bishop  of  Reading.  The  vestries 
are  English  Gothic  of  the  1 3th  century  charadler,  the  clergy  vestry 
being  apsidal  on  plan,  and  the  choir  vestry  covers  the  remainder  of  the 
available  space.  The  partition  separating  the  old  vestry  from  the 
church,  was  subsequently  taken  away,  and  the  space  now  forms  a  bap- 
tistry. There  are  tablets  at  each  comer  of  the  church,  all  placed  very 
high.  The  large  oval  one  over  the  organ  is  very  much  worn,  and  the 
inscription  nearly  obliterated  ;  it  is  to  the  memory  of  Leonard  Sedge- 
wick,  a  former  vicar.    The  large  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  church 

is  as  follows  : — 

B.R.  a.  22. 

Beneath  are  deposited  the  remains  of 

3AJL9A1LA  RiPPINOTON, 
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only  daughter  of  Charles  Rippington,  of  Amington,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  Esq. 

by  his  will  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  Thomas  Vernon,  ot  Twickenham  Park, 

Esq. :  who  died  the  loth  day  ot  March,  1775,  ^S^^  ^^  years.  To  whose  memory  this 
monument,  as  a  mark  of  his  affedtion  for  her,  is  dedicated  by  her  only  brother,  Charles 

Edward  Rippington,  Esq.,  of  Amington  aforesaid. 

There  is  a  slight  doubt  as  to  the  corredtness  of  the  date,  but  we  may 
infer  that  it  was  removed  from  some  tomb  or  similar  burial  place,  and 
built  in  the  wall,  when  the  church  was  rebuilt  in  1776.  On  the  tablet 
at  the  north-west  comer  is  recorded  the  following  : — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 

Rev.  Thomas  Propekt, 

late  minister  of  this  place,  who  departed  this  life  May  aoth,  iSoo,  aged  50  years. 

"  The  memor}'  of  the  just  is  blessed." 

The  tablet  at  the  south-west  corner  bears  the  subjoined  inscription  : — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 

Jans  Conor  eve, 

wife  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Congreve  (of  this  place),  who  departed  this  life  February  28th,  18 10, 

aged  21  years. 

The  east  window  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  its  kind,  and  contains  re- 
presentations of  the  12  apostles  with  their  names  inscribed  beneath. 
This  was  eredled  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Sankey,  who  died 
in  1875,  by  his  widow  and  son.  There  are  two  other  large  stained  win- 
dows, the  one  on  the  north  side  being  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev. 
George  William  Corker,  m.a.,  at  onetime  vicar  of  Stony  Stratford,  who 
died  9  June  1880,  and  Lady  Charlotte,  his  wife,  who  died  18  Novem- 
ber 1 879.  The  large  window  on  the  south  side  is  to  the  memory  of 
Josiah  Michael  and  Ann  Smith.  There  are  six  small  stained  windows 
under  the  galleries,  dedicated  to  former  people,  notably  two  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Spark,  a  former  curate,  who  died  abroad. 
It  was  this  gentleman  who  devised  by  his  will  ;^5o  towards  providing 
better  vestry  accommodation,  and  this  money  formed  the  nucleus  of  a 
fund  for  building  the  new  vestries,  before  alluded  to.  Near  the  vestry 
door  is  an  oil  painting  in  a  gilt  frame,  over  which  is  a  gilt  dove, 
and  the  following  inscription  is  appended  to  the  frame  :  *'  This  painting, 
illustrating  the  epistle  for  Quinquagesima  Sunday,  with  the  gilded 
dove  which  surmounted  the  pulpit  in  this  church  in  the  i8th  and  earlier 
part  of  the  19th  centur>%  and  here  placed  by  William  Osbom  Boyes, 
who  died  25th  May,  1896,  and  for  many  years  churchwarden  of  this 
parish." 

Amongst  the  epitaphs  to  be  found  in  St.  Giles's  churchyard,  are : 
Here  lies  the  body  of  Francis  Penn,  who  departed  this  life  January 
30th,  1794,  aged  22. 

Short  was  my  time, 

Long  may  be  my  rest, 
God  took  me  away 

Because  he  thought  it  best. 
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Another  is  inscribed  "  To  the  memory  of  Edward  Reynolds,  who, 
for  30  years,  was  sexton  in  this  parish.  He  was  harmless  and  of  ready 
wit     He  died  July  12th  1791,  aged  79  years." 

At  each  end  of  the  family  vault  of  the  late  William  Boyes,  may  be 
seen  flat  gravestones  to  the  memory  of  Mark  Boyes  and  Elizabeth 
Boyes,  who  died  in  17 12,  and  these  were  brought  from  the  old  church 
yard  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  where  the  bodies  where  buried.  How 
many  people  have  passed  these  stones  to  and  from  St.  Giles*  church 
without  noticing  the  following  inscription  on  the  stone  of  Elizabeth 
Boyes  ? — 

This  is  her  praise — 

She  past  this  mortal  life 

A  tender  mother  and  a  careful  wife. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene^  Stony  Stratford, 

Great  interest  attaches  itself  to  the  old  tower  of  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  inhabitants  are  proud  of  the  unique  and 
valuable  relic,  speaking  so  eloquently,  as  it  does,  of  the  past.  It  has 
been  mentioned  by  many  writers,  which  proves  with  what  curiosity  it  is 
regarded.  The  church  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  about  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  i.,  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  It  was 
burnt  down  by  the  great  fire  of  1742,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower, 
the  church  never  having  been  rebuilt.  Browne  Willis.*  the  antiquarian, 
who  exerted  himself  very  much  among  his  friends  in  raising  subscrip- 
tions for  the  suiferers  by  the  fire,  tells  us  that  he  caused  nearly  ;^3o  to 
be  expended  about  two  months  after  the  fire,  in  setting  up,  leading,  and 
new  roofing  the  "burnt  tower"  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  in  order  to 
preserve  it,  to  have  the  church  re-built  to  it  again.  The  walls  were  then 
pointed  **  withinside  and  without,"  and  the  arches  filled  up  to  preserve 
it  from  taking  damage,  insomuch  "that  the  tower  is  made  as  firm  as 
possible."  The  old  tower  is  buttressed  and  embattled,  and  has  gur- 
goyles  at  the  angles,  which  are  deemed  unique,  and  form  illustration  to 
the  Imperial  Dictionary.  There  is  a  good  pointed  doorway  in  the  west 
side,  and  good  pointed  windows  in  the  upper  storey.  Attached  to  the 
east  wall  of  the  tower  were  two  tablets  as  seen  on  the  sketch  of  the 
tower,  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Ann  Sleath,  who  died  in  1812,  and 
Thomas  Sleath,  who  died  in  1834 — relatives  of  Dr.  Sleath;  headmaster 
of  St.  Paul's  School,  London. 

At  the  time  of  the  fire  the  tower  was  almost  untouched,  but  the 
beams  supporting  the  bells  were  burnt,  causing  the  bells  to  fall  into 
the  church  yard,  where  they  lay  broken  for  some  years.  Old  towns 
people  who  were  alive  some  sixty  years  ago  say  their  parents  could  re- 
member this,  and  had  told  them  the  metal  was  given  or  sold  to  St. 
Neots.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  bells  of  St.  Neots  were 
cast  in  1753,  eleven  years  after  the  fire,  and  are  six  in  number.  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  possessed  six  bells  which  must  have  gone  somewhere. 
St.  Giles  then  only  had  five. 

♦  For  an  account  of  Browne  Willis,  see  Bletchlejr. 
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There  were,  till  1688,  but  four  bells,  when  Piercy  Longracke  (steward 

or  bailiff  to  the  family  of  Longneville,  of  Wolverfon,  who  lived  at  the 

Malletts,  in  Stony  Stratford,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary  Magdalene's 

chapel,  15  February  1698),  gave  a  treble  with  this  inscription  round 

the  crown  : 

That  Monmouth  and  his  rebels  fell 
I  Piercy  Longracke  gave  this  bell. 

At  the  Revolution,  being  reflected  on,  and  threatened,  to  be  called  to 
account  for  his  rhyme,  to  acquit  himself  he  promoted  the  casting  of  the 
five  bells  into  six,  which  was  done  about  1689.  They  all  weighed 
about  63  cwt. ;  the  fifth  weighed  1,300  pounds,  and  the  biggest  or 
tenor  2,000  pounds. 

On  a  slab  of  grey  marble,  in  the  chancel,  was  the  eSigy  of  a  man  in 
brass,  in  armour  with  sword  in  hand,  and  at  the  four  comers  were 
symbols  of  the  apostles.  Between  the  two  uppermost  was  a  plate  of 
brass  which  had  been  torn  off,  and  between  the  two  lower  ones  were 
the  effigies  of  two  children,  in  brass.  At  the  man's  feet,  this  inscrip- 
tion :  Here  lyeth  Edward  Fynes,  son  and  heir  of  Richard  Fynes  which 
was  sometime  Lord  Say,  and  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Broughton  in 
Cty.  Oxen  ;  the  which  decised  out  of  this  transitory  world  to  the  mercy 
of  God  the  vii.  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  god,  mcccccxxix. 
which  had  issue  two  sons  and  seven  daughters  by  Margaret  his  wife, 
which  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  John  Dan  vers,  Knt.,  Lord  of 
Dantsey  in  the  county  of  Wiltshire. 

In  the  north  aisle  there  was  another  slab  bearing  the  effigies  of  a  man 
and  woman  in  brass,  with  the  following  inscription  :  Orate  pro  animia 
Johis  Edy  et  Alicie  uxoris  ejus  ;  quie  obitt  xviii.  die  January  ao.  dni. 
MCCCCLXix.  Quora  animabus  propicietur  Deus.  The  tower  stood  at 
the  west  end  of  this  aisle. 

In  1493,  James  Edy  willed  to  be  buried  in  St.  Maxy  Magdalene's 
chapel. 

The  tower  has  stood  in  its  present  condition  for  over  a  century  and  a 
half,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  stand  for  centuries  to  come,  as  a  memorial 
of  the  church  in  the  time  when  things  were  not  so  smooth  as  they  are 
now — when  people  were  not  free  to  worship  as  they  liked. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  remember  the  tree,  which  was 
formerly  at  the  top  of  the  tower.  It  was  supposed  to  have  grown  from 
a  seed  dropped  by  a  bird,  however,  picturesque  as  it  appeared,  it  was 
noticed  that  the  roots  were  pushing  out  the  stonework  at  the  corner 
and  consequently,  the  inhabitants  in  their  love  of  preserving  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  gems  of  architedlure  in  the  neighbourhood,  could 
not  let  the  tree  remain,  and  it  was  removed  in  1893  and  the  tower 
restored. 

The  following  report  was  then  made  on  the  tower  by  Mr.E.  S.  Harris: 

**The  tower  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene's  church  (though  but  a  fragment 
of  what  must  have  been  a  very  beautiful  church)  is  a  precious  heritage, 
which  we  should  all  value  very  highly.  It  is  the  work  of  an  able  but 
unknown  architect  of  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  has 
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many  features  about  it  of  a  passing  notice  It  has  been  illustrated  in 
Parker^s  Glossary.  Among  these  we  may  mention  the  almost  Italian 
method  of  dispensing  with  buttresses,  for  those  used  are  too  shallow  to 
deserve  the  name.  Its  belfry  stage  is  of  singular  beauty  and  faultless 
proportion.  The  gurgoyles  are  full  of  quaint  humour.  The  parapets 
form  a  beautiful  compromise  between  the  ordinary  English  embattled 
and  the  *  saddle-back'  type  found  in  Normandy  and  the  Isle  of  France 
or  rather  they  might  well  be  described  as  a  happy  union  of  these  two 
beautiful  types.  Its  whole  charadler  is  made  up  of  exceeding  deli- 
cacy, refinement,  and  reserve.  It  has  been  carefully  repaired,  and  no 
more  than  was  absolutely  neccessary  had  been  done,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  a  building,  alas!  too  long  allowed  to  suffer  from  past 
negledl." 

The  church  yard  was  formerly  much  larger,  but  being  ill  enclosed 
and  little  cared  for.  ** trimmings"  were  taken  off  it  by  the  owners  of 
the  adjoining  property. 

On  one  of  the  tombstones  in  the  church  yard  may  be  seen  the  fol- 
lowing curious  epitaph  : 

Here  lies  a  body  who  did  no  good, 
If  it  had  lived  it  never  would. 
Where  its  gone  or  how  it  fares, 
Nobody  knows  and  nobody  cares. 
If  I  don't  live  to  tell  the  tale  ; 
Put  it  on  my  last  grave  rail. 

The  Parish  Registers  of  Stony  Stratford. 

The  registers  date  back  to  1613,  and  had  formerly  gone  back  to 
1605,  but  the  first  leaves  are  now  missing.  The  first  one  that  can  be 
read,  contains  the  name  of  Foddy,  one  of  the  church  wardens.  Be- 
tween the  years  1630-8  there  are  four  burials  of  *' cripples."  It  is 
rather  suggestive  that  their  burial  here  is  connected  with  the  fact  that 
St.  Giles  is  the  patron  saint  of  cripples.     No  such  entry  occurs  later. 

From  1640  onwards,  there  is  frequent  mention  of  **  souldiers  "  in  the 
registers.  This  place  being  on  the  main  road  from  London,  soldiers 
were  frequently  quartered  here,  and  sometimes  for  months  at  a  time. 
They  often  died,  and  occasionally  there  is  an  entry  of  their  marriage,  or 
the  baptism  of  a  child.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  elevated  the  morals 
of  the  town,  judging  from  the  registers. 

Many  of  the  names  which  now  exist  in  the  town  are  found  in  the 
earliest  entries.  Soon  after  1600,  there  is  Barley,  Benbo,  Britten, 
Cowley,  Claridge,  Foddy,  Godfrey,  HoUoway,  Jeffs,  Osborn,  Pollard, 
Ratley,  and  many  others. 

In  1653  Parliament  passed  a  law  requiring  the  clergy  to  give  up  their 
register  books  to  laymen,  who  were  to  be  called  the  Parish  Registers. 
In  Stony  Stratford  this  law  seems  to  have  been  evaded,  the  registers 
being  kept  according  to  law  on  the  Wei^t  side  only,  while  the  parish 
clerk,  John  Godfree,  continued  to  keep  the  registers  on  the  East  side, 
and  he  expressed  his  indignation  in  a  verse  in  the  old  registers  a§ 
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fpllows : 

Soe  far  goeth  this  register  book  for  both  sides, 
But  an  Adt  of  Parliament  doth  devides  ; 
Wherefore  they  a  new  register  book  doth  make, 
And  choose  another  man,  the  same  to  undertake. 
Thus,  I,  from  this  labour  on  the  West  side  cease, 
And  proceed  on  the  East  side,  in  love  and  peace. 

It  is  inexplicable  why  he  was  allowed  to  retain  one  register,  but 
Puritan  influence  was  not  very  strong,  and  probably  Mr.  Godfree  was  a 
gentleman  of  determination.  He  died  in  1660,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Thomas.  This  Thomas  was  a  currier,  he  died  in  1720,  after 
being  clerk  for  sixty  years.  He  had  an  enormous  family  of  daughters  ; 
one  ever)'  year  for  about  a  dozen  years. 

From  1653,  until  the  Re^oration,  the  baptisms  are  entered  as 
'*  burthes  and  baptizings  '*  to  accommodate  those  who  refused  to  have 
their  children  baptised  ;  and  the  West  side  register  has  **  The  burthes 
of  such  children  whose  parents  are  of  the  baptised  Church  differing 
from  the  National  Wav." 

**  William  Hartley,  Anabaptist."  whose  signature  appears  on  the  first 
page  of  the  new  register  for  the  West  side,  was  apparently  a  justice. 

The  cover  of  one  of  the  registers  has  the  following  written  upon  it  : 
The  Parish  Church  of  St.  (jiles,  in  Stony  Siratlbrd,  was  on  Afonday, 
y*"  4th  day  of  March  1776,  began  to  be  taken  down  in  order  to  be  re- 
rebuiit.  The  parish  of  St.  Slary  Magdalene  having  been  united  to 
that  of  St.  Giles  in  1775.  The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Church 
was  begun  April  5th,  1776,  the  same  day  being  good  Friday. 

The  entries  at  times  seem  to  have  been  made  without  much  care  as 
the  following  will  fully  illustrate  : 

1662.     Ye  old  Miller.     Buried. 

1665.  A  child  of  ye  silk  weavers.     Burried. 
„         Old  Knockstoan,  ye  pavier  buried. 

1666.  Anthony  at  the  Crown  buried. 
1669.     A  stranger  at  workhouse  buried. 

1 67 1.     Gyles  Penn  married  a  maid  att  Swann. 

Green's  maid  of  Shenley  married  one  of  Whoddon. 

William  Davis  &  ye  maid  at  Bull. 
1763.     Sussanna  Hill  poor  sarv'ant  gall  buned. 

In  1672,  the  clerk  evidently  heard  of  a  receipt  which  he  wanted  to 
immortalise,  for  written  in  the  register  is:  id.  venus  turpentine,  spun- 
ful  white  flower,  spunful  white  peper,  soap  nut.  History  docs  not 
record  whether  for  internal  or  external  application. 

The  first  instance  of  a  child  bearing  more  than  one  Christian  name 
occurs  in  1712. 

In  1736,  and  for  some  years,  there  are  a  great  many  illegitimate 
births;  the  rate  of  8  or  10  per  cent,  being  the  average.  In  1773,  it 
rose  to  the  enormous  rate  of  27  per  cent,  the  **  reputed  father's"  name 
being  given  nearly  in  every  case  as  a  soldier.  Very  few  of  these  child- 
ren lived  more  than  a  few  weeks  or  months.  Infant  mortality  during 
the  1 8th  century  was  terrible  all  over  England  ;  here  it  was  usually  fron) 
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33  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  ;  in  1779  it  rose  to  75  per  cent. 

In  181 1,  Eliz.  Smith  or  Betty  Bothsides  was  buried.  She  was  born 
in  1800,  and  was  probably  a  parish  child,  who  neither  parish  would 
own — hence  her  nickname. 

In  1 742,  the  year  of  the  great  fire,  there  are  no  entries  of  any  sort  in 
the  registers. 

After  1 81 2  the  registers  are  uniformly  kept  and  cease  to  be  interest- 
ing. 

The  Nonconformists  of  Stony  Stratford. 

The  origin  of  the  Baptist  cause  at  Stony  Stratford  can  be  traced  to 
the  earliest  stages  of  nonconformity,  being  founded  in  1625.  With  the 
chapel  is  associated  some  thrilling  incidents  of  an  historical  nature, 
and  the  cause  has  passed  through  many  trials  and  difficulties,  notably 
when  the  Puritans  suffered  such  severe  persecution  under  the  Stuarts. 
Nonconformists  in  early  days  were  debarred  from  meeting  in  public 
worship,  and  consequently  were  obliged  to  meet  in  conventicles,  the 
penalty  of  which,  if  found  out,  was  imprisonment,  and  frequently  death. 

The  term  "  conventicle  "  originally  meant  a  secret  assembly  of  the 
monks  of  a  convent,  generally  to  secure  the  eledlion  of  an  abbot.  In 
its  modern  sense,  it  was  applied  to  the  meetings  of  the  followers  of 
Wycliffe,  but  became  later  to  mean  an  assembly  for  worship  of  those 
who  departed  from  the  established  church,  and  in  this  sense  was  as- 
sociated both  in  Englzmd  and  Scotland  with  tlie  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts. 
There  are  several  relics  of  ancient  days  in  the  chapel,  chief  among 
which  is  an  old  window  frame,  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — 
'*  This  old  window  frame  was  taken  out  at  the  rebuilding  of  the  chapel 
in  1823.  It  is  the  one  through  which  our  nonconformist  fore-fathers 
used  to  escape  into  a  wood,  adjoining  the  chapel,  during  the  time  of 
persecution  under  the  Conventicle  and  Five  Mile  A<5ls  in   1665." 

In  1 701,  it  is  recorded  in  the  parish  registers  that  '*  Widow  Wheeler 
was  buried  at  the  Cofferidge.'*  The  field  adjoining  the  Baptist  chapel 
has  borne  the  name  of  "Cofferidge"  or  **  Coffereys*'  for  centuries. 
It  was  probably  a  corruption  of  Godfrey's  Close,"  i.e.,  the  owner's 
name.  This  is  the  first  time  a  burial  at  the  chapel  is  entered.  Bur- 
ials were,  by  law,  compelled  to  be  entered  in  the  church  registers. 

There  are  also  preserved  an  old  brass  candlestick,  and  snuffer  tray,  the 
former  bearing  the  date  1607.  There  are  several  other  old  candle- 
holders. 

The  other  nonconformist  places  of  worship  are  comparatively  mod- 
ern, and  do  not  warrant  any  particular  notice  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
Congregational  church  dates  from  1823,  and  the  Wesleyan  from  1844. 

7*he  Schools  of  Stony  Strafford. 

St.  Paul's  College,  situated  in  the  High  Street,  is  the  largest  building 
in  the  town.  It  was  started  in  1863,  by  making  alterations  to  a  few 
private  houses  and  the  building  of  a  small  class  room.  This  was  dur- 
ing the  vicarate  of  the  Rev  W.  T.  Sankey.  It  was  opened  as  a  high- 
class  school,  and  soon  attained  considerable  importance  in  the  scholastic 
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world,  under  the  careful  and  splendid  management  it  commenced  with. 
The  management  having  changed  to  hands  of  men  who  ruled  as  tyrants, 
and  weilded  the  birch  incessantly,  its  reputation  as  a  school  soon 
became  ruined,  and  when  they  retired  from  the  wardenship  the  school 
soon  collapsed,  lingering  on,  under  fresh  management  until  1882.  In 
1888,  after  extensive  alterations,  it  was  again  opened,  but  it  was  found 
necessary  to  close  it  again  in  1895.  The  chapel,  a  handsome  building  in 
the  Gothic  style  was  one  of  the  last  additions  to  the  college.  It  is  a 
beautiful  structure,  having  a  spire  of  considerable  height,  which  gives 
light  to  the  chancel.  The  interior  was  decorated  regardless  of  cost, 
both  in  carving  and  painting  ;  the  chancel  was  done  in  water-colours, 
and  depidled  the  life  of  St.  Paul.  The  exterior  of  tlie  spire  was  con- 
siderably gilded.  It  contains  a  large  school  room,  reading  room,  class 
room,  a  small  school  room,  bath  room,  a  splendid  dining  hall,  large 
drill  hall,  work  shop,  chemistry  room,  and  a  gymnasium,  containing 
the  most  modern  appliances.  There  is  is  also  a  good-sized  play  ground 
and  a  field  of  four  acres  in  extent.  Dr.  Brackenbrush  was  appointed 
head  master  when  the  college  was  re-opened  in  1888,  and  at  his  death 
he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  fl.  C.  JoUye,  who  remained  until  it  was 
closed.     It  now  answers  the  requirements  of  an  orphanage. 

The  present  National  Schools  date  back  a  good  many  years.  They 
were  rebuilt  in  1858,  and  have  been  subsequently  enlarged.  In  con- 
nedlion  with  these  schools  there  is  a  charity  known  as  the  **  Rose  and 
Crown  "  (see  Michael  Hipweirs  charity),  the  funds  of  which  are  invested 
in  the  National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles 
of  the  Church  of  England.  A  large  part  of  this  charity  was  used  in 
building  additions  to  the  schools.  The  amount  now  derived  from  the 
charity  is  £iS  per  annum. 

The  British  School  is  a  neat,  spacious  building  at  the  south  end  of 
-the  High  Street,  eredled  in  1 844,  by  subscription,  at  a  cost  of  about 
;^75o.     The  upper  room  of  this  school  is  used  for  ledlures,  public 
meetings,  concerts,  etc. 

St.  Mary's  Schools  are  situated  in  Wolverton  end,  and  were  built  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  population. 

Queen  Eleanot^s  Cross  at  Stony  Stratford, 

A  cross  was  ere<5led  here  by  Edward  1.,  to  mark  the  spot  at  which 
the  corpse  of  Queen  Eleanor  rested,  in  1291,  on  the  way  from  Harley 
in  Nottinghamshire,  where  she  died,  to  Westminster  Abbey,  the  place 
of  her  interment.  Crosses  were  eredled  at  Lincoln,  Grantham,  Stam- 
ford, Geddington,  Northampton,  Stony  Stratford,  Dunstable,  St.  Albans, 
Waltham,  London  (Charing  Cross),  and  Westminster.  Of  these  mon- 
umental crosses,  the  number  of  which  has  been  variously  stated  at  15, 
13,  and  10,  those  at  Geddington,  Northampton,  and  Waltham  alone 
remain.  The  crosses  were  more  or  less  elaborately  adorned,  and 
Edward's  design,  in  eredling  them,  is  stated  to  be  not  merely  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  queen,  but  to  induce  passengers  to  stop  at 
them  and  offer  up  prayers  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  her  spul.    The 
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cross  here  was  demolished  during  the  turbulent  times  of  Charles  i., 
probably  about  1646,  and  it  stood  at  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  town,  about  fifty  yards  on  the  London  side  of  the  present  gas 
works,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  where  it  falls  back  somewhat. 
The  architect  of  this  cross  was  John  de  Bello.  It  was  of  small  di- 
mensions, and  was  not  to  be  compared  with  that  pf  Northampton. 
Camden  say  it  was  **  None  of  th«i  fairest.*' 

The  Great  Fires  at  Stony  Stratford. 

The  town  has  twice  suffered  considerably  from  two  accidental  fires  ; 
in  1736,  when  53  houses  were  burnt  down;  and  again  in  1742,  which 
consumed  146  houses,  and  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  said  to 
have  been  built  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  i.,  and  was 
never  afterwards  rebuilt ;  the  tower  alone  escaped  the  flames,  and  it 
remains  to  this  day.  The  damage  on  this  occasion  was  estimated  at 
£^Si^oi  ;  towards  which,  ;^4,295,  was  colledled  by  a  brief,  and  nearly 
;^3,ooo  by  subscription. 

The  latter  conflagration,  according  to  the  Northampton  Mercury^  of 
1 0  May  1 742,  originated  at  the  Bull  Inn,  from  the  carelessness  of  a  servant, 
who,  on  getting  up  the  linen  after  a  wash  and  drying  it  before  the  fire, 
discovered  a  sheet  burning,  and  hearing  her  mistress's  voice — a  passion- 
ate woman,  of  whom  she  stood  in  fear — to  avoid  her  anger,  thrust  it  up 
the  chimney,  which  set  fire  to  the  premises,  and  afterwards,  the  wind 
being  high  and  several  of  the  houses  thatched,  burnt  down  nearly  all 
houses  on  both  sides  of  the  town  downwards,  and  several  of  those  in 
Old  Stratford,  which  is  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  separated 
from  Stony  Stratford  by  the  bridge  and  river  Ouse,  nearly  half  a  mile 
distant  from  where  the  fire  commenced,  and  where  the  present  hotel 
of  that  name  now  stands. 

The  bishop  of  Lincoln  addressed  the  following  pastoral  letter  to 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  earnestly  recommending  the  sufferers  to 
their  charitable  attention : 

Good  Brother, 

The  inhabitants  of  Stony  Stratford,  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Buckingham,  who 
about  six  years  ago  sustained  a  heavy  loss  by  fire  to  the  amount  of  six  thousand 
pounds,  have  now  again,  by  a  second  dreadful  fire  in  May  last,  had  the  ternble  afflic- 
tion to  see  146  of  their  houses,  together  with  one  of  their  churches,  burnt  to  the 
ground  ;  the  loss  of  their  houses  and  goods,  as  I  am  informed,  amounting  to  no  less 
than  ;^i5,ooo;  great  in  itself,  and  greater  still  by  coming  so  close  upon  the  former. 
Now,  as  these  unhappy  people  are  not  only  our  near  neighboui-s,  but  brethren  of  the 
same  house,  and  of  the  same  church  and  diocese  with  ourselves,  to  other  argument 
which  plead  for  them  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  cannot  but  add  my  special  commend- 
ations of  them  to  your  brotherhood,  with  my  most  earnest  intrealies  that  when  their 
care  shall  come  to  your  parish,  you  will  use  your  best  endeavours  to  have  it  received 
with  the  affedtion  and  tenderness  that  is  due  to  their  proximity  of  relation.  I  pray 
God  to  have  you  and  yours  always  in  His  good  keeping,  and  remain,  your  ever  loving 
brother,  R.  Lincoln. 

Dated  at  our  Triennial  Visitation  at  Buckingham, 
July  13th,  1742. 
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Neither  the  loss  of  the  church,  nor  the  damage  sustained  by  the  estate 
of  the  Radcliffe  trustees,  the  former  estimated  at  ;^2,ooo,  and  the  latter 
at  ^4,000,  are  computed  in  the  above-mentioned  sum  of  i^i  5,901, 
consequently  the  total  damage  amounted  to  nearly  ;^22,ooo. 

7/ie  Old  Workhouse  Yard^  Stony  Stratford, 

This  name,  tlirough  the  munificence  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Woollard,  has  been 
relegated  to  the  past.  The  houses  in  this  yard,  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  town,  were  demolished  in  1893.  Though  they  were  old  and 
historical,  they  were  no  improvement  to  the  appearance  of  the  town. 
Five  almshouses  and  two  fine  shops  were  ere<5led  on  the  site,  and  the 
almshouses  are  now  known  as  '*  The  Retreat."  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  old  property  was  once  owned  by  the  families  of  the  duke  of 
Beaufort  and  Sir  John  Mordant,  and  that  in  the  year  1800,  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  John  Earl  Spencer.  A  few 
interesting  relics  were  found  when  the  houses  were  demolished.  Large 
quantities  of  heavy  masonry  were  found  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  ruins, 
from  which  it  is  probable  that  the  buildings  of  the  Guild  or  Fraternity 
stood  here.  A  vrry  interesting  monastic  window  was  preserved  and 
built  in  the  court  yard  of  the  new  property,  together  with  other  proofs 
of  bygone  grandeur.  The  most  interesting  relic  discovered  was  either 
a  piscina  or  holy  water  stoupe.  It  was  found  buried  in  one  of  the  cel- 
lars or  vaults,  and  from  the  best  evidence  that  could  be  gathered,  was 
probably  of  the  14th  century  date.  It  now  serves  as  a  flower  vase  in 
Mr.  WooUard's  giounds. 

The  Retreat  was  dedicated  on  14  September  1893,  at  a  meeting  pre- 
sided over  by  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  Harry  Verney,  bart.,  when  the 
deeds  of  the  almshouses  were  handed  over  to  the  trustees. 

Wailing  Street, 

A  small  portion  of  this  ancient  street  forms  the  principal  thorough- 
fare in  Stony  Stratford.  Watling  Street  was  the  chief  military  road  of 
the  Romans ;  it  began  at  Dover,  passed  through  London,  St.  Albans, 
Dunstable,  Stony  Stratford,  etc..  into  North  Wales,  and  was  used,  so 
the  poet  says,  by  the  Romans 

*  "  To  awe  the  British  race." 

If  we  wish  to  tiace  its  early  history,  we  should  have  to  go  back  far 
beyond  the  advent  of  McAdam,  the  troublous  times  of  the  Stuarts,  or 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  ;  yea,  back  even  beyond  the  days  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  the  time  when  Julius  Caesar  landed  on  the  coast  of  Kent. 
W^atling  Street  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  made  by  the  Romans 
but  antiquarians  tell  us  that  even  then  there  was  an  old  British  track  way 
in  existence.  But  whether  that  was  so  or  not,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Romans  made  it  good  and  substantial  road,  and  it  has  remained 
to  this  day  one  of  the  most  important  highways  in  the  country.  After 
the  evacuation  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  Watling  Street  appears  t9 
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have  fallen  into  partial  decay  as  we  learn  that  the  roads  were  in  a  very 
bad  condition,  making  much  travelling  almost  impossible.  It  makes 
one  wonder  whether  the  breaking  of  heads  was  much  more  to  the  pop- 
ular taste  than  the  breaking  of  stones  ?  The  roads  were  so  bad  that 
when  the  king  or  other  important  personage  wished  to  pay  a  visit  to  a 
particular  town,  the  prior  was  commanded  to  **  mend  his  wicked  ways," 
u€.^  get  his  roads  in  good  repair.  About  1594,  William  Duncombe,  of 
Battlesden,  **  gave  and  bequeathed  ;^io,  to  be  bestowed  and  employed 
yearly,  towards  the  making  of  foot  bridges  and  the  amending  of  the 
highway?  between  Puddle  Hill  Foote  and  Little  Brickhill  Lane," 

In  the  year  1705  this  road  between  Hockliffe  and  Stony  Stratford 
had  become  so  bad  as  to  be  almost  impassible.  The  laws  then  in 
force  were  not  sufficient  for  the  *•  effecflual  repairing  and  amending  of 
the  same."  As  the  inhabitants  of  the  parishes  ihiough  which  the  road 
passed  were  unable  to  repair  it,  being  unable  to  obtain  suflicient  mater- 
ial for  the  purpose,  except  at  a  great  distance  from  the  road,  something 
was  needed  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  and  an  Adl  of  Parliament 
was  passed  at  the  commencement  of  last  century,  called  an  **  A<51  of 
repairing  the  highway  between  Fomhill,  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  and 
the  town  of  Stony  Stratford,  in  the  county  of  Bucks  " 

The  names  of  the  trustees  first  appointed,  to  put  the  A<51  in  execu- 
tion were  the  Hon.  Charles  Leigh,  Esq.,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Sir  John 
Wittewronge,  Sir  Pynceut  Chernocke,  Sir  Harry  Tyrril,  Sir  Edmond 
Denton,  Sir  Joseph  Alston,  baronets  ;  Sir  Charles  Duncombe,  Sir 
Roger  Hill,  Sir  William  Millarn,  knights ;  Allen  Bathurst,  Browne 
Willis,  Thomas  Maynard,  Richard  Hampdon,  esquires  ;  Thomas  Busby, 
dodlor  of  laws ;  Francis  Duncombe,  Thomas  Ligor,  Simon  Mayne, 
William  Johnson,  Henry  Andrews,  Thomas  Chapman,  John  Rogers, 
William  Edgell,  Nehemiah  Brandreth,  William  Norcliffe,  JohnKnapp, 
Alexander  Denton,  Ebenezer  Sadler,  William  Farrer,  esquires :  James 
Selby,  sergeant-at-law ;  John  Hillesden  and  Thomas  Bristow,  gentle- 
men. 

In  these  days,  money  was  not  so  easily  collecfled  as  now.  There 
was  no  thought  of  making  a  rate,  and  purchasing  a  thousand  tons 
of  granite  and  other  material.  Under  this  useful  Adl,  power  was  given 
to  the  above  trustees,  and  the  survivors  of  them,  "or  any  seven  or  more 
of  them,  to  create,  or  cause  to  be  created,  a  gate  or  gates,  turnpike  or 
turnpikes,"  at  certain  places  along  the  road.  Ever>'  person  in  charge  of 
a  coach,  chariot,  or  calash  (alight  carriage  with  movable  hood)  before 
passing  through  it  had  to  pay  a  shilling,  and  furthermore,  to  quote  from 
the  Act,  there  were  also  diredlions  as  follows  : — "  Every  waggon,  cart, 
or  carriage  loaden  with  grain,  sixpence ;  every  other  waggon,  one 
shilling;  for  every  other  cart  eightpence;  and  for  every  horse,  one 
penny.  Every  chaise  with  a  single  horse,  sixpence  ;  every  score  of 
oxen,  sixpence  ;  every  score  of  sheep  or  lambs,  one  penny  ;  and  so  on 
in  proportion.  For  every  score  of  hogs,  threepence."  The  money  thus 
received  as  toll  was  to  be  laid  out  in  mending  the  road,  "  and  for  as 
much  as  the  money  so  to  be  colle(5led  by  such  receipt  of  the  said  toll, 
was  not  considered  to  be  a  quick  enough  method  of  raising  such  a  stock 
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or  sum  of  money,  as  may  be  sufficient  for  the  speedy  repairing  of  the 
premises/'  it  was  further  ena<5led  that  the  trustees  were  empowered  to 
borrow  **  any  sum  or  sums  ot  money/'  and  to  secure  the  repayment 
thereof  with  interest  **  at  the  rate  of  six  pounds  per  centum  per  annum." 

The  first  turnpike  in  the  country  was  legally  eredled  in  1663,  under 
the  Adl  just  quoted,  and  any  person  passing  through  the  gates,  and 
paying  toll,  and  returning  the  same  day  before  eight  o'clock  at  night, 
**  between  the  months  of  September  and  February,  and  between  ten 
o'clock  at  night  during  the  other  months  of  the  year,"  was  to  go 
through  free,  as  were  also  **  any  carts  with  hay  not  going  to  any  market, 
or  corn  in  the  straw  in  hay  time  or  harvest-time."  The  same  rule 
applied  to  troops  with  prisoners,  soldiers  upon  the  march,  and  any 
carts  and  waggons  attending  them,  and  all  persons  riding  post.  This 
toll  was  to  commence  from  the  ist  of  May,  1706,  and  to  be  continued 
for  21  years,  after  which,  if  the  road  was  **  sufficiently  repaired  and 
amended,"  and  all  borrowed  money  repaid  with  interest,  it  was  to 
cease.  The  toll-gates  were,  however,  continued  for  a  much  longer 
period.  The  diredt  turnpike  road  was  much  improved  at  the  time  of 
completing  the  Grand  Jundlion  Canal  in  this  part  of  its  course. 

In  describing  the  improvements  made  in  this  road,  and  others  in  the 
vicinity,  an  old  writer  says  :  "  It  is  only  an  adl  of  justice  to  a  most  meri- 
torious and  talented  individual,  to  allude  to  the  remarkable  changes 
which  have  teen  effe<5led  in  the  course  and  condition  of  them  through 
the  generous  example  and  constant  activity  of  Gilbert  Fletcher,  Esq., 
of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Towcesler,  who  may  be  considered  the 
parent,  as  well  as  the  patron  of  a  judicious  appropriation  of  manual 
labour  in  that  excellent  scheme,  which  under  his  personal  superintend- 
ence, has  greatly  facilitated  the  conveyance  of  every  description  of 
merchandise  through  this  populous  part  of  the  country,  and  secured 
more  safety  and  expedition  to  travellers  of  every  rank,  from  the 
highest  to  the  most  humble  classes,  by  having  converted  some  of  the 
distri<5ls'  most  dreary  and  incommodious  roads  in  this  country  into 
cheerful,  safe,  and  pleasant  lines  of  communication." 

\^ailing  Engineering  Works,  Siony  Stratford. 

The  only  place  of  business  of  any  importance,  is  the  Watling  works, 
which  were  started  for  agricultural  engineering  but  are  now  principally 
employed  in  the  building  of  small  steam  boats  of  various  descriptions. 

In  connection  with  the  inventions,  emanating  from  these  works, 
there  was  a  steam  ploughing  meeting  at  Stony  Stratford  in  the  early 
part  of  September  1861,  to  test  the  capabilities  of  the  machinery  de- 
signed by  this  firm  and  the  inventions  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Littte  Wool- 
stone  (see  page  341). 

This  was  a  large  gathering  of  influential  gentlemen  and  practical 
farmers,  friends  of  steam  tillage,  and  social  progress ;  among  whom  was 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  A  trial  of  steam  implements  took  place 
on  a  field  near  the  town,  on  the  estate  of  the  Radcliffe  Trust ;  Mr. 
Hayes,  of  the  Waiting  Works,  furnishing  a  steam  engine,  windlass,  and 
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tackle.  The  windlass  was  one  which  Mr.  Hayes  had  invented  and 
patented,  and  to  which  a  silver  medal  was  awarded  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  recently  held  at  Leeds.  It  is  said  to 
have  attracted  much  attention  at  that  great  exhibition,  among  practical 
men ;  and  its  beautiful  adlion  was  fully  tested  at  Stony  Stratford,  prov- 
ing that  a  single  cylinder  engine,  with  this  windlass,  is  all  that  is 
required  to  cultivate  the  land  successfully.  The  implements  used  were 
Smith's  Cultivator  and  Hancock's  Pulveriser,  and  both  did  their  work 
satisfadlorily. 

The  results  of  the  trials  were  considered  very  good  ;  the  piece  of 
ground  being  completed  during  the  day  time,  and  a  portion  cross  cul- 
tivated after  the  moon  had  risen. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ploughing,  the  company  adjourned  to  the 
Watling  Works,  which  had  been  tastefully  fitted  up,  and  arrangements 
made  for  accommodating  from  400  to  500  persons  with  tea  and  refresh- 
ments. A  platform  was  eredled  in  the  middle  of  the  large  workshop, 
to  which  the  decorations  imparted  quite  a  gay  and  ball-like-appear- 
ance ;  and  the  whole  was  lighted  up  with  gas,  made  on  the  premises. 
In  the  course  of  half-an-hour  this  spacious  building  was  filled  with 
elegantly  and  well  dressed  ladies,  and  gentlemen  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  During  the  repast  the  ear  was  regaled  with  sweet 
sounds,  which  filled  the  building,  from  a  first-rate  volunteer  orchestra, 
vocal  and  instrumental.  The  tables  being  removed,  the  chair  was 
taken  by  James  E.  McConnell,  Esq.,  of  Wolverton  Park,  who  after 
an  eloquent  address,  introduced  Mr.  Hancock,  of  London,  who  deliv- 
ered an  interesting  ledlure  on  the  science  of  agriculture.  After  speeches 
from  Mr.  Hayes  and  others,  the  meeting  separated,  the  National  Anthem 
being  first  sung. 

The  Mallttts  and  Wolverton  Lane,  Stony  Stratford. 

The  ancient  and  bygone  estate  known  as  Malletts,  appears  to  have 
been  a  considerable  one,  though  almost  forgotten.  It  adjoined  the 
east  end  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene's  churchyard,  and  extended  over  sev- 
eral acres  towards  Wolverton  and  Old  Stratford,  and  was  probably 
bounded  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  river  Ouse. 

The  mansion,  which  was  a  large  one,  was  occupied  in  the  1 7th  and 
in  the  early  part  of  the  1 8th  century  by  the  stewards,  or  bailiffs,  of  the 
family  of  Longueville,  of  Wolverton.  The  property  retained  the  name 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  when  the  estate  was  cut 
up,  and  this  portion  was  purchased  by  William  Golby,  at  that  time  an 
affluent  townsman. 

In  17 1 3,  the  de  Longueville  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Radcliffe  (see  page  282),  who  died  in  the  following  year,  and  curiously 
enough,  in  the  same  year.  Sir  Edward  Longueville  was  found  lying  dead 
in  the  road  between  Wolverton  and  Stony  Stratford.  The  Radcliffe 
trustees  pulled  down  the  old  manor  house,  vicarage,  and  church  of 
Wolverton,  and  therefore  the  decay  of  the  Malletts'  estate  was  also  pro- 
bably due  to  their  negligence. 
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About  1830,  the  old  mansion  having  become  very  delapidated,  it  was 
pulled  down,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  which  was  retained 
as  a  bam,  until  1865,  when  Mr.  Golby  thoroughly  renovated  it,  and 
adding  another  story,  converted  it  into  a  comfortable  cottage,  which 
was  known  as  **  The  Ring."  The  walls  of  the  lower  portion  of  this 
house  are  of  stone  and  of  considerable  thickness ;  whilst  the  upper 
walls  are  of  nine-inch  brick. 

The  cottage  derived  the  name  of  the  Ring  owing  to  the  triangular 
portion  of  ground  at  the  rear  of  the  Three  Swans,  and  which  it 
adjoins,  being  used  for  practice  and  breaking  in  of  the  horses  of  the 
above  inn.  The  circle  made  by  the  horses  was  intadl  when  the  present 
house  was  built — hence  its  name — but  of  late  years  it  has  grown  over 
and  entirely  disappeared.  Several  traces  of  foundations  have  been 
noticed  at  various  times  upon  this  site. 

In  close  proximity  are  several  small  ponds,  which  are  very  probably 
remnants  of  what  have  been,  more  pretentious  ones,  which  used  to  supply 
the  house  with  fish.  It  has  often  been  wondered  why  the  small  pad- 
docks around  this  spot  should  be  walled  with  stone,  whilst  those  a  short 
distance  off,  are  not  so.  It  can  be  assigned  to  the  fact,  that  there  being 
so  much  material  at  hand  when  the  mansion  was  demolished,  it  was 
found  more  convenient  to  use  the  stone  for  the  fences. 

There  are  several  entries  in  the  parish  records  in  reference  to  the 
Malletts,  among  which  are  the  following  : 

John  £dy,  in  his  will  dated  at  Malletts,  20  September  1487,  desired 
to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  in  Stony  Strat- 
ford, and  bequeathed  various  sums  as  follows :  Ad  opus  Scti.  Egidii 
6s.  8d. ;  to  the  carver  for  making  the  roof  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
chancel,  £S  ;  towards  making  the  gabell  window,  40s. ;  to  St.  Giles' 
steeple,  40s.,  and  if  not  made  m  two  years  the  40s.  was  to  go  to  St. 
Ann's  Isle,  at  Bradwell. 

This  St.  Ann's  Isle  at  Bradwell  would  be  one  of  the  six  aisles,  or 
chantries  in  the  church  of  Bradwell  Abbey. 

In  1587,  John  Penn  died  on  the  9th  of  August,  possessed  of  one 
messuage  called  the  Malletts  in  Stony  Stratford,  in  Wolverton  parish, 
late  belonging  to  Pigott,  of  Beachampton,  who  had  it  by  marriage 
with  Isabell,  daughter  of  John  £dy,  who  died  at  the  Malletts  exadlly 
one  hundred  years  before. 

Tradition  says  that  about  sixty  years  ago  a  soldier  was  tied  to  a 
triangle  and  publicly  flogged  in  the  field  adjoining  the  Ring,  which 
has  a  foot  path  crossing  to  Wolverton. 

The  Malletts  was  adjacent  to  a  road-way  known  as  Wolverton  Lane, 
now  Russel  Street.  This  thoroughfare  was  evidently  of  as  much  import- 
ance as  the  main  street.  Commencing  at  Wolverton  Road  it  ran 
parallel  with  Watling  Street,  until  it  reached  the  spot  where  the  gas 
works  now  stand,  when  it  deviated  and  joined  the  old  Roman  roadway,  in 
a  similar  way  to  what  Silver  Street  and  Mill  Lane,  on  the  West  side 
lead  out  at  the  rear  of  the  Barley  Mow  Inn.  At  intervals,  Wolverton 
Lane  was  conneAed  with  the  street,  by  the  following  passages  or  alleys  : 

Swan  Yard,  a  narrow  passage  running  into  Wolverton  Lane  by  the 
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old  Stone  house  known  as  Stratford  Place ;  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lane  it  continued  on  to  Wolverton,  and  was  known  as  the  Leys. 

The  next  alley  went  under  a  pawn-broker's  shop  from  the  High 
Street.  It  contained  a  few  mean  houses  which  were  pulled  down  by 
the  Rev.  W.  T.  Sankey,  and  is  now  known  as  New  Street.  This  pathway 
was  continued  on  the  West  side,  down  the  side  of  the  George  inn,  this 
portion  being  known  as  the  Hobby. 

Another  was  the  passage  at  the  side  of  Mr.  Bridgeman's  house, 
which  contained  a  few  cottages. 

Then  followed  Church  Passage,  by  St.  Mary  Magdalene's,  which  is 
still  an  unbroken  pathway  from  Wolverton  to  Passenham,  via.  the  Cross 
Keys  Yard. 

Coach  and  Horses  Yard  was  of  rather  more  importance,  and  it  con- 
tained eighteen  houses. 

The  last  one  being  Pudding  Bag  Lane  with  its  eleven  houses. 

History  is  silent  as  to  the  cause  or  who  was  responsible  for  the  cur- 
tailing of  these  thoroughfares. 

^  The  Market  Square,  Stony  Stratford. 

There  is  a  fine  old  market  square  in  Stony  Stratford,  where  a  weekly 
market  used  to  be  held  at  one  time,  but  now  there  is  only  a  monthly 
market  for  cattle.  The  old  market  house  was  a  poor  building,  sup- 
ported by  rough  wooden  posts,  but  that  was  demolished  some  sixty 
years  ago.  One  can  fancy  the  old  rustics  coming  into  market,  con- 
gregating together,  and  eagerly  discussing  the  news.  "  The  cage,"  a 
place  in  olden  times  for  securing  offenders  against  the  public  peace, 
and  the  stocks,  were  formerly  located  on  the  market  place. 

The  inhabitants,  owing  to  the  delapidated  state  of  the  "  cage,"  agi- 
tated for  a  new  lock-up,  and  their  agitation  was  successful,  for  a  new 
police  station  was  built  in  1862.  On  the  market  square  there  stands  an 
old  elm  tree.  Under  its  branches,  it  has  been  asserted,  preached 
John  Wesley,  the  great  preacher  and  reformer,  who  died  in  London, 
on  2  March  1791. 

The  Inns  of  Stony  Stratford. 

Stanley  Wegman  in  the  **  Story  of  Francis  Cludde  "  describes  how 
Francis  had  his  first  view  of  Stratford  from  Old  Stratford  Hill — and 
says  ''  the  town  was  a  long  straight  street  of  low  grey  houses,  with  inns 
close  together,  *  like  beads  threaded  on  a  rosary.' "  Francis  is  sup- 
posed to  have  dined  at  the  **  Rose  and  Crown." 

This  statement  will  appear  corredl  by  a  list  of  the  inns  that  exist  at 
the  present  time,  and  those  of  by  gone  days. 

First  and  foremost  in  the  existing  inns  must  be  taken  the  Cock 
and  Bull  hotels  which  were  celebrated  posting  houses,  and  have  the 
credit  of  being  responsible  for  the  oft  repeated  saying,  **a  Cock  and 
Bull  story."  In  other  words,  a  gentle  way  of  informing  a  person  who 
may  be  telling  you  a  tale,  that  he  is  a  liar.  Tradition  says  *'that  at  these 
two  inns,  it  was  a  regular  custom  tor  tales  to  be  concodled  of  the  great 
jichievements,  and  hair-breadth  escapes  from  the  knights  of  the  road,  by 
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the  travellers  in  the  respedlive  coaches,  that  called  at  these  places. 
Each  inn  endeavoured  to  eclipse  the  other  in  its  fabrication,  thus  the 
saying  is  supposed  to  have  originated. 

Amongst  those  of  the  past,  which  are  now  private  or  business 
houses,  are,  the  Three  Swans,  which  was  a  rival  of  the  Cock  in  size. 
It  now  consists  of  the  "Colony"  and  Mr.  Elmes*  shop  and  warehouses. 
It  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  built,  and  largest  houses  in  the 
town.  The  gate  way  in  the  centre  is  still  retained  and  the  yard  has  an 
outlet  against  the  **  Ring,"  where  the  horses  from  this  hostelry  were 
exercised. 

The  Old  Waggon  Inn  was  the  portion  of  the  frontage  of  St.  Paul's 
College,  which  bears  the  sundial,  mentioned  elsewhere. 

The  Old  Waggon  and  Horses  and  the  Gate  Inns,  stood  near  the  site 
of  the  Retreat.  These  were  below  the  Street  level,  which  was  a  char- 
adleristic  of  the  town  of  Stony  Stratford. 

The  Rose  and  Crown,  mentioned  in  the  charities,  is  the  house  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  national  schools,  which  was  also  below  the  street 
level,  and  was  the  inn  in  which  Prince  Rupert  is  supposed  to  have  stay- 
ed and  also  where  the  unfortunate  Princes  were  taken  prisoners.        • 

One  of  the  upper  rooms  of  this  house  was  painted  with  the  royal  arms 
and  other  devices,  which  were  retained  until  the  occupancy  of  a  late 
tenant,  well  known  as  "Freddie  "  Aveline,  who  cared  nothing  for  anti- 
quities. 

The  Barley  Mow  was  originally  the  Angel,  and  as  there  was  the  Angel 
at  the  other  end  of  the  street,  it  was  a  jest  with  the  soldiers  who  passed 
through,  that  Stony  Stratford  ought  to  be  a  good  place,  as  it  was  guard- 
ed by  an  angel  at  each  end." 

The  Lyon  was  probably  the  Fox  and  Hounds,  as  this  is  a  modem 
name,  though  it  is  well  known  to  be  an  old  inn. 

There  were  the  Old  Royal  Oak,  a  near  neighbour  to  the  Royal  Oak 
on  the  Horsefair  Green ;  the  Horse  Shoe  near  the  Barley  Mow ; 
the  Windmill,  opposite  the  Old  Waggon,  now  Mr.  Pollard's  shop; 
St.  Peter's  Keys,  opposite  Church  Passage,  the  yard  beside  the  old  inn 
is  now  known  as  Cross  Keys  Yard ;  and  the  sites  of  the  following  can- 
not be  identified :  Globe,  Plough,  Lyon,  Old  Boar,  Peacock,  Talbot, 
Bell,  Old  Barley  Mow,  New  Barley  Mow,  and  the  Swan  with  two  Necks. 

Amongst  the  old  inns  still  in  existence  are  The  Plough  (there  were 
two  inns  of  this  name).  Angel,  White  Swan  (adjoining  Swan  Yard), 
George  (which  is  still  considerably  below  the  street  level).  White  Horse, 
Coach  and  Horses,  Rising  Sun,  King's  Head,  White  Hart  (now  the 
club),  Crown,  and  Royal  Oak. 

The  modern  ones  are  Red  Lion,  Foresters'  Arms,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Duke  of  Edinburg  and  The  Case  is  Altered. 

The  Sundials  of  Stony  Stratford. 

There  are  two  old  sundials,  one  in  the  High  Street,  and  the  other  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  Church  Street.  The  latter  one  bears  the  inscrip** 
X^QXi :  W.M.  Tempus  eb  Jgnis  omnia  perdun  HA  Fecit  Ap,  17,  1739* 
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It  may  be  explained  that  the  word  given  as  *'  eb  "  should  be  et,  and 
that  **  perdun  *'  should  have  the  letter  t  at  the  end  of  it.  These  mis- 
takes may  probably  have  arisen  in  re-painting.  **  Time  and  fire  all 
things  destroy,"is  the  meaning  of  the  inscription,  and  the  word  **  fecit " 
can  be  translated  as  ''  made."  These  explanations  give  a  clear  inter- 
pretation of  the  inscription.  The  High  Street  sundial  upon  the  Or- 
phanage, bears  the  inscription:  "Tempus  vincit  diht.omn — ^Ano.  1773." 

The  last  word  should  undoubtedly  be  "omnia,"  but  the  third  word, 
evidently  a  contradlion,  puzzles  the  writer.  The  inscription  can,  how- 
ever, be  taken  to  mean  *'Time  conquers  all  things,"  or  something  to 
that  effedl.  Upon  the  front  of  a  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  Market 
Place,  and  adjoining  the  King's  Head  Inn,  is  a  shield  of  arms  Arnold 
impaling — a  fess  ermine  between  three  cinquefoils,  and  the  letters 
M.A.  and  the  date,  1790. 

Plagues  and  the  Pe^t  House  at  Stony  Stratford. 

Though  Stony  Stratford  has  been  seriously  affedled  by  the  terrible 
scourge,  which  is  entered  in  the  parish  registers  as  **  the  plague  "  on 
three  occasions,  i.e.,  1625,  1641,  and  1647,  it  was  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  another  visitation  in  1665,  when  the  ''great  plague"  swept  the 
country  in  all  diredlions,  with  such  deadly  effedl. 

In  1625  there  was  a  visitation  of  the  plague,  of  which  113  persons, 
chiefly  women  and  children,  died  between  June  and  December.  The 
deaths  mostly  occurred  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  and  the  greatest 
number  was  in  the  month  of  Odlober.  Some  families  seem  to  have  been 
almost  exterminated ;  for  instance  Richard  Martin  lost  his  wife,  servant, 
and  six  children,  '*  who  were  all  buried  at  once,"  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night, and  he  himself  succumbed  at  the  next  visitation  in  1641.  Four 
of  another  family  died  in  a  week.  Another  man  lost  his  father  and 
four  children ;  and  another,  his  wife  and  four  children  and  two  appren- 
tices. 

In  1641  the  plague  again  visited  the  town,  resulting  in  102  deaths; 
and  again  in  1647  when  there  were  43  deaths. 

The  Pest  House,  which  stood  at  the  end  of  Horn  Lane  (as  we  now 
know  it),  which  suddenly  collapsed  about  five  years  ago,  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  have  been  used  as  a  hospital  at  the  time  of  the  plague, 
and  thus  attained  its  name.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  by 
the  entries  in  the  parish  records,  which  clearly  show  that  it  was  only 
used  to  isolate  cases  of  small-pox,  when  they  occurred  in  the  town. 

Horn  Lane  was  a  thoroughfare,  at  that  time,  and  led  to  the  mill, 
but  now  terminates  near  the  site  of  this  old  house  of  isolation. 

Stony  Stratford  Charities, 

There  is  a  tradition,  which  can  be  satisfadlority  traced  for  nearly  200 
years,  that  some  of  the  charities  were  lost  through  the  dishonesty  of  the 
feoffees.  They  were  said  to  have  taken  the  deeds  *'  from  the  old  oak 
che$t  in  Stratford  church  and  burnt  them,"  thus  being;  able  to  convert 
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the  properties  to  their  own  use.     This  is  borne  out  by  the  following 
extradl  from  Browne  Willis'  mss.,  written  in  1735. 

*' Three  houses  in  this  town  (Stony  Stratford),  were  given  to  Buck- 
ingham gaol  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  prisoners  there  ;  on  disuse  of 
which  gaol  the  payment  ceased,  and  they  are  now  become  private 
property.  The  George  Inn  and  the  two  houses  above  it  are  said  to 
have  been  two  of  the  houses,  the  third  house  which  is  in  the  Bablack 
belonged  to  one  Waters,  and  was  sold  to  John  Roberts  by  Waters. 
Mr.  Michael  Hipwell  gave  great  charities,  which  have  been  sadly  em- 
bezzled and  are  reported  to  have  levied  recoveries  of  the 

charities'  estates  and  sunk,  and  converted  them  to  their  own  use." 

James  Barnes*  charity  (1618).  He  left  two  houses  for  poor  widows 
to  dwell  in.  The  Parliamentary  return  of  1786  says  they  were  vested 
in  the  overseers,  and  in  a  plan  of  the  town,  made  about  this  date,  there 
are  four  cottages  belonging  to  the  parish  opposite  the  present  gas 
works.  In  the  Blue  Book  of  1839,  the  charity  commissioners  state 
that  **  they  cannot  now  be  identified."  The  house  now  occupied  by 
Mr.  Worley,  was  then  two  houses  owned  by  Samuel  Milliard,  a  baker, 
and  there  was  a  story  current  that  these  were  the  two  left  by  James 
Barnes.  Hilliard  satisfied  the  commissioners  that  this  was  not  the 
case  by  producing  title  deeds,  which  went  back  over  a  century. 

In  1632,  Sir  Simon  Bennett,  a  worthy  benefadlor  to  the  West  side  of 
Stony  Stratford,  gave  ;^2o  a  year  to  clothe  ten  poor  men  in  blue  jerkins, 
breeches,  and  stockings.  They  were  to  be  honest  labourers,  past 
work.  To  have  dwelt  on  the  West  side  of  Stony  Stratford  for  seven 
years.  No  inmate  of  a  house  in  which  two  families  lived  nor  "  hedge- 
breaker  nor  other  defamed  person"  should  receive  the  gift.  The  large 
blue  jerkin  bore  upon  the  breast  the  letters  s.b.  He  also  left  twenty 
nobles  yearly  to  repair  the  highways  for  ever. 

Symon  Bennett,  of  Calverton,  by  his  will  in  1 679,  gave  towards  the 
raising  of  a  common  stock  for  relieving  and  setting  on  work,  the  poor 
people  of  the  West  side  of  Stony  Stratford,  the  sum  of  ;^ioo ;  for  a  com- 
mon stock  in  like  manner  for  Calverton,  ;^6o ;  and  for  Beachampton, 
in  like  manner,  ;^5o.  With  these,  and  other  monies,  amounting  to 
;^3oo,  51  acres  of  land  in  the  common  fields  of  Bradwell  were  pur- 
chased ;  and  at  the  inclosure  of  that  parish  allotments  amounting  to 
46  acres  31  poles  were  made  in  lieu  of  the  common  lands.  Of  the 
rents  of  this  property  10/21  parts  are  given  to  Stony  Stratford;  6/21 
parts  to  Calverton  ;  and  5/21  parts  to  Beachampton.  This  charity  was 
wrongfully  used,  before  1826,  in  repairing  the  highways,  but  is  now 
expended  on  the  poor  and  is  known  as  the  Bradwell  charity. 

John  Whalley,  of  Cosgrove,  Northamptonshire,  by  his  will  dated  in 
1670,  bequeathed  to  the  vicar  of  Hartwell,  in  the  same  county,  for  the 
time  being,  say  the  Charity  Commissioners,  the  sum  of  ;^4  per  annum, 
out  of  his  estate  at  Hartwell ;  and  the  remainder  of  that  estate  he  be- 
queathed to  the  incumbents  of  Cosgrove,  Calverton,  Passenham,  and 
the  churchwardens  of  Stony  Stratford,  for  the  time  being  ;  all  of  which 
persons  he  appointed  his  trustees  for  the  letting  his  said  estate  at  Hart- 
well, and  for  receiving  the  rents  and  profits  thereof,  for  putting  forth 
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yearly  poor  boys  apprentice,  born  in  Stony  Stratford,  of  parents  who 
have  lived  five  years  as  housekeepers  in  the  said  town,  and  not  to  give 
with  any  boy  above  the  sum  of  ;^io;  and  he  directed  that  when  any 
boy  had  honestly  and  truly  served  his  apprenticeship,  that  his  said 
trustees  should  give  unto  that  boy  who  should  so  serve  his  time,  the 
sum  of  ;^io  towards  setting  himself  up  in  that  trade  he  was  bound.  In 
1824,  the  then  trustees  of  the  charity  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancer}'  to  an  increase  of  the  premiums  from  the  sum  al- 
lowed by  the  will,  to  £2$  or  a  less  sum.  It  appears  from  the  proceed- 
ings had  in  the  said  court  for  that  purpose,  that  in  1824  the  charity 
estates  consisted  of  a  farm  house  and  150  acres  of  open  field  land,  then 
let  at  the  annual  rent  of  ;^ioo.  Also,  of  three  cottages  and  a  close  of 
pasture  land,  let  at  yearly  rents  amounting  to  £g  4s.  6d.,  and  of  ;f7oo 
three  per  cents.,  which  had  arisen  from  successive  investments  of  sur- 
plus rents,  and  that  after  dedudling  all  outgoings,  there  remained  a  clear 
annual  income  of  £gS  or  thereabouts  applicable  to  the  purpose  of  this 
charity.  The  commissioners  further  inform  us  that  the  property  of  the 
charity  consists  of  a  farm  house  and  a  farm  of  168  acres  3  roods  and  13 
poles,  in  the  parish  of  Hartwell,  let  for;^i9o  a  year,  from  which  acorn 
rent  of  ;^35  17s.  sd.  is  deducted  (this  land  was  allotted  in  exchange 
for  the  charity  land  and  common  rights  when  the  parish  of  Hartwell 
was  inclosed) ;  a  piece  of  land,  containing  2  acres  39  poles,  in  the 
parish  of  Furtho  ;  and  for  four  cottages  with  gardens  which  were 
built  in  1833  (the  year  the  commissioners  made  their  report),  on  the 
site  of  the  old  tenements ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  stock  in  the  funds, 
amounting  to  ^^733  15s.  7d.  three  per  cents.,  was  sold  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  inclosure.  From  1684  to  1707,  58 
boys  were  apprenticed  by  this  charity.  Twenty-two  went  to  London, 
33  into  neighbouring  places,  and  9  into  the  town.  The  favourite  trades 
were  blacksmith,  cordwainer,  and  frame-work  knitter.  Typical  trades 
were  also  lace-buyer,  pinmaker,  cork  cutter,  currier,  glover,  silk  weaver, 
and  woolcomber.  The  boys  who  went  to  London  also  went  as  ship- 
wrights, sail  makers,  stationers,  victualers,  fishmongers,  poulters,  wire 
drawers,  needle  makers,  cuttlers,  and  one  to  a  musician.  In  1692, 
Richard,  son  of  Nathaniel  Shenn,  was  apprenticed  to  Thomas  Robin- 
son, of  Stony  Stratford,  barber,  chirugeon,  and  periwig  maker. 

Michael  Hipwell,  of  Stony  Stratford,  by  his  will,  in  1610,  directed 
that  a  public  house  or  inn  belonging  to  him  called  the  Rose  and  Crown, 
should  be  let,  together  with  certain  closes  of  land  for  a  term  of  99  years ; 
and  after  the  expiration  of  that  term,  he  bequeathed  the  said  inn,  to- 
gether with  all  the  stables,  yards,  barns,  and  commons  thereunto  be- 
longing, to  certain  trustees,  '*  that  the  rents  and  profits  may  be  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster  from  time  to  time  for  ever,  to 
keep  a  Free  Grammar  School  in  the  barn  behind  the  said  inn,  which 
barn  he  appointed  should  be  applied  as  the  school  house,  and  was  then 
lately  built  by  him,  and  a  chimney,  a  loft,  and  a  parlour  on  the  one 
end  thereof  for  the  schoolmaster  from  time  to  time  to  dwell  in,  and 
the  yard  adjoining  to  the  bam  for  the  use  of  the  schoolmaster  for  the 
time  being  :  and  he  appointed  that  the  said  trustees  should  nominate 
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the  schoolmaster  to  hold  the  said  free  school  from  time  to  time  as 
they  should  think  good  ;  and  it  is  provided,  that  such  scholars  of  the 
town,  or  any  of  the  next  town  adjoining,  as  should  be  minded  to  learn 
either  grammar,  or  to  write,  or  to  cypher,  should  be  taught  in  the 
school,  and  be  taught  their  principles  in  religion,  or  else  the  said  gift 
to  be  void ;  and  that  the  trustees  should  remove  the  said  schoolmaster, 
and  put  in  another,  if  they  should  think  good  cause,  or  that  the  school 
master  for  the  time  being  should  not  duly  and  orderly  behave  himself, 
and  teach  the  scholars  in  the  said  school,  as  should  be  thought  meet 
by  the  said  trustees.*'  This  school  is  now  incorporated  with  the 
National  School.  The  property  comprised  the  two  houses  that  stand 
on  the  London  side  of  the  present  National  Schools,  and  the  site  of 
the  schools,  together  with  land  at  the  rear  that  extended  back  to 
Wolverton  Lane,  now  known  as  Russel  Street,  and  four  leys  of  land  on 
the  Wolverton  side  of  the  lane.  He  also  left  five  tenements  on  the 
East  side  of  Stony  Stratford,  near  the  Queen's  Cross,  for  the  poor. 
These  have  vanished,  but  they  were  probably  the. predecessors  of  the 
four  small  houses  adjoining  the  gas  works.  These  were  known  as  the 
"  Free  Houses."  Tradition  says  that  they  were  damaged  by  fire,  and 
they  were  repaired  by  someone  who  took  the  rents  (the  feoffees  having 
no  funds  to  pay  him),  and  in  time  they  became  regarded  as  his  property. 

Thomas  Oliver,  of  Stony  Stratford,  by  a  codicil  annexed  to  his  will, 
proved  in  1657,  ^^^^  ^  rent-charge  of  £%  per  annum  to  the  poor  of  the 
town,  issuing  out  of  a  messuage  or  cottage  here.  The  house  stood 
upon  the  site  of  the  one  occupied  by  Mr.  Bridgeman,  the  printer,  and 
the  cottage  referred  to  was  at  the  rear.  The  cottage  was  burnt  and  the 
charity  is  no  more. 

On  21  April  1674,  Mr.  Faithful  Boughey  was  buried.  The  Bougheys 
were  a  family  of  some  importance,  members  of  it  were  often  church- 
wardens. This  Faithful  was  among  the  number.  In  1663,  he  executed 
a  deed  between  himself  and  certain  trustees  by  which  he  devised  cer- 
tain houses  in  or  near  the  Market  Place,  which  were  to  be  inhabited 
by  the  poor  on  certain  conditions,  and  the  houses  that  were  then 
standing  on  the  churchyard  of  St.  Giles  were  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
never  again  repaired,  and  further  that  the  feoffees  were  at  all  times  to 
use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  recover  to  the  churchyard,  "  all  that  land 
and  soil "  which  had  wrongfully  been  taken  from  it.  These  conditions 
were  evidently  never  fulfilled.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  charity  in  Mr. 
Boughe/s  name,  and  the  houses  now  standing  on  the  churchyard, 
were  old  houses  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  by  a  sketch  of 
that  date. 

Edmund  Arnold,  of  Dodlors  Commons,  left  a  farm  now  yielding  an 
annual  rent  of  about  ;f  400,  for  and  towards  putting  out  poor  children 
of  this  town,  as  apprentices,  and  to  assist  in  putting  them  up  in  busi- 
ness after  they  have  finished  such  apprenticeship  ;  also  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  parishioners.  The  apprenticing  accounts  are  from  1 692  to 
1750,  during  which  time  66  children  were  apprenticed.  Twenty-five 
in  London,  33  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  2  in  the  town.  The  girls 
usually  went  to  service,  or  to  frame-work  knitters,  and  one  went  to  be 
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apprenticed  to  a  shepherd.  Those  who  went  to  London  gave  most 
elaborate  addresses,  such  as  :  **  In  y*  pish,  of  White  Chappell,  in  y* 
county  of  Middlesex,  Winford  Street,  att  y"  2  green  posts.'*  And  "At 
y*  Queen's  Square  Tavern  in  Devonshire  Street,  nigh  Red  Lion  Square, 
in  Holborn,  in  St.  Andrew's  pish.,  London."  The  amount  spent  in 
*'  treating  "  and  tipping  servants,  **  myself  and  horsehire,"  amounted 
to  nearly  four  per  cent,  of  the  total  money  disbursed.  For  every  ap- 
prentice bound  there  was  a  fee  of  five  shillings  to  the  overseer,  **  To 
my  trouble  in  putting  him  forth." 

Silvester  Whitnell,  in  1692,  gave  ;^5o,  and  Elizabeth  Collins  gave 
£/{.o,  to  be  laid  out  together  in  the  purchase  of  land,  the  rents  whereof 
to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  bread  for  the  poor  of  the  town. 
The  property  consists  of  13  acres  2  roods  39  poles,  lying  in  the  hamlet 
of  Deanshanger,  parish  of  Passenham. 

The  property  of  the  Bell-rope  Charity  consists  of  the  money  received 
for  the  piece  of  land  now  converted  into  the  cemetery,  on  the  Calver- 
ton  road.  There  are  no  documents  relating  to  this  charity  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  parish'  authorities ;  but  local  tradition  states  it  to  be  the 
gift  of  an  individual  who  had  lost  his  way,  but  was  rescued  by  hearing 
the  clock  of  Stony  Stratford  church  strike  the  time.  He  left  this  land 
to  perpetuate  his  deliverance,  and  **  to  buy  bell  ropes  till  the  end  of 
the  world,"  and  to  have  the  bell  tolled  every  morning  at  five  and  each 
night  at  eight  o'clock. 

John  Oliver,  of  Stony  Stratford,  left  by  will  in  1856,  ;^5oo  in  consols, 
the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  divided  amongst  ten  poor  men  and  ten 
poor  women. 

The  two  old  houses,  now  standing  next  the  Barley  Mow  Inn,  were 
charity  houses  left  by  some  unknown  donor,  and  were  occupied  as 
such  in  1823,  and  later. 

The  particulars  of  the  Bridge,  and  Street  charities  are  as  follows  : — 

John  White  gave,  in  1674,  to  the  poor  of  Stony  Stratford,  a  house 
and  lands,  of  which  the  then  yearly  value  was  £s7t  for  discharging  a 
fifteenth  or  any  charitable  purpose. 

John  Marshe  left  by  will,  for  repairing  highways  or  such  other  pur- 
poses as  the  trustees  should  diredl,  houses  and  lands,  of  which  the 
clear  annual  produce  was  then  ;^29  i6s.  The  property  of  these  two 
charities,  together  with  the  inn  called  the  Cock,  and  a  close  of  land 
belonging  thereto,  four  closes  of  land  at  Wolverton,  a  public  house 
called  the  Rising  Sun,  the  town  close  and  other  premises,  which  had 
been  bequeathed  for  the  use  of  this  town  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Pigott,  and 
other  donors  whose  names  are  unknown,  was,  prior  to  the  year  1801, 
vested  in  trustees  in  trust  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  keeping 
in  repair,  the  bridge  over  the  Ouse,  and  causeways,  and  the  highways 
on  both  sides  of  the  town  of  Stony  Stratford,  and  also  for  the  discharge 
of  a  fifteenth  or  any  other  charge  to  be  taxed  or  imposed  upon  the  said 
town.  By  the  A<51  passed  in  1801,  for  paving,  and'otherwise  improving 
the  streets  of  this  town,  and  for  selling  the  charity  estates  above  men- 
tioned, reciting  that  the  rents  thereof  were  insufficient  to  keep  the 
streets,  bridges,  and  causeways  in  proper  repair,  authority  is  given  to 
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the  trustees  to  dispose  of  the  charity  premises  by  public  au(5lion ;  and 
it  ena<^ted,  that  all  the  proceeds  of  the  sales,  after  paying  the  expenses 
of  tlie  Adl,  and  the  expenses  of  selling  the  aforesaid  charity  estates, 
and  discharging  a  certain  debt,  should  be  divided  into  five  equal  shares, 
to  be  disposed  of  as  follows  :  that  is  to  say,  two  fifth  parts  in  paving, 
cleaning,  etc.,  the  streets  and  other  public  ways,  and  in  repairing  the 
bridge  and  causeway  ;  and  the  remainder,  and  the  remaining  three-fifths 
should  be  paid  into  the  bank  into  the  name  of  the  accountant-general 
of  the  court  of  chancery,  and  should,  under  the  direcStion  of  the  said 
court,  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  navy,  vicStualling,  or  exchequer 
bills,  and  the  interest  from  time  to  time  accumulated,  until  the  whole 
amount  of  the  accumulations  should  equal  the  whole  amount  of  monies 
arising  from  the  sales,  at  which  period  the  whole  of  the  accumulations 
should  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  an  estate,  to  be  settled  to  such 
uses  as  the  said  charity  estates  thereby  directed  to  be  sold  were  then 
subjedl  to,  or  as  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  would  have  been  applied, 
in  case  the  said  A<51  had  not  been  made.  The  proceeds  arising  from 
the  sales  of  the  above  estates,  were  appropriated  as  diredled  by  the 
Adl ;  and  when  the  accumulations  had  attained  to  the  amount  therein 
specified,  they  were  applied  in  the  purchase  of  a  faim  house  and  lands 
at  Loughton,  containing  144  acres,  or  thereabouts. 

In  1834,  under  an  Aci  of  Parliament,  before  mentioned,  which  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  on  25  July,  the  old  bridge  was  taken  down  and 
replaced  by  the  present  bridge  and  causeway  ;  and  under  the  provisions 
of  that  A<51,  the  trustees  of  the  bridge  and  street  charities  were  released 
from  the  liability  to  repair  the  bridge  and  causeway,  by  the  payment  of 
the  sum  of  ;^725  to  the  counties  of  Bucks  and  Northampton. 

The  accounts  of  the  above  two  charities  are  from  1693  to  1754.  The 
trustees  seem  to  have  thought  that  a  good  deal  of  beer  was  necessary 
to  keep  the  streets  in  repair,  for  they  could  neither  pay  nor  receive 
money  without  meeting  at  an  inn  to  wet  the  bargain.  The  favourite 
places  appear  to  have  been  the  Three  Swans,  and  Widow  Sharpes. 
They  also  bought  carts  and  wheel-barrows  **  for  the  use  of  the  street," 
and  endless  loads  of  gravel,  stones,  and  '*  pibols."  The  '*  pichin  "  the 
street  was  done  by  contract  at  twopence  per  yard.  A  carpenter  for 
**  two  days*  work  and  beare,"  received  2s.  lod. 

The  charities  in  1735  are  recorded  as  follows  : 

1  Sir  Simon  Bennett ;  clothing  and  to  repair  the  highways. 

2  Cock  Inn  given  in  15 19,  by  Sergeant  Thomas  Pigott  of  Whaddon, 

to  repair  i\  e  bridge. 

3  A  Farm  at  Calverton  rented  by  one  Boroden. 

4  Cover's  Close  (Coffreys   Close  ?    see    page  379),  lying  near  Stony 

Stratford  and  rented  by  Mr.  Jenkinson. 

5  Closes  at  Hartwell  left  by  Mr."  Whalley. 

6  Land  in  Bradwell. 

7  Land  on    the    backsides  (i.e.,  Russell  Street)  rented  by  Cole  and 

Wise,  innkeepers,  at  the  Three  Swanns  and  the  George, 

8  Arnold's  gift. 

9  The  **Sun  "  alehouse  at  the  tpwns  end  for  the  bridge. 
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10  The  "  Rose  and  Crown  "  Inn  and  four-leys  belonging  to  it. 

1 1  Mr.  Hartley's  close,  rented  by  him  of  the  town. 

12  Whitnelland  Collins'  charity  for  bread. 

13  The  house  called  **  Matthew's  house  "  rented  by  Mr.  Gwiney. 

14  An  estate  in  Cosgrove  called  "Orchards." 

1 5  A  gift  by  Thomas  Oliver  and  Elizabeth  Penn. 

16  Four  little  houses  in  Stony  Stratford  and  a  common  of  grass  at  the 

Bridge.     These  houses  have  been  burnt  and  rebuilt. 

17  A  house  against  the  Swann  rented  by  Daniel  Bradford. 
The  total  value  of  these  charities  was;^286/6/4. 

Stony  Stratford  Bridge  and  Causnvay. 

The  old  bridge  across  the  Ouse,  which  had  been  partially  destroyed 
in  the  Civil  War  of  the  17th  century,  and  had  become  very  delapidated, 
was  rebuilt  in  1835  ;  the  first  stone  having  been  laid  by  the  Rev.  L. 
Loraine  Smith,  of  Passenham.  A  bottle  was  inserted  in  the  stone,  in 
which  were  deposited  the  coins  of  the  realm,  in  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per, a  copy  of  the  Times  and  a  Northampton  newspaper,  and  a  piece 
of  vellum  bearing  the  following  inscription,  written  by  Mr.  J.  Durham, 
junr.:  **  This  bridge  was  erecSled  under  the  authority  of  an  A<5t  of 
Parliament  passed  in  the  fourth  year  of  William  the  Fourth,  Anno 
Domini  1834,  the  first  stone  whereof  was  laid  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  John  Christopher  Mansell,  Esq.,  and  other  justices  of  the  Peace 
for  the  counties  of  Buckingham  and  Northampton,  on  Saturday  the 
25th  July,  1835."  This  handsome  strudlure  was  built  upon  an  enlarged 
plan,  and  consists  of  three  spacious  arches  of  stone,  with  a  long  raised 
causeway  upon  arches,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  floods,  which 
were  formerly  of  no  uncommon  occurrence  here,  and  sometimes  attend- 
ed with  disastrous  consequences. 

The  "  last  straw  "  to  the  old  bridge  was  the  passing  over  it,  of  a  heavy 
train  of  waggons  from  London  to  Birmingham,  which  was  conveying  plant 
for  making  plate  glass.  The  bridge  broke  under  the  last  waggon, 
which  fell  down  between  the  beams  of  the  bridge,  and  it  took  the 
utmost  strength  of  40  horses  to  extricate  it,  and  drag  it  up  the  hill  into 
Old  Stratford. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1823,  when  the  Ouse  was  very  much  flood- 
ed, several  persons  were  rescued  here  from  a  watery  grave  by  the  praise- 
worthy exertions  of  a  few  individuals,  who,  in  the  a<5t,  hazarded  their 
own  lives.  The  stage  coach  called  the  Crown  Prince,  in  making  way 
for  another  coach  to  pass  it  on  the  old  bridge,  was  driven  by  the  force 
of  the  stream  into  a  hollow,  where  it  remained  in  the  most  imminent 
danger  to  the  lives  of  passengers,  before  they  could  be  extricated.  The 
coach  was  overturned,  one  of  the  horses  was  drowned,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  others  were  saved  from  a  similar  fate.  The  next 
morning  the  coach,  with  its  load  of  luggage,  was  got  out  of  the  water, 
and  the  travellers  pursued  their  journey. 

During  another  flood,  a  waggoner,  who  brought  stockings  from  Ken- 
dal to   London,  was  drowned,  but  the  horses  freed  themselves  ancj 
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swam  ashore.  It  was  rather  a  pathetic  end ;  he  was  a  young  man,  and 
had  said  this  would  be  *'  his  last  journey/'  as  he  was  giving  up  driving, 
and  was  going  to  be  married  and  settle  at  Kendal. 

Upon  the  removal  of  the  old  bridge  nothing  was  found  to  mark  the 
time  when  it  was  construdled ;  but  in  digging  the  foundation  for  the 
piers  of  the  present  bridge,  one  human  skull  was  found,  as  well  as 
some  early  coins,  daggers,  spurs,  etc.,  and  a  large  stag's  antlers,  and 
five  horses'  heads.  These  remains  would  seem  to  point  to  this  spot  as 
the  scene  of  a  confli<5l  in  times  gone  by. 

Stepping  stones  were  in  use  from  the  Barley  Mow  Inn  to  the  bridge 
for  pedestrians  in  flood  time,  until  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century. 

The  Petty  Sessional  Division  of  Stony  Stratford, 

At  the  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  the  county,  it  was 
ordered  that  a  new  division  within  which  special  sessions  shall  hence- 
forward be  holden,  to  be  called  **  The  Stony  Stratford  Division,"  shall 
be  constituted  ;  to  consist  of  the  parishes  or  places  called  Beachamp- 
ton,  Bradwell  Abbey,  Calverton,  Castlethorpe,  Loughton,  Shenley, 
Stony  Stratford,  and  Wolverton.  This  order  took  effect  on  1  Novem- 
ber 1858,  and  the  sessions  were  held  at  the  Cock  Hotel  until  the 
present  police  station  was  eredled. 

Stony  Stratford  Cemeteries, 

In  1856  a  cemetery  was  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  parishioners, 
which  consists  of  three  roods  and  thirty  perches  of  land,  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Bell-rope  charity.  It  is  situated  a  short  distance  from 
the  town,  in  Calverton  End.  The  entrance  is  through  a  lych-gate, 
and  there  are  two  neat  Gothic  chapels.  The  cemetery  was  consecrated 
on  II  April  1857.  The  cost  of  the  ground,  walling,  laying  out,  etc., 
was  £\yZ^Ar  los. 

In  1 87 1 ,  a  cemetery  was  made  upon  the  top  of  Galley  Hill  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  parishioners  of  Wolverton  end.  It  is  situated 
in  Wolverton  parish,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  church  of  St.  Mary, 
and  is  approached  by  a  lych-gate. 

The  Parsonage  House^  Stony  Stratford. 

The  old  Parsonage  House,  in  High  Street,  a  plain  and  ancient  building, 
being  inconvenient  and  unbecoming  the  requirements  of  the  Rev* 
W.  T.  Sankey,  it  was  therefore  found  necessary  to  eredl  the  present 
parsonage,  a  handsome  and  most  commodious  residence  in  the  Domes- 
tic Gothic  style,  well  surrounded  by  pleasure  grounds,  &c.,  in  1861. 
On  the  5th  and  6th  of  April,  i8bi,  a  bazaar,  for  the  sale  of  ladies'  work 
took  place  in  the  school-room,  in  aid  of  the  funds  for  building  this 
house.  The  room  was  fitted  up  and  arranged  with  three  stalls — one 
being  held  by  the  Duchess  of  Grafton,  the  Countess  Euston.  and  other 
ladies ;  another  by  Mrs.  Sankey,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Sankey,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Barrington,  and  other  ladies;  and  the  third  by  the  ladies 
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of  Stony  Stratford.  The  bazaar  was  numerously  attended  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  and  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  about  ;i^286  was  realised  by  it. 

Siony  Stratford  XVI Ith  Century  Tokens, 

The  number  of  XVIIth  century  tradesmen's  tokens  in  Stony  Strat- 
ford was  very  large  for  the  size  of  the  place.  The  reason  may  be 
assigned  to  the  fadl  that  this  township,  being  on  the  main  road  from 
London  to  North  Wales,  it  was  found  a  very  lucrative  business  by  those 
who  were  in  a  position  to  issue  ^these  illegal,  though  useful,  little  coins. 
There  would,  of  **  necessitie,"  be  a  great  many  of  these  halfpence  and 
farthings  given  out  to  the  waggoners  who  would  never  return  to  change 
them  at  their  respe<flive  issuers  and  thus  their  loss  would  be  the  maker's 
gain,  their  intrinsic  value  being  a  mere  fradlion  of  their  face  value. 

In  Stony  Stratford,  tokens  were  issued  by  fourteen  different  trades- 
men ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  peculiarities  in  the  method  of 
spelling  the  name  of  the  place,  which  occurs  in  no  less  than  five  differ- 
ent ways.  Upon  six  of  the  tokens  there  is  no  division  whatever  between 
the  two  words.  The  following  is  a  correal  description  of  the  obverse 
and  reverse  of  the  coinage  of  Stony  Stratford,  taken  from  the  coins 
themselves : 

I  Oh.  FRANCIS  •  ANDERTON— The  grocers'  arms. 
a.    IN  •  STONIE  •  STRTFORD— F.  A. 

3  Oh,  *  ROBERT  ♦ANDERTON— Three  cloves, 
ft.     *  OF  •  STONI  ♦  STRATFO  RD— R  ♦  M  ♦  A  ♦ 

3  Oh,  if  ICHN  •  BOTRILL  •  IN— Three  goats'  heads.     The  cordwainers'  arms, 
ft.     *  STONISTRATFORD— I.  A.  B. 

4  Oh.  if  HVGH^BLATSO^IN— The  drapers'  arms. 
ft.     if  STONY  ♦  STRATFORD— H  ♦  M  ♦  B  ♦ 

5  Oh.  if  THOMAS  •  BVRGIS— The  bakers'  arms. 
ft.    STONYSTRATFORD— T.  A.  B.     1657. 

6  Oh.  if  CHRISTOPH  •  CLIFTON— A  pot  of  lilies  (See  iUustrationJ, 
ft.     *  IN  •  STONEYSTRATFORD— C.  I.  C. 

7  Oh.  MATHEW  •  FINALL  :— A  phoeuix. 

ft.    IN  •  STONY  •  STRATFORD— MF  *  F  i^ 

8  Oh.  *  THOMAS  •  FORFEIT  •  IN  •  STONY— A  griffin. 
ft.    *  STRATFORD  •  HIS  •  HALFE  •  PENY— T.  A.  F. 

9  Ob,  if  HENREY  if  HONNOR  *  *-*  *  *  1664  *  *  * 

ft.     *  IN  •  STONEY  •  STRATFORD— HIS  HALF  PENY  i^ 

10  Ob,  WILLIAM  •  MARSHALL  •  OF  •— A  lion  rampant. 
ft.     if  STONIE  •  STRATFORD— W.  M  *  M  ^ 

11  Ob,  if  FRANCIS  •  PENN  •  OF— The  mercers'  arms, 
ft.     if  STONISTRATFORD— F  *  P 
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12  Ob.  *  lOHN  •  PENN  *  AT*  1669— HIS  HALF  PENY. 
B^.     *  STONYSTRATFORD  * 4  * ♦— I.  M.  P. 

13  Ob.  if  WILLIAM-  SMITH  •  1668— HIS  HALF  PENY. 
a.     if  OF  •  STONYSTRATFORD -W  *  £  *  S  * 

14  Ob.  if  RICHARD  •  VEASEY  •  IN— A  lion  rampant. 
Bt.     •  STONIE  STRATFORD— R.  E.  V. 

The  information  as  to  the  trades  carried  on  by  the  issuers  of  tokens 
is  very  varied,  and  in  many  cases  we  have  no  more  to  guide  us  than 
the  trade  signs  on  the  tokens.  These  must  not  be  taken,  in  all  cases, 
to  mean  inn-holdings,  although,  of  course,  many  of  them  do  refer  to 
such  trade,  but  the  majority  of  important  trades  at  that  time  traded 
under  a  sign,  and  in  many  instances  the  sign  was  formed  from  the 
arms  of  the  trade  guild. 

In  1674,  a  deed  was  drawn  out  between  Faithful  Boughey,  church- 
warden, and  certain  feoffees.  Among  the  names  are  the  following 
issuers  of  tokens  with  their  trades  appended  :  John  Penn,  tanner ; 
Robert  Anderton,  mercer ;  and  Hugh  Bletsoe,  draper. 

The  entries  in  the  parish  registers,  and  levy  books  in  reference  to  the 
moniers  of  Stony  Stratford,  and  their  families,  are  numerous,  and  are 
contained  in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

Francis  Anderton,  who  issued  the  token,  first  described,  was  evidently 
a  bachelor  by  the  reverse  of  the  farthing  he  issued,  only  bearing  two 
initials ;  if  the  issuer  was  married,  that  of  his  wife's  Christian  name 
was  always  included.  There  is  no  mention  of  him  in  the  parish  re- 
cords, testifying  that  his  stay  in  the  town  was  of  short  duration.  His 
issue,  too,  was  evidently  very  small,  and  is  the  scarcest  of  the  series. 

Robert  Anderton,  who  was  probably  brother  to  the  above  Francis, 
was  also  a  grocer.  He  was  levied  on  the  West  side  of  the  town,  and 
signed  the  levy  book  several  times.  The  same  name  occurs  as  church- 
warden for  the  East  side  in  1683. 

Robert  son  of  Robert  Anderton,  baptised  January  i,  165 1  ;  married  £Uz.  Ebbs, 
April  20,  1675. 

Arthur  son  of  Robert  Anderton,  baptised  Odlober  15,  1653. 
Edmund  son  of  Robert  Anderton,  born  August  I,  and  baptised  September  i,  1655, 
Mary  daughter  of  Robert  Anderton  bom  Aug.  18,  and  bap.  September  12,  1657. 
Mary  wife  of  Robert  Anderton  buried  March  25,  1675. 

John  Botrill  was  either  a  cordwainer,  shoemaker,  or  inn-keeper,  by 
the  device  on  his  token,  which  are  the  arms  of  the  guilds  of  the  two 
former.  The  public  house  sign  of  the  Three  Goats*  Heads,  a  **  house 
of  call  '*  for  shoemakers,  took  its  origin  from  these  arms.  He  signed 
the  levy  book,  on  the  West  side,  as  churchwarden  in  1678. 

Thomas  son  of  John  Bottrill,  bom  February  i,  baptised  March  9,  1655;  buried 
April  18,  1657. 

Ann  daughter  of  John  Bottrill,  born  August  16,  baptised  September  16,  1660 ; 
buried  November  14,  1680. 

Sara  daughter  of  John  Bottrill,  baptised  March  3,  1662. 

£liz.  daughter  of  John  Bottrill,  baptised  December  29,  i665« 
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"  A  child  "  of  John  Bottrill,  buried  January  14  1666. 

Katherine  daughter  of  John  Bottrill  baptised  November  21,   1671;  buried  July 
1673. 

Thomas  Burgis,  known  as  the  Quaker,  a  baker,  likewise  resided  on 
the  West  side  of  the  town. 

Thomas  Burgis  and  Mary  Bullock  married  May  20,  162 T.     (East  side). 

Robert  son  of  Thos.  Burgis,  bap.  Feb.  4,  1626. 

Mary  dau.  of  Thos.  Burgis,  bap.  Odlober  2,  1631  ;  buried  November  17,  1644. 

Edward  son  of  Thos.  Burgis,  bap.  Feb.  2,  1634. 

Ed.  son  of  Thos.  Burgis,  buried  July  6,  1634. 

Thomas  Burgis,  the  Quaker,  buried  April  29,  1696. 

Hugh  Blatso,  or  Bletsoe,  was  another  West  side  tradesman,  who 
signed  the  levy  book.  Mary  his  wife,  whose  initial  is  upon  his  token 
died  in  September  1654,  which  fixes  the  date  of  the  token  to  be  be- 
tween 1 65 1,  and  the  year  of  her  death.  In  February  1655,  he  married 
Elinor  Clark,  a  young  lady  from  Wicken. 

Mary  daughter  of  Hugh  Bletsoe  baptised  September  20,  ^651. 
Thomas  son  of  Hugh  Bletsoe  baptised  June  10,  buried  June  11,  1653. 
Phillis  daughter  of  Hugh  Bletsoe  bom  September  i,  baptised  September  3,  1654. 
Mary  wife  of  Hugh  Bletsoe  buried  September  21  1654. 

Published  banns  of  Hugh  Bletsoe  and  Elinor  Clark,  of  Wicken,  February  11,  18, 
25,  and  was  married  February  26,  1655. 

Thomas  son  of  Hugh  Bletsoe  bom  June  23,  baptised  July  21,  1656. 

John  son  of  Hugh  Bletsoe  bora  March  31,  baptised  April  5  1659. 

Hugh  son  of  Hugh  Bletsoe  baptised  April  18  1663 ;  buried  September  11,  1663. 

Samuel  son  of  Hugh  Bletsoe  baptised  August  6,  1664 ;  buried  August  1 1,  1664, 

Elin  wife  of  Hugh  Bletsoe  buried  0<5lober  6,  1664. 


Christopher  Clifton  was  a  pewterer,  by  the  device  upon  his  token, 
which  is  a  pot  of  hlies,  as  illustrated  above.  He  was  a  churchwarden 
on  the  West  side  in  1653,  and  he  signed  the  West  side  levy  book. 

Richard  son  of  Christopher  Clifton  baptised  December  28,  1644. 

Emberee  daughter  of  Christopher  Clifton  baptised  November  15,  1646. 

Christopher  son  of  Christopher  Clifton  baptised  September  8,  1649. 

Christopher  son  of  Christopher  CHfton,  junior,  baptised  August  7,  1672  ;  buried 
August  19,  1672. 

Mary  dau.  of  Christopher  Clifton,  junr.,  bap.  Jan.  24,  1674  ;  buried  Sept.  1677. 

Sarah,  dau.  of  Christopher  Clifton,  junr.,  bap  Sep.  14,  1678;  buried  Sep.  1696. 

Christopher  son  of  Christopher  Clifton,  jun.,  baptised  Sep.  14,  1680. 

Christopher  son  of  Christopher  Clifton,  jun.,  bap.  October  3,  1681,  buried  August 
27,  1682. 

James  son  of  Christopher  Clifton,  jun.  baptised  January*  20,  1686. 

Katherine  daughter  of  Christopher  Clifton,  jun,,  baptised  September  12,  1O89. 

Christopher  son  of  Christopher  Clifton,  jun.,  bap.  May  16,  1693. 

Mary  daughter  of  Christopher  Clifton,  jun.,  buried  September  16^6 
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"  Old  Christopher  Clifton's  wife"  buried  Dec.  25,  1678. 
Christopher  Cliflon  buried  April  3,  1686. 

Matthew  Finall's  token  denotes  that  he  was  a  painter  and  painter- 
stainer,  by  the  adoption  of  the  phoenix  on  the  obverse. 

Jan  wife  of  Matthew  Finall,  buried  1646. 

Mathias  son  of  Matthew  Finally  bap.  May  13,  1653. 

Matthew  Finall  buried  May  21,  1669. 

Thomas  Forfeit's  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  West  side  levy  books. 

Published  Thomas  Forfeit  of  Brad  well ,  and  Ann  Gray  of  this  town,  June  18,  25, 
and  July  2,  and  were  married  July  2,  1654. 

Ann  daughter  of  Thomas  Forfeit,  bom  March  30,  bap.  April  23,  1655 ;  bur.  June 
2, 1658. 

Thomas  son  of  Thomas  Foifeit  bom  May  28,  bap.  June  20, 1657  ;  bur.  July  31, 1665 

Jane  daughter  of  Thomas  Forfeit  born  April  16,  baptised  May  16,  1659. 

Francis  son  of  Thomas  Forfeit  bap.  September  9,  1661. 

Thomas  Forfeit  buried  Febraary  9,  1684. 

Henry  flonnor's  halfpenny  does  not  give  any  clue  to  his  profession 
or  calling.  He  was  an  overseer  for  the  West  side,  in  1672,  and  his 
name  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  levies. 

Henry  son  of  Henry  Honnor,  bap.  May  16, 1665, 

Francis  son  of  Henry  Honnor,  bap.  June  25,  1668. 

Mary  dau.  of  Henry  Honnor,  bap.  April  2,  1670;  buried  July  10,  1673. 

Charles  son  of  Henry  Honnor,  buried  February  12  167 1. 

Sarah  daughter  of  Henry  Honnor,  buried  January  9.  1672. 

Sarah  daughter  of  Henry  Honnor,  baptised  November  20,  1678. 

Eliz.  daughter  of  Henry  Honnor,  baptised  May  5,  1676. 

Wm.  son  of  Henry  Honnor,  buried  June  11,  1677. 

Ann  daughter  of  Henry  Honnor,  baptised  December  31,  1678. 

Edward  son  of  Henry  Honnor,  baptised  April  2,  1679  ;  buried  March  24,  1688. 

John  son  of  Henry  Honnor,  baptised  August  4,  1680;  buried  Odtober  i,  1680. 

Henry  son  of  Henry  Honnor,  baptised  April  30,  1684. 

Henry  son  of  Henry  Honnor,  baptised  April  23,  1685. 

William  son  of  Henry  Honnor,  baptised  September  I,  1687. 

Mary  daughter  of  Henry  Honnor,  baptised  May  10,  1688. 

Robert  son  of  Henry  Honnor,  baptised  March  14,  i(>9i. 

Mary  Honnor  buried  August  12,  1687. 

Henry  Honnor  buried  October  19,  1692. 

Sarah  Honnor  widow  buried  November  1692, 

**  A  maide  at  Henry  Honnors  "  buried  July  24,  1673. 

There  were  two  William  Marshalls  at  this  time.  The  issuer  of  the 
token  was  buried  16  March  1672.  There  are  no  entries  relative  to  his 
wife  or  children,  if  he  had  any,  in  the  registers.  By  his  token  exhibit- 
ing the  lion  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  a  publican  and  occupied  the 
inn  known  as  the  **  Lyon,"  immediately  before,  or  after  Richard  Vea- 
sey,  at  any  rate  between  1651  and  1671. 

Francis  Penn,  the  mercer,  and  John  Penn,  the  tanner,  were  probably 
brothers.  They  were  relatives  of  the  Penns,  of  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  who 
were  the  founders  of  Pensylvania.  There  appear  to  have  been,  at  least, 
two  of  the  name  of  John,  in  Stony  Stratford,  during  the  period  that 
tokens  were  issued,  and  thus  it  is  impossible  to  assign  to  which  the 
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token  belonged.  The  family  stayed  in  the  town  for  several  generations. 

Eliz.  dau.  of  John  Penn,  bap.  Nov.  27,  1625. 

John  Penn,  buried  April  22,  1627. 

John  Penn,  buried  March  24,  1629. 

Gyles  son  oi  John  Penn,  buried  August  17,  1644. 

John  son  of  John  Penn,  baptised  May  9,  1647  ;  buried  November  3,  1652. 

Ester  daughter  of  John  Penn,  baptised  April  15,  1648. 

Mary  daughter  oi  John  Penn,  baptised  January  6,  1649. 

Eliz  daughter  of  Tohn  Penn,  baptised  Odlober  6,  1651. 

Elinor  wfiTe  oi  John  Penn,  buried  Odlober  9,  1656. 

Edward  son  of  John  Penn,  buried  February  28,  1657. 

Jo  son  of  John  Penn,  baptised  March  12,  1660. 

Silvester  son  of  John  Penn,  buried  May  5,  1662. 

John  son  of  John  Penn,  baptised  May  5,  1662. 

Elin  daughter  of  John  Penn,  baptised  Odlober  17,  1663  ;  boned  August  29,  1668. 

Sara  daughter  of  John  Penn,  baptised  August  30,  1666. 

John  son  of  John  Penn,  baptised  September  10,  1667 ;  buried  July  16,  1668. 

Published  Francis  Penn  of  this  parish  and  Grace  Hurslis  of  Bradwell  Odtober  30, 
November  6  and  13,  and  were  married  November  24,  1657. 
Francis  son  of  Francis  Penn,  bom  Dec.  18,  bap.  Jan.  18,  1659;  bur.  June  21, 1676. 
Mary  dau.  of  Francis  Penn,  bom  Nov.  22,  bap.  Dec.  21,  1660;  bur.  Aug.  9,  1666. 
Grace  daughter  of  Francis  Penn,  bap.  May  5,  1663. 
Grrace  wife  of  Francis  Penn,  bur.  May  23,  1667.    ■ 

William  Smith  only  issued  a  halfpenny  token,  and  in  this  case  would 
use  the  farthing  tokens  of  the  other  issuers  of  the  town  for  smaller 
change.     It  is  not  known  what  trade  he  followed. 

John  son  of  William  Smith,  bom  May  3,  bap.  May  21,  1654. 
lliomas  son  of  William  Smith,  bur.  Feb.  9,  1655. 

Jane  daughter  of  William  Smith,  bom  Jan.  13,  bap.  Feb.  7,  1656. 
ane  daughter  of  William  Smith,  bap.  July  8,  1670. 
William  Smith  and  Embree  Ventrus,  mar.  Feb,  7,  1671. 
Mary  daughter  of  William  Smith,  buried  Sep.  13,  1671. 

Richard  Veasey's  burial  is  recorded  i  August  1680.  He  exhibits  a 
lion  on  his  farthing  token. 

Wolverton  Endy  Stony  Stratford, 

The  south  western  portion  of  Stony  Stratford  is  known  as  Wolverton 
St.  Mary's.  This  portion  of  the  town  consists  principally  of  private 
houses,  some  of  which  are  very  good  residences. 

Sixty  years  ago,  there  was  not  a  single  house  on  the  Wolverton  Road 
beyond  the  Independent  chapel.  On  the  site  of  St.  Mary's  schools 
stood  some  old  cottages,  and  these,  with  a  row  on  the  London  Road, 
where  St.  Mary's  Parish  Room  now  stands,  were  the  only  houses  ex- 
cept the  Plough  Inn.  in  Wolverton  End.  The  site  of  St.  Mary's  church 
was  occupied  by  a  cottage,  and  where  the  vicarage  now  stands,  there 
were  a  farm  yard  and  a  pond. 

A  public  foot  path,  joining  the  old  pack-horse  road,  formerly  led 
from  where  St.  Mary's  schools  stand,  to  Old  Bradwell. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  the  increasing  population  in  1 864,  an  ad- 
ditional church  was  eredled,  which  is  known  as 
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Sf.  Mary  the  Virgin^  Wolverton  End. 

This  church  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  built  of  local  stone 
from  designs  furnished  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  r.a.,  and  com- 
prises nave  of  five  bays  with  apsidal  chancel,  north  and  south  aisles, 
with  south  porch,  and  a  bell  turret  containing  two  small  bells. 

In  1886,  the  church  was  decorated  internally  from  designs  furnished 
by  the  local  ecclesiastical  architedl,  Mr.  £.  Swinfen  Harris. 

The  approximate  value  of  the  living  is  £i^T-  and  the  real  net  value 
£i^z  per  annum. 

The  registers  date  for  baptisms,  from  1864,  for  marriages,  1867  ; 
and  for  deaths,  1871,  when  the  cemetery  for  this  church  was 
consecrated. 

Ministers  of  St.  Mary^s^  Wolverton  End. 

H.  HoCKiN,  the  first  nunister  was  instituted  in  1864.    He  was  succeeded  by 
H.  M.  LowsA,  who  was  followed  by 

D.  MCKSNRIS. 

A.  W.  Mountain  was  instituted  in  1872.    He  died ;  and 

Gkoros  Philip  Tesyblyan,  m.a.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  instituted 

in  1885.    At  his  resignation, 
O.  P.  Hbnlkt,  was  instituted  in  1897. 

Calverton  End,  Stony  Stratford. 

In  Calverton  End  there  were  four  houses  opposite  to  where  Mr. 
Hayes  now  lives,  and  a  good  house,  occupied  by  a  lace-buyer,  formerly 
stood  where  now  stands  '*  The  Lindens."  There  was  a  row  of  brick 
cottages,  two  of  which  remain,  and  Mr.  Downing's  forge.  The  only 
houses  on  the  upper  side  of  the  Green  were  those  now  occupied  by 
Miss  Richardson  and  Mr.  E.  Downing ;  the  rest  comprised  fields,  in  which 
stood  what  were  called  '*  the  nine  housen,"  old  cottages  off  the  road. 

The  Royal  Oak  Inn  is  an  old  house,  and  formerly  had  as  neighbour 
another  inn  similarly  named. 

On  the  lower  side  of  the  Green  there  is  only  one  really  old  house  left ; 
now  divided  and  occupied  by  Messrs.  Holtom  and  Holyoake.  It  con- 
tains a  most  curious  and  large  ingle  nook,  evidently  very  old. 
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tHE  parish  of  Calverton  once  included  the  western  portion  of 
Stony  Stratford,  which  was  separated  from  it  by  an  A6t  of 
Parliament.  The  parish  is  divided  into  four  parts,  called 
Calverton  End  (now  a  suburb  of  Stony  Stratford).  Upper 
Weald,  Lower  Weald,  and  Middle  Weald.  At  Middle  Weald  are  sev- 
eral neat  cottages  for  labourers,  in  the  Gothic  style,  eredled  in  groups 
of  three  each,  with  stone-cased  doorways  and  windows.  The  building 
of  these  was  commenced  by  the  late  Hon.  C.  G.  Perceval.  The  other 
cottages,  as  well  as  the  farm  houses  in  the  parish,  are  mostly  mean  in 
appearance  and  covered  with  thatch,  excepting  those  at  Calverton  End. 

From  Upper  Weald  the  views  of  the  surrounding  country  are  varied 
and  beautiful. 

The  parish  of  Calverton,  and  the  western  portion  of  Stony  Stratford 
were  inclosed  in  1782.  By  a  local  government  order  of  25  March  1883, 
the  detatched  part  of  this  parish,  designated  Stratford  Bridge  Meadows, 
was  added  to  Stratford  St.  Giles. 

The  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north-east,  by  Stony  Stratford ;  on  the 
south-east,  by  Shenley  Church  End ;  on  the  south-west,  by  Whaddon 
and  Beachampton;  and  on  the  north-west,  by  the  river  Ouse  and 
Northamptonshire. 

The  village  is  scattered,  and  is  situated  about  i^  miles  south-west 
Irom  Stony  Stratford,  ji  miles  south-west  from  Newport  Pagnell,  and 
6^^  miles  north-west  from  Fenny  Stratford. 

Calverton  is  in  the  petty  sessional  division  of  Stony  Stratford,  union 
of  Potterspury,  rural  deanery  and  arch  deaconry  of  Buckingham,  and 
the  diocese  of  Oxford. 

The  turnpike  road  to  Stony  Stratford  is  identical  with  the  old  Roman 
way  known  as  the  Watling  Street,  and  the  re<5lory  occupies  the  site  of 
a  Roman  camp.  In  making  the  plantations  around  the  redlory,  num- 
erous fragments  of  Roman  pottery,  with  arrow  heads,  and  a  spear, 
were  discovered. 

Gib  Lane,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  wall  of  the  old  manor  house, 
was  formerly  a  portion  of  an  ancient  pack-horse  road  from  Bedford  to 
Aylesbury,  but  now  only  constitutes  a  path  to  Stratford.  This  lane  takes 
its  name  from  the  fa<5l  that  the  gibbet  stood  here,  and  upon  which 
Adam  Barnes,  the  Stony  Stratford  butcher,  hung  until  he  dropped  to 
pieces.  The  site  of  the  gibbet  is  defined  by  a  rude  carving  of  one,  and 
the  date  1693  on  a  large  stone  in  the  gabel  of  the  barn  that  is  built 
into  the  wall  surrounding  the  old  manorial  warren.  During  recent 
years  another  gibbet  has  been  engraved  on  the  same  stonci 
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At  Middle  Weald  there  is  a  chalybeate  spring  called  the  "  Bloody 
Balk,"  which  is  now  filled  in,  and  all  but  forgotten. 
The  limestone  in  the  parish  abounds  with  numerous  fossil  shells. 
The  population  is  550  ;  the  area  1,980  acres. 

Manorial  History  of  Calverton. 

Calvretone  was  surveyed  after  the  Norman  conquest,  in  the  ancient 
Hundred  of  Sigelai,  as  the  land  of  Hugh  de  Bolebec,  and  by  him 
holden  as  the  manor,  taxed  as  ten  hides.  There  were  ten  carucates ; 
in  the  demesne  three  hides,  and  there  were  three  carucates  ;  and  eigh- 
teen villeins,  with  eight  bordars,  had  seven  carucates ;  and  a  ninth 
might  have  been  cultivated.  There  were  nine  servants,  and  one  mill 
of  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  rent ;  pasture  for  five  carucates ; 
altogether  worth,  and  valued  ^lo  ;  and  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  at 
£i2.  This  manor,  Bise,  a  thane  of  king  Edward,  had  holden  ;  and  a 
man  of  queen  Edith  held  two  hides  for  his  manor,  which  he  could  sell. 

After  Hugh  de  Bolebec,  the  grantee  of  the  Conqueror,  Hugh,  his 
son,  succeeded  to  the  possessions  of  this  manor  in  114.8,  whose  suc- 
cessor was  Walter,  in  1 1 86  ;  and  Isabella,  the  heiress  of  the  house  of 
Bolebec,  in  1244,  becoming  the  wife  of  Robert  de  Vere  carl  of  Oxford, 
Hugh  .de  Vere,  his  issue  by  her,  and  the  fourth  earl  of  Oxford, 
is  said  to  have  been  possessed  of  Calverton  between  1244  and  1262  ; 
as  was  likewise  their  son  Robert,  fifth  earl  of  Oxford,  between  that 
year  and  1295;  and  this  estate  descended,  before  1 331,  to  Robert, 
sixth  earl;  then  to  John,  seventh  earl  of  Oxford,  and  was  settled  on 
Maud,  countess  of  Oxford,  his  widow  in  dower ;  at  whose  death  in 
1 366  it  passed,  in  or  before  1 370,  to  Thomas,  eighth  earl  of  Oxford  ;  and 
in  1393,  was  possessed  by  Robert,  ninth  earl  of  Oxford  and  duke  of 
Ireland,  and  was  the  dower  of  Philippa  duchess  of  Ireland  in  1396.  In 
1400,  ihis  manor  descended  to  Aubrey,  or  Alberic  de  Vere,  tenth  earl 
of  Oxford  ;  and  at  his  attainder,  in  1461,  came  to  the  crown.  In  148 1, 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  king's  son,  Richard  Plantagenet,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  iii. ;  and  upon  his  death,  in  Bosworth 
Field,  this  manor  was,  by  Edward  iv.,  restored  to  Robert,  eleventh 
earl  of  Oxford ;  and  from  whom  it  descended  to  John,  the  twelfth 
earl ;  but  on  his  attainder,  again  reverted  to  the  crown.  John,  thir- 
teenth earl  of  Oxford,  being  restored  to  his  honours  and  estates  by 
Henry  vii ,  held  the  same  until  his  decease,  in  1 5 1 2  ;  when  he  was 
succeeded,  inter  alia,  in  the  possession  of  this  manor,  by  John,  four- 
teenth earl  of  Oxford  ;  at  whose  death,  in  1526,  Dorothy,  his  sister  and 
co-heir,  carried  this  estate  in  marriage  to  John  Neville  Lord  Latimer ; 
whose  eldest  daughter  and  co-heir  brought  the  same  (with  Stony  Strat- 
ford manor)  by  her  marriage  to  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, who  died  in  1583.  Henry,  ninth  earl  of  Northumberland,  in 
1 61 6,  sold  the  estate  to  Sir  Thomas  Benet,  knight,  citizen  of  London, 
who  held  his  first  court-leet  and  court-baron  here  in  1617  ;  and  this 
estate  descended  by  his  co-heiresses,  Grace  and  Frances,  daughters 
of  Simon  Benet,  to  John  Benet  of  Abington,  in  Cambridgeshire,  an^ 
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James  Cecil,  earl  of  Salisbury,  to  whom  they  were  respectively  married  ; 
and  on  the  failure  of  the  issue  of  the  elder  sister,  became  vested  in  the 
earl  of  Salisbury.  This  Mrs.  Grace  Benet,  widow  of  Simon  Benet,  and 
mother  of  Mrs.  Benet  of  Abington  and  countess  of  Salisbury,  is  stated 
to  have  been  most  cruelly  murdered  in  the  mansion  at  Calverton  ;  for 
to  use  the  words  of  Cole,  *'  being  a  miserable,  covetous,  and  wretched 
person,  she  lived  by  herself  in  the  old  house  at  Calverton ;  and,  being 
supposed  to  have  great  store  of  money  by  her,  tempted  Adam  Barnes, 
a  butcher  of  Stony  Stratford,  to  get  artfully  into  the  house ;  and  there 
being  nobody  to  assist  her,  or  call  for  help,  barbarously  murdered  her, 
in  1693  ;  for  which  he  was  afterwards  executed." 

The  family  of  Benet  were  considerable  benefactors  to  this  parish ; 
and  amongst  them,  was  the  unfortunate  lady  above  mentioned ;  by 
whose  husband,  Simon  Benet,  the  porch  of  the  manor  house  was  erected 
during  the  Commonwealth,  the  initials  of  his  name,  **  s.  b.  1659,"  being 
over  the  door.  The  manor  house  was  built  by  the  Pigotts.  It  is  an 
interesting  old  structure  of  stone,  with  projedling  gables,  and  mullioned 
windows,  and  is  now  occupied  as  a  farm  house.  The  place  is  still  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  stone  wall  enclosing  upwards  of  four  acres,  which  is 
known  as  the  Warren. 

The  estates  descended  from  James,  earl  of  Salisbury,  to  the  Hon. 
James  Brownlow  William  Gascoigne  Cecil,  marquess  of  Salisbury ;  and 
was  transferred  by  purchase,  to  Robert  John,  lord  Carington,  the  earl 
Egmont,  and  Mr.  Oliver  of  Stony  Stratford.  The  present  principal 
landed  proprietors  are  lord  Carington  and  the  earl  Egmont. 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  Calverton. 

The  redtory,  which  was  always  appendant  to  the  manor,  whose  lords 
were  its  patrons,  was,  according  to  a  Terrier  signed  by  John  Mansell, 
redlor,  in  1639,  described  to  have  consisted  of  "  the  parsonage  house, 
three  barns  ancl  a  stable,  two  closes  near  the  house,  half  an  acre  in  the 
Mill  Meadow,  an  acre  in  Bridge  Meadow,  half  an  acre  more  there,  one 
head  ley  on  Calvercroft,  three  leys  at  Weedeford  ;  in  the  Middle  Field, 
nine  acres  and  ten  lands  ;  in  Blaken  Field,  eleven  acres  twenty-three 
lands  and  two  roods ;  in  Street  Field,  seven  acres  twenty-three 
lands  one  rood  and  a  foreshooter." 

During  the  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  John  Knight,  who  died  rector 
in  1 66 1,  the  chapelr}'  of  St.  Giles,  of  Stony  Stratford,  which  with  all 
the  west  side  of  that  township,  had  been  previously  included  in  the 
bounds  and  perambulations,  was  dissevered  from  Calverton. 

The  value  of  the  redlory,  in  1538,  was  returned  at  £26  is,  i  id. ;  and 
subsequently,  the  glebe  land  was  estimated  at  ;^2o  per  annum.  The 
great  tithes  let  for  ;^i2o  per  annum,  during  several  years,  seldom  ex- 
ceeded ;^io  per  annum  more  ;  so  that  the  whole,  with  the  small  tithes, 
amounted  only  to  about  £\(io  per  annum.  The  present  value  is  ;^370 
per  annum. 

Under  an  inclosure  A<51,  in  1782,  an  allotment  of  about  380  acres 
was  made  to  the  recftor  for  his  glebe, 
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Rectors  of  Calvetion. 

Richard  occurs  in  1 182. 

WiLLiAJC  DS  Lysu&xs,  presented  in  1233,  by  IsabeUa  Countess  of  Oxford. 

Hi  LIAS  DE  Bello-Campo. 

William  dk  Pirby,  Canon  of  York,  died  1299. 

John  de  Falshaw,  presented  10  May  1299,  by  Sir  Hugh  Vere,  knight. 

John  Gore,  presented  December  1348,  by  John  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford.  He  exchanged 

for  Penlow,  in  Essex,  with 
Henry  de  Undell,  2  August  135 1,  who  exchanged  with 
Simon  de  Brantingham,  8  December  1354.    He  died  and  was  succeeded  by 
Roger  de  Chesterfield,  presented  18  February  1361,  by  Thomas  de  Vere,  Earl 

of  Oxford.    He  died  in  1377. 
William  Brown,  presented  25  August  1377,  by  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere,  knight. 
Robert  Beaufans,  admitted  14  June  1425,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Duke  of 

Exeter.    He  exchanged  for  Alcester,  in  Warwickshire,  with 

John  Timms,  ii  Noyember  1435. 
ohn  Walter,  resigned  1461. 
William  Berkeley,  presented  20  January  1461,  by  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere,  knight. 
Gilbert  Rsye  died  1465, 
John  Somervillf.,  presented  22  November  1465,  by  Sir  Thomas  Cobham,  knight. 

He  died ;  and 
Edmund  Chadsrton  was  instituted  14  August  1483,  on  the  king's  presentation. 

He  resigned  it  in  the  next  year ;  to 
Edmund  Cholterton  instituted  27  February  1484,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir 

Thomas  Bryan,  knight.    He  died ;  and 
Aleynb  Betune,  ll.d.,  was  instituted  25  November  15 14,  on  the  presentation  of 

Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk.     He  died ;  and 
John  Lancaster  was  instituted  7  December  1526,  on  the  presentation  of  Anne  de 

Vere,  Countess  of  Oxford.    He  died ;  and 
Richard  Prank  was  instituted  21  April  1541.    He  had  been  previously  redtor  of 

Aston  Sandford.    He  died. 
John  Redmayne  was  instituted  8  April  1548.    He  was  the  first  master  of  Trinity 

College,  Cambridge.    He  was  succeeded  by 
William  Binnesley,  ll.d.,  instituted  20  January  1549.     At  his  resignation,  he 

was  succeeded  by 
John  Milner,  instituted  20  December  1558,  on  the  presentation  of  Giles  Isham  and 

Marmaduke  Cleaver. 
Anthony  Rush,  m.a.,  instituted  21  June  1566,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  Robert 

Wingfield,  knight. 
Matthew  Pioott  instituted  15  June  1577,  on  the  presentation  of  Thomas  Pigott. 

He  was  buried  at  Beachampton,  of  which  church  he  was  also  redtor ;  and  was 

succeeded  by 
Henry  House,  m.a.,  instituted  22  November  1598,  on  the  presentation  of  Henry 

Percy  Earl  of  Northumberland.    He  died  and  his  successor  was 
Francis  Dalton,  s.t.p.,  instituted  6  November  1600,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir 

Charles  Percy,  knight.    He  resigned. 
Humphrey  Ailworth,  b.d.,  was  instituted  16  April  1604,  on  the  presentation  of 

Jane  Medcalf.    He  resigned  ;  and 
John  Manssll,  was  instituted  7  August  1609,  on  the  presentation  of  Samuel  Man- 

sell.    He  was  buried  here  19  October  1640. 
John  Knight  presented  by  the  king,  in  the  minority  of  Simon  Benet,  4  December 

1640.     He  was  buried  here  11  August  1661  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
William  Carpenter  or  Carpender,  m.a.,  instituted  11  September  1661,  on  the 

presentation  of  Simon  Benet.    He  died  and  was  buried  here. 
John  Taylour,  m.a.,  instituted  18  February  17 11,  on  the  presentation  of  John 

Benet.    He  was  buried  here. 
George  Coppin,  m.a.,  instituted  i  November  1727,  on  the  presentation  of  James 

Earl  of  Salisbury.    He  was  succeeded  by 
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Edward  Hammond,  m.a.,  instituted  s;  May  1735  »^  uidncSled  30  May,  on  the 
presentation  of  James,  Earl  of  Salisbury.    He  was  succeeded  by 

JONATHAN  Bmogs,  M.A.,  instituted  1763.    He  was  succeeded  by 
OHN  HsY,  D.D.,  presented  10  November  1780,  by  the  Right  Hon.  James,  Earl  of 

Salisbury.    He  also  held  the  re^ory  of  Passenham  by  dispensation  dated  in 

Odtober  1780;  and  on  his  cession,  was  succeeded  by 
Geo&ge  BUTLE&,  D.D.,  induced  8  August  1814,  on  the  presenUtion  of  the  Right 

Hon.  Charles  Greorge  Lord  Arden.    He  resigned  the  rectory  in  182 1 ;  and  was 

succeeded  by 
The  Hon.  Charles  George  Perceval,  m.a.,  instituted  2  Tanuaiy  1821  on  the 

presentation  of  his  father,  thelate  Lord  Arden.    He  married,  at  Shenley,  in  1829, 

Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Primatt  Knapp,  re<5lor  of  Shenley,  who  died  in  1832 

leaving  two  children ;  Richard  Perceval,  who  died  in  1833,  an  infant ;  and  a 

daughter,  Mary,  surviving.    He  was  followed  by 
WiLLL^M  Pitt  Trevelyan,  at  whose  resignation, 
George  Edward  Willes,  b.a.,  was  instituted  in  188 1. 

All  Saints  Churchy  Calvtrton. 

The  church  was  rebuilt  on  almost  the  same  foundation,  in  1 8 1 8,  by 
lord  Arden,  and  the  rev.  Dr.  Butler,  the  then  patron  and  re<flor ;  but 
it  was  subsequently  improved,  and  the  windows  were  filled  with  stained 
glasst  both  ancient  and  modem,  of  the  finest  colours  and  workmanship, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Charles  George  Percival,  recSlor. 
The  edifice,  which  stands  in  an  elevated  situation,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  highway  leading  to  Stony  Stratford,  is  in  the  Early  English 
style,  and  its  component  parts  are  a  west  tower,  nave,  south  aisle  and 
porch,  chancel,  baptistry,  and  vestry.  The  tower  is  square  and  massive, 
with  a  circular  stair-turret  at  the  north-west  angle ;  and  it  contains  five 
bells,  inscribed : 

First:  W  A  J  TAYLOR  CHURCH  CLOCK  &  CHIME  MAKERS  FECIT  1822 

Second :  TAYLOR  FOUNDER  OXFORD  1822,  and  two  sixpences  ii&erted. 

Third:  1822. 

Fourth:  Blank. 

Fifth  :  THIS  PEAL  WAS  RECAST  BY  W  A  J  TAYLOR  OXFORD  NOVr 
20  1822.  This  bell  has  three  five-shilling  pieces  inserted  after  the  inscrip- 
tion, and  its  weight  is  1 7  cwt. 

The  roofs  are  covered  with  slate,  and  finished  with  ornamental  ridge 
tiles ;  the  aisle  has  a  traceried  parapet  with  gurgoyles  ;  the  baptistry 
displays  handsome  crocketted  pinnacles,  with  the  symbols  of  St.  Mat- 
thew on  the  south  side  and  the  symbol  of  St.  John  on  the  east ;  the 
gable  front  of  the  porch  is  embellished  with  a  canopied  niche,  a  Stone 
cross,  and  two  o<5tagonal  pinnacles,  having  conical  tops,  terminating 
in  flowered  finials ;  the  outer  gates  of  the  porch  are  of  iron,  and  are 
highly  ornamented ;  and  within  the  porch  is  a  pointed  arch,  opening 
into  the  aisle.  The  west  door,  in  the  tower,  is  under  a  semicircular 
arch,  resting  on  two  short  Norman  columns.  In  the  interior,  the  nave 
and  aisle  are  divided  by  three  pointed  arches,  with  octagon  pillars. 
These  pillars  are  the  only  remaining  parts  of  the  old  church.  The 
roofs  are  of  oak,  with  carved  corbals  in  wood  and  stone,  representing 
ang^els,  foliage,  birds,  etc.    The  tow^r  arch  is  circular^  and  the  chance) 
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arch  19  a  fine  pointed  one,  with  clustered  columns.  The  nave  and  aisle 
are  of  fine  white  stone,  and  seated  with  open  oak  benches.  The  three 
windows  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  of  three  lights  each,  are  filled 
with  stained  glass.  The  easternmost  window  contains  the  figures  and 
names  in  Latin,  of  Saints  Simon,  Cecilia,  Fides,  Michael,  Stephen,  and 
MaiT  Magdalene ;  the  centre  window  exhibits  the  effigies  of  Saints 
Roch,  George,  Mary  the  Virgin,  Edmund,  Margaret,  and  Augustine ; 
and  the  figures  in  the  window  on  the  west  side  of  the  centre  one  re- 
present Saints  John,  Anna,  Phillip,  Thaddeus,  Agnes,  and  Matthias. 
The  aisle  is  lighted  by  five  windows,  alt  of  stained  glass,  charged  with 
effigies  of  St.  Catherine,  St.  Ethelreda,  and  the  four  Evangelists.  The 
west  window  exhibits  four  medallions  of  Christ ;  walking  on  the  sea, 
healing  Bartimens,  disputing  with  the  doctors,  and  in  the  house  of 
Mary  and  Martha. 


Cf  go'  c^sritt  {irag  tax  tljt  amAts  of  |o^  Itobgi  &  |D^n  ^ie  ingfc  Vjjt  b)\pt\it 
|ii^  ittttd  t^c  iq  bas  of  ^obimbn  Ibt  get  of  a'  lodr  imb'ttx  anb  |o^ 
btcniA  S'       trag  of      s'  qh  of  o'  loitr  ntV      o'  hi^ast  Eonll  i^n  fiane  mtu. 


The  panels  of  the  pulpit  are  filled  with  the  effigies  of  Saints  Peter, 
Paul,  Barnabas,  and  John  the  Baptist. 

The  chancel  is  lighted  by  three  windows,  that  in  the  east  end  being 
of  three  lights,  contain  ligures  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
representations  of  the  crucifixion,  entombment,  and  resurrection.  In 
the  south  window  are  Saints  Thomas  and  Andrew ;  in  the  north  one 
Saints  Bartholomew  and  James.  The  floor  of  the  chancel  is  laid  with 
Minton  tiles  in  mosaic  pattern,  with  a  tesselated  border;  those  within 
th«  communion  rails  are  encaustic.     The  four  corbals  of  the  ceiline 
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are  carved  angels  bearing  scrolls  inscribed  in  gold  and  blue  letters, 
with  appropriate  mottoes.  The  walls  of  the  chancel  are  wainscotted 
with  oak  to  the  height  of  about  six  feet;  the  remainder  is  covered 
with  incisced  stucco,  painted  in  polychrome.  The  reredos  is  of  Caen 
stone,  elegantly  carved,  and  decorated  with  mosaics  depicting  the  ador- 
ation of  the  Magi.  The  oak  stalls  are  tastefuliy  carved.  The  baptistry 
is  entered  from  the  aisle  beneath  a  richly  carved  pointed  arch.  The 
font  is  of  Caen  stone  and  stands  in  the  tower.  The  window  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  baptistry  contains  a  beautiful  representation,  in  stained 
glass,  of  the  Nativity  ;  and  in  the  east  wall  is  a  circular  window  filled 
with  angels  bearing  musical  instruments.  A  handsome  pointed  door- 
way on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  leads  to  the  vestry.  In  the 
chancel  is  a  neat  mural  tablet  of  marble  in  memory  of  Mary,  wife  of 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  C.  G.  Percival.  rector  of  this  parish,  and  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Primatt  Knapp,  rector  of  Shenley,  who  died  in  i8j2,  aged 
ly  years. 

The  only  ancient  sepulchral  slab,  with  brasses,  retained  from  the  old 
church  is  in  the  floor  near  the  entrance  to  the  baptistry,  from  the  aisle. 
It  is  rather  curious,  having  evidently  been  engraved  prior  to  the  death 
of  the  wife,  though  inscribed  to  her  memory  as  well  as  to  that  of  the 
husband  ;  the  date  and  age  in  her  case  having  been  left  blank. 

77ii  Old  Church  of  Calverton. 

Theold  church,  which  was 
dedicated  to  Allhallows,  coa- 
sisted  of  a  nave  and  chancel ; 
and  on  the  south  side  stood 
a  low  embattled  tower,  in 
which  were  five  bells.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  nave 
was  a  small  aisle,  with  leaded 
roof,  the  entrance  to  which 
was  through  a  neat  porch 
havingatiled  roof.  On  each 
side  of  the  chancel  were  two 
THE  OLD  cHi'RCH,  CALVRRToN.  lancct-shapcd  windows,  with 

stone  mullions  and  tracery; 
and  a  larger  one  on  the  east  end.  The  entrance  door  to  the  chancel 
was  also  on  the  south  side.  Between  the  nave  and  the  aisle  were  three 
pointed  arches,  resting  on  two  octagon  pillars,  with  square  bases,  and  two 
demi  pillars  at  the  east  and  west  ends.  There  were  few  ancient  mon- 
uments or  slabs,  excepting  a  portion  of  one  large  stone,  with  the 
marks  of  two  figures,  and  a  smaller  one  between  them,  besides  the 
brass  above  alluded  to. 

The  Rtctory  Hi.  use,  Calverlon. 

The  parsonage  house  was  handsomely  rebuilt  in  1820,  by  Charles 
George,    lord    Arden,    the    patron,    and    is  a  good    brick   1 
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situated  in  about  nine  acres  of  tastefully  arranged  grounds,  the  site 
of  a  Roman  encampment,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  church. 

Calvtrion  Almshouses. 

Near  the  church  are  six  neat  almshouses,  built  in  1830,  for  six  poor 
men  and  women,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Charles  George  Percival,  on 
ground  granted  by  the  late  Lord  Carington,  for  the  poor  of  the  parishes 
of  Calverton  and  Beachampton.  A  stone  in  the  west  end  of  the  build- 
ing, is  inscribed,  **  Deo  ac  Pauperibus." 

Charities  of  Calverton. 

For  the  bequests  of  Sir  Simon  Benet  and  Symon  Benet,  seethe  char- 
ities of  Stony  Stratford  at  page  390. 

The  rent  of  7  acres  32  poles  of  land,  left  by  an  unknown  donor  is 
applied  for  charitable  purposes ;  and  there  are  also  a  few  cottages  be- 
longing to  this  charity. 

Ambrose  Benet,  in  1630,  left  a  rent-charge  of  twenty  shillings  a-year 
to  the  poor  of  Calverton,  issuant  out  of  the  manor  of  Rotherhithe,  in 
Surrey. 

In  1652  William  Elmer,  died  at  Beachampton,  by  his  will  left  about 
sixty  acres  of  land,  with  a  farm  house,  &c.,  the  rents  and  profits  to  be 
given  in  money  and  cloth  to  eight  poor  men  and  eight  poor  women, 
viz.,  three  men  and  three  women  of  Beachampton  :  one  man  and  one 
woman  each  of  Maids*  Morton,  Nash,  and  Calverton  ;  and  two  men 
and  two  women  of  Whaddon. 
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tHE  township  of  Shenley  Church  End  constitutes  a  scattered 
village  and  a  parish  of  1,662  acres,  in  the  Newport  Hundreds  ; 
but  the  hamlet  of  Shenley  Brook  End,  of  1,606  acres  is  in  the 
Cottesloe  Hundreds. 

The  village  of  Shenley  Church  End  is  small  and  pleasantly  seated  in 
a  well  wooded  distri<5l,  and  is  distant  3^  miles  north-west  from  Fenny 
Stratford  ;  3i  miles  south-east  from  Stony  Stratford ;  and  6  miles  south- 
west by  south  from  Newport  Pagnell. 

Shenley  Brook  End  is  a  scattered  hamlet  about  one  mile  southward. 

The  township  is  in  the  union  and  county  court  distiidl  of  Newport 
Pagnell ;  petty  sessional  division  of  Stony  Stratford  ;  rural  deanery  and 
arch-deaconry  of  Buckingham  ;  and  diocese  of  Oxford. 

The  entire  parish  has  a  population  of  499,  who  are  mostly  employed 
in  agricultural  pursuits. 

There  is  some  reason  to  conjecture,  that  the  Romans  had  a  station 
in  this  place,  and  in  several  other  places  along  the  line  of  their  great 
road,  the  Waiting  Street.  Rather  extensive  earth  works  are  very  man- 
ifest in  d  field  now  called  Toothill,  in  this  parish,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  line  of  this  old  road,  which,  from  their  construdlion  and  quad- 
rangular form,  appear  to  have  been  a  work  of  this  people.  Three  sides 
of  an  encampment  are  yet  perfedl ;  and,  from  the  width  and  depth  of 
the  ditch,  and  height  of  the  embankment,  it  was  apparently  a  post  of 
considerable  strength.  The  other  side  was  probably  levelled  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  old  manor  house,  which  stood  within  the  encampment 
the  last  remains  of  which  were  pulled  down  in  1774,  by  Matthew 
Knapp,  then  lord  of  the  manor.  Adjoining  these  earthworks  is 
a  small  wooded  eminence,  entirely  moated  round,  and  surrounded  by 
water.  The  Rev.  Primatt  Knapp,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Matthew, 
built  a  rural  cottage  on  this  wooded  island  ;  placed  a  draw-bridge  across 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  moat :  and  cut  walks  through  the  wood.  At 
that  time  there  were  found  many  small  stone  tiles,  having  perforations 
in  them  for  pegs  ;  and  some  small  thin  brass  coins,  having  the  word, 
*•  Nuremburg  "  upon  them.* 

In  a  direct  line  with  this  there  is  another  moated  situation,  at  the  end  of 
Shenley  Wood,  occupied  by  a  farm  house ;  and  before  the  wood  was 
planted,  this  was  visible  from  the  moat ;  and  again  visible  from  another 
similar  situation,  at  Tattenhoe ;  and  there  is  also  in  a  line  with  the 
latter,  adjoining  the  hedge  that  bounds  Bletchley  Field,  another  small 
moated  site.     AH  these  were  obviously  in  communication  with  each 

*  These  are  known  as  Nuremberg  Counters  and  are  frequently  found  at  Olney, 
Lav^ndon,  and  Cliflon  Keynes. 
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Other :  and  perhaps,  stations  capable  of  mutual  support,  and  places 
from  which  the  surrounding  country  could  be  watched ;  in  all  proba- 
bility, they  communicated  with  another  at,  or  near,  Bletchley.  and  with 
the  Roman  Station  at  Fenny  Stratford  ;  and  by  which  all  that  part  of 
Watling  Street  might  have  been  defended  from  attack. 

Manorial  History  of  ShenUy, 

Before  the  conquest,  this  extensive  parish,  containing  at  the  least 
three  manors,  besides  other  lands,  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  in  the 
possession  of  Burchard,  a  thane,  and  steward  to  Edward  the  Confessor; 
and,  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  is  described  in  that  record  as 
having  been  given  by  the  new  sovereign  to  his  followers,  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions  :  Hugh  the  earl  held  the  principal  manor,  described 
in  Sigelai  Hundred,  as  holden  under  him  by  a  subfeudatory  tenent, 
named  also  Hugh,  who  was  taxed  for  it  as  two  hides.  There  were  ten 
canicates  of  land.  In  the  demesne  were  three  ;  and  five  villeins  with 
six  servants  had  five  carucates,and  two  more  might  have  been  cultivated. 
Five  carucates  of  pasture  ;  and  wood  for  fifty  hogs.  It  was  and  had 
been  worth  one  hundred  shillings;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  £t. 
This  manor,  Burchard,  king  Edward's  hurscarle,  had  formerly  holden, 
with  power  to  sell  it. 

There  was  also  another  manor,  holden  by  the  same  Hugh,  of  the 
earl,  as  five  hides,  in  which  there  were  five  carucates ;  four  carucates 
were  cultivated  and  a  fifth  might  have  been  added.  Here  were  eight 
villeins;  five  carucates  of  pastures;  wood  for  fifty  hogs,  altogether 
valued  at  £^  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Edward,  at  £^,  This  manor  had  also 
belonged  to  Burchard,  Edward's  thane. 

This  earl  .Hugh  was  Hugh  Lupus,  earl  of  Chester:  and  the  distinction 
between  Shenley  Church  End  and  Brook  End,  was  even  then  recog- 
nised ;  the  former  being  computed  at  two  hides,  and  the  latter  at  five 
hides;  and  Hugh,  the  subfeudatory  of  the  earl  of  Chester,  was  probably 
the  ancestor  of  William  de  Mansel,  who  is  subsequently  traced  in  pos- 
session of  these  manors,  in  the  time  of  king  John,  holden  under  the 
honour  of  Chester,  but  this  can  only  be  a  matter  of  inference  or  con- 
je<5lure  ;  for,  as  relates  to  this  honour,  the  connedling  link  of  the  chain, 
which  the  Liber  Niger  might  have  supplied,  is  altogether  wanting, 
Hugh  Kevelioc,  earl  of  Chester,  in  the  time  of  Henry  ii.,  having 
negle<5led  or  refused  to  make  any  return  of  the  knight's  fees  then  holden 
by  him.  This  earl  Hugh,  was  the  father  of  Roger  Beauchamp,  to  whom 
the  barony  of  Bedford  had  been  given  by  William  Rufus  ;  and  on  failure 
of  whose  male  issue,  in  1277,  their  demesnes  here  are  presumed  to  have 
come  to  the  Mowbrays. 

The  Mansels,  if  Browne  Willis  be  corredl,  continued  in  possession  of 
this  estate  until  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  in. ;  but  appear  to  have 
alienated  it  to  the  family  of  Vache,  before  or  at  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  i. 

Thomas  le  Mansel,  the  son  of  William  before  mentioned,  held  Shenley 
according  to  the  Testa  de  Nevil,  one  knight's  fee,  in  capiie^  of  the 
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countess  of  Arundel ;  but,  having  taken  part  with  the  rebellious  barons 
against  Henry  iii.,  his  lands  were  thereupon  possessed  by  the  king,  and 
bestowed  upon  William  de  Ayette,  one  of  his  more  faithful  adherents, 
and  the  two  daughters  of  Thomas  le  Mansel  were  thus  deprived  of  their 
inheritance  ;  but  Richard  de  la  Vache,  who  had  married  Matilda,  one 
of  those  co-heiresses  (Alice,  the  other  daughter,  being  married  to  Robert 
de  Verdun),  was,  under  the  Didtum  de  Kenilworth,  permitted  to  redeem 
Shenley,  and  then  held  it  in  capite,  as  of  the  earl  of  Arundel  and  honour 
of  Chester  paying  one  mark  to  the  king  annually.  And  the  said  Richard 
de  la  Vache,  was  then  also  patron  of  the  church ;  to  which  William  le 
Mansel,  his  ancestor,  had  presented  his  clerk,  in  the  reign  of  John. 

In  1275,  it  was  returned,  that  Sir  John  de  Grey,  lord  of  Bletchley 
and  Water  Eaton,  had  possessed  the  manor  of  Shenley,  and  committed 
great  waste  and  damage  there.  But  he  did  not  long  retain  it ;  for  it 
appears,  by  another  inquisition,  about  three  years  afterwards,  that 
Richard  de  la  Vache  then  held  it  in  capite,  as  the  earl  of  Arundel,  of  the 
Honour  of  Chester,  paying  one  mark  to  the  kingannually.  Before  1285 
a  partition  was  made  of  the  lands  of  the  Mansels  ;  and  Richard,  son 
of  Richard  de  la  Vache  and  Mabell  his  wife,  and  Robert  de  Verdun, 
and  Alice  his  wife,  were  summoned  by  Quo  Waranto,  to  answer  to  the 
lord  the  king  touching  their  claim  to  view  of  frankpledge  and  weyf  of 
their  tenants  in  the  manor  of  Shenley,  pertaining  to  the  crown,  without 
special  license  for  the  same. 

Richard  and  Mabell,  and  Robert  and  Alice,  appeared  by  their 
Attorney,  and  pleaded,  that  the  whole  vill  was  of  their  fee,  excepting  a 
small  portion  belonging  to  Thomas  Fitz  Eustace,  which  is  geldable  ; 
and  say,  that  part  of  these  lands  is  holden  by  view  of  the  king's  bailiff; 
and  that  they  pay  to  the  said  bailiff,  one  mark  annually;  and  as  to  view 
of  frankpledge,  that  they  have  no  gallows,  tumbrell,  pillory,  nor  other 
judicialia ;  and  call  to  witness,  Gilbert  de  Boyville,  the  sheriff,  then 
present,  to  testify  the  same.  Gilbert  de  Thornton  followed,  and  stated, 
that  one  mark  was  annually  paid  for  the  same. 

Sir  Richard  de  la  Vache  is  said  to  have  died  possessed  of  this  manor 
in  1366.  He  seems  to  have  survived  his  grant  of  free  warren  only 
about  three  years,  and  was  a  knight  of  the  garter.  He  was  succeeded 
in  this  estate  by  Philip,  his  son  and  heir,  who  presented  to  the  church 
in  1377;  ^^^  ^^  '386,  was  a  representative  in  Parliament  for  this 
county.  He  died  in  1407  ;  and  his  will  was  proved  in  Odtober  of  that 
year.  He  left  issue  an  only  daughter,  either  Blanche  or  Margaret,  who, 
being  married  to  Richard  lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  carried  the  manor  and 
advowson  of  Shenley,  and  the  manor  of  Vache,  in  Chalfont  St.  Giles, 
into  that  noble  family.  Richard,  lord  Grey,  had  signalised  himself  in 
the  French  Wars,  and  died  at  Water  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Bletchley, 
in  August  1442,  leaving  Reginald,  his  son  and  heir,  then  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  He  was  buried  in  Bletchley  church,  which  he  had  nearly 
rebuilt.  Margaret  his  wife,  surviving  him,  was  married,  secondly,  to 
Thomas  de  Grey,  younger  son  of  lord  Grey  of  Riithyn  ;  and  was,  in 
1 460,  lord  Grey  of  Rugemont,  to  whom  she  c  arried  this  manor,  and 
tb^  advowson  of  Shenley;  and  died  1452,  leaving  William  de  Grey, 
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her  son  and  heir,  19  years  old. 

Willis  presumed,  that  on  the  marriage  of  Margaret  de  la  Vache  with 
Richard,  lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  a  fine  had  been  passed,  by  which  this 
manor  and  advowson  were  settled  on  the  right  heirs  of  the  said  lord, 
in  default  of  issue  by  his  wife ;  and  John,  lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  who 
presented  to  the  church  in  1484,  having,  at  his  death,  in  1505,  left  a 
son  Edmund,  lord  Grey ;  the  latter,  and  Dame  Florence  his  wife,  as 
appears  by  a  fine  in  Michaelmas  Term,  in  the  same  year,  sold  this  estate 
to  Sir  Giles  Daubigny,  knight ;  who  however,  did  not  long  possess  it,  but 
granted  the  advowson  to  Mr.  Dennis,  who  presented  to  the  church  in 
1508 ;  but,  before  the  year  1515,  it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Sergeant  Pigott,  of  Whaddon  Hall,  by  inheritance  from  hismother,  the 
female  heir  of  the  family  of  Giffard,  keepers  of  the  chase. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Pigott,  who  had  probably  purchased  the  other  moiety 
of  Shenley,  died  possessed  of  the  whole  manor  and  advowson  25  Feb- 
ruary 1519,  having  conveyed  the  fee  to  trustees,  for  the  uses  of  his  will; 
the  inquisition,  after  his  death,  reciting  the  demise  of  this  manor  to 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  for  life  ;  and  remainder  to  his  second  son,  Francis 
Pigott.  She  survived  until  1541,  when,  under  the  above  entail,  Francis 
Pigott  succeeded  to  this  manor ;  but,  m  the  same  year,  he  conveyed  the 
manors  of  Over  Shenley  and  Nether  Shenley,  and  the  site  of  the  priory 
of  Snelshall,  to  the  crown,  on  a  forced  exchange  for  Chicksand  priory, 
in  Bedfordshire,  and  lands  at  Kettering ;  and  this  manor  continued  to 
the  crown  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  vi.,  and  queen  Mary,  and  the 
four  first  years  of  her  successor,  Elizabeth  ;  who  in  the  fifth  of  her  reign 
in  consideration  of  ;^8os/9/5  granted  the  estate,  by  patent,  to  Edmund 
Ashfield,  and  Eleanor  his  wife,  in  fee,  to  hold  by  a  twentieth  part  of  a 
knight's  fee  describing  it  as  "heretofore  the  possessions  of  Francis 
Pigott,  Esq.,  and  consisting  of  the  manors  of  Over  and  Nether  Shenley, 
with  the  advowson  of  the  church,  and  divers  rents  and  appurtenances." 

Sir  Edmund  Ashfield  died  possessed  of  this  manor  about  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  Cecily,  wife  to  Sir 
John  Fortescue  of  Salden,  knight,  master  of  the  ^reat  wardrobe,  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  James  i.,  who,  in  her  right,  became  the 
lord  of  Shenley.  He  died  in  December  1607,  and  was  succeeded  in 
this  manor  by  his  second  son,  Sir  Francis  Fortescue,  k.b.,  Sir  William 
his  eldest  son,  having  died  in  his  lifetime.  Sir  Francis  held  this  estate 
until  his  death,  in  January  1623  ;  when  John  Fortescue,  his  eldest  son 
succeeded  him.  He  was  created  a  baronet ;  but  died,  without  male 
issue,  in  1683. 

On  his  death.  Broom  Whorwood,  who  had  married  his  daughter, 
became  possessed  of  these  manors,  and  about  ten  years  afterwards, 
contracted  for  the  sale  of  them  to  William  Simpson,  who  resided 
here  ;  but  this  contra<5l  was  not  carried  into  effe<5l ;  whereupon  these 
manors,  with  the  advowson,  were  sold  to  John  Knapp,  citizen  and 
drysalter,  of  London,  who  also  became  the  purchaser  of  Little  Linford 
manor.  He  died ;  and  John  Knapp,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  him 
in  his  possessions,  and  died  possessed  thereof. 

Matthew  Knapp,  his  eldest  son,  was  the  next  owner.     He  died  ii^ 
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possession  of  these  manors  in  1778,  leaving  only  two  daughters  ;  where- 
upon his  nephew,  Nathaniel  Matthew  Knapp,  eldest  son  of  his  next 
brother,  succeeded  to  his  manors  of  Linford  and  Shenley ;  but  died 
unmarried  in  1795. 

The  Rev.  Primatt  Knapp,  b.a.,  redlor  of  Shenley,  succeeded  to  his 
inheritance,  and  was  lord  of  the  manors  of  Over  and  Nether  Shenley 
in  1820. 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  Shenley. 

In  the  time  of  William  Rufus,  Hugh,  earl  of  Chester,  gave  the  tithes 
of  Shenley  to  the  monastery  of  Utica,  in  Normandy.  The  glebe  land 
of  Shenley  comprise  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  Brook  End,  and 
about  sixty-four  in  Church  End ;  the  whole  estate  being  now  united, 
although  anciently  in  two  divisions,  denominated  the  manors  of  Nether 
Shenley  and  Shenley  Mansel.  Shenley  Church  End  has  been  con- 
stantly reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  Newport  Hundred,  and  Shenley 
Brook  End  to  the  Hundred  of  Cottesloe.  The  latter  was  enclosed  by 
Adl  of  Parliament,  in  1752,  but  Church  End  is  a  very  ancient  enclos- 
ure. Here  is  no  manor  house  or  manorial  site,  but  the  woods  are 
called  Hoo  Park,  Shenley,  and  Oakhill. 

In  a  terrier,  dated  in  1674,  and  signed  by  the  Rev.  George  Cressey, 
the  redlory  is  thus  described : 

Thk  Dwsllinq  House. — In  the  new  building  a  parlour,  one  bay,  with  a  little 
closet  and  a  ceiled  chamber  over  it ;  with  a  study ;  a  haU,  with  a  ceiled  chamber  over 
it,  and  a  little  study  ;  in  the  old  building  a  kitchen,  one  bay,  with  a  chamber  over  it ; 
a  milk-house  and  entry,  one  bay,  with  a  chamber  over  it ;  and  a  boulting  house,  with 
a  chamber  over  it.  Tne  old  Hall,  one  bay,  with  a  chamber  over  it ;  a  little  parlour, 
one  bay ;  a  school-house,  one  bay,  two  cellars  next  the  hall,  in  the  new  building. 
The  great  bam,  four  bays,  with  a  lean-to ;  the  hay-bam,  four  bays ;  stable  and  dove- 
house  of  two  bays,  with  two  lean-tos ;  two  tenements,  containing  two  bays. 

Church  End  Glebe,  contains  two  yard-lands. — Church  Close,  six  acres;  Great 
Field  Close,  eighteen  acres ;  the  Ten  Acres,  the  Pightle,  Downhill  Close,  Sheepcote 
Close,  Furzen  Close,  the  Pightle. 

Beook  End  Glebe  contains  \  yard-land. — In  Cester  Field,  five  butts  one  acre. 
Itm.  one  acre,  the  foreshooter  lying  east.  Itm.  one  acre,  Isabel  Coates's  land  west. 
In  Middle  Field,  four  acres.    In  More  Field,  three  and  a  half  acres,  and  a  head  land. 

A  yearly  rent  of  4s.  8d.  issuing  from  a  parcel  of  ground  of  Anthony 
Simpson,  called  Fulmer  Close,  for  some  parcel  of  ground  unknown. 
In  1777,  a  dispute  arose  respecting  the  tithes  of  this  parish,  between 
Mr.  Knapp,  the  redlor,  and  Mr.  Clarke,  when  a  bill  was  brought  in  by 
the  former,  in  the  Exchequer,  to  enforce  payment.  After  hearing  the 
case  fully  argued,  the  court  dismissed  the  bill,  without  costs;  the  lands 
in  respedt  of  which  the  said  claims  for  tithes  was  set  up,  being  proved 
to  have  been  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  priory  of  Snelshall,  and 
therefore  exempt  from  tithes. 

Rectors  of  Shenley. 

WiLLIAil  Mansel,  presented  by  Sir  Thomas  Mansel,  knight,  in  1 223,  **  ad  person* 

atum  sex  Marcarum  in  EccPia  de  Senle." 
William  de  Oyille,  presented  in  1229,  by  the  same  patron. 
WlUiAJC  DE  Pinlb,  presented  in  1241. 
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Thomas  de  Burgo,  *'  R'r  EccP  omnium  Sandlor'  de  Aldwinckle  fa<5tus  R*r  de 

Schenley/'  presented  by  the  bishop,  *'  die  Lunse  post  festum  Sci  Lucae/*  1629. 

He  died ;  and 
Alexander  de  Valoynes  was  presented  by  Lady  Isabella  de  Albini,  Countess  of 

Arundell,  4  November  1272. 
Richard  dr  Hereford  was  presented  1294 
Peter  Passelew,  resigned  in  1305,  and 
William  Burdeleys  was  presented  15  July  1305,  by  Sir  Richard  de  la  Vache. 

He  died ;  and 
Walter  de  la  Vache  was  presented  14  August  1309,  by  the  same  patron.    He 

died ;  and 
W^illiam  de  Marsworth  was  presented  June  1340.    He  died  and  was  succeeded 

by 
Robert  Foulmere,  presented  25  July  1377  by  Sir  Philip  de  la  Vache,  knight.    He 

resigned  ;  and 
Thomas  Thurleby  was  instituted  8  June  1386.     His  epitaph  yet  remains  in  the 

chancel. 
Edmund  Ward,  presented  30  June  1432,  by  Richard,  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton. 
William  Clark,  presented  by  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  knight.     He  died  in  1449,  and 

was  succeeded  oy 
John  Adam,  presented  by  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  knight  of  Rugemont,  and  admitted  8 

August  1449.     He  exchanged  for  Baldswell  redlory,  in  Norfolk,  with 
John  Smith,  12  December  1455.    He  resigned  ;  and 
Richard  Cranwell,  ll.b.,  was  presented  by  Thomas  Lord  Grey  of  Rugemont,  9 

February  1456.     He  exchanged  for  Upminster,  in  Essex,  with 
John  Garthwaite,  ii  January  1482.    He  died  in  1484 ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
William  Pickering,  presented  8  December  1484,  by  John  Lord  Grey. 
Richard  Walbank  was  presented  by  Sir  John  de  Grey,  Lord  of  Wilton,  25  Sep- 
tember 1485.     He  died  in  1508. 
William  Cowper  succeeded,  who  was  presented  22  March  1508,  by  Hugh  Dennis, 

Esq.    His  successor  was 
Thomas  Osborn,  presented  by  the  same  patron  15 10;  and  occurs  re<5lor  in  1526,  as 

also  does 
William  Morys,  in  1534. 
Bartholomew  William  was  presented  by  Sir  Giles  Capel,  knight,  on  the  right 

of  his  wife,  relidt  of  Hugh  Dennis,  5  May  1535.     At  his  death 
Thomas  Makyn,  was  presented  25  January  1544,  by  William  Hougham  and  John 

Hougham,  ex  concessione  Francis  Pigott,  Esq.,  of  Stratton,  in  Bedfordshire.  He 

occurs  re<5lor  in  156 1.    He  died ;  ana 
Edmund  Lee  was  presented  7  December  1568,  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Richard  Edmunds,  ll,b.,  redlor  of  Wavendon  (which  he  resigned  in  1^98),  was 

presented  in  1574,  by  Sir  Edmund  Ashfield,  knight.     He  was  buned  here,  and 
George  Winstanley,  b.a.,  was  presented  11  February  1605,  by  the  Rev.  Greorge 

Dyos,  redtor  of  Hogton,  by  reason  of  the  advowson  having  been  granted  to  him 

by  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Fortescue  and  Sir  Francis  Fortescue,  knights. 
Francis   Duncumbe,  instituted  13  March  1629,  on  the  presentation  of  Elizabeth 

Winstansley,  widow. 
William  Dillon,  ll.d.,  presented  15  November  1630,  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

He  set  up,  about  1634,  a  claim  to  the  tithes  of  Tattenhoe.      He  was  also  re<5tor 

of  Farthingston.  in  Northamptonshire;  but  was  imprisioned,  and  died  in  gaol. 
William  Egerton,  m.a.,  was  instituted  24  January'  1644,  on  the  presentation  of 

Thomas  Egerton,  of  Adstock,  gent.,  and  William  Carter,  of  Gawcott,  yeoman, 

patrons,  pro  hae  vice.     He  bad  been  re<$lor  of  Ellesborough  from  1642. 
George  Cressy  succeeded  in  1^57.    He  occurs  re<5lor  in  1663  and  1683.     He  died  ; 

and 
John  Jenney,  m.a.,  a  native  of  Fenny  Stratford,  was  instituted  27  May  1684,  on  the 

presentation  of  John  Gerard,  Esq.,  and  Thomas  Potter,  gent.     At  his  death, 
John  Barber,  b.d.,  was  presented  by  John  Knapp,  gent.,  21  January  1701.     He 

was  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,    m.a.,  1688;  B.D.,  1697;  d-i^m  I/U-    ^®  ^jb-. 
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signed;  and 

Matthew  Knajp,  m.a.,  was  presented  30  September  1709,  by  his  father  John 
Knapp,  Esq.  He  was  of  Trinity  College,  Oxon.  M.A.,  5  May  1707.  He  died 
in  1752;  and  was  succeeded  by 

Samuel  Collins,  m.a.,  indudled  14  July  1753,  on  the  presentation  of.  Matthew 
Knapp,  Esq.  He  was  of  BaUiol  College.  M.A.,  9  May  1751 ;  and  held  this 
living  only  tul  the  following  year,  when  his  successor  would  take  priest's  orders. 
On  his  cession, 

Primatt  Knapp,  m.a.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxon  (where  both  he  and  his  brother 
Humphrey  were  students,  being  educated  at  Westminster),  was  presented  by 
Matthew  Knapp,  Esq.,  and  indudted  18  April  1755.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.A., 
23  June  1759  ,  and  married,  soon  after  taking  possession  of  this  living,  a  lady  of 
good  fortune,  of  the  name  of  French,  of  a  West  India  family,  of  the  Island  of 
Antigua.  He  greatly  improved  the  house,  which  had  been  newly  built  by  his 
father  ,  and  made  several  additional  offices  at  the  back  of  the  house,  having  a 
faculty  from  the  archdeacon's  coiu't,  for  that  purpose.  At  his  death,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son, 

Primatt  Knapp,  b.a.,  presented  18  April  1793,  who  died  21  January  1838,  his  suc- 
cessor being 

Robert  William  Scurr,  m.a.,  who  was  instituted  in  1866.    He  was  succeeded  by 

Thomas  Hugh  Garde,  who  was  instituted  in  1880.  He  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 

Edgar  Astley  Milne,  b.a.,  who  was  instituted  1890.  He  was  master  of  the  North 
Bucks  Harriers.  He  resigned  this  living  to  take  the  mastership  of  the  Cattistock 
Hounds,  in  1900.  Mr.  Milne  is  by  no  means  the  only  clerical  *'  M.  F.  H."  Both 
George  Eliot  and  James  Anthony  Froude  contended  that  the  old  tox-hunting 
parson  was  a  better  parish  priest,  and  had  greater  influence  over  his  parishioners 
than  the  modem  cleric  who  immures  himself  in  a  clergy-house. 

S/.  Marys  Churchy  ShenUy, 

The  church  is  an  ancient  cruciform  strudlure,  having  a  large  tower 
in  the  middle.  The  earliest  part  is  the  chancel,  which  is  Transition 
from  Norman  to  Early  English.  The  tower  and  the  walls  of  the  side 
aisles  are  embattled,  and  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  tower  is  a  good 
odlagon  staircase  rising  above  that  appendage.  The  tower  contains  a 
clock,  and  five  bells  inscribed  : 

First :  NEWCOMBE  MADE  MEE  1615. 

Second  :  NEWCOMBE  MADE  MEE  1616. 

Third :  BARTHOLOMEW  ATTVM  MADE  ME  1593   T  B. 

Fourth  :  BARTHOLOMEW  ATTVM  MADE  ME  1610. 

Fifth  :  MISSI  DE  CELES  ABEO  NOMEN  AMEN  GABRELIS. 

The  nave,  chancels,  and  aisles  are  covered  with  lead  ;  the  transepts 
are  tiled.  The  principal  entrance  is  through  a  good  and  well  decor- 
ated porch,  on  the  south  side.  In  the  interior  the  single-light  windows, 
and  a  doorway  on  the  north  side  are  very  good.  Several  of  the  win- 
dows are  of  good  Decorated  work,  but  some  Perpendicular  ones  have 
been  introduced.  The  west  window  of  the  nave,  and  the  east  window 
of  the  chancel,  are  each  of  five  cinquefoil -headed  lights,  with  tracer)'. 
There  are  six  small  lights  in  the  clerestory  of  the  nave.  The  four 
pointed  arches  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  arc  decorated  with  the  dog 
tooth  ornament,  and  rest  on  Norman  columns ;  the  arches  of  the  north 
side  are  plain,  and  rest  upon  odlagonal  pillars.     The  pulpit  is  of  oak  ; 
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the  foDt  is  of  sculptured  stone.  The  transepts  are  small  and  are 
lighted  with  a  window  in  the  end  of  each.  Three  of  the  chancel  win- 
dows are  Norman,  with  the  chevron  moulding.  There  are  some  fine 
corbals  composed  of  clustered  shafts  with  rich  capitals,  but  the  roof 
which  they  once  supported  is  gone.  There  is  a  small  Norman  door- 
way in  the  chancel. 

In  the  chancel  floor,  on  the  south  side  of  the  communion  table,  is  a 
sepulchral  slab  that  has  been  robbed  of  its  effigy  ;  but  the  inscription, 
in  brass,  still  remains,  and  reads  : 

^  tacet  C^omas  X^]irlelr{,  qsoitba  %tciaT  btx  ut\u,  qui  obiii 
f bj^  hit  |nnH  ^imo  bid  P^aa^f f  xt)^  otj.  ate  p'pttiet  $e.  '^mm. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  table  is  another,  likewise  robbed  of  its 
effigy,  with  an  inscription,  in  brass,  as  follows : 

^2t  jacet  ^mia  qnanlm  uf or  |o^0  Utgriu^am  ^rmigt  coitfan 
githua  ei  feres  ^^i  be  la  9at^e,  Pilitts,  ipte  obtit.  innriii^^  tnt  f^tun 
^obmbf  ^vaw  bid  P^rtct^xxbg^  rat  ate  jf*pxui  ^.  ^meit. 

Under  the  communion  table  is  engraved,  on  stone,  a  man  kneeling 
at  a  table  or  desk ;  and  over  his  effigy  an  inscription  in  Latin,  relating 
to  Richard  Fidmunds,  re<5lor. 

On  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  memorial  to  Robert  William 
Scurr,  who  died  June  24,  1866 ;  and  on  the  north  wall  there  is  a  tablet 
to  the  memory  of  the  Rev,  Primatt  Knapp,  and  his  wife,  Rebecca  Ann. 

In  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  two-stalled  sedilia,  and  an  am- 
brey  ;  there  is  also  an  ambrey  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel.  In 
the  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  good  double  piscina. 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  north  transept  is  affixed  a  monument,  com- 
posed of  divers  sorts  of  coloured  marble,  adorned  with  three  pillars,  one 
of  jasper  and  two  of  porphyry,  over  the  middlemost  of  which  are  the 
following  arms  and  quarterings : 

1.  S.  three  mullets,  and  in  a  fess  a  trefoU,  for  AshjUld. 

2.  Az.  an  eagle  dbplayed. 

3.  The  same. 

4.  S.  a  chevron  engrailed  between  three  escallops. 

5.  Vaire. 

o.  Bendy  of  eight  arg.  and  az.  on  a  canton,  a  lion  passant. 

7.  Three  chevrons  in  base  interlaced,  and  on  a  chief  gu.  three  bezants. 

8.  As  I. 

Under  these  arms,  on  two  tablets  : 

Piudentia  ac  rerum  nsu  insignis  Edmundus  Ashfyld  miles  cum  Eleanor  conjuge 

hie  situs  est. 
Hereditate  in  Alias  divisa,  qua  Leo  Fettiplaceo  et  Fortiscuto  Uxores  dederat 

exa<5ta  aetatis  moritur. 

Underneath  a  sarcophagus,  jutting  out,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  on 
two  other  tablets,  like  those  above,  are  these  inscriptions : 
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Vixit  annos  septuaginta  Septem.  obiit  viij.  Cal.  Februarii  A^  Dn'  1577. 

Regnante  Elizabetha. 
Avitia  filia  Edvardi  Leus  Fettiplaceus  Nepotes  moestissimi  Avo  bene-merito  ex 

Testamento  posuere. 

The  pedestal  of  this  monument  is  an  ancient  marble,  raised  one  foot 
from  the  ground. 

The  south  cross  aisle,  or  transept,  is  the  burial  place  of  the  Staffords 
of  Tattenhoe  ;  and  in  it,  is  an  altar  tomb,  on  which  lies  the  figure  of  a 
man  in  white  marble,  representing  Thomas  Stafford,  who  died  in  1607, 
aged  80  years.  The  ef[igy  is  in  full  proportion,  clothed  in  armour,  the 
head  resting  on  the  left  hand,  and  above  is  a  tablet  of  black  marble 
bearing  an  inscription,  and  coats  of  arms.  Below  the  principal  figure, 
on  the  front  of  the  monument,  are  the  effigies  of  the  wife,  and  four  sons, 
and  three  daughters  of  Mr.  Stafford,  all  kneeling.  The  three  eldest 
sons,  and  the  eldest  daughter  bear  a  skull  each,  in  their  hands,  to  show 
that  Death  had  claimed  them.  Beneath  the  figures  are  their  paternal 
arms  and  names,  according  to  seniority.  The  inscription  is  as  follows  : 

Here  resteth  in  peace  Thomas  Stafford  of  Tatenho,  Esqvier,  descended  ovt  of  ye 
noble  hovse  of  ye  Staffords  of  Stafford,  who  leading  a  long  and  vertvovs  life  yealded 
vp  the  same  in  assvred  hope  to  rise  in  Christ,  in  ye  yeare  1697,  Y^  ^5  ^^  March,  his 
natal  day,  and  ye  80  year  of  his  age,  leaving  of  ms  4  sonnes,  Thomas  ye  youngest 
sturviving,  and  3  davgnters,  Alice  marieed  to  Baldwin  Barnard,  Eleanor  wife  to  S' 
Richard  Thekeston,  Knight,  and  lane  maried  to  Si^  Arthvr  Savage,  Knight. 

Affixed  to  the  wall  is  a  white  marble  tablet  inscribed  to  Thomas 
Stafford,  Esq.,  of  Tattenhoe,  who  died  in  1684,  aged  83  years  There 
is  an  ambrey  in  the  south  wall,  and  in  the  east  wall  is  a  carved  bracket, 
in  this  transept. 

On  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  tablet  of  variegated  marble  in 
memory  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Knapp,  43  years  redlor  of  this  parish, 
who  died  in  1752,  aged  68  years  ;  and  of  Catherine,  his  wife,  who  died 
in  1763,  aged  63  years.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  memor- 
ial of  William  Primatt,  Esq.,  of  London,  son-in-law  of  the  Rev.  Mat- 
thew Knapp.     This  gentleman  died  in  1771,  aged  37  years. 

The  oldest  register  begins  in  the  year  1636,  and  ends  in  1649  ;  and 
the  next  begins  with  1653,  the  intermediate  register  having  been  lost. 

Shenley   House 

Is  a  good  stone  mansion  in  a  delightful  situation  near  the  church. 
The  prospcdls  from  the  house  are  extensive. 

Shenley  Almshouses, 

The  almshouse  was  founded  in  161 5,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of 
Thomas  Stafford,  of  Tattenhoe,  for  the  maintenance  of  four  poor  men 
and  two  aged  women  ;  the  former  receiving  is.  gd.  a  week  in  money, 
and  the  women  is.  2d.;  besides  13s.  4d.  each  at  Christmas,  towards 
providing  them  with  clothing. 

The  estate  settled  on  the  almshouse,  by  the  founder,  is  situate  at 
Great  Linford  and  was  let  for  ^^140  a  year,  on  a  lease  for  999  years, 
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paying  out  of  it  £}s  P^r  annum  for  the  support  of  the  charity.  The 
estate  belonged  originally  to  the  family  of  Worral,  of  Newport  Pagnell ; 
and  from  them  came  to  Roger  Chapman,  who  left  it  on  his  death,  in 
1702,  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Taylor;  and  who,  about  1730,  conveyed  it 
to  Thomas  Uthwatt;  from  whom  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  pre- 
sent possessors.  The  charity  continues  to  be  administered  under  the 
direction  of  the  owners  of  the  manors  of  Weslbury  and  Tattenhoe. 

'/'/if  Holy  Thorn t  Shenley. 

Here  is  a  remarkable  tree  or  thorn,  vulgarly  supposed  a  slip  from  the 
famous  Glastonbury  thorn,  and  held  in  great  veneration  among  the  more 
superstitious  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  who  believe  that  it  flowers  at 
Christmas,  although  not  invariably. 

This  tree,  which  is  in  a  field  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Shenley  Brook  End,  and  known  as  May  Field,  has  had  much 
more  care  bestowed  upon  it  in  the  past  than  it  has  at  present.  It  was 
guarded  by  post  and  rails  which  have  nearly  disappeared. 

It  must  not  be  believed  that  it  was  actually  a  slip  from  the  Glaston- 
bury thorn,  as  there  are  several  of  this  species  of  craivrgus  monogyna 
about  the  country,  raised,  it  is  supposed,  from  haws  brought  from  the 
east  bv  the  Crusaders. 

A  singular  habit  of  this  hawthorn  bush,  is  that  it  will  flower  twice  in 
the  year,  and  in  this  case  when  mild  winters  occur  it  is  not  unusual  for 
it  to  blossom  forth  near  Christmas  time  in  this  country. 

The  Manor  of  Westbury^  Shenley. 

That  manor  of  Shenley,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  West- 
bury,  was  held  by  Richard  Engaine,  at  the  compiling  of  the  Domesday 
Book,  and  was  reckoned  a  part  of  the  Honour  of  Benefield,  in  North- 
amptonshire, which  place  became  the  head  of  his  barony.  It  is  there 
stated,  that  Richard  Engaine  held  two  hides  and  a  half  for  a  manor ; 
the  land  was  sufficient  for  two  ploughs  ;  and  there  were  eight  villeins, 
two  servants,  two  carucates  of  pasture,  and  wood  for  fifty  hogs  ;  always 
worth  forty  shillings. 

Vrso  de  Bersere  also  held  two  hides  and  a  half,  called  a  manor ; 
worth  forty  shillings  in  the  reign  of  Edward  ;  and  thirty  shillings  at  the 
Domesday  survey.  There  were  two  carucates  of  arable.  In  the  de- 
mesne one  hide  and  a  half;  and  one  carucate,  and  a  villein  had  a  caru- 
cate,  with  panage  for  fifty  hogs. 

It  is  now  reckoned  a  part  of  the  township  of  Brook  End,  and  has 
continued  a  distindl  manor,  and  held  by  separate  lords,  from  the  Con- 
quest down  to  the  present  time ;  but,  as  those  lords  had  made  no  dis- 
position of  the  ecclesiastical  rights  of  Westbury  before  the  time  of  legal 
memor}',  they  have  accrued  to  the  re<5tors  of  Shenley.  It  does  not 
appear  that  tne  lords  of  this  manor  took  any  share  in  founding  the 
church,  or  had  any  right  to  tlie  presentation. 

The  earliest  feudatory  tenants  of  this  manor  appear  to  have  been  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Fitz  Eustace,  who  were  in  possession  of  it  as 
parly  as  the  time  of  Henry  iii.,  and  continued  to  hold  it  in  the  reign  of 
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Richard  11. ;  probably,  till  1477  »  when  it  was  purchased,  together  with 
Tattenhoe,  by  Thomas  Stafford,  the  son  of  Anthony  Stafford,  and 
grandson  of  Sir  John  Stafford,  of  the  family  of  that  name,  of  Grafton, 
in  Worcestershire,  and  of  Blatherwick,  in  Northamptonshire.  He  died 
in  15 17,  and  was  buried  at  Warendon.  He  devised  this  manor  to  his 
illegitimate  son,  William  Stafford  ;  who  died  possessed  of  it  in  1530. 

Thomas  Stafford,  his  son,  succeeded  to  this  estate,  and  died  posses- 
sed of  it,  in  1607  ;  he  resided  at  Tattenhoe  ;  and  was  buried  in  Shenley 
church.  His  successor  was  his  son,  Thomas  Stafford,  who  held  these 
estates  till  his  death,  in  1632;  he  was  also  buried  at  Shenley.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  ;  also  named  Thomas  Stafford,  who  died  in 
1684,  aged  68.  His  successor  in  this  manor,  was  Edmund  his  son, 
who  survived  his  father  only  about  five  weeks. 

Charles  Stafford,  his  son  and  successor,  mortgaged  his  estate  here, 
beyond  his  means  of  redeeming  it,  and  it  was  seized  on  by  the  mortga- 
gee, Thomas  James  Selby,  sergeant-at-law,  who  held  this  manor  as 
mortgagee  in  possession.  Charles  Stafford  died  in  great  poverty,  about 
1717;  and  was  buried  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  Mr.  Sergeant 
Selby  left  these  estates  to  his  son,  Thomas  James  Selby,  who  obtained 
the  possession  of  the  fee  of  this  manor,  by  a  decree  in  chancery,  in 
1733  ;  and  died  possessed  of  it  in  1772  By  his  will  he  devised  it  to 
his  heir-at-law,  if  any  should  be  found  ;  and  in  case  no  heir-at-law 
were  found,  then  he  appointed  William  Lowndes,  of  Winslow,  his 
heir-at-law,  on  condition  that  he  took  the  name  of  Selbv. 

William  Lowndes  had  to  resist  the  claims  of  several  individuals,  who 
set  themselves  up  as  the  heirs  of  the  late  Mr.  Selby  ;  but  all  these 
claimants  failing  to  establish  their  pedigree,  the  court  of  chancery 
finally  decreed  the  possession  to  Mr.  Lowndes,  about  1779,  he  having 
assumed  the  name  of  Selby  ;  and  he  died  possessed  of  it  in  18 10. 

William  Lowndes,  his  eldest  son,  who  had,  for  some  time  previous 
to  his  father's  death,  resided  at  Whaddon  Hall,  succeeded  to  the  manor 
and  the  name  of  Selby  ;  but  soon  after,  obtained  the  king's  license  to 
bear  also  the  name  of  Lowndes,  in  addition  to  that  of  Selby. 
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'Jn  OUGHTON  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Brad  well ;  on 
fiF  A^  the  east  by  Great  Woolstone  and  Woughton  on-the-Green  :  on 
^^  the  south-west,  by  Shenlcy  Church  End  and  Shenley  Brook 
End  ;  and  on  the  north-west,  by  Bradwell  Abbey.  The  area 
of  the  parish  is  1,536  acres  ;  the  population  is  348,  many  of  whom  find 
employment  at  the  Wolverton  Works.  In  17 10,  there  were  58  families, 
with  a  population  of  220. 

The  London  &  North- Western  Railway  runs  diredl  through  the 
parish  from  north-west  to  south  east,  a  distance  of  two  miles  sixty-six 
yards. 

Loughton  is  in  the  union  and  county  court  distridl  of  Newport  Pag- 
nell,  petty  sessional  division  of  Stony  Stratford,  rural  deanery  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Buckingham,  and  diocese  of  Oxford. 

The  scattered  village  lies  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  the  Stony  Strat- 
ford and  Fenny  Stratford  road  (the  Roman  Watling  Street),  which 
divides  the  parishes  of  Loughton  and  Shenley  Church  End.  It  is  3^^ 
miles  south-east,  from  Stony  Stratford  ;  3^  miles  north-west,  from 
Fenny  Stratford  ;  and  four  miles  south-west  from  Newport  Pagnell.  It 
is  nearly  opposite  the  forty-nineth  milestone  from  London,  on  a  little 
stream,  which  running  south-west,  passes  through  Bradwell  to  Wolver- 
ton, to  join  the  river  Ouse.  It  anciently  consisted  of  two  manors  and 
two  parishes,  each  having  its  respe<5live  church,  and  distindt  possessors, 
redtors,  and  patrons,  under  the  denominations  of  Great  and  Little 
Loughton,  until  the  union  of  the  two  parishes,  and  their  ecclesiastical 
consolidation,  in  1408,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  iv. 

The  Baptist  chapel  was  eredled  in  1884.  ^^  is  a  neat  red  brick 
building  with  stone  dressings,  and  is  capable  of  seating  200  people. 

The  well-appointed  almshouses  upon  the  Watling  Street  Road,  known 
as  the  **  Loughton  Memorial  Cottages,"  were  ere<?[ed  to  commemorate 
the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  queen  Vidloria,  in  1897,  inainly  through  the 
support  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Woollard,  of  Stony  Stratford. 

There  are  not  the  least  remains  of  Little  Loughton  church,  though  it 
stood,  as  tradition  says,  and  so  it  appears,  by  the  digging  up  of  human 
bones,  near  the  manor  house. 

There  is  reputed  a  chalybeate  well  here. 

Manorial  Hhtory  of  Loughton, 

At  the  Domesday  Survey,  the  lands  here  are  described  in  the 
following  manner:  In  Lochintone,  surveyed  in  Sigelai  Hundred,  the 
earl  of  Morton  had  half  a  hide,  which  was  holden  of  him  by  Walter, 
commonly  understood  to  have   been  Walter  Bolebec,  who  likewise 
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possessed  a  large  estate  here,  holden  in  capite  of  the  king,  but  this  half 
hide,  with  half  a  carucate  and  one  villein,  was  valued  only  at  twenty 
shillings :  when  he  first  held  it  at  five  shillings ;  in  the  time  of  king 
Edward  at  twenty  shillings ;  and  it  had  been  anciently  holden  by 
Elmaer,  a  man  of  Aluric  Fitz-Goding,  who  could  sell  it. 

Walter  Giffard  held  lands  here,  entered  in  the  survey  (as  has  been 
supposed,  erroneously)  in  Rovelai  Hundred,  as  holden  of  him  by  his 
subfeudatory,  Ivo,  for  four  hides  and  an  half.  There  were  four  caru- 
cates  and  an  half  of  land.  In  the  demesne  two  ;  and  five  villeins  with 
two  bordaFs  had  one  carucate ;  and  another  might  have  been  added 
to  it.  There  were  four  carucates  of  pastures,  valued  at  twenty  shillings 
when  he  first  held  it,  thirty  shillings  ;  and  in  the  time  of  king  Edward, 
£^,     Five  thanes  had  formerly  holden  this  manor  and  could  sell  it. 

Maignon  Brito  held  another  considerable  manor  here  described  like 
the  earl  of  Morton's  land  in  Sigelai  Hundred,  as  holden  under  him  by 
two  knights,  as  five  hides,  and  denominated  a  manor.  There  were  five 
carucates,  two  in  the  demesne  ;  and  six  villeins  with  two  borders  having 
one  carucate  and  a  half,  and  half  a  carucate  might  have  been  added 
thereto. 

There  was  one  servant ;  and  pasture  for  five  carucates.  Altogether 
estimated  constantly  at  £$  ;  and  the  like  in  king  Edward's  days.  This 
manor  had  formerly  belonged  to  Aluric,  a  thane  of  king  Edward's  with 
power  to  sell  it. 

It  is  related,  that  the  half  hide  of  earl  Morton's  land  here,  was,  at  a 
latter  period,  held  under  the  honour  of  Berkhampstead,  by  the  twen^ 
tieth-part  of  a  knight's  fee  ;  which  together  with  the  manor  of  Walter 
Giffard,  is  presumed  to  have  constituted  Great  Lough  ton,  being  that 
part  which  lies  westward  of  the  brook  ;  while  the  five  hides  holden  as 
a  manor  by  Maignon  Briton,  as  before  described,  became  part  of  the 
barony  of  Wolverton. 

Ivo,  who  was  a  feudal  tenant  to  Walter  Giffard  in  Loughton,  is  said 
to  have  taken  his  surname  from  the  place,  the  name  of  Ivo  de  Loughton 
frequently  occurring  in  records  of  that  period ;  and  although  the 
descendants  of  this  family  have  not  been  regularly  deduced,  John  de 
Loughton  is  presumed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  church,  to  which 
he  presented  his  clerk  in  1218;  and  William  de  Loughton  and  Agnes 
his  wife,  having,  in  the  same  year,  given  to  Snelshall  priory,  a  yard-land 
in  Loughton,  abutting  on  Watling  Street,  and  lyin^r  in  Little  Loughton 
the  deed  being  attested  by  Simon,  parson  of  Loughton  Magna. 

In  1270,  a  fine  was  levied  between  John,  son  of  John  de  Loughton, 
querent,  and  John  de  Loughton,  impedient,  of  lands  and  rents  in  Great 
Loughton,  and  of  the  advowson  of  the  church,  to  the  use  of  John,  son 
of  John. 

In  1284,  a  fine  was  levied  between  John,  son  of  John  de  Loughton, 
querent,  and  Roger  Engaine  and  Agnes  his  wife,  deforcients,  of  lands 
in  Little  Loughton,  to  the  use  of  John. 

In  1294,  John  de  Loughton  granted  his  capital  mansion,  with  all 
the  appendages  of  a  manor,  to  Ivo  de  Loughton,  his  brother,  and 
Cecilia^  the  daughter  of  Robert  de  Stoke  Hamond,  whom  Ivo  seems  to 
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have  married.  No  mention  is  made  in  the  deed,  of  the  advowson  of 
the  church,  which  appears  to  have  been  about  this  time,  separated 
from  the  manor ;  for  on  the  resignation  of  the  redlor  named  William 
(doubtless  the  person  before  mentioned!,  the  successor  was  presented 
by  Joane,  the  daughter  of  John  de  Loughton ;  and  the  succeeding 
presentations  were  made  by  the  family  of  Ardes. 

In  1308,  a  fine  was  levied  between  Thomas  de  Loughton,  querent, 
and  William  Kentish  of  Woketon,  and  Joanna  his  wife,  impedients,  of 
lands  in  Little  Loughton,  to  the  use  of  Thomas. 

In  i3ii,afine  was  levied  between  Ivo  de  Loughton  and  Henry 
Spigurnel,  knight,  lord  of  Cosgrove,  in  Northamptonshire,  by  which 
this  manor  passed  to  Sir  Henry  Spigurnel ;  to  whom  Alexander  de 
Stoke  Hamond,  at  the  same  time,  released  all  his  right  in  this  manor. 
And  from  these  circumstances,  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed,  that 
Ivo  de  Loughton  and  Cecilia  died  without  issue ;  and  that  Alexander 
de  Stoke  Hamond  was  the  heir  of  Cecilia,  consequently,  his  release 
was  necessary  to  perfedl  the  conveyance  of  the  manor  of  Sir  Henry 
Spirgumel,  because  Ivo  and  Cecilia  had  been  enfeoffed  in  the  estate  as 
joint  tenants,  by  William  de  Loughton,  by  the  deed  before  cited.  Sir 
Henry  Spirgumel,  on  the  purchase  of  this  manor,  granted  it  back  for 
life,  to  Ivo  de  Loughton ;  but  the  time  of  his  death,  though  not  ascer- 
tained, must  have  happened  before  1328,  for,  in  that  year,  Sir  Henry 
Spigurnel  died  possessed  of  Loughton,  leaving  a  son,  named  Thomas, 
the  heir  of  his  estates. 

In  1 31 2,  a  fine  was  levied  between  Thomas  de  Loughton,  querent,  and 
Adam  Braundes  and  Asceline  his  wife,  deforcients,  of  land  and  meadow 
in  Little  Loughton,  to  the  use  of  Thomas. 

In  1324,  a  fine  was  levied  between  John  Finyan,  of  Little  Loughton, 
and  Agnes  his  wife,  querents,  and  Adam  Braundys,  of  Loughton,  and 
Asceline  his  wife,  deforcients,  of  lands  in  Little  Loughton,  to  the  use 
of  John. 

In  1329,  a  fine  was  levied  between  Thomas  de  Loughton  and  Eliza- 
beth his  wife,  querents,  and  John  Hutcham,  chaplain,  deforcient,  of 
the  manor  of  Little  Loughton,  to  the  use  of  John,  who  granted  the 
same  to  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  for  life  ;  with  remainder  to  Thomas, 
son  of  Thomas,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body ;  remainder  to  Robert,  bro- 
ther to  William,  and  heirs  of  his  body. 

In  the  same  year,  an  entail  was  made  of  the  manor  of  Little  Lough- 
ton, to  the  issue  of  the  body  of  Thomas  Loughton  and  Elizabeth  his 
wife ;  and  about  the  same  time,  an  entail  of  Great  Loughton,  to  Eudo 
de  Stoke.  A  fine  was  also  levied  between  Eudo  de  Stoke,  querent, 
and  Adam  Braundesse,  of  Great  Loughton,  and  Asceline  his  wife,  de- 
forciants, of  messuages,  lands,  and  rents  in  Great  Loughton,  to  the 
use  of  Eudo. 

In  i^-So,  George  de  Loughton  and  Arnethan  his  wife,  passed  a  fine 
of  the  manor  of  Loughton  Parva,  in  order  to  convey  it  to  a  purchase  ; 
and  in  1467,  it  was  conveyed  in  pursuance  thereof,  to  Thomas  Edy,  of 
Stony  Stratford;  from  whom  it  passed  to  James  Edy;  who  in  1493, 
gave  this  manor  by  will,  to  Philippa  his  wife  ;  soon  after  which,  it  wa^ 
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held  by  John  Edy ;  >\hose  daughter,  Isabell,  carried  it  by  marriage,  to 
John  Pigott,  of  Beachampton,  son  of  Richard  Pigott,  of  Ripon,  in  York- 
shire, who  was  a  younger  brother  of  that  family. 

In  1467,  John  Edy,  of  Stony  Stratford,  confirmed  to  Richard,  earl 
Rivers,  Sir  Richard  Rivers,  his  son,  etc.,  his  manor  of  Loughton  which 
he  had  of  the  gift  and  feoffment  of  John  Boteler,  clerk,  and  other 
feoffees  of  George  Loughton  and  Arneihan  his  wife,  dated  4  April . 
Willis,  states,  that  "  Great  Loughton  came  in  the  time  of  Edward  in., 
to  the  Ardres,  of  Turvey,  in  Bedfordshire,  who  held  it  from  1350  to 
1 41 4,  when  the  Rushleys  seem  to  have  acquired  it,  by  the  marriage  of 
a  widow,  or  Ardys ;  and  that  the  family  of  Lucy,  of  Haversham,  bought 
Ardys  and  and  Rushley's  right.  In  1557,  Thomas  Lucy  sold  his  inter- 
est to  Thomas  Hopper ;  which  family  conveyed  the  manor  of  Great 
Loughton  to  John  Crane,  in  161 2,  and  the  latter,  in  1655,  sold  it  to 
Ralph  Holt :  but  when  Crane  conveyed  his  demesnes  at  Great  Lough- 
ton, to  Edward  Alston,  he  reserved  the  manor  to  himself;  so  that  the 
Alstons  never  were  possessors  of  Great  Loughton  manor ;  and  thus 
this  manor  became  included  and  merged  in  Little  Loughton  manor. 
Alston's  son  sold  his  demesnes  here  to  Thomas  Hanslap,  about  1699 
(who  sold  his  estate  at  Aynhoe  to  purchase  it) ;  nnd  dying  possessed 
of  this  manor  in  17 16,  it  came  to  his  son,  John  Hanslap,  who  was  the 
owner  in  1735,  and  had  newly  built  part  of  the  capital  house.  So  that 
Ralph  Holt,  of  Little  Loughton,  became  sole  lord  of  the  whole  parish, 
by  his  grandfather's  purchase  of  the  manor  in  1755. 

Thomas  Cavendish  of  Cavendish,  marrying  Alice,  daughter  and  heir 
of  John  Smith,  junior,  of  Cavendish,  became  possessed,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  vii.,  of  the  manor  of  Loughton,  Spigurnel,  Dagnal,  etc. 

A  fine  was  passed  in  Easter  Term  1557,  between  Thomas  Lucy,  de- 
forcient,  and  Thomas  Hopper,  claimant,  of  the  manor  of  Loughton, 
and  lands  there. 

In  1584,  queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  partition  of  Henry,  lord  Wentworth, 
son  and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  lord  Wentworth,  to  whom  the 
queen  had  promised  an  annuity  of  ;^2oo  out  of  the  concealed  lands 
formerly  devoted  to  superstitious  uses,  granted  to  Theophilus  Adams 
and  Thomas  Butler,  certain  lands  and  tenements  in  Bradwell,  Lough- 
ton, Shenle)-,  Thornborough,  Stony  Stratford,  and  Stoke  Hammond,  at 
the  annual  rent  altogether  of  twenty  shillings,  late  belonging  to  Brad- 
well  priory. 

In  1599,  Edmund  Pigott  obtained  from  George  Pigott  and  Clement 
Pigott,  a  lease  of  all  their  right  and  interest  in  the  manor  of  Lough- 
ton. George  Pigott,  was  second  son  of  John  Pigott,  of  Beachampton, 
and  Isabel  his  wife. 

In  1607,  a  demise  to  George  Salter,  was  made  of  a  house  in  Lough- 
ton, called  the  Church  House,  which  had  been  concealed  from  the 
king. 

Mr.  Knapp  asserted  that  Loughton  manor,  as  also  Lathbury,  remained 
in  the  crown  ;  but  this  manor  of  Loughton,  as  appears  by  many  evi- 
dences, was  vested  solely  in  Mr.  Holt,  as  lord  of  the  whole  parish. 

The  present  lord  of  the  manor  is  Mr.  Walter  Cadman, 
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Ecclesiastical  History  of  Loughton. 

The  advowson  was  holdeii  with  the  manor;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  in.,  descending  to  the  family  of  Loughton,  came  with  their  de- 
mesnes, to  the  family  of  Edy ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  iv.,  passed 
by  the  marriage  of  Isabella,  sole  daughter  and  heir  of  John  £dy,  of 
Stony  Stratford,  to  John  Pigott  of  Beachampton,  son  of  Richard  Pigott 
of  Little  Horwood, 

In  1612,  Edmund  Pigott  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  conveyed  this 
manor  of  Loughton,  by  deed  dated  1  Odlober,  to  John  Crane,  of  Wood 
Rising,  in  Norfolk,  who  sold  all  his  right  and  interest  at  Loughton,  to 
Ralph  Holt,  by  deed  dated  29  May  1055  ;  whereupon,  the  latter  be- 
came possessed  of  the  whole  parish  ;  for  (»reat  Loughton  manor,  which 
had  passed  from  Ardres  to  Rushley,  and  from  Rnshley  to  the  family  of 

Lucy,  was  in  i  S77»  in  the  possession  of Hopper  ;  and  he,  about 

1650,  conveyed  the  manor  to  Crane  ;  who  subsequently  transferred  his 
interest  to  Edward  Alston.  Alston,  or  his  son,  sold  his  right,  in  1699, 
to  Thomas  Hanslap;  who  died  possessed  in  17 16,  when  it  descended 
to  his  son,  John  Hanslap,  who  was  the  possessor  in  1735.  He  rebuilt 
part  of  the  mansion  house  at  Little  Loughton,  which  was  the  residence 
of  the  Pigotts  and  Cranes  ;  but  when  Mr.  Crane  conveyed  his  demesnes 
in  Great  Loughton  to  Alston,  he  reserved  the  manor,  which  never 
came  to  the  possession  of  Alsion.  The  Cranes  held  the  manor  only 
about  forty-three  years  ;  when  Francis  Crane  gave  the  advowson  of 
the  church  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  society  he  had 
been  Fellow,  by  deed  dated  14  November  1678. 

Ever  since  the  inclosure  of  the  parish  the  tenant  of  the  glebe  farm 
has  occupied  the  glebe  or  re<5lory  house.  The  re<5lor  resides  in  a 
large  commodious  house  ere<5led  in  1 868,  situated  in  pleasant  grounds, 
near  the  church. 

The  valor  of  the  redlory,  in  Edlon,  was  £i\lshh\  the  present  ap- 
proximate value  is  ;^272  and  the  real  net  value  jf  175  per  annum. 

Rectors  of  Great  Loughton, 

Simon  de  Luhton,  presented  in  12 18. 

WiLLHELMUS  resigned  in  131 1. 

Alanus  Kemp,  presented  by  John  Loughton  the  younger,  9  March  131 1! 

Roger  de  Brunn  resigned ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

Nicholas  Rede,  presented  5  August  1357,  by  John  de  Ardres,  of  Turvey.     On  his 

cession, 
Ralph  de  Idburv  was  presented  8  November  1357. 
John  Smith  de  Stony  Stratford,  presented  6  February  1361,  by  Isolda,  late  the 

wife  of  John  Ardres   de  Turvey.     He  exchanged   with  Shepton  vicarage,  in 

Oxfordshire,  with 
Richard  Wilkin,  17  Odlobcr  1371,  who  was  presented  by  Alan  (i9.,j^^hley,  of 

Turvey.     He  exchanged  for  Eahng  vicarage,  in  Middlesex,  with       ''^^ 
Robert  Haytefield,  or  Hatfield,  28  July  1374,  who  was  presented  by  Alan  de 

Rushley  ;  and  exchanged  for  St.  Andrew's,  Hertford,  with 
John  Gerneys,  2  November  1377  ;  who  exchanged  for  Bodyham,  in  Sussex,  with 
William  Pykard,  28  July  1382,  on  the  presentation  of  Alan  Rushley  ;  he  exchanged 

fgr  St.  Andrew's  Ilketshall,  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  with 
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William  Haton,  7  August  1385,  on  the  same  presentation  he  exchanged  forRoug- 
ham  vicarage,  in  Norfolk ;  with 

John  Cheney,  who  was  presented  by  the  same  patron,  3  August  1395. 

WILLIAM  Thomas  or  Torley,  re<Slor  of  Little  Loughton  (who  vacated  by  resigna- 
tion), was  admitted  recSlor  of  Great  and  Little  Loughton  in  1408,  on  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  two  parishes,  which  were  then  united  by  the  consent  of  the  patron 
and  parishioners. 

Rectors  of  Little  Loughton, 

Rbginaldus,  presented  1219. 

William  Harang,  presented  in  1231,  by  Geoffrey  de  Lucton. 

Galfridus  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by 

Lawrence  de  Covesgrave,  instituted  2  May  1300,  on  the  presentation  of  Thomas 

de  Loughton  Parva.     He  resigned  ;  and 
Galfridus  de  Covesgrave  was  presented  by  Thomas  de  Loughton,  2  June  1300; 

at  his  death 
Barth.  de  Luchton  or  Loughton,  instituted  4  January  1305      On  his  cession, 
John  de  Ranardwick  was  instituted  4  April  1305,  on  the  presentation  of  Thomas 

Loughton. 
Alanus  Dictus  Cemp,  instituted  7  Odlober  1309.      This  is  supposed  to  be  alias 

Kemp,  redlor  of  Great  Loughton  in  131 1.     On  his  resignation, 
William  de  Loughton  was  instituted  9  March  132 1,  on  the  presentation  of  Thomas 

de  Loughton. 
Mich,  de  Sharnebrook,  instituted  i  November  1332,  on  the  presentation  of  Thos. 

de  Loughton. 

JOHN  Leger  was  instituted  13  March  1350  ;  he  exchanged  for  Cosgrove,  with 
ohn  Cole,  8  April  1358,  who  was  presented  by  Thomas  de  Loughton  ;  he  resigned 
in  1352. 

Thomas  de  Linford  Magna,  instituted  July  1352. 

Hardulphus  de  Stanton  Barry,  presented  3  August  1357,  by  Thomas  de 
Loughton. 

William  de  Cosby,  admitted  6  December  1365.  He  exchanged  for  Abbot's  Lang- 
ley  vicarage,  in  Hertfordshire,  with 

John  atte  Halle,  vicar  of  Al)bot*s  Lanj»ley,  who  was  admitted  14  December  1368  ; 
he  was  presented  by  Rogeruni  de  Luda  Dom  de  Wolverton  ;  he  exchanged  for 
Fulham,  in  Middlesex,  \vith 

William  Capel  de  Sapcotk,  20  March  1369. 

John  Giffard,  resigned  in  1386 ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
ohn  Ande,  presented  10  September  1380,  per  Johem  de  Loughton  Dom  de  Lough- 
ton Parva.     He  exchanged  for  Bozeat,  in  Northamptonshire,  with 
Elyas  Wythyford,  23  May  1392,  who  was  presented  by  John  de  Loughton,  he 

exchanged  for  Ewhurst,  in  Hants,  with 
John  Nickel,  26  0<5lober  1394,  on  the  same  presentation ;  he  exchanged  for  Over 

Overton,  \iith 
William  Dalby,  14  August  1397,  on  the  same  presentation  ;  and  exchanged  for  a 

Chantry  in  St.  Peter  le  Bayley,  Oxfordshire. 
fOHN  KiRBY  Malsovus,  presented  n  December  1398. 
[ohn  Gratengere,  presented  16  April  1399,  by  John  Loughton. 
[OHN  Wryte,  presented  by  John  Loughton,  on  the  death  of  John  Grainger,  12 

Odlober  1407  ;  and  exchanged  for  Goldington,  Bedfordshire,  with 
William  Torley,  27  May  1408. 

Rectors  of  Great  and  Little  Loughton. 

William  Torley,  presented  27  May  1408,  on  the  union  of  the  two  parishes.    At 

his  death 
John  Taylor,  was  presented  by  Lady  Joane  de  Loughton,  29  OcStober  1409.     He 

resigned;  and 
Gilbert  Bury  was  presented  16  December  14 14,  by  Thomas  Ardys,  but  exchanged 

for  Crowelton,  in  Northamptonshire,  with 
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William  Hawkins,  22  September  14 18,  who  was  presented  by  Elizabeth  Lady 
Clinton.     He  exchanged  for  Marden  vicarage,  in  Kent,  with 

Peter  Gunthorp,  ii  March  142 1. 

John  Fi'I.i.kr  iesij»ned  in  147 1  ;  he  was  succeeded  by 

William  Pupe,  who  was  pivsicuted  in  1471,  l)y  Thomas  Loughton  and  Robert 
Fysher ;  he  willed,  26  December  I4J<5,  to  be  buried  in  All  Saints'  chancel  of 
Loughton  church. 

Hugh  Parke  was  presented  22  0<5lol)er  1485,  by  Thomas  Loughton.  He  died;  and 
was  buried  here  15 14.     At  his  decease. 

Richard  Stokes,  b.d.,  was  pre-^ented  20  December  1514,  by  Robert  Pigott.  He 
built  the  bouth  aisle  of  the  church,  by  a  donation  of  twenty  acres  of  land.  At  his 
death 

William  Walker  was  presented  8  March  1546,  by  Robert  Pigott. 

James  Caldwell  was  collated  by  the  bishop,  ratione  lapsus,  25  April  1573.  He 
died ;  and 

George  Goodman,  m.a.,  wa^  presented  22  February  1592,  by  Thomas  Waterhouse, 
who  married  the  second  daughter  and  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  Valentine  Pigott. 
He  died  26  April  1595. 

John  Ledden,  \icar  of  \Vhaddon,  presented  13  Decembei  1596,  by  George  Pigott 

Nicholas  Parsons,  b.a.,  was  presented  in  1597,  by  Henrj-  Knyveton,  but  was  set 
aside ;  and 

Edward  Baker  succeeded  in  1625  ;  being  presented  by  the  heirs  of  Loughton.  He 
was  buried  here  25  February  1051. 

James  Norman  succeeded  in  1652.     He  was  buried  here,  in  1682. 

Daniel  Brattel,  s.t.p.,  presented  i  March  1681,  by  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to 
which  the  advowson  had  been  given.  He  died  5  February  1694 ;  and  was  buried 
in  Trinity  College  Chapel  ;  having  by  his  will,  contributed  £2  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  a  new  chalice  for  the  communion  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

George  Modd,  b.d.,  presented  and  instituted  July  1O95.  He  died  in  Trinity  College 
7  September  1722  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

Leonard  Thompson,  m.a.,  presented  19  September,  and  instituted  28  December 
1722  ;  claiming,  under  a  clause  in  the  \\\\\  of  Francis  Crane,  dated  14  November 
1678,  as  the  son  of  an  inhabitant  of  Loughton,  that,  as  a  fellow  of  his  college  he 
was  entitled  to  preference  and  title  to  this  redlory  before  any  other  of  the  said 
college,  whenever  such  vacancy  arises.  He  died  here  ;  and  was  buried  12  March 
1752  ;  being  succeeded  by 

Philip  Young,  d.d.,  instituted  3  April  1752.  On  being  made  lord  bishop  ofBristol 
he  let  his  living  here  to  his  curate,  the  Rev.  Griffiths ;  and  in  1 758,  resigned  the 
re<Story. 

Thomas  Goodwin,  m.a.,  was  indudled  17  February  1758.  On  his  coming  to  re- 
side here  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Holt,  by  her  first  husband,  Mr. 
Hanslap. 

George  Fielding,  m.a.,  presented  11  November  1785.  He  died;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by 

KiNGSMAN  Baskett,  M.A.,  instituted  5  April  1797. 

John  Athawss,  m.a.,  instituted  in  July  1833.  He  died  21  May  1664;  and  was 
succeeded  by, 

Robert  Charles  Green,  m.a.,  who  was  instituted  in  1864. 

John  Thomas  Atiiawks,  m.a.,  was  instituted  in  1883. 

All  Saints  Church,  Loughton. 

The  church  is  an  ancient  stru(5lure,  and  stands  on  high  ground.  It 
comprises  a  nave,  south  aisle  and  porch,  chancel,  and  lofty  tower,  in 
which  is  a  clock,  and  five  bells  inscribed : 

First :  ROBERT  A'TTON  MADE  ME  1631. 

Second:  HEC  NOVA  CAMPANA  MARGARETA  EST  NOMINATA. 

Third :  SIT  NOMEN  DOMINI  BENEDICTVM. 

Fourth:  BARTHOLOMEWE  ATTVM  1590. 
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The  Style  is  Perpendicular,  but  there  are  some  small  remains  of  ear- 
lier work.  The  windows  are  very  good.  Interiorly  the  roofs  are 
pannelled,  stained,  and  varnii>hcd  to  represent  oak.  The  pulpit  and 
pews  are  similarly  stained  and  varnished.  The  font  has  attached  to  it 
an  ancient  canopy  of  wood.  The  nave  and  aisle  are  divided  by  tJiree 
pointed  arches,  supported  by  o(5lagon  pillars,  and  the  chancel  arch  is 
pointed.  The  aisle,  which  is  lighted  by  four  good  mullioned  windows, 
of  four  lights  each,  is  said  to  have  been  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
church  of  Little  Loughton,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Little  Loughton.  Above  the  communion  cable  is  a  painting  of  the  two 
disciples  at  Emmaus,  by  Gonzales,  which  was  presented  to  the  church 
by  the  late  Rev.  John  Athawes,  in  1833.  The  east  window  was 
glazed  with  stained  glass  in  184.9. 


$it  iHitl  ^Ingo  ^Hrkt  qiionilam  tetius  trclit  $ttloi 
in  tiittbuB  tnagiatn  sacrtqut  t^tologu  batulainifl. 


On  the  inside  of  the  communion  rails  is  the  upper  half  of  the  effigy 
of  Hugh  Parke,  attired  in  clerical  attire,  in  brass,  with  the  inscription 
close  to  it  as  the  above  sketch  illustrates.  It  was,  without  doubt, 
before  the  lower  portion  was  lost,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  antique 
brasses.     Its  remains  have  now  been  carefully  inlaid  in  a  modern  slab. 

In  the  chancel  are  sliree  mural  tablets,  memorialsof  the  Crane  family. 
Three  are  inscribed  as  follows : 
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Vendemeath  was  buried  y  i6t»>  day  of  Feb :  in  y*  ^eare  1672,  y*  body  of  Robert 
Crane,  D'  of  y*  Civill  Lawes,  and  one  of  y*  Senior  t  ellows  of  Trinitye  College,  In 
Cambridge,  sonn  of  John  Crane.  £s(^.,  Cheife  Clerke  of  the  Green  Cloth  to  King 
Charls  the  Second,  who  was  alsoe  buned  here  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord,  1660. 

To  the  Memorie  of  Felice,  Davghter  of  George  Moorton  of  Moorton.  in  Com. 
Epat.  Dvenlm.,  Esq.,  first  married  to  Will.  Mortoft,  of  Ittringham,  in  Com.  Norf., 
Esq.  By  whom  she  had  issve,  Valentine  and  Tomasine.  After,  to  lohn  Crane  of 
London,  Esq.,  to  whom  she  bore  lohn  Crane  of  Loughton,  Esq.,  and  Robert  who 
died  yovnge.  In  honovr  of  w^^  here  endeared  hvsbandes  8c  tender  respedt  of  her 
childrens  advanceni'  she  lived  38  yeares  in  widowhood.  A  lively  mirovr  of  Chastity 
Hvmility  Sc  Devotion,  And  departed  this  life,  here  at  Loughton,  Sept.  7°  A®  D.  1622. 
^lat  sve  68. 

In  Memory  of  Mary,  heere  vnder  interred,  the  eldest  davghter  of  S'  Thomas  Tres- 
ham,  of  Newton  in  y«  countie  of  North.  K.**  who  lived  y*  wife  of  lohn  Crane  of 
Loughton,  Esq.,  19  yeares  and  11  dayes,  in  which  time  shee  bare  vnto  hime  eleven 
sonnes  and  five  davgnters  of  which  were  livinge  8  sonnes  and  5  davghters  v<  15^  of 
March  1624,  w«^  was  y*  day  shee  ended  her  life  aged  37  yeares  and  9  monethes. 

There  is  a  brass  plate  inscribed  in  memory  of  Felicia  Crane,  who  died 
in  1622.  Here  are  likewise  three  elegant  tablets  of  white  marble  be- 
longing to  the  Athawes  family  ;  and  in  the  aisle  is  a  mural  monument 
of  the  Hanslap  family. 

Lough /on   Chanties, 

The  **  Town  Land  **  is  the  bequest  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Parke,  redlor 
of  this  parish,  who  died  in  1514.  It  now  consists  of  about  ten  acres. 
About  two  acres  more  of  this  charity  land  has  been  sold  to  the  London 
&  North -Western  Railway  Company. 

In  1525,  John  Curleys,  of  Loughton,  willed  two  bushels  of  malt  to 
Snelshall  priory  ;  and  two  bushels  of  malt  to  the  brotherhood  of  Fenny 
Stratford. 

William  Binion,  in  his  will,  dated  5  February  1721,  bequeathed  and 
devised  the  house  in  Loughton,  wherein  he  dwelt  at  making  his  will,  to 
his  kinsman,  Richard  Lewis,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever;  and  a  close 
of  pasture,  and  an  acre  of  meadow  and  arable  land  in  Loughton,  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  £^  annually  to  the  churchwardens  and  overseers 
of  Loughton,  and  their  successors  for  ever,  without  any  dedudljon,  to 
be  paid  into  their  hands,  on  the  festival  of  the  Annunciation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  next  after  his  decease,  to  the  putting  out  ap- 
prentice some  poor  boy,  born  in  Loughton  parish ;  and  appointed  the 
redlor  of  Loughton  and  his  successors,  to  be  assistants  to  the  said 
parish  officers ;  and  in  case  of  non-payment,  he  empowered  the  said 
officers  to  enter  upon  the  said  farm  house,  and  lands,  and  distrain  for 
the  same.     He  died  14  May,  and  was  buried  19  May  1725. 
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"inE^buGHTON-ON-THE -GREEN  parish,  consisting  of  1.224 
^Bjr      acres,  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Great  Woolstone  ;  on  the 

^Jfr  south,  by  Simpson  ;  on  the  east,  by  the  river  Ousel  or  Lovat, 
Milton  Keynes  and  Walton  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Loughton. 
The  parish  is  intersected  by  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  and  the  London 
&  North-Western  Railway. 

It  is  in  the  union  and  county  court  distridl  of  Newport  Pagnell, 
petty  sessional  division  of  Newport  Pagnell,  rural  deanery  of  Bletchley, 
arch  deaconry  of  Buckingham,  and  diocese  of  Oxford. 

The  village  is  4^  miles  south  from  Newport  Pagnell,  and  2^  miles 
from  Fenny  Stratford. 

The  village  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  and  has  a  very 
neat  appearance,  being  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  one  furlong 
in  breadth.  The  church  stands  about  the  middle  of  the  east  end  of  the 
square  or  green,  whence  this  place  is  denominated  Woughton-on-the- 
Green ;  the  road  from  Newport  Pagnell  to  .Fenny  Stratford  crosses 
near  the  west  side  of  the  churchyard  ;  and  at  the  western  end  of  the 
green,  the  Grand  Jundlion  Canal.  The  whole  parish  was  enclosed  by 
an  AA  of  Parliament,  passed  ib  December  1769.  In  the  return  made 
to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1712,  here  were  50  families,  and  243  in- 
habitants ;  and  by  the  census  of  18 14,  the  number  had  increased  to 
354.,  but  it  has  now  decreased  to  the  number  of  208. 

Manorial  History  of  Woughton-on-the-Green* 

The  manor  is  described  in  Domesday  Book,  in  which  it  was  surveyed 
in  the  Hundred  of  Sigelai,  as  partly  the  land  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  and 
the  remainder  belonging  to  Martine. 

•  The  land  of  the  earl  of  Moreton  was  holden  in  Vichetone,  by  Ralph 
as  four  hides  for  one  manor.  There  were  four  carucates  of  arable.  In 
the  demesne  one,  and  another  might  have  been  cultivated.  There  were 
four  villeins  with  six  borders  having  one  carucate,  and  another  might 
have  been  added.  There  were  two  servants,  and  four  carucates  of  pas- 
ture ;  altogether  estimated  at  £^ ;  when  he  first  held  it,  at  £^\  and 
in  king  Edward's  time,  at  £1.  This  manor  eight  thanes  held  ;  of 
whom  four  were  men  of  Aliric ;  one  a  man  of  Alric  Fitz-Goding,  who 
had  one  hide  ;  another  a  man  of  Baldwin,  half  a  hide  ;  another  a  man 
of  Morcar,  half  a  hide ;  and  one,  a  man  of  Scuuolt,  who  had  one  vir- 
gate ;  who  could  sell  their  land. 

Martinus  held  in  Vichetone,  five  hides  and  a  half  for  one  manor. 
There  were  five  carucates.     In  the  demesne  one  and  a  half,  and  half 
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a  carucate  might  have  been  added.  There  were  six  villeins  with  three 
borders,  having  three  carucates.  There  were  two  carucates  of  pasture 
and  four  servants ;  altogether  valued  at  one  hundred  shillings,  in  the 
time  of  king  Edward,  £(^.  This  manor,  Azor,  son  of  Tote  a  thane  of 
king  Edward,  and  another  thane  belonging  to  him,  held  one  hide,  who 
could  sell  it. 

The  first  of  these  two  manors  came,  on  the  rebellion  of  earl  Robert's 
son  William  against  Henry  i.,  to  Stephen  de  Blois,  afterwards  king  of 
England,  with  his  earldom  ;  and  which  was  bestowed  by  Henry  ii.,  on 
his  son  John,  subsequently  also  king  of  England,  whom  he  made  earl 
of  Moieton  or  Mortaigne. 

Both  these  manors  belonged  to  the  Verleys  in  Henry  iii's  reign,  as 
appears  by  the  Testa  de  Nevil,  the  patronage  of  the  church,  in  1223, 
being  also  vested  in  the  same  family,  which  was  commonly  an  appen- 
dage to  manors  not  given  in  Mortmain.  The  Verleys  held  their  de- 
mesnes here  of  the  honours  of  Arundel  a  Clare.  Robert  de  Woketon, 
in  the  year  1197,  passed  a  fine  of  lands  here;  and  in  1357, 
John  Bottetourt  and  Maud,  daughter  of  John  de  Grey  of  Rotherfield, 
and  John  Bottetourt  de  Verley,  knight,  and  Joyce  his  wife,  passed  a 
fine  of  this  manor  and  advowson  to  John  and  Maud  Bottetourt.  By 
heirs  female,  of  the  Verleys,  this  manor  seems  to  have  come  to  the 
Muxons,  Bottetourt,  and  Greys ;  and  so  to  have  at  length  acquired  by 
the  Vavasours,  who  conveyed  their  demesnes  here  to  the  Mordaunts,  to 
whom  this  manor  belonged  in  1608,  when  Henry  Lord  Mordaunt  died 
possessed.  His  successor,  John  Mordaunt,  earl  of  Peterborough,  gave 
his  interest  herein  to  his  kinsman,  Lewis  Mordaunt,  who  30  May  1642, 
conveyed  to  Roger  Nicoll,  two  parts  of  the  advowson  and  manor; 
and  in  this  family  they  continued  until  1717,  when  Nicoll  sold  them 
to  Mr.  Edward  Troutbeck  ;  though  a  third  part  remainded  in  the  Long- 
uevills,  which  came  to  that  family  from  the  Greys  ;  and  in  1732,  a  third 
part,  viz,  one  turn  in  three  of  the  advowson  still  belonged  to  them ;  the 
other  two  turns  being  conveyed  by  Nicoll's  heir  to  Mr.  Edward 
Troutbeck,  of  Westbury,  who  held  a  court  baron  here  about  1740,  his 
father  having  purchased  the  Nicoll's  interest  and  title  to  the  manor, 
and  two  turns  of  the  advowson,  in  17 14. 

Mr.  Thomas  Troutbeck,  recflor  of  Woughton,  grandson  or  son  to  the 
purchaser,  was  possessor  of  this  manor  and  advowson,  March  19,  1760; 
and  on  a  dispute  about  his  title  to  the  lordship,  he  had  a  trial  at  law, 
when  it  was  adjudged,  at  Buckingham  Assizes  1759,  to  be  his  right. 
He  married  Lucy,  one  of  the  two  daughtersand  co-heirs  of  Mr.  Hawley 
of  Wellingborough,  but  had  no  issue.  The  other  sister  was  married  to 
Paulet  St.  John,  Esq.,  son  to  Dr.  Paulet  St.  John,  by  whom  he  had 
several  children. 

Mr.  Nicoll  held  a  court  here  in  1670. 

The  Church  0/ Si.  Alary ^  Woughton-on-tht-Green. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  is 
an  ancient  fabric  having  a  chancel,  nave,  south  aisle  and  porch,  and 
an  embattled  west  tower,  containing  a  clock,  and  four  bells,  inscribed  : 
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First:  CHANDLER  MADE  ME  1653. 

Second  :  RICHARD  CHANDLER  MADE  ME,  1717  (cracked). 
TTtird  :  CHANDLER  MADE  ME  1701. 

Fourth  :  PARK  AND  CHAPMAN  OF  LONDON  FECIT,  THOMAS  LUCAS 
CHURCHWARDEN  1771,  BARNARD  CHER V ALL,  GENTLEMAN 

The  second  bell  is  cracked.  Some  years  ago  the  ringers  patiently 
filed  down  to  the  crack,  hoping  to  restore  the  sound  but  they  did  not 
succeed. 

The  general  style  is  Decorated  Gothic  The  porch  is  good  with  a 
small  two-light  window  on  each  side,  and  a  handsome  cross  on  the 
top.  The  tower  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  The  aisle  and  nave  are 
divided  by  four  pointed  arches  supported  by  clustered  columns.  The 
chancel  arch  is  a  fine  pointed  one.  The  font  is  plain.  The  pulpit  is 
a  handsomely  carved  oak  one,  and  depic^ts  Christ  as  the  good  shep- 
herd ;  and  the  beautiful  rood  screen,  surmounted  with  a  large  cross, 
with  Christ  crucified,  is  also  carved  oak,  as  well  as  the  choir  stalls,  and 
open  benches  in  the  nave.  The  roofs  are  open  timber,  stained  to  re- 
present oak.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  piscina  niche  with 
a  finely  carved  head.  I'he  nave  is  lighted  by  two  windows  with  good 
mullions ;  one  with  a  transom  has  three  large  lights  below,  and  six 
small  ones  above  ;  the  other  is  of  three  lights  with  tracery  in  the  head* 

The  chancel  is  lighted  by  three  windows,  viz.,'  one  in  the  east  end, 
of  three  compartments,  with  tracery  in  the  head  ;  and  two  good  ones, 
one  in  both  the  north  and  south  walls.  The  priests'  door  is  in  the 
south  wall ;  also  the  sedilia.  On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a 
brass  **  In  memory  of  Margaret,  wife  of  Maurice  Farrell,  redlor  of 
Woughton,  who  died  8  OAober  x88i  ;  and  a  mural  tablet  to  the  mem* 
ory  of  David  James,  Esq.,  and  family. 

Under  an  anchoret  or  arch,  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  is  a 
recumbent  figure  of  a  man  in  freestone,  and  a  dog  couchant  at  his 
feet;  the  head  rests  on  a  pillow,  and  the  hands  are  clasped  in  the 
attitude  of  devotion.  It  is  to  the  memor}*  of  one  Monelixan,  or  Monx* 
ton  ;  no  doubt  the  builder  of  the  church,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  i.  On 
the  said  monument  is  no  inscription. 

In  the  south  aisle,  the  steps  to  the  rood  loft  are  visible ;  the  en- 
trance has  a  fine  canopied  head  supported  by  corbals  of  singular 
design.  Here  too  is  another  piscina,  with  the  head  filled  with  tracery, 
the  shaft  in  the  centre  having  been  destroyed. 

In  the  tower  is  a  black  marble  slab  to  the  memory  of  David  James,  a 
late  redlor,  and  his  family ;  also  a  tablet  of  charitable  bequests  left  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Woughton-on-the-Green,  and  the  repairs  of 
the  parish  church  : 

No.  I.  A  field  of  land  coDtaining  13  acres  2  roods  2  poles  called  the  Common,  and 
six  cottages  near  the  church,  left  for  the  repairs  of  the  parish  church  and  benefit  of 
the  poor. 

No.  2.  A  plot  of  ground  whereon  formerly  stood  a  tenement,  situate  near  tho 
blacksmith's  shop,  left  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
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No.  3.  A  charge  upon  certain  lands  as  awarded  at  the  endosnre,  amounting  to 
;f  2/3/6.    Left  solely  lor  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

William  Levi,  \ 

Frederick  Druce,      |  Churchwardens. 
May  I**  1850.  J 

The  west  window  is  seen  through  the  tower  arch. 

The  porch  retains  the  stone  sediles,  and  there  is  a  trefoil-headed 
niche  in  the  centre. 

The  following  communion  plate  was  found  in  an  old  oak  box,  that  had 
not  been  opened  for  time  out  of  memory  : 

1.  Silver  flagon,  albs.  90Z.  6dwts.,  inscription,  **  Ezdouo  Mary  James  to  the  parish 
of  Woughton,  Bucks,  1738,  for  the  use  of  tne  communion  there  for  ever." 

2.  Silver  paten,  70Z.  4dwts.,  inscription.  **  The  gift  of  Dr.  James,  rector  01 
Woughton,  Bucks,  1722.*' 

3.  Silver-gilt  paten,  inscription,  "Miserere  mei  Deus  Secundum  Magnam  Miseri- 
corbiam  tuam  " — I H  £  in  centre. 

4.  Silver  chalice,  70Z.,  no  inscription,  evidently  old. 

5.  Modem  silver  chalice,  no  inscription. 

In  the  church  yard,  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  is  a  small 
antique  grave  stone  with  the  following  inscription  : 

Here  lyeth  y*  Body  of  Anne  the rious  Wife  of  John  Chevall  ft  Daughter  of 

Mr.  Roger  Chapman  of  Newport.     She  departed  this  Life  the  18^  Day  of  January 
Anno  Dom.  1688,  In  the  34^^  year  of  her  age. 

The  register,  commencing  in  1556,  and  continuing  until  1652,  is  in 
a  shocking  state  through  damp,  which  was  through  the  carelessness  of 
a  late  rector.  From  the  latter  date  to  1692,  the  registers  have  been 
lost. 

Reciors  of  Woughton'On-the-Green, 

Robert  de  Haia,  presented  in  laai,  by  Roger  de  Verley. 

William  de  Haia,  presented  1232. 

John  de  Brumfton  resigned  in  1263. 

WALTER  DE  Ardernb.  presented  2  November  1263,  by  the  Lady  Mawisia  de  Verley. 

Henry  de  Wodstock  presented  in  1273  by  the  king. 

William  de  Thorntoft  was  the  next  re<^or,  but  resigned  it  to 

Thomas  de  Thorntoft,  who  was  admitted  9  October  1 301,  on  the  presentation  of 

Sir  Roger  de  Tyringham,  knight.    At  his  death, 
Thomas  Cave  was  presented  7  November  1304. 
Thomas  de  Achecote  was  presented  2  March  1346  by  Waltenm  de  Cheriton.    At 

his  decease, 
Robert  de  Aston  was  presented  16  July  1349,  on  the  presentation  of  John  de  fiot- 

tetonrt.    He  died,  and 
Ralph  Hatward  was  presented  4  May  1386,  by  Thomas  de  Harcourt.    He  ex- 
changed for  Rolleston  vicarage,  with 
William  Smith,  2  September   1388,  who  was  presented  by  John  Longaeville  de 

Walton.    At  his  death, 
WiixiAM  DE  HuLLE  DE  HALESOWEN  was  presented  16  April  1394,  by  Sir  Hugh 

Burnett,  knight. 
William  Garton  was  admitted  in  1424,  by  the  feoffees  of  Richard  Fox,  lord  of 

Woketon,  via.,  John  Doward,   Robert  Darcey,  John  Barton,  jun.,  and  John 

Gyffard,  of  Whaddon. 
'Laurence  Staunton  occurs  redlor  in  1479,  and  came  in,  at  is  presumed,  about 

1453.    At  his  death, 
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Hen&y  Turpyn  was  presented  i6  Odlober  1490,  by  John  Vavasour  one  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  king's  bench. 

Nicholas  Hort  was  presented  1 1  February  1491.     He  died;  and 

John  Aton  was  presented  26  July  1493.  He  was  also  vicar  of  Linslade,  who  resign- 
ed; and 

Chjlistopher  Doughty  was  presented  2  0<Slober  1501. 

Thomas  Dobson  was  presented  11  July  1505,  and 

}AM£s  Wilson,  26  August  15  u.    At  his  decease, 
ohn  Rawlinson  was  presented  by  Arthur  Longu«ville,  21  August  1545.     He  was 
also  vicar  of  Wolverton. 

Laurence  Thorley  was  presented  18  June  .1572,  by  Lewis  Lord  Mordaunt.  He 
resigned,  and 

Anthony  Grsenacres  was  presented  15  April  1578. 

Edward  Hughes,  m.a.,  was  presented  21  April  1597,  by  Henry  Longueville,  Esq., 
ot  Wolverton.     He  was  re<5lor  of  Simpson  and  archdeacon  of  Bangor. 

Richard  Crompton  succeeded  in  1633,  and  occurs  redtor  in  1643.  He  was  also 
curate  of  Tattenhoe. 

Samuel  Withers  is  said  to  have  been  presented  in  1649. 

Richard  Alfield  or  Ancel  came  in  about  1653.  At  his  death  he  was  succeeded, 
after  some  controversy  about  the  title,  by 

William  Nicoll,  b.a.,  presented  28  April,  and  instituted  19  May  1664,  on  the 
presentation  of  Richard  Bamewell,  of  Willen.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

William  Nicoll,  b.a.,  presented  12  December  1704,  by  Roger  Nicoll,  gent. 
He  died  in  London  in  17 13. 

David  James,  b.a.,  succeeded,  being  instituted  22  September  17 13,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  Wilham  Longueville,  jun.,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner-Temple.  He  died  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1745,  being  succeeded  by 

Thomas  Troutbeck,  b.a.,  indudied  24  February  1746,  on  the  presentation  of 
Edward  Troutbeck,  vicar  of  Westbury.  He  was  educated  at  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge ;  and  died  at  Wellingborough,  22  March  1782. 

William  Procter  succeeded.  He  was  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  1767^ 
and  resided  at  Wellingborough,  where  he  was  curate  till  1789,  when  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  re(5lory  of  Stan  wick,  near  Higham  Ferrers,  which  he  held  by  dis- 
pensation with  this  redtory  till  his  death  in  1795.  He  died  at  Stanwick,  and 
was  buried  there ;  being  succeeded  by 

John  Brook  Lewin,  m.a.,  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  who  died  re<Stor  in  1796. 
He  was  succeeded  by 

Richard  Dreyer,  ll.b.,  1785  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  indu<5led  2  Decem- 
ber 1796,  on  the  presentation  of  Thomas  Troutbeck,  Esq.,  of  Penrith,  in  Cum- 
berland, who  had  also  presented  the  two  preceding  redlors.  In  1 799  Mr.  Dreyer 
also  became  redlor  of  Thwaite,  in  Norfolk.  His  successor  in  this  living  was 
another  ... 

Richard  Dreyer,  who  was  inducted  26  February  1800,  on  the  same  presentation. 
He  resigned ;  and 

Francis  Rose,  m.a.,  was  admitted  6  August  1823,  on  his  own  presentation.  He 
was  also  re(5tor  of  Little  Wools  tone,  and  was  formerly  curate  of  Bullington  and 
of  Burton  Hastings,  Warwickshire.  He  came  into  residence  25  March  1826. 
He  was  magistrate  for  Buckinghamshire,  1836,  for  Northants  in  1840.  On  Fri- 
day, 22  January  184 1,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos  honoured 
the  Rev.  Francis  Rose  with  his  company  at  dinner  at  the  re<5lory  house  of 
Woughton.  An  immense  assemblage  from  the  parishes  of  Great  Woolstone, 
Little  Woolstone,  Walton,  Milton  KejTies,  Simpson,  Fenny  Stratford,  and 
Woughton  presented  an  address.  The  church  bells  were  rang  merrily.  A  band 
of  music  preceded  his  grace  and  the  assembled  throng  escorted  him  to  the  rec- 
tory, where  a  seledl  party  had  been  invited  to  meet  him. 

Maurice  Farrell,  m.a.,  instituted  on  his  own  presentation  1853.  He  resigned 
28  August  1884. 

Frederick  Francis  Field,  b.a.,  St  John's  College  (i 871),  curate  of  St.  Stephen's, 
South  Lambethy  187 1-2;   of  Gilling,  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  1872-4;  of  Kirk 
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Deighton,  Yorkshire,  1874-7  I  St.  Mary's,  Leeds,  1877-1860;  le^buer  in  Wat- 
ford Parish  Church  (Lady  Elizabeth  RusseH's  foundation),  1880-4.  He  was 
instituted  4  Odtober  1884,  at  Cuddleston  Palace,  by  the  bishop  of  Oxford  (J.  F. 
Mackamess,  d.d.),  on  the  presentation  of  Henry  Carin^ton  Bowles-Bowles,  £sq., 
of  Myddleton  House,  Waltham  Cross ;  "  read  himself  m,"  on  Sunday  5  Odlober, 
and  was  indudted  by  Archdeacon  Randall  at  a  public  service  on  21  October 
1884 ;  took  duty  for  the  first  time  7  September  1884. 

Woughton-on'the-Green  Redory, 

The  redlonr  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  £it  9s.  7d.,  and  it  is 
now  worth  ^120  net  per  annum,  its  approximate  value  being  £i^S' 

The  redlory  house  is  a  good  substantial  building  of  red  brick  in  the 
Domestic  Gothic  style,  situated  in  well  laid  out  grounds,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant  on  the  south  side  of  the  church.  The  site  appears  to 
have  been  surrounded  by  a  moat.  From  the  fa<5l  that  the  rectors,  for 
some  time,  having  been  lords  of  the  manor,  it  is  probable  that  this  is 
the  site  of  the  ancient  manor  house. 

In  1868,  Rev.  Maurice  Farrell  built  the  new  reiSlory.  He  borrowed 
from  queen  Ann's  Bounty  £%f)o  advanced  under  Gilbert's  A<51.  The 
Mortgage  deed  was  dated  25  February  x868 — rate  of  interest  3^  per 
cent  to  be  repaid  in  3 1  years.  Three  years  relief  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Farrell  (1882-1-4),  under  Swan's  Extention  Adl.  In  1883,  a  sum  of 
;^30o  in  dedui^ion  of  the  debt,  a  condition  made  by  Mr.  Bowles  when 
he  bought  the  advowson.  When  Mr.  Field  succeeded  to  the  living, 
the  balance  of  the  principal  out-standing  was  ;^2  34,  and  his  first  an- 
nual payment,  instalment  and  interest,  was  ;f2o  19s.  8d. ;  1886,  was 
£io  9s.  7d. ;  and  in  1887,  ^20  os.  9d.  In  the  last  year  an  extention 
of  time  was  granted,  by  which  the  instalment  (1888)  was  £%  9s.  7d. ; 
interest,  less  income  tax,  £t  12s.  6d. ;  total,  £1^  2s.  id. 

Woughion-on-thi'Grten  XVI lih  Century  Trade  Token. 

The  village  of  Woughton-on-the-Green,  like  several  more  in  the 
Hundreds,  had  its  coining  apparatus  and  its  coiner,  though  of  illegal 
character.    The  progressive  and  energetic  tradesman  who  ventured  to 


issue  his  own  money,  in  this  village,  was  William  Coale,  a  grocer,  and 
his  coinage,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered,  consisted  only  of  brass  farth- 
ings, issued  between  the  years  x  65 1  and  1 67 1 .  It  is  a  rare  little  token 
and  was  unknown  to  Boyne,  the  great  authority  on  the  tokens  of  the 
XVI  Ith  Century,  and  is  here  described  as  an  unpublished  variety, 
which  always  adds  considerably  to  its  value  in  the  numismatic  world. 
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The  obversQ  and  reverse  of  the  token  is  as  illustrated,  and  the  in- 
scriptions are : 

Ob,  if  WILLIAM  •  COALE— The  Grocers'  arms. 
^.     it  OF^WOOFTON— W.  E.  C. 

The  entries  in  the  parish  register,  of  this  influential  tradesman's 
family  are  very  meagre,  and  cannot,  with  any  certainty,  be  traced  to 
any  living  person,  though  there  are  families  still  of  the  name  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  probably  descendants.  William  Coale  was 
a  married  man,  as  will  be  noticed  by  the  three  initials  upon  his  token. 
His  death  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  1699.  The  entries  in  the 
register  are: 

1699.  W"*  Coale  buried  y  30  of  April!. 
1713.  Dec.  28  William  the  son  of  Wm»-  Cole  Bapt. 
1715.  May  29Katherine  the  daughter  of  James  Coale  and 
Katherine  his  wife  Bapt. 
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^TlMPSON  parish  and  village  are  situated  upon  the  road  leading 
rff%  from  Newport  Pagnell  to  Fenny  Stratford,  part  of  the  latter 
J^yr  town  being  in  this  parish.  The  area  is  1,336  acres  with  a 
population  of  727.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Woughton- 
on-the-Green  ;  on  the  east  by  the  river  Lovat  or  Ousel,  Walton  and 
Bow  Brickhill ;  and  on  the  south-west  by  Fenny  Stratford  and  Bletch- 
ley.  The  Grand  Junction  Canal  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
parish,  from  north  to  south  and  is  crossed  by  four  bridges. 

The  village  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  about  one  mile  north  from 
Fenny  Stratford,  and  five  miles  south  from  Newport  Pagnell.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  century  it  was,  in  appearance,  one  of  the  most 
wretched  of  many  miserable  villages  in  the  county. 

During  a  great  portion  of  the  winter  time  the  main  road  through  the 
village  was  impassable,  without  wading  through  water  three  feet  deep 
for  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards.  The  road  was  raised  three 
and  a  half  feet,  and  some  respedlable  houses  were  eredled,  and  thus  it 
was  converted  into  a  pleasant  village  of  fairly  good  appearance. 

Simpson  is  in  the  union  and  county  court  distridl  of  Newport  Pag- 
nell, petty  sessional  division  of  Newport  Pagnell,  rural  deanery  of 
Bletchley,  archdeaconry  of  Buckingham,  and  diocese  of  Oxford. 

The  open  fields  and  commons  have  been  inclosed  under  two  Adls  of 
Parliament  passed  in  1763  and  1770. 

Manorial  History  of  Simpson. 

Simpson  had  been  part  of  the  possessions  of  queen  Edith  to  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  but  was  forfeited,  with  the  rest  of  the 
lands  of  the  Saxons,  after  the  battle  of  Hastings ;  and,  at  the  recording  of 
the  Conqueror's  Survey,  in  Domesday  Book,  was  held  by  the  bishop 
of  Constance,  in  Normandy,  in  pledge  or  mortgage,  from  William 
Bonuaslet ;  the  bishop  himself  holding  Sevinstone,  taxed  at  eight  hides 
and  three  virgates  of  land,  for  one  manor  in  his  demesne.  There  were 
eight  carucates.  In  the  demesne  there  were  three  hides  and  three 
carucates.  Thirteen  villeins,  with  two  bordars,  having  five  carucates. 
There  were  six  servants,  one  mill  of  ten  shillings  rent,  and  eight  car- 
ucates of  pasture.  It  was  altogether  valued,  and  had  been  constantly, 
at  six  pounds ;  when  he  first  held  it,  at  twenty  shillings ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Edward,  at  eight  pounds.  This  manor,  queen  Edith  held,  and 
could  sell  it. 

Another  portion  here  was  holden  by  Leuinas  Onura,  of  the  king,  as 
one  hide  and  one  virgate.  There  was  one  carucate,  with  two  villeins, 
two  borders,  and  one  carucate  of  pasture.     It  had  been  and  was  then 
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valned  at  ten  shillings.    The  same  man  held  it  in  the  time  of  Edward» 
and  could  sell  it. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  i.,  it  was  holden  by  Manfelin,  baron 
of  Wolverton,  as  part  of  his  barony ;  but  no  traces  remain  of  the  man* 
ner  in  which  he  acquired  .this  estate ;  for  it  is  a  mere  and  erroneous 
conjei^ure  of  Browne  Willis,  that  it  was  taken  from  its  original  possessor 
and  given  to  Walter  Giffard,  earl  of  Buckingham,  and  subsequently 
passed  with  that  inheritance.  However,  it  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered part  of  the  barony  of  Wolverton  as  long  as  the  lords  of  that 
seignory  retained  their  honours,  and  so  continued  until  the  abolition 
of  feudal  services. 

The  earliest  feudatory  tenent  discovered  of  this  manor  is  Geoflfrey 
de  Cawz,  who  held  it  in  the  reign  of  John,  to  the  beginning  of  that  of 
Henry  iii.  His  family  or  himself  had  been  the  founders  of  the  church 
here,  for  he  presented  his  clerk  to  it,  in  1232. 

From  this  family  it  passed  to  Sir  John  de  Grey,  perhaps  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  Water  Eaton,  but  this  is  almost  con- 
jedlural.  John  de  Grey  continued  to  hold  it  till  his  death,  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  iii. 

Reginald  de  Grey,  his  son,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  possession  of 
this  manor,  and  also  died  possessed  in  1307 

John,  his  son  and  heir  was  forty  years  old  when  he  succeeded  to  his 
father's  inheritance,  and  was  baron  Grey  of  Shirland,  Wilton,  and  * 
Ruthyn;  the  castle  of  Ruthyn,  with  the  cantred  of  the  distridl  of 
Driffyncloyd,  having  been  given  to  his  father.  This  John  de  Grey,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  issue  of  a  second  marriage,  wnich  he  had  con- 
tradled  with  Matilda,  or  Maud,  daughter  of  lord  Basset  of  Drajrton, 
passed  a  fine  of  this,  and  several  other  manors  in  the  vicinity,  that  he 
might  settle  them  upon  the  issue  of  that  marriage  ;  and  he  died  pos- 
sessed of  Simpson  in  1323  ;  and  in  the  descendants  of  lord  Grey  it  con- 
tinued, after  they  became  earls  of  Kent,  until,  in  15 15,  Richard  Lord 
Grey  conveyed  it  to  the  family  of  Pigott ;  who  held  large  estates  both 
in  this  place  and  the  neighbourhood,  being  possessed  of  that  property 
which  was  inherited  by  Mr.  Sergent  Pigott,  of  Whaddon,  from  his 
maternal  ancestry,  the  Giffards,  keepers  of  the  park  and  chase.  He 
probably  descended  from  the  same  parent  stock  as  the  Giffards,  earls 
of  Buckingham,  but  must  not  b6  mistaken  for  the  descendants  of  the 
Giffards  who  participated  in  the  lands  which,  after  the  failure  of  male- 
issue  of  the  second  earl  of  Buckingham,  were  distributed  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  i. ;  these  Giffards  originated  in  that  branch  of  the  family 
which,  after  the  battle  of  Blore  Heath,  was  transplanted  into  tliis 
county,  and  acquired,  inter  alia,  the  principal  estates  of  Snelshall  priory 
with  other  lands  about  Whaddon  and  Nash,  &c. 

Thomas  Pigott,  of  Whaddon,  sergeant-at-law,  having  in  15 10,  pur- 
chased the  manor  and  advowson  of  the  last  of  the  earls  of  Kent,  seems 
to  have  added  to  those  other  possessions  here  which  he  had  acquired 
by  maternal  inheritance  from  the  Giffards. 

It  appears  that  this  estate  had  subsequently  passed  into  other  hands; 
for,  in  1686,  it  was  conveyed  by  Thomas  Hatch,  to  John  Walden^  of 
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the  family  of  Walden  of  Coventry ;  but  the  purchaser  dying  within 
twelve  months  afterwards,  his  brother,  Thomas  Walden,  succeeded 
him.  He  died  in  London,  3  March  1701  ;  when  this  manor  came  to 
his  sole  daughter  and  heir,  Susan  Walden,  who  carried  it  in  marriage 
in  1717,  to  Job  Hanmer,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  barrister-at-law,  younger 
brother  of  the  family  of  that  name,  of  Hanmer,  in  Flint ;  and  who  died 
in  London  in  March  1739,  possessed  of  this  estate,  and  was  buried 
at  Simpson ;  leaving  issue,  one  son,  and  a  daughter,  Susan. 

Job  Walden  Hanmer,  whom  Mr.  Cole  mentions  as  his  senior  fellow 
at  Eton,  was  removed  thence  to  Oxford,  and  the  inns  of  court; 
pradlised  as  a  counsellor  in  Buckinghamshire  ;  and  resided  at  Brough- 
ton.  His  mother  lived  in  the  manor  house  in  Simpson.  He  left  by 
his  wife,  who  was  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Henry  Vere  Graham,  of 
Holbrook  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  a  numerous  family. 

The  Advowson  of  Simpson 

Appears  to  have  been  always  appendant  to  the  manor,  until  about 
1 600,  when  Thomas  Pigott,  sergeant-at-law,  of  Whaddon  Hall,  who 
possessed  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  estates,  conveyed  them 
by  certain  feoffees,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  to  (ieorge  Bury,  who 
sold  the  same  to  Thomas  Cranwell,  in  1604  ;  but  he  being  outlawed, 
his  exercise  of  patronage  was  opposed,  and  the  advowson  sold  to 
♦  Robert  Stanton.  In  1662,  it  was  purchased  by  William  Cotton,  who 
in  1690,  transferred  his  right  to  John  Stannard,  at  that  time  the  incum- 
bent ;  whose  son,  in  1712,  sold  it  to  Mrs. Eleanor  Hawse;  from  whom 
it  was  conveyed,  by  purchase,  to  the  Rev.  Cleobury ;  and,  after  having 
passed  through  the  hands  of  other  purchasers,  it  was  transferred,  in 
1761,  by  the  Rev.  John  Cranwell,  curate  of  Fen  Stanton,  in  Hunts,  to 
Walden  Hanmer,  in  whose  family  and  descendants  the  advowson  and 
patronage  still  remain. 

In  1534,  the  valor  of  the  redlory  was  returned  at  ;^i  7/6/8  ;  the  pay- 
ment, in  1712,  to  the  land  tax,  £14.1/$/-;  and  in  1741,  ^^150/14/-; 
the  redlory  and  glebe  being  ;^i3o  per  annum.  The  present  value  of 
the  recSlory,  is  ^^304. 

The  early  registers  of  the  church  are  lost ;  the  present  ones  date 
back  to  1718. 

Rectors  of  Simpson. 

Philip  de  Lsmington,  presented  123 1,  by  Galfred  de  Cawz. 
John  nezt  held  the  living,  but  died  redlor  1274  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Walter  DE  Debenham,  presented  4  August  1274,  by  Sir  Reginald  deGrey. 
Ralph  de  Morden  died  in  1291  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Hugh  de  la  Leye,  presented  April  1291,  by  Sir  John  deGrey. 
Roger  de  Newport  was  presented  18  06lober  1296. 
John  Amory  presented  13  May  1308.     He  resigned;  and 
James  Huvt  de  Merton  was  presented  4  May  1309. 
Hugh  de  Dalby  was  presented  10  January  1311  ; 
Robert  de  Drneford,  ii  April  1319  ;  and 

Robert  de  Kelleby  i  Odlober  1340.     He  quitted  this  living  for  Hemingby;  and 
William  d«  Atterton  was  presented  7  July  1355,  by  the  lord  Roger  de  Grey. 
William  Gildesburgh  exchanged  for  St.  Olave's  re<5lory  near  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, with 
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Hugh  de  Woketon,  26  December  1374, 

Edmund  Caldecot  exchanged  for  Bayfleet,  Surrey,  with 

Thomas  Besouth,  24  September  1383,  who  was  presented  by  the  lord  Reginald  de 

Grey.     At  his  decease, 
Richard  Wastie  was  presented  by  the  lord  Roger  de  Grey,  16  Odlober  14 10.   He 

exchanged  for  the  mastership  of  Sapcote  Chantry,  with 

JOHN  Sheppy,  28  June  1418  ;  who  exchanged  for  Sawbridgeworth,  iu  Herts,  with 
OHN  Elys,  5  July  14 19.    At  his  death, 
Thomas  Hawkins,  alias  Moeyng,  was  presented  21  April  1458,  by  Edmund  Lord 

Grey  de  Hastings. 
John  Ramys  was  presented  27  August  1464,  by  Edmund  Earl  of  Kent. 
Lawrence  Staunton  was  presented  24  0<Slober  1488.     He  died  1492,  being  also 

re<Slor  of  Woughton, 
Richard  Grey  succeeded  1492  ;  and  resigned  1501. 
Thomas  Davys,  ll.b.  was  presented  by  George  Earl  of  Kent,  21  February  1501. 

He  died  1528. 
John  Diconson,  b.a.,  was  presented  28  May  I528,by  the  feoffees  of  Thomas  Pigott, 

who  had  bought  the  manor  and  advowson,  about  1 5 10,  of  the  Earl  of  Kent. 
Henry  Woodsell,  instituted  14  February  1530,  on  the  same  presentation.    At  his 

death, 
William  Anyon  was  presented  24  February  1545,  by  Eliz.  Pigott,  widow.    In  1552, 

he  married,  and  was  deprived  on  that  accoimt,  about  two  years  afterwards  ; 

when 
Richard  Sampole  was  presented  26  July  1554,  by  Thomas  Pigott,  Esq.    He  was 

buried  here  21  June  1563. 
Thomas  Taverner  was  presented  in  1563. 
William  Stone,  m.a.,  was  presented  13  November  1588.    He  quitted  it  for  Wav- 

endon;  and,  on  his  resignation, 
Richard  Thompson  was  presented  9  Odlober  1591,  by  George  Bury,  gent.    At 

his  decease, 
Robert  Lingard,  m.a.,  was  presented  17  July  1596.    He  occurs  re<5lor  1599,  and 

was  deprived  for  simony. 
Humphrey  Clarke  was  presented  30  October  1601,  by  the  queen.    He  quitted  it 

the  next  year,  being  also  rector  of  Great  Woolstone. 
Ralph  Bradley,  m.a.,  was  inducted  in  1602. 
Edward  Hughes,  b.d.,  was  presented  4  June  1607.  by  Thomas  Cranwell,   gent. 

He  was  likewise  rector  of  Loughton,  and  archdeacon  of  Bangor. 
John  Noble  was  presented  14  October  1633. 
William  Dudley,  m.a.,  rector  of  Broughton,  was  presented  2  November  1634,  ^X 

the  king's  title,  on  the  outlawry  of  Thomas  Cranwell,  Esq.,  the  patron,  but  was 

forced  to  quit ;  and 
John  Maydwell,  m.a.,  was  inducted  19  December  1636,  on  the  presentation  ol 

Robert  Stanton,  Esq.     He  resigned   it,  having  been  presented  to  Claybrook 

rectory,  in  Leicester  :  but  came  back  to  Simpson,  where  he  was  silenced  by  the 

Bartholomew  Act ;  and,  being  a  presbyterian,  preached  in  a  conventicle  at  Ket- 
tering, and  died  there  9  January    1692,   aged   84,   being  much  entertained  by 

Sir  Thomas  Alston,  bart.,  of  Odell  castle,  and  his  lady.     On  being  deprived  of 

this  living, 
George  Potter,  m.a.,  succeeded  in  1651,  and,  29  June  1661,  got  the  patron's  title. 

He  was  rector  of  Chenies  in  1665  ;  died  in  1667,  and  was  buried  there.     On  his 

resignation  of  this  rectory, 
William  Pierce,  or  Pearse,  m.a.,  was  presented  8  August  1667,  by  William  Cot- 
ton, Esq.     He  died  next  year ;  and 
John  Stannard,  m.a.,  was  presented  15  January  1668.     He  had  been  curate  to 

Mr.  Potter,  and  died  rector  here  in  17 19,  being  succeeded  by, 
Matthew  Hawes,  m.a.,  instituted  8  July   1719,  on  the  presentation  of  Thomas 

Barrowbee,  Esq.     He  died ;  and 
Christopher  Drake  was  inducted  29  August  1761,  on  the  presentation  of  Walden 

llaxuner,  Esc^.    He  was  found  drowned  in  May  1762,  in  (as  was  reported)  a  fit 
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of  derangement,  in  the  river  near  Grafton. 

Dixon  Reddale,  m .a.,  of  St.  John's  College  Cambridge  was  presented  by  the  same 
patron,  and  inducted  12  August  1762.  Cole  saj's  **He  was  a  very  worthy,  good- 
tempered  man."    At  his  death, 

Samuel  Hare,  ll.b.,  was  presented  by  Sir  Walden  Hanmer,  bart.,  and  inducted  13 
April  1772.    He  was  also  rector  of  Beachampton.     He  was  succeeded  by 

Graham  Hanmke,  who  was  presented  by  his  father,  Sir  Walden,  bart.  He  was 
also  rector  of  St.  Bartholomew,  London,  and  vicar  of  Hanmer  in  Flintshire ; 
all  of  which  he  held  till  his  death ;  being  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Thomas  Walden  Hanmer,  m.a.,  of  Brasenose  College,  Ozon,  presented  10  Octo- 
ber 1807,  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  the  will  of  Sir  Walden  Hanmer,  bart.,  and 
was  instituted  in  1808.    He  was  succeeded  by 

Thomas  Walden  Hanmer,  known  as  "  Tallv-ho  *'  Hanmer.    At  his  death, 

George  Shelford  Bid  well,  b.a.,  of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  was  instituted 
in  187 1.    He  was  succeeded  by, 

W.  Rice,  who  was  instituted  in  1891'. 

The  Church  of  St,  ThomaSy  Simpson. 

This  fabric  is  a  plain  structure  situate  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
village.  Its  ground  plan  forms  a  cross,  but  the  transepts  are  walled  off 
and  partitioned  from  the  nave.  1  he  north  transept  was  used  as  the 
parish  school,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  school  board  ;  the  south 
transept  as  a  vestry.  The  transepts  are  each  lighted  by  a  three-light 
window  in  the  end.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  north  transept,  is  a  tre- 
foil-headed piscina,  thus  showing  it  to  have  been  a  chantry  chapel. 
There  are  probably  other  piscinas,  and  may  be,  sedilia  and  ambry  under 
the  vast  coating  of  unsightly  plaster. 

The  general  style  of  the  building  is  Decorated,  with  good  two  and 
three-light  windows.  At  the  west  end  is  a  square-headed  window  of 
four  lights.  The  tower  is  in  the  centre  and  is  supported  on  four 
arches.  It  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  embattled,  and  contains 
five  bells,  inscribed  : — 

First :  CHA'OT^LER  MADE  ME,  1650.    (The  figure  5  is  retrograde). 
Second :  RICHARD  CHANDLER  MADE  ME,  1694. 
Third:  GOD  SAVE  KING  I  AMES  AMEK.  1604. 
Fourth  :  GOD  SAVE  OVR  KING,  1630. 
Sanctus  : 

The  nave  is  spacious,  but  it  has  no  aisles.  There  is  a  porch  on  the 
south  side.  The  nave  has  a  plaster  ceiling,  the  chancel  open  wood.  The 
pulpit  and  font  are  plain,  and  the  pews  are  high-backed.  The  east 
window  is  of  three  lights.  On  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  are  two 
mural  tablets  to  members  of  the  Gent  family.  There  are  two  achieve- 
ments of  the  Hanmer  family,  one  on  the  north,  and  one  on  the  south 
wall  of  the  nave.  The  west  window  of  the  nave  is  of  four  large  lights 
below  a  transom,  and  eight  small  ones  above,  the  latter  being  built  up. 

The  chancel  contains  four  mural  monuments  to  the  family  of 
Hanmer.  One  is  by  Bacon,  and  exhibits  a  medallion  portrait  of  Justice, 
and  is  to  the  memory  of"  Sir  Walden  Hanmer,  baronet,  of  Hanmer  and 
Bettisfield  Park,  in  the  county  of  Flint,  lord  of  the  manor,  the  only  son 
of  Job  Hanmer  of  this  place,  by  Susannah,  daughter  of  Thomas  Walden, 
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Esq."  Sir  Walden  died  in  1783,  aged  64  years.  The  priests'  door  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  a  large  square-headed  window  on 
the  south  side  have  been  built  up. 

Simpson  Chariiy. 

Thomas  Pigott.  Esq.,  of  Doddershall,  by  indenture  dated  in  1573, 
gave  certain  lands,  &c.,  now  producing  an  annual  rental  of  about  ^70 
to  the  poor  of  Simpson.  The  money  is  given  to  the  poor  parishioners 
in  clothes,  coals,  and  money.  There  are  several  cottages  too  (part  of 
the  property  of  the  charity)  which  are  let  rent  free  to  poor  industrious 
and  deserving  families.  The  land  consists  of  a  farm  house  with  about 
fifty  acres  of  land,  in  the  parish  of  Simpson,  except  one  acre  three 
roods,  which  is  in  Woughton.  The  land  is  subje<5l  to  a  land  tax  of 
£\  2s.  per  annum,  and  £\  yearly  is  paid  for  insurance. 
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tH£  parish  of  Walton  contains  773  acres,  and  has  a  population 
of  93.     There  are  two  good  farm  houses  and  a  few  neat  cot- 
tages besides  the  hall,  and  the  redlory.  The  parish  is  bounded 
on  the  north,  by  Milton  Keynes  ;  on  the  south  by  Bow  Brick- 
hill  ;  on  the  east,  by  Wavendon  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  river  Lovat 
or  Ousel,  and  Simpson.  The  place  is  famous  for  the  growth  of  walnut 
trees  of  which  there  are  hundreds  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

Walton  is  in  the  union  and  county  court  district  of  Newport  Pagnell, 
petty  sessional  division  of  Newport  Pagnell,  rural  deanery  of  Bletchley, 
arch  deaconry  of  Buckingham,  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  It  is  two  miles 
north  from  Fenny  Stratford,  and  five  south  from  Newport  Pagnell. 

Willis  supposes  it  to  have  been  originally  part  of  Bow  Brickhill, 
perhaps  partly  of  Milton  Keynes  ;  and  that  it  received  its  name  from 
its  being  walled  or  fenced  about,  on  the  ere<5lion  of  the  church,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  11.,  in  1 1 89,  when  Sir  Hugh  was  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
grounding  this  suggestion  upon  inference,  that  here  were  two  moieties 
of  a  re<5lory,  manor,  and  advowson,  holden  by  two  different  families,  by 
whose  respe<5live  heirs  or  representatives  they  were  shared  during 
many  ages. 

Manorial  History  of  Walton, 

Walton  not  being  mentioned  by  name  in  Domesday  book,  the  best 
authenticated  account  of  its  principal  manor,  which  Willis  assigns  to 
Walter  Giffard,  seems  to  be,  on  the  authority  of  the  Testa  de  Nevil,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  in.,  that  it  was  holden  of  the  Earl  Marshall  of  the 
honour  of  Giffard,  whose  barony,  as  one  of  Walter  Giffard's  heirs,  was 
at  Crendon  Marshall.  On  the  partition  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Gif- 
fards,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  i.,  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  it  was  shared  by  the  families  of  Grey  and  Longneville  ;  for  in  1353, 
John  de  Grey  was,  by  inquisition,  found  to  have  died  possessed  of 
Water  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Bletchley,  a  market  in  Fenny  Stratford, 
Simpson  manor  and  advowson,  and  the  manors  of  Woughton  and  Wal- 
ton ;  the  notice  of  a  fine  of  a  messuage  at  Walton  juzta  Wavendon,  in 
1327,  being  only  conjectured  to  have  been  part  of  the  ancient  inherit- 
ance of  the  Bolebecs,  which  formed  the  ground  of  that  paramouncy 
claimed  over  this  estate  by  the  lords  of  Wavendon,  in  right  of  that 
ancient  inheritance. 

In  the  Escheat  Rolls  are  found  numerous  entries  re.specting  the  pos- 
session of  lands  in  Walton,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal : 

In  1258,  Lucas  de  Keynes  held  the  manor  of  Walton.  In  1353, 
Ro^er  de  Grey,  of  Ruthyn,  held  a  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Waltpn,     \\\ 
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1388,  Reginald  de  Grey,  of  Ruthyn,  held  a  moiety  of  Walton  manor 
and  advowson.  In  1389,  John  Stoner  held  the  manor  of  Walton.  In 
1 391,  a  fine  was  levied  by  John  Longueville,  and  Joane  his  wife,  of  a 
moiety  of  Walton  manor  and  advowson.  In  1457,  George  Longueville 
held  the  manors  of  Walton,  Woughton,  and  Wolverton.  In  1458, 
Richard  Longueville  held  the  manor  of  Walton  ;  and  in  1 460,  he  died 
possessed  of  the  same. 

In  1598,  the  queen,  reciting  letters  patent,  dated  1583,  to  Robert 
Kent  the  father,  and  Thomas  and  Richard  Kent,  his  sons,  granting 
certain  lands,  tenements,  meadows,  pastures,  commons,'  etc.,  fisheries, 
and  other  commodities,  etc.,  in  Walton  and  Bow  Brickhill,  formerly  in 
the  occupation  of  Richard  Ruge,  afterwards,  of  Richard  Charnock,  and 
then  of  Robert  Kent,  formerly  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  Frater- 
nity of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  Catherine,  founded  in  the  town  of  Fenny 
Stratford,  to  the  said  Kents,  for  their  lives,  at  sixty-three  shillings  per 
annum,  and  after  the  decease  of  each  in  possession,  a  herriot  of  the 
best  beast ;  the  queen,  for  certain  considerations,  granted  to  Henry 
Best  and  Robert  Holland,  the  said  premises  in  Walton,  at  the  same 
rent,  to  hold  to  them,  their  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  as  of  the  manor 
of  East  Greenwich,  by  fealty  only,  in  fee  and  common  soccage,  and  not 
in  capite. 

In  1 60 1,  the  queen,  in  consideration  of  good  services  done  by  John 
Traheme  and  Robert  Fenne,  and  ;^ioo  fine,  having  granted  to  Robert 
Morgan  and  Thomas  Bradford,  inter  alia,  all  that  messuage  or  tenement 
in  Walton,  in  the  occupation  of  William  Edwin,  cum  pert.,  and  formerly 
occupied  by  William  White  ;  and  all  those  lands  and  meadows,  called 
Pelleys,  in  the  possession  of  the  earl  of  Kent,  parcel  of  the  manor  of 
Brockborough,  and  annexed  to  the  honour  of  Ampthill,  demised  the 
same  to  John  Bechynnowe,  alias  Prymer,  Joane  his  wife,  and  Richard 
his  son,  by  patent  under  the  Exchequer  seal,  15  March  1 581,  for  three 
lives  successively,  at  seventy-nine  shillings  and  tenpence,  habend,  after 
the  death  of  the  aforesaid  grantees,  for  forty-one  years,  at  the  same 
rent. 

James  i.,  by  patent,  1624.,  granted  to  prince  Charles,  inter  alia,  the 
rents  of  farms  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  happening  or  coming 
from  Wokington  (Woughton),  Walton,  Wavendon,  and  Bow  Brickhill, 
parcel  of  the  lordship  of  Brockborough,  formerly  the  lands  of  the  earl 
of  Kent,  and  rents  of  assize  in  Soulbury  and  Wing,  and  the  manor  of 
Newport  Pagnell,  heretofore  assigned  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  after- 
wards to  queen  Anne,  habend.,  to  the  said  prince  Charles,  his  heirs  and 
assigns  for  ever. 

In  1629,  Charles  i.,  after  reciting  the  demise  of  the  above  lands, 
granted  the  same  in  fee  to  the  lord  mayor  and  citizens  of  London,  who 
had  lent  money  to  the  kings  James  and  Charles,  for  ninety-nine  years, 
being  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Brockborough,  and  holden  of  the  honour 
of  Ampthill. 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  Walton, 

Here  were  originally  two  manors  and  two  medieties  of  the  church, 
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divided  between  two  re<5lors  or  incumbents,  who  had  their  difierent 
patrons,  till  it  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  only  one  redlor,  and 
that  the  different  patrons  should  present  alternately. 

The  first  manor  was,  about  1 200,  in  the  hands  of  Rixband ;  for,  in 
1230,  William  Rixband  presented  a  clerk  to  his  niediety  or  portion 
here.  His  successor  in  this  manor  and  patronage  was  Hugh  Rixband, 
whose  daughter  and  heir,  Margaret,  was  divorced  from  her  husband 
about  1 29 1.  His  name  seems  to  have  been  Nicholas  Hemington ; 
after  whose  death,  she  is  presumed  to  have  been  married  to  Roger 
Braylesford,  and  was  living  in  1313.  Her  successor  in  this  manor  and 
advowson  was  Nicholas  Hunte,  of  Fenny  Stratford,  father  of  John 
Hunte ;  whose  daughter  Joane,  became  wife  to  John  Longueville 
of  Wolverton,  in  the  year  1377,  brought  this  estate  into  that  family; 
and  John  Longueville  presented  to  this  church  in  the  year  1397. 
In  the  family  of  Longueville  this  manor  and  advowson  continued  till 
between  1570  and  1578,  when  the  Longuevilles  sold  their  interest  there- 
in to  Robert  Charnock,  who,  after  a  short  possession  thereof,  conveyed 
it  back  again  to  Henry  Longueville  about  1590  ;  whose  son  sold  the 
same,  alter  about  thirty-five  years'  possession,  to  Bartholomew  Beale, 
whose  grand-son,  Bartholomew  Beale,  about  1695,  conveyed  it  to 
Richard  Gilpin,  possessor  of  several  lands  here,  and  owner  of  the 
principal  house  situated  on  the  green,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  village. 
Gilpin  sold  both  his  own  lands  and  house,  together  with  the  manor 
house  which  he  had  lately  purchased  of  Bartholomew  Beale,  to  Sir 
Thomas  Pinfold,  knight,  ll.d.,  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Peter- 
borough, in  1697,  who,  dying  after  about  three  years*  possession,  was 
buried  in  the  church  here,  and  succeeded  in  this  manor  by  his  eldest 
son  and  heir,  Charles  Pinfold,  ll.d.,  many  years  governor  of  Barbadoes. 

The  alternate  turn  of  the  advowson  having  been  alienated  from  the 
manor,  it  was  sold,  as  is  presumed,  by  Mr.  Gilpin  to  Sir  Thomas  Pin- 
fold, who  made  the  purchase  for  the  Rev.  John  Harrison,  and  assigned 
it  to  him. 

After  Sir  Thomas  Pinfold's  purchase  the  greater  part  of  the  manor 
house,  which  stood  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  church,  next  to  the 
church  yard,  was  pulled  down,  and  Mr.  Gilpin's  house  on  the  Green 
fitted  up,  and  made  the  seat  or  dwelling  house  of  the  Pinfolds.  In  1S30, 
Charles  Pinfold,  rebuilt  the  mansion  on  the  north-east  of  the  church, 
which  is  a  very  neat  and  elegant  strudture. 

The  other  or  second  manor  and  mediety  of  the  advowson,  belonged, 
about  1220,  to  Limband,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  iii.,  at  which  time,  also, 
Lucas  de  Keynes,  lord  of  Milton  Keynes,  held  lands  in  this  parish. 
Afterwards,  in  1 302,  it  belonged  to  the  Greys,  lords  of  the  neighbour- 
ing parishes  of  Bletchley  and  Simpson  ;  and  both  the  manor  and  ad- 
vowson of  this  mediety  continued  in  that  family  until  Henry  viii's 
time,  when,  about  the  year  1520,  Richard  Grey,  earl  of  Kent,  having 
spent  his  estate  by  gambling,  etc.,  and  leasing  out  his  demesnes,  as 
before  described,  this  manor  and  advowson,  together  with  the  manor 
of  Brockborough,  escheated  to  the  crown,  and  was,  in  1627,  granted  by 
the  king,  to  William  Williams  and  others,  citizens  of  London,  whose 


interest  therein  being  purchased  by  Bartholomew  Beale,  both  manors 
were  blended  and  united  together,  without  any  formal  episcopal  con- 
solidation ;  although  the  alternate  patronage  remained  in  the  crown, 
to  which  it  escheated  with  the  earl  of  Kent's  estate,  and  was  subse- 
quently so  presented  to,  after  the  reign  of  Henry  viii.  This  Richard 
Grey,  earl  of  Kent,  died  at  the  sign  ot  the  George,  in  Lombard  Street, 
London,  in  1524. 

Rectors  of  Walton — First  Mediety, 

Richard  Brai,  presented  by  William  Rixband  to  a  mediety  of  the  church  of  Wal- 
ton 1230.    At  his  death 
Reginald  db  Bermington  was  presented   1262,  by  Richard  de  Hemington,  by 

reason  of  the  custody  of  the  lands  of  Marger}',  daughter  and  heir  of  Augustus 

Rixband. 
John  dr  Houohton  was  presented  in  1269. 
Robert  de  Ely  was  presented  2  June  1 291,  by  Richard  de  Hemington,  and  Richard 

de  Kemeyl,  clerk,  on  the  one  part,  and  Margaret  Rixband,  divotio  inter  ipsam  et 

Nicholaum  celebrato.    He  resigned ;  and 
Robert  de  Mendham  was  admitted  9  July  1292,  on  the  presentation  of  Roger 

Brailsford  and  Margaret  Rixbrand. 
Ralph  de  Hatley,  or  Hatleioh,  admitted  13  0<5lober  1304,  on  the  resignation  of 

Robert  de  Ely,  and  presented  by  Roger  Brailsford  and  Margaret  Rizbrand. 
Henry  Hunte  was  presented  2  September   1348,  by  Nicholas  Hupte  of  Fenny 

Stratford,  Agnes  bis  wife,  and  William,  son  of  the  said  Nicholas ;  and  at  his 

decease, 
Thomas  Crewe  de  Wotton  was  admitted  17  Odlober  136 1,  on  the  presentation 

of  William  le  Hunte  of  Fenny  Stratford.     On  his  death, 
Richard  Bayliffe  was  presented  14  August  1397,  by  John  Longueville.    He 

died  ;  and 
John  Hay  was  presented  29  May  14 14,  by  the  same  patron.    At  his  decease, 
John  Biggleswade  was  presented  5  November  141 5.     He  died  ;  and 
John  Frost  was  presented  1 7  March  1434. 
fiDMUND  Carter  resigned  1470 ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  Sheriff,  18  January  1470. 

Second  Midiety. 

Roger  de  Brai,  presented  1225,  by  Godfrey  de  Limband,  to  the  mediety  of  the 

church  of  Walton. 
Simon  de  Dorney  was  presented  16  May  1266,  by  the  bishop.    He  resigned ;  and 
Robert  de  Walmisford  was  presented  13  July  1268,  by  the  bishop,  on  lapse. 
William  de  Chilterham  was  presented  9  January  1278,  on  the  presentation  ot 

Peter  de  Cowdrey,  by  reason  of  the  custody  of  the  lands  of  Hugo  de  Braben. 
Walter,  died  1307. 
Thomas  de  Pitsssb  was  presented  2  December  1307,  by  Sir  John  Grey,  knight. 

At  his  death, 
TohnTilton  was  presented  2  June  1328, by  Sir  Roger  de  Grey, knight.  He  died;  and 
Thomas  de  Sutham  was  presented  4  December  1333. 
Richard  de  Walton  was  presented  i  April  1345.    He  died;  and 
John  de  Merton  was  presented  7  December  1353,  by  Reginald  lord  Grey.     He 

resigned;  and 
John  Gardener  was  presented  12  December  1358. 
John  Rely  resigned  137 1  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

John  Aubyn,  who  was  presented  21  December  137 1.     He  resigned  ;  and 
Adam  Seir  was  presented  20  December  1381  ;  and  on  his  cession, 
Robert  Lazy  was  presented  25  Odlober  1382.     He  exchanged  for  Stoke  Golding- 

ton,  with 
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John  Aubyn,  20  December  1386 ;  who  resigned  it  to 

l^OBERT  Eknys,  18  January  1396. 

John  Polk  was  presented  15  0<5lober  14 16.     He  resigned. 

John  Wilkin  succeeded  3  June  1420. 

William  Dalton  succeeded.     At  his  death, 

John  North  was  presented  16  July  1460,  by  Edmund  Grey,  lord  Hastings.     At  his 

death, 
Emanuel  Carter,  was  presented  z  June  1469,  by  Edmund  Grey,  earl  of  Kent.    He 

resigned  next  year  to 
John  Sheriff,  who  was  presented  18  June  1470,  by  John  lord  Dudley,  guardian,  as 

supposed,  in  Longueville's  minority,  and  held  both  medieties  to  the  time  of  his 

death,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Richard  Walbank,  who  was  presented  11  April  1477,  by  Edmund  Grey  earl  of 

Kent.     He  quitted  it  for  Shenley,  when 
Stephen  Hobson  was  presented  6  0<5tober  1485,  by  John  Longueville.     He  died, 

and 
John  Hogeson  was  presented  17  June  1500,  by  George  Grey  earl  of  Kent.    At  his 

death 
Robert  Watts  succeeded ;  but  he  yielded  it  up  again  immediately  on  a  dispute,  to 
John  Bold,  who  was  presented    12  July  1509,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  John 

Longuerille.     He  died ;  and 
John  Truman  was  collated  4  September  15 12,  by  the  bishop.    He  was  deprived  by 

reason  of  simony ;  and 
John  Acres  was  presented  by  Menry  Acres,  by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  John  Longue- 
ville, and  instituted  24  September  1527. 
Robert  Blackburn  succeeded,  and  occurs  re<5lor  in  1534.    At  his  death, 
Richard  Bell  was  presented  6  June  1546,  by  Arthur  Longueville. 
John  Sandrrton  was  presented  6  June  1554,  by  the  aueen. 
Simon  Maret  was  presented  4  July  1567,  by  John  Ball,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  by 

a  grant  from  Richard  Longueville. 

JOHN  Jones  succeeded  1572.    At  his  death, 
OHN  Ibbetson,  M.A.,  was  presented  25  August  1596,  by  the  queen.     He  quitted 

for  Grafton,  in  Northsfmptonshire. 
Anthony  Green  acres  was  presented  14  Odtober  1597,  by  WUliam  Harris  of 

Northmere,  Oxfordshire,  pro  hac  vice,  patron.    He  was  buried  at  Woughton,  10 

January  1598,  where  he  was  also  redlor. 
William  Pix,  m.a.,  was  presented  30  May  1598,  by  the  queen.    He  was  buried 

here  6  April  1642. 
William  Roberts,  m.a.,  was  presented  by  Henry  Trowick,  of  London,  and  indu<5k- 

ed  14  April  1642.    He  was  succeeded  by 
Theodore  Beale  in  1643,  who  paid  First  Fruits  in  1646 ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Hugh  Chibnale  in  165}.     He  was  buried  here  16  March  1686. 
Maurice  Glanville,  m.a.,  was  presented  20  April  1687,  by  Bartholomew  Beale, 

of  London.    He  was  also  re<5tor  of  Wimbish  near  Saflfron  Waldon. 
William  Sawle  was  presented  3  March  1695,  by  the  crown,  and  indudled  30  March. 

He  resigned  it  to  his  son-in-law, 
William  Waller,  m.a.,  who  was  presented  23  June  171 1,  by  John  Waller,  an  at- 
torney, of  Newport  Pagnell.    He  died  18  Februarv  175©,  aged  80  years,  and 

was  buried  25  February,  in  the|church  yard,  under  the  east  window  of  tne  chancel. 

He  was  succeeded  by 
Edward  Dicey,  m.a.,  who  was  presented  20  March  1751,  by  Lord  Chancellor 

Hard  wick. 
William  Ellis,  m.a.,  wasindudled  19  July  1790.   He  died  in  1821,  and  was  buried 

at  Molesworth,  in  Huntingdonshire ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Valentine  Ellis,  who  was  indudleH  17  November  182 1,  on  the  presentation  of  the 

king. 
George  Wingate  Pearce,  m.a.,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  was  instituted 

in  185 1.    At  his  death,  he  was  succeeded  by 
AxoERNON  ToLLBMACHE,  who  was  presented  in  1900. 


S/,  Michael's  Church,  Walton, 

The  parish  church,  situated  in  low  ground,  is  an  old  building,  com- 
prising a  west  tower,  nave,  chancel,  and  south  porch.  The  general 
style  is  Decorated,  but  the  tower  is  Perpendicular.  The  nave  is  leaded, 
the  chancel  and  porch  are  tiled.  The  windows,  of  two  and  three  lights, 
are  good.  There  is  a  low  side  window  west  of  the  priests'  door  in  the 
chancel.  The  tower  has  massive  buttresses  at  the  angles,  and  contains 
two  bells,  inscribed : 

First :  AWiHOWr  CHAKDLER.     PRAI8E  THE  LORD  1679. 
Second:  CHANDLER  MADE  ME  1709. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  one  of  the  bells  was  thrown  into  the  river 
during  the  early  part  of  the  Eighteenth  century. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  is  the  original  one  of  oak,  and  very  good ; 
the  chancel  roof  is  ceiled  with  plaster.  The  chancel  arch  is  pointed. 
The  sedilia  and  piscina  are  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel.  The  font 
is  modem. 

On  the  north  wall,  within  the  rails,  is  a  brass  plate,  about  twelve 
inches  wide  by  eighteen  long,  let  into  the  wall,  with  this  inscription : 


£■ 


rLIZABETHA  VALB  UBA  LVX,  MKA  VITA,  QYOVSQ' 

lynoilcvr  in  cslis,  felia  cha&a  valx. 
In  vylty  viktvs,  tbnb&isq'  rxsplbndvit  annis 

uuxocvm  yit/b.  cym  pkobrtate  fides. 
Ehev  tam  cito  qvod  eesecabat  stamina,  nollbt 

atropos,  ac  vita  paecere  parca  tym,  . 


E, 


rLIZABETH  THE  DAVOHTER  DBARE, 
OF  WILLIAM  PYXE  HEERB  LIES  INTER'D 

O  THAT  HER  DEATH  FOR  MANIE  A  YBARE 
ALLMIGHTIE  GOD  WOVLD  HAVE  DEFER'D 

Her  MOTHERS  HOPE,  HSR  FATHERS  lOYB 

and  eke  her  friends  delight  was  shbb 

Shee  was  most  kinde,  covrteovs,  not  COYE, 

a  meeker  soyle  there  coylde  not  bee. 

A  MODEST  HYE,  A  LOVELY  GRACE, 
APPEARED  IN  HER  BEAYTBOYS  FACE. 

BYT  NOWE  alas  her  LIFE  BEHOLDB, 

in  tender  budde  is  falne  awaye, 

Her  comely  corps  sencelesse  and  colde, 

intombkd  is  in  earthie  clayb. 

Her  soyle  with  christ  which  did  her  save 

enioyes  no  doybt  celestiall  ioyes, 

SATAN  no  power  OYER  HER  CAN  HAVE, 
SHEE  IS  PRESERVED  FROM  HELS  ANNOYES. 
DBARE  BESSE  ADIBY,  ADIBY  I  SAY, 
YNTILL  WB  MBETE  IN  HEAVEN  FOR  AYE. 

Shee  departed  this  life  the  4/A 
of  January  1617  6»  the  nth 
yeare  0/  her  Age. 
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This  is  under  the  bottom  of  the  window.  Near  it,  on  the  same  wall 
is  a  handsome  mural  monument,  with  two  grey  marble  Corinthian  pil- 
lars and  between  are  marble  busts  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  these 
arms ;  the  colours  being  decayed :  S.  on  a  chevron  between  three 
griffin's  head,  erased,  Or.  three  mullets  of  the  field.  Crest :  A  horse's 
head  erased.  Or. 

On  a  tablet  of  grey  marble,  below  the  busts : 

D.  O.  M.  S. 

Neare  this  Place,  in  hope  of  a  Blessed  Resurredlion,  ly  buried  the  Bodys  of 
Bartholomew  Bede  Esq.  8i  Katherin  his  only  Wife  at  once  the  happy  Uniters 
8c  Restorers  of  two  antient  but  almost  ezUnA  Familys,  who  till  then  were  differ- 
ent Houses,  though  beiuing  the  same  name.  They  enjoyed  each  in  Wedlock  XLVI. 
yeares  III.  monet£ ;  Happy  longer  than  others  use  to  Hue.  The  religious  Parents  of 
YIJ.  Sonnes  &  ij.  Daughters.  By  their  Death  may  be  seen  the  Triumphs  of  the 
Grave,  as  those  of  Piety  and  Virtue  were  by  their  lines.  Hee  died  at  London  xv.  of 
lune  MDCLX.  aged  LXXVij.  years.  Shee  at  Walton  xvj.  of  August  mdclvij.  aged 
LXTlj.  years.  Henry  Beale  &  Charles  Beade,  the  eldest  8c  youngest  sonnes  of  them 
who  survive,  to  the  pious  &  beloved  Memory  of  their  Honoured  Parents,  Ere^ed  this 
monument. 

On  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  there  is  a  memorial  by  Nollekens,  with 
a  medallion  portrait  of 

SiE  THOMAS  PINFOLD,  Knt.,  LL.D., 

King's  advocate.  Chancellor  of  Peterborough,  Commissary  of  St.  Pauls,  Official  of 
London.  In  his  Profession,  Learned  &  Eminent.  In  the  Pra<5lice  of  every  Moral, 
&  Religious  Duty,  Punctual  8c  Sincere.  He  married  Elizabeth,  Daughter  of  Ralph 
Suckley.  Her  remains,  with  those  of  Elisabeth,  mother  of  Sir  Thomas,  are  here  m- 
"terred.    He  died  April  30,  1701,  aged  63.    He  left  two  sons,  Charles,  LL.D.,  8c 

William,  Lt.  Col.  of  Foot. 

In  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  are  two  memorial  tablets  to  the  memory 
of  members  of  the  Pinfold  family. 

The  south  wall  of  the  nave  still  retains  the  ancient  trefoil-headed 
piscina  and  a  fragment  of  the  holy  water  stoup. 

The  Register  benns  in  1598,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  older 
volume.  William  Fix,  reAor,  who  began  it,  wrote  the  following  satiri- 
cal lines  on  one  of  his  predecessors^  John  Jones,  and  placed  them  con- 
spicuously on  the  title  page  of  the  volume : 

Nee  populum  docuit,  nee  jtmgera  culta  reliquit 

Glebae.  nee  tali  nomina  scripta  Libro 
Camber :  at  Incnmbens  Ulmos  Malosq*  rescindent 

^des  fatalem  diruit  ante  diem. 

TAi  Hoan  Family, 

The  family  of  Hoare  was  derived  from  an  ancient  stock  reputed  to 
have  been  settled  at  Rishford,  in  the  parish  of  Chagford,  in  Devonshire, 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  11. ;  and  Richard  Hoare,  their  descend- 
ant, in  the  time  of  Edward  n.,  held  lands  under  Beauchief  Abbey;  but 
it  was  not  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  that  a  branch 
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of  this  family,  immediately  derived  from  William  Hoare  and  Cather- 
ine Nott,  of  Lapford,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  laid  the  foundation  of 
those  honours  and  distindlions  to  which  they  speedily  attained.  In  a 
well  authenticated  pedigree,  in  which  it  appears  that  they  bore  for  their 
arms.  S.  an  eagle  displayed  with  two  necks,  within  a  bordure  engrailed 
Arg.  (through  ten  descents),  Henry,  the  fifth  of  six  sons  of  William 
Hoare,  m  1601,  migrating  into  this  county,  settled  at  Walton,  where 
he  married,  and  possessed  property  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  in  1654  * 
and  a  son  of  his  own  name,  removing  into  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph, 
Aldgate,  became  a  citizen  of  London,  and  there  commenced  his  career 
as  goldsmith  and  banker  ;  the  latter  of  which  the  family  still  continue, 
with  increasing  repute  for  their  integrity  and  wealth.  This  Henry 
Hoare,  from  whom  the  family  soon  emerged  from  obscurity,  was  the 
father  of  Richard  Hoare,  who  married  Susanna,  daughter  of  John  Aus- 
ten, of  Brittens,  in  Essex  ;  and  progressively  advancing  in  wealth  and 
reputation,  passed  through  the  regular  gradations  of  civic  officers.  In 
17 10  and  1713,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  representatives  in  Parliament 
for  the  city  of  London.  And,  in  the  last  mentioned  year,  attained  its 
highest  distin(5lion,  that  of  being  also  the  lord  mayor.  He  died  in 
1718,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years ;  having  had  issue  by  the  above  men- 
tioned Susanna  his  wife,  eleven  sons  and  six  daughters;  of  whom, 
four  sons  and  two  daughters  he  left  surviving  at  his  decease.  He  was 
buried  at  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West,  Fleet  Street. 

Wai/cn  Ghariiy. 

About  ten  acres  of  land  here,  which  belong  to  the  parish,  for  charit- 
able purposes,  have  been  left  by  an  unknown  doner.  One  and  a  half 
acres  of  land  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Milton  Keynes  belong  to  the 
parish  church  of  Walton. 
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^I^U^VENDON  is  situated  near  the  important  road,  which 
^Hp     enters  this  parish  in  Wobum,  in  Bedfordshire  ;  and  passing 

^Jfr  through  the  parishes  of  Milton  Keynes,  Broughton,  Newport 
Pagnel],  Sherington  and  Emberton,  quits  this  county  at  its 
extreme  northern  border,  in  the  hamlet  of  Warrington,  in  Olney. 

The  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east,  by  Bedfordshire;  and 
on  the  west,  by  Milton  Kej^nes,  Walton,  and  Bow  Brickhill.  It  is  in 
the  union  and  county  court  district  of  Newport  Pagnell,  petty  sessional 
division  of  Fenny  Stratford,  rural  deanery  of  Bletchley,  archdeaconry 
of  Buckingham,  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  773 
acres,  and  the  population  93. 

The  Wesleyans  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  each  a  place  of  wor- 
ship here.  The  former  built  in  1878,  and  the  latter  in  1870.  At  Wo- 
burn  Sands  is  a  Friends'  meeting  house,  a  neat  but  plain  building 
eredted  in  1673.  According  to  Lipscomb,  one  of  the  earliest  congre- 
gations of  Quakers  in  England,  seems  to  have  assembled  in  this 
locality.  He  says,  "At  Hogsty  End,  in  this  parish  is  a  meeting  house 
for  the  people  called  Quakers,  which  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
earliest  congregations  of  this  description  in  England.  The  society  of 
Friends  seems  to  have  been  established  here,  long  before  a  purchase 
was  effected  of  the  site  of  the  present  meeting  house,  which  was  ac- 
complished in  1673,  the  names  of  the  contributors  to  the  building  being 
inserted  in  the  register,  which  is  dated  1 665  ;  and  described  as  '  A 
register  of  marriages,  births,  and  burials,  at  Hogsty  End,  in  the  parish 
of  Wavendon.'  This  book  is  kept  with  the  greatest  neatness  and 
accuracy." 

The  hamlet  of  Woburn  Sands,  formerly  called  Hogsty  End,  lies  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  south  from  the  village  of  Wavendon.  The  place  is 
beautifully  situated  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  romantic  look- 
ing portions  of  the  Hundreds  of  Newport  Pagnell.  The  north-western 
portion  of  the  township  of  Woburn  Sands  is  entirely  in  the  county  of 
Bucks.  It  is  fast  becoming  recognised  as  one  of  the  inland  health 
resorts,  owing  to  its  extremely  dry  atmosphere  and  beautiful  pine 
woods,  with  their  delightful  walks.  Not  only  for  those  in  search  of 
health-giving  places,  but  for  the  pleasure  seekers  too,  this  portion  of 
North  Bucks  has  boundless  charms.  From  early  Spring,  to  the  end  of 
Autumn,  the  influx  of  holiday  makers  is  great,  and  increases  yearly. 
The  residences  are  of  the  up-to-date  style,  and  lend  an  enchantment  to 
the  scenery,  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  county. 

The  soil  is  a  ferruginous  sand,  and  in  the  valleys,  is  based  upon 
argillacipus  earth ;  beneath  which  are  found  an  abundant  supply  of  the 
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richest  and  purest  Fuller's  Earth  m  the  kingdom,  rivalling,  if  not  exceed- 
ing, the  celebrated  pits  near  Reigate,  in  Surrey. 

The  Fuller's  Earth  Pits  are  presumed  to  have  been  situated  on  the 
Bolebec  Estate,  which  is  described  on  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
parish,  Hogsty  End,  and  beneath  one  of  the  most  abrupt  of  the  sand 
hills,  which  in  this  vicinage  afford,  by  their  wild  and  romantic  appear- 
ance, a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  fertility  of  the  cultivated  fields  and 
verdant  meadows  at  their  foot.  Of  the  period  when  they  were  discov- 
ered, no  information  has  been  obtained.  The  earliest  account  which 
seems  to  have  been  preserved,  is  in  a  Patent,  in  1539,  demising  the 
clay  pits  to  John  Sheppard ;  and  how  long  they  had  been  previously 
digged,  is  unknown.  They  were,  however,  originally  worked,  by  re- 
moving from  the  surface  the  supercumbent  stratum  of  sand ;  but,  in 
modern  days,  they  have  been  subjected  to  the  usual  operation  of  miners, 
by  driving  a  shaft  into  the  hill,  which,  first,  by  a  descent  of  about  36  feet, 
is  approached  perpendicularly,  and  then  descending  obliquely,  to  about 
150  feet  below  the  crown  of  the  insulated  hill,  through  red  sand,  strongly 
impregnated  with  iron,  the  Fuller's  earth  is  found  in  a  layer  of  about 
four  feet,  having  beneath  it  a  thin  stratum  of  four  or  five  inches  of 
clayey  marl,  and  under  it  a  purer  stratum  of  Fuller's  Earth,  from  five  to 
six  feet  thick,  with  a  small  declination  towards  the  south  east.  This 
rests  on  a  bed  of  sand,  having  slight  indulations  of  surface  distinctly 
marked  on  the  inferior  layer  of  clay. 

By  order  of  the  high  court  of  justice,  these  noted  Fuller's  earth  works 
were  offered  for  sale  on  18  September  1900,  after  which  they  were 
demolished. 

A  Roman  amphora,  as  is  reported,  was  found  in  a  sand  pit  on 
Wavendon  Heath,  in  1769  ;  but  all  enquiries  have  failed  to  discover  into 
whose  hands  it  came,  or  any  exadl  description  of  it. 

Manorial  History  of-  Wavendon. 

In  conformity  with  the  ordinary  usage  throughout  this  compilation, 
the  following  account  is  preserved  of  the  several  records  of  lands  here, 
made  at  the  Norman  Survey  : 

The  land  of  the  earl  of  Morton  is  described  in  Moleslou  Hundred,  in 
Wavendon,  as  two  hides,  held  by  Ralph  of  the  earl,  for  one  manor. 
Theie  were  two  carucates  and  a  half ;  in  the  demense  one ;  and  two 
villeins,  with  three  bordars,  having  one  carucateand  a  half,  might  have 
been  cultivated.  There  was  one  servant,  and  two  carucates  of  pasture; 
wood  for  fifteen  hogs  ;  value,  twenty  shillings  ;  when  he  first  held  it, 
ten  shillings  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Edward,  forty  shillings.  This  manor 
Golnil,  hurscarle,  a  man  of  Edward  held,  and  could  sell  it. 

In  the  same  vill,  Walter  held  of  the  earl  two  hides  for  a  manor. 
There  were  two  carucates  of  land  and  a  half ;  in  the  demesne  was  one  ; 
and  two  villeins,  with  three  bordars,  had  one  carucate ;  and  to  this 
might  have  been  added  the  half  of  another.  There  were  two  servants, 
two  carucates  of  pasture,  wood  for  fifteen  hogs  ;  valued  at  twenty  shil- 
lings ;  when  he  first  held  it,  ten  shillings ;  and  in  the  time  of  FJdward^ 
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forty  shillings.    Brictuin,  a  man  of  earl  Harrold,  held  this  manor,  and 
could  sell  it. 

In  the  same  vill,  Humphrey  held  of  the  earl  three  virgates.  There 
was  one  carucate  of  land  ;  and  one  bordar,  with  one  carucate  of  past- 
ure ;  then,  and  had  been,  valued  at  five  shillings ;  in  the  time  of.  Ed- 
ward, ten  shillings.  This  land  Leuent,  the  son  of  Osmund,  a  man  of 
Kent,  held,  and  could  sell  it. 

The  land  of  Hugh  de  Bolebec  in  Wauucndcne,  was  surveyed  in  9ige- 
lai  Hundred.  Ansel  held  of  Hugh  three  hides  (excepting  a  virgate) 
for  a  manor.  There  were  three  carucates  of  land,  four  oxen,  with  two 
villeins,  and  three  bordars,  and  three  carucates  of  pasture.  It  was  and 
had  been,  worth  forty  shillings  ;  in  the  time  of  Edward,  sixty  snillings. 
This  land  had  been  holden  by  Suen,  a  man  of  earl  Harrold,  and  could 
sell  it. 

Lewin  de  Neweham's  land  in  Wauuendone  was  surveyed  in  Moselai 
Hundred  ;  of  which,  Godwin,  the  presbyter,  held  one  virgate.  There 
were  four  ox  gangs  of  land,  and  three  bordars,  and  pasture  for  four 
oxen.  It  was,  and  had  been,  valued  at  two  shillings ;  in  the  time  of 
Edward,  at  five  shillings.  The  same  tenant  had  holden  it  in  the  time 
of  Edward,  and  could  sell  it. 

There  was  another  estate,  holden  immediately  of  the  king,  by  Leuuin 
Chaua,  as  one  hide.  There  was  one  carucate,  with  three  villeins,  and 
five  bordars ;  one  servant,  and  a  carucate  of  pasture ;  wood  for  fifty 
hogs.  It  was  then,  and  always  had  been  estimated  at  ten  shillings. 
This  land,  Leuuin  himself,  who  was  the  king's  minister,  had  holden, 
and  could  sell  it. 

The  land  of  Walter  Flandrensis,  surveyed  in  Moselai  Hundred,  was 
described  as  holden  under  him  by  Fulco,  being  one  hide  and  one  vir- 
gate for  a  manor.  There  was  one  carucate  of  land,  and  one  villein, 
with  a  carucate  of  pasture,  which  was  valued  at  ten  shillings ;  when  he 
first  held  it,  at  twenty  shillings ;  and  the  same  in  the  days  of  Edward. 
This  land,  Sueine,  a  man  of  the  earl  Harold,  had  holden,  and  could 
sell  it.  Fulco,  the  earl,  also  held  here,  one  hide  and  one  virgate.  There 
were  four  oxgangs  of  land,  and  four  ploughs  kept ;  with  wood  for  ten 
hogs.  It  was  then  and  had  always  been  valued  at  ten  shillings.  It  had 
been  holden  by  Gladwin,  a  man  of  St.  Alban's,  who  could  sell  it. 

In  the  time  of  William  i.,  here  were  several  manors,  but  they  have  all 
been  lost  or  merged  in  other  royalties.  The  principal  of  them  were 
given  by  William  the  Conqueror,  to  his  half  brother,  Robert,  earl  of 
iMorton,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William  ;  but,  he  rebel- 
ling against  Henry  i.,  had  his  lands  taken  from  him  ;  and  this  manor 
given,  about  i  i8o,  to  the  ancient  family  of  Passelews  ;  when,  by  a  fine 
and  recovery,  it  was  conveyed  by  Peter  Passelew,  to  John  Peover,  or 
Peyvre,  and  Mary  his  wife.  However,  the  mansion  house  seems  to 
have  been  left  in  the  possession  of  a  branch  of  this  family  ;  for  in  the 
registers  of  Lincoln,  it  appears  that  a  dispensation  was  granted  to 
William  Passelew,  to  celebrate  divine  service  in  an  oratory  at  his  house 
at  Wavendon,  in  1 344,  which  house,  by  tradition,  is  the  great  farm 
house  opposite  to  the  church, 
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In  the  family  of  the  Peovers,  this  manor  and  advowson  was  of  no 
longer  continuance ;  for,  Sir  Nicholas  Peover,  grandson  of  John  the 
grantee,  by  fine,  passed  it  away  in  1358,  to  Sir  Henry  Green,  and  in 
bis  family  and  name  it  remained  in  the  time  of  Henry  vi, ;  when  it 
came»  by  the  marriage  of  Constance,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Henry 
Green,  of  Drayton,  in  Northamptonshire,  to  John  Staftord,  a  younger 
son  of  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  who,  as  is  supposed  in  the  time 
of  Edward  iv.,  assigned  the  manor  and  advowson  to  his  near  kinsman, 
Thomas  Stafford,  of  Tattenhoe;  for  he  possessed  both  in  1485;  and 
that  he  died  possessed  thereof,  appears  by  his  last  will,  dated  i  o  Aug- 
ust 1 5 1  7,  in  which  he  appointed  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  church, 
and  bequeathed  his  demesnes  here  to  William  Stafford,  his  natural  son, 
which  William  died  also  in  possession  hereof,  in  1530,  leaving  it  in 
jointure  to  Elizabeth  his  wife  ;  who,  being  married  to  Edmund  Ashfield, 
afterwards  knighted,  he  held  it  in  his  wife's  right;  and  in  1570,  present- 
ed to  the  reAoiy.  But  not  long  after  1570,  this  manor  and  advowson 
were  dissevered,  and  sold  separately  ;  the  manor  to  the  family  of  Fitz 
Hugh ;  from  whom,  it  came  by  marriage,  tt>  the  Cranwells,  and  was 
sold  by  Fitz  Hugh  Cranwell,  to  Giffard  Beale ;  who  conveyed' it,  about 
1672,  to  John  Cullen,  citizen  of  London,  and  Hugh,  sheriff  of  this 
county  in  1682.  From  Cullen,  it  came,  by  the  marriage  of  his  grand- 
daughter, to  Robert  Isaacson,  who  was  lord  of  the  manor  in  1735. 

The  advowson  passed  about  this  time,  by  purchase,  to  William 
Stone,  for  he  is  returned  to  be  patron  thereof  in  1602,  he  sold  the  same 
to  the  Nortons ;  who,  in  1698,  presented  to  the  church  their  kinsman. 
William  Norton ;  from  whose  daughter  it  came  in  marriage,  to  John 
Deyos,  whose  heir  sold  it  to  Gilpin,  and  he  conveyed  it  to  the  Rev. 
John  Jeffreys,  successor  to  the  reAory  to  William  Norton ;  who,  dying 
m  i6bo,  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Adam  Booker,  his  son-in-law ;  and, 
having  an  interest  in  the  sale  of  the  advowson,  resigned  the  redlory  in 
1678,  in  favour  of  Charles  Stafford,  a  younger  son  of  Thomas  Stafford, 
of  Tattenhoe,  for  whom  his  father  had  purchased  the  advowson  off  the 
late  John  Jeffre/s  heir.  In  the  heirs  of  Stafford,  this  advowson  con- 
tinued in  1678,  and  then  became  vested  in  Thomas  James  Selby,  as 
representative  of  his  father,  James  Selby,  serjeant-at-law,  who  died  in 
1723,  having,  in  1698,  purchased  the  Stafford  estate  at  Tattenhoe,  and 
with  it,  this  advowson.  This  first  manor  is  presumed  to  be  holden  of 
the  Honour  of  Berkhampstead,  and  annexed  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall, 
though  no  suit  or  service  was  done,  nor  any  citation  was  issued  to  ap- 
pear at  Berkhampsted  court. 

Hugh  de  Bolebec's  manor  descended  to  his  two  sons,  Hugh  and 
Walter,  in  succession  ;  and  from  the  latter,  to  his  daughter  Isabel,  who 
carried  it  in  marriage  to  her  husband,  Robert  de  Vere,  afterwards  earl 
of  Oxford,  in  the  same  way  as  Calverton  and  Great  Linford  are  de- 
scribed to  have  passed. 

Robert  de  Vere,  who  became  the  third  earl  of  Oxford  in  1 2 14,  on  the 
death  of  Alberic,  his  eider  brother,  without  issue,  had,  by  Isabel  de 
Bolebec  two  sons ;  Hugh  who  succeeded  him  in  his  earldom,  and  Sir 
Henry  Vere,  of  Great  Addington,  Northamptonshire  ;  and  a  daughter 
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Isabel,  who  was  married  to  Sir  John  de  Couiteney,  ancestor  of  the  earls 
of  Devon  of  that  family. 

On  the  marriage  of  Isabel  de  Vere  with  John  Courteney,  which  took 
place  before  1254,  R-obert,  earl  of  Oxford,  gave  this  manor  in  Waven- 
don,  together  with  the  manor  of  Hillesden,  to  the  said  John  Courteney, 
in  frank  marriage  with  his  daughter ;  and  he  died  possessed  of  it  in 
1273. 

About  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Courteney ,  the  seigniory  of  this 
manor  had  been  possessed  by  Richard  earl  of  Clare,  as  part  of  the 
mediety  of  the  honour  of  Gififard,  which  had  been  given  to  his  ancestor 
by  Richard  i. ;  but  this  must  haye  been  an  usurpation,  as  Walter 
Giifard,  the  first  earl  of  Buckingham,  never  held  any  lands  at  Waven- 
don,  though  the  house  of  Bolebec  held  in  all  twenty  knights'  fees, 
parcel  of  that  honour.  The  usurpation  however,  appears  to  have  been 
acquiesced  in,  and  the  earls  of  Clare  and  their  successors  in  the  honour 
of  Giifard,  claimed  and  enjoyed  from  this  period,  the  privilege  of  court 
leet,  in  the  manor  of  Wavendon. 

Henry  viii.,  demised  this  estate  to  John  Sheppard,  at  £1 1/6/8  per 
annum.  Edward  Courteney,  the  last  earl  of  that  family,  being  restored 
in  blood  by  Queen  Mary,  on  her  accession  in  1553,  this  manor,  with 
other  demenses,  were  regranted  to  him.  But  on  his  death,  without  issue 
it  escheated  to  the  crown ;  and  Philip  and  Mary,  by  letters  patent, 
granted  it,  in  perpetuity,  to  the  said  John  Sheppard,  with  a  release  of 
rent  of  £ii/6/S,  about  the  year  1558;  who,  leaving  issue,  only  two 
daughters,  it  came  by  marriage  of  Joan,  the  eldest  daughter,  to  Thomas 
Wells,  of  Great  Gaddesden,  in  Herts,  to  whom  succeeded  George  Wells ; 
who,  by  Margaret  his  wife,  daughter  of  John  Lodge,  had  issue,  John 
Wells ;  who,  by  Beatrix  his  wife,  daughter  of  Mr.  Taylor,  had  issue, 
George  Wells;  who  dying  possessed  hereof,  unmarried,  in  1713,  was 
succeeded  by  Lionel  Wells,  his  brother  and  heir ;  and,  at  his  death  in 
1717,  descended  to  John  Wells,  nephew  to  the  said  George  Wells,  and 
son  of  Lionel  Wells.  This  George  Wells  dying  unmarried,  bequeathed 
several  charities  to  this  parish,  particularly  by  founding  and  liberally 
endowing  a  school  for  eight  boys,  who  were  to  be  taught,  clothed,  and 
apprenticed  ;  for  the  endowment  whereof  he  bequeathed  ;^8oo  ;  to 
which  his  executrix,  Mrs.  Beatrix  Miller,  his  sister  Mary's  daughter, 
who  was  wife  to  John  Miller,  a  tradesman  in  London,  living  also  a 
single  life,  added  ;6^oo,  and  increased  the  number  of  boys  to  ten.  With 
these  legacies,  there  was  purchased  for  the  charity  an  estate  of  more 
than  ;^40  a  year,  of  which  the  master  had  an  annuity  of  ;^io  paid  him, 
and  a  chaldron  of  coals. 

Another  small  manor,  which  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Morton,  coming 
likewise  as  the  first  manor  did,  to  Bolebec,  and  descending  to  the  Veres 
earls  of  Oxford,  they  gave  the  same,  about  the  year  1 220,  to  the  convent 
of  Woburn  ;  and  so  it  remained  part  of  the  possessions  of  that  mon- 
astery, till  the  general  dissolution  in  1539,  when,  coming  to  the  crown, 
Elizabeth  granted  it,  in  1559,  to  Richard  Campion  and  John  Thomp- 
son, who  parcelled  it  out,  aud  sold  it  to  several  proprietors. 

This  estate  included   two  groves  called  the  Abbots'  Wood,  and 
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Fuller's  Earth  Grounds,  and  a  manor  house,  called  the  Grange,  which 
belonged  to  the  Gregorys,  who  purchased  it  of  the  Thompsons,  by 
whom  it  was  conveyed  to  the  family  of  Weils.  The  estate  belonged  to 
James  Selby,  serjeant-at-law,  was  parcel  of  this  third  manor ;  who,  on 
account  of  its  being  his  native  place,  about  the  year  1703,  added  to, 
and  greatly  enlarged  a  house  which  his  father  had  in  past  rebuilt,  made 
handsome  gardens,  canals,  and  fish  ponds,  and  planted  orchards  and 
avenues  of  trees. 

These  estates  being  holden  of  the  extensive  Royalty  of  Brockborough 
which  were  for  several  generations  the  property  of  the  earls  of  Kent,  of 
the  name  of  Grey,  they  sold  their  claim,  about  the  year  1630,  to  the 
family  of  Stone,  who  conveyed  their  right  to  the  Russells,  dukes  of 
Bedford,  about  1702  ;  and  that  family  received  a  quit-rent,  by  virtue 
thereof,  of  about  £s/o/6  per  annum. 

Here  were,  in  1628,  some  rents,  called  Certainty  Money,  amounting 
to  ;^2/6/2,  held  by  copy  of  Brockborough  Royalty,  which  now  belong 
to  the  duke  of  Bedford.  Here  are  also  lands  which  pay  6/8  to  Ewelme 
Manor  or  Honour. 

The  estate  of  the  Hoares,  was  purchased  of  different  persons  and  at 
several  times. 

The  mansion  at  Green  End,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Selbys,  and 
by  the  last  of  the  Selbys  conveyed  to  a  Shuttleworth,  having  been  pur- 
chased by  Lord  Charles  Fitzroy,  brother  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Grafton 
was  by  his  lordship,  conveyed  to  Henry  Hugh  Hoare,  in  1798.  And 
another  part  of  this  estate,  called  the  Grange,  was  purchased  by  him  in 
1805,  of  Mr.  Gregory;  with  other  lands,  in  1815,  of  Mr.  Williams, 
yeoman  of  Willen. 

The  mansion,  partly  rebuilt  and  considerably  improved  after  the 
acquisition  of  it  by  Henry  Hugh  Hoare,  afterwards  baronet,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  that  title  on  the  death  of  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  hart.,  his 
elder  half-brother,  the  only  son  and  heir  apparent  of  the  said  Sir 
Richard  Colt  Hoare,  having  died  without  issue  in  his  lifetime,  contains 
more  spacious  and  elegant  apartments,  ornamented  with  a  small  but 
valuable  colle<5lion  of  paintings ;  amongst  which,  two  capital  landscapes 
are  to  be  mentioned  as  remarkably  fine.  A  painting  of  the  three  Marys 
and  the  dead  Christ ;  another  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  horribly 
fine ;  and  several  portraits  of  the  Hoare  family.  The  situation  of  the 
house  is  rural  and  retired,  the  approach  being  by  a  neat  lodge,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  great  road  from  Woburn  to  Northampton. 

EcclesiasUcal  History  of  Wavendon, 

The  living  is  a  redlory,  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  £%t  6s.  loj^d., 
and  in  the  gift  of  the  Hoare  family.  In  the  clergy  list  its  approximate 
value  is  now  given  as  £s79*  ^"^  i^s  real  net  value,  ;^467  per  annum. 
The  advowson  was  severed  from  the  manor,  and  passed  through  many 
hands  before  it  was  purchased  by  the  the  family  of  Hoare.  The  tithes 
w^re  commuted  in  184.6. 
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Rectors  of  Wavendon. 

William  Fitz  Robert,  presbyter,  was  presented  by  the  parson  of  the  church  of 

Wavendon,  with  the  consent  of  the  lord  Passelew,  to  the  vicarage  there,  in  1 22 1. 
William  oe  Dalbford  was  presented  1228,  by  Gilbert  Passelew,  personam  et  pa- 

tronuno. 
Hamo  de  Stockton  was  presented  in  1 230. 
Adam  de  Osgodby.     He  was  canon  of  Lincoln. 
William  de  Aton,  presented  6  September  13 16,  by  the  lady  Mary  St.  Amand.  He 

exchanged  it  for  Dallington,  with 
John  de  Benington,  who  was  presented  4  April  1328,  by  the  bishop's  licence.   He 

resigned  in  1358  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
William  de  Benington,  who  was  presented  8  December  1358,  by  Sir  Nicholas 

Peyvre.     He  died ;  and 
AValtkr  Norman,  was  presented  i  Odlober  1361,  by  Henry  Green.     He  exchanged 

with 
John  dk  Swynstkde,   or  Dallington  redlory,  and  was  presented  25  January  1365, 

by  Sir  Henry  Green,  knight. 
Robert  oe  Claypool  was  presented  26  March  1396,  and  exchanged  for  Wight  ham, 

in  Berks,  with 
John  Holbrook,  12  Jane  1408  ;  who  exchanged  for  Codington,  in  Chester,  with 
John  Craunton,  or  Granton,  7  August  1408.     At  his  death, 
John  Stow  was  presented  13  June  1415,  by  Sir  Thomas  G»een,  knight.     He  died  ; 

and 
Thomas  Tingwick  was  presented  31  August   1433,  by  tlie  lady  Mary  Talbot,  late 

wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Green,  knight.     At  his  death, 
John  Compton,  ll.b.,  was  presented  5  November  1424,  by  the  same  patron. 
WILLIAM  Clarke  died  redlor  1463.     His  successor  was 
Thomas  Fuller,  who  was  presented  i  June,  by  Thomas  Billing,  sergeant -at-Uw, 

Henry  Green,  John  Rows,  Thomas  Seaton,  Thomas  Throckmorton,  and  Richard 

Clavel.     He  was  also  redlor  of  Emberton.    At  his  death, 
Richard  Hall  was  presented  15  October  1485,  by  Thomas  Stafford.    He  died; 

and 

John  Chandler  was  presented  26  September  1507.    On  his  cession, 
OHN  Bentley,  was  presented  16  Februar}'  1516,  by  Thomas  Watts,  ex  concessione 
Thomas  Stafford.    He  died ;  and 

William  Edwards  was  collated  24  December  1523,  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  on 
lapse. 

William  AsHPi ELD  was  presented  15  Februarj'  1537,  by  Edmund  Ashiield.  He 
died ;  and 

John  Child  was  presented  7  January  1549,  by  the  king.     At  his  death, 

JOHN  Hrwbanke  was  presented  26  July  1560. 

Richard  Edmunds,  ll.b.,  was  presented  27  February  1570.  He  was  also  redlor 
ofShenley  in  1574.     On  his  resignation  of  this  living. 

William  Stone,  m.a.,  ivas  admitted  10  Au^'ust  1598,  on  the  presentation  of  Wil- 
liam Pyder,  citi/en  and  alderman  of  London.     He  resi<jned  :  and 

William  XoRHtN,  m.a.,  was  picicnted  by  Robert  Norton,  and  instituted  25  Janu- 
ary 1608. 

John  Jkffrky  succeeded  in  1648,  and  died  in  i60u.     He  was  succeeded  by 

Adam  Boi^kkr,  i^.a.,  who  was  admitted  26  July  1660.  He  resigned,  and  took 
Broughlon  rt'<^l)ry  ;  bein^j  succeeded  by 

Charlks  STAFFOki),  B.D.,  who  was  instituted  4  March  1^78,  on  the  presentation  of 
'  Thomas  Stafford  of  Tattenhoe.     He  died  :  and 

William  Carmxp,  b.a.,  was  pic-.Mtc*l  20  Ji:  \  1702.  In  James  belby,  sert^eant-at- 
lau.  lie  <'!*>»  4  July  r  !•>,  :u  coi.^ecjuc  .■  c  ct  .».  f..'.i  iioni  lua  horse;  and  was 
suC'-cciL'  4  h\ 

Henry  Gallv,  m..v.,  instituted  23  November  1721,  on  the  presentation  of  Peter 
Gaily.     He  was  succeeded  1  ■•  I.i>  father. 

Pj::tek  Gallv.  1733.     He  died  ;  and 
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Thomas  Htde,  m.a.,  was  presented  in  1742,  by  Thomas  James  Selby.    At  his 

death. 
Thomas  SawelL',  b.a.,  was  presented  2  April  1768.     He  resigned  in  favour  of 
Daniel  Shipton,  m.a.,  presented  by  Thomas  James  Selby,  and  indu<5ted   17  April 

1796,     He  was  also  vicar  of  Willen,  and  died  in  1805  ;  being  succeeded  by 
JohnFishee,  M.A.,  inducted  18  0<5lober  1805,  on  the  presentation  of  Robert  Gat ty 

of  Throgmorton  street,  London. 
Henry  Bueney,  ic.a.,  was  presented  in  1847  ;  at  his  death,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Bareington  Henry  Arthur  Phillpotts,  who  was  presented  in  1893. 

Wavendon  Parish  Church, 

The  church,  dedicated  to  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  was 
entirely  restored  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  architedl,  in 
1848-9,  at  a  cost  of  about  ;^4,ooo,  raised  by  subscription  and  donation. 
The  components  of  the  church  are  a  chancel,  nave  with  aisles,  clerestory 
and  south  porch,  and  a  west  tower.  The  style  of  the  chancel  is  Early 
Decorated,  the  piers  and  arches  of  the  nave  are  very  fine  Decorated, 
and  the  roofs,  the  clerestory,  and  the  tower  are  good  Prependicular. 
The  tower  is  embattled  and  contains  fiwQ  very  good  bells,  inscribed  : 

/irj/;  NEWCOMBE  MADE  WEE  1616. 

Second:  REVd.  DANIEL  SHIPTON,  RECTOR  1792  JOHN  BATTAMS  AND 
JOHN  PLOWMAN,  CHURCHWARDENS  E.  ARNOLD,  LEICES- 
TER FECIT. 

Third:  CHANQLER  MAQE  MEE  1705. 

Fourth  :  JOHN  BRIANT  HERTFORD  FECIT  1815. 

Fifth  :  RICHARQ  CHANDLER  MADE  MEE  1705  I  •  G  •  C  •  W. 

• 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  church  is  through  the  beautiful  porch, 
and  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  doorway  is  the  holy-water  stoupe. 
The  side  aisles  are  separated  from  the  spacious  nave  by  four  arches  on 
each  side,  resting  upon  clustered  columns.  The  aisles  were  formerly 
side  chapels,  the  piscinas  of  which  remain.  The  floor  of  the  nave  is 
paved  with  Minton's  tiles,  red  and  black,  and  pointed  with  Keane's 
white  cement.  The  stalls,  or  open  seats,  are  of  oak,  with  carved  ends. 
The  pulpit — an  old  one,  bought  from  the  church  of  St.  Dunstan  in 
the  West,  London,  is  of  carved  oak,  raised  upon  a  stone  base,  and 
ascended  by  stone  steps.  There  is  a  moveable  ledtern  of  oak,  for  the 
lessons,  and  a  fald-stool  for  the  litany.  The  large  font,  of  Tottenhoe 
stone,  is  elaborately  sculptured,  and  has  a  finely  carved  cover  of  oak, 
suspended  from  above  by  chains,  and  a  gilt  dove.  The  roof  of  the 
nave,  which  is  covered  with  lead,  is  of  great  height,  and  has  sculptured 
heads  for  corbals.  The  clerestory  windows  are  glazed  with  green 
tinted  Cathedral  glass.  There  lire  some  excellent  windows  of  two 
lights  in  the  aisles,  and  a  good  three-light  one  at  the  east  end  of  the 
north  aisles. 

The  chancel  arch  is  pointed  and  well  proportioned.  Beneath  it  is  a 
low  screen,  coloured  in  the  mouldings  and  panels,  with  green  and  red 
on  a  white  ground,  and  a  pair  of  highly-finished  solid  gates  of  brass 
enriched  with  enamelled  work,  and  supported  by  two  elegant  br^s§ 
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Standards,  tufted  with  flowered  finials  representing  the  sun-flower.  The 
fine  east  window,  in  four  divisions,  is  filled  with  stained  glass  representing 
Our  Lord  seated,  and  in  the  a<5lof  blessing,  witli  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  on 
either  side  of  him  ;  and  the  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists  beneath.  In 
the  south  wall  are  a  double  piscina  of  curious  design,  and  triple  sedilia; 
the  sedile  farthest  from  the  east  being  the  largest  of  the  three,  with  a 
semicircular  head,  the  two  others  being  lancet-pointed.  Recessed  in 
the  opposite  wall,  is  an  arcade,  containing  four  stone  stalls  with  plain 
semicircular  arches.  The  oak  panelled  roof  of  the  chancel  is  coloured 
ultra*inarine,  and  thickly  studded  with  stars  of  gold,  extending  to  the 
head  of  the  east  window,  which  contains  figures  amidst  the  stars,  of  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Light.  An  illuminated  scroll  is  banded  closely 
round  the  label  moulding  of  the  same  window,  and  hears  an  appropri- 
ate inscription.  The  backs  of  the  sedilia  are  coloured  ultra-marine,' 
with  fiuer-de-lis,  &c.  The  floor  is  paved  with  red  and  buff  encaustic 
tiles,  the  estrade  being  of  a  richer  pattern.  The  communion-table 
consists  of  a  massive  oak  frame  supporting  a  slab  of  blue  lias — the 
whole  covered  with  a  beautiful  ante-pendium  of  rich  velvet  elegantly 
embroidered.  The  communion-table  is  adorned  bv  a  handsome  cross, 
a  pair  of  candlesticks,  and  a  brass  desk  of  elegant  design.  In  the  chan- 
cel art)  oak  stalls  with  carved  poppy-heads,  for  the  choristers ;  and  in 
an  apartment  on  the  north  side  (which  ser\'es  also  for  a  robing-room)  is 
a  powerful  and  fine  toned  organ,  built  by  Walker,  of  London  in  1849. 

Besides  the  east  window,  the  chancel  contains  two  other  stained  glass 
windows,  on  the  south  side,  representing  the  Annunciation  and  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.  The  window  at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle  is 
also  a  stained  glass  one,  exhibiting,  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  figures  of 
the  Virgin  Mother  and  St.  John,  on  either  side,  In  the  south  aisle  is 
a  memorial  window  representing  the  Resurre<5lion,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion : — "  In  memory  of  Henry  Charles  Hoare,  who  departed  this  life 
January  15th,  a.d.  1852,  aged  61  years.  This  window  was  eredled  by 
is  faithful  wife."  Near  it  is  another  window,  a  memorial  of  **  Laura 
Isabella  Hoare,  who  died  on  the  4th  of  December,  1850."  It  contains 
figures  of  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Agnes.  The  whole  of  the  stained  glass 
is  by  Mr.  O'Connor,  of  London, 

In  the  north  aisle  is  a  handsome  mural  monument  of  marble  to  Sir 
Henry  Hugh  Hoare,  Bart.,  of  Wavendon  House,  who  died  August  1 7th 
1 841 .  At  the  west  end  of  the  same  aisle  is  an  elaborately  carved  mural 
monument  to  the  memory  of  George  Wells,  Esq..  who  bequeathed  ;^8oo 
for  a  charity  school  in  this  parish,  and  died  in  171 3,  in  his  73rd  year. 

Under  the  east  window  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  beautifully  illuminated 
mural  brass  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Arthur  Hoare,  Esq.,  of  Wavendon 
House,  youngest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Hugh  Hoare,  who  died  6  November 
1873,  aged  69  years. 

In  the  north  aisle  is  a  coloured  memorial  window,  inscribed  "  To 
the  Glory  of  God  and  in  loving  memory  of  their  Father,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Bumey,  this  window  is  given  by  his  four  children,  1894."  Below  the 
above  on  a  tablet  of  brass  is  the  following  : 

Xhis  window  is  erected  in  loving  memory  of  Henry  Burney,  for  47  years  rector  of 
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this  parish,  only  surviving  son  of  Richard  Allen  Buroey,  Rector  of  Rimpton,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  Layton  Williams,  of  Herringsto^Manor, 
Dorset.  He  married,  in  1842,  Sophia,  youngest  daughter  of  P.  R.  Hoare,TEsq.,  of 
Clayton  Hall,  Lancashire,  and  Kelsey  Park  in  the  county  of  Kent,  brother  of  Sir 
Henry  Hugh  Hoare,  Bart.,  of  this  parish,  and  after  a  life  long  devotion  to  Us  duties 
here  during  which  time  he  restored  the  church  and  built  the  rectory  house  ankkost  en- 
tirely at  his  own  expense,  entered  into  rest  on  the  i6th  day  of  July  1893,  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
days  illness,  aged  79.  He  leaves  a  son  and  three  daughters  to  mourn  the  irreparable 
loss  of  one  who  not  only  was  a  most  kind  and  affectionate  father,  but  whose  hand 
was  ever  open  to  relieve  the  necessities  and  wants  of  the  poor  and  needy.    R.i.P. 

On  the  west  wall  of  the  vestry  is  a  black  marble  whereon  is  a  brass 
plate  affixed,  with  arms,  per  chevron,  three  elephants'  heads  erased, 
and  this  inscription : — In  this  chancel  lyeth  the  body  of  Richard 
Saunders,  whose  ancestors  are  interred  at  Battlesdon  and  Potsgrave,  in 
the  county  of  Bedford  ;  which  Richard  had  4  wives,  Eliz.  Charge, 
Frances  Fitzhurgh,  Beatrice  Annesley,  &  Fraunces  Staunton,  by  whom 
he  had  27  children.     He  died  July  15,  1639,  aged  76. 

In  the  churdhyard  is  a  modem  cross,  and  there  are  good  memorial 
stones  to  members  of  the  families  of  Boyle,  Burney,  Fairtlough,  Hoare, 
Lane,  Mayor,  etc. 

The  Rectory  House  of  Wavendon. 

The  rectory  house  was  erected  in  1848,  at  a  cost  of  about  ;^3,ooo, 
and  is  a  handsome  edifice  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  situation  is  good, 
and  the  extensive  grounds  are  planted  with  the  choicest  shrubs  and 
evergreens. 

The  Towers,  Wavendon, 

The  residence  of  Colonel  H.  E.  Burney,  known  as  The  Towers,  is  an 
imposing  fabric  of  brick  in  the  Norman  and  Italian  style  of  architec- 
ture. It  is  situate  in  nicely  laid  out  grounds,  upon  high  ground,  and 
commands  extensive  and  pidluresque  views  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Wavendon  Charities. 

There  are  almshouses  for  four  poor  widows,  situated  near  the  school. 
They  were  erected  by  Sir  Henry  Hugh  Hoare,  and  are  small  brick 
buildings. 

By  his  will,  proved  in  17 14,  George  Wells  of  Wavendon,  bequeathed 
the  sum  of  ;^8oo  with  which  to  purchase  lands,  the  rents  of  the  same 
to  be  applied  chiefly  to  the  teaching  of  the  children  of  the  poor  par- 
ishioners to  read  and  write,  and  putting  them  out  apprentices  to  honest 
trades;  and  he  left  a  cottage  or  tenement  '*  with  the  orchard  and  ley 
of  ground  thereto  adjoining,  situate  in  the  church  end  of  Wandon 
(Wavendon)  for  the  same  charitable  purposes.'*  The  testator  direcfled 
that  his  trustees  should  meet  once  a  year,  on  St.  George's  Day  (23rd 
April),  to  inspe<5t  the  accounts  of  the  charity,  and  be  allowed  twenty 
shillings  a  year  to  discharge  the  expenses  of  such  meetings ;  and  he 
also  directed  twenty  shillings,  or  a  guinea,  a  year,  to  be  paid  to  the  min- 
ister of  Wavendon  for  preaching  a  charity  sermon  on  the  morning  of 
the  said  day  of  meeting. 
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Beatrice  Miller,  niece  of  Mr.  Wells,  and  one  of  his  executors,  after- 
wards bequeathed  j^ioo  to  this  charity.  These  two  sums  were  expend- 
ed in  land,  and  the  property  of  the  charity  consisted,  when  the  chanty 
commissioners  made  their  report  some  years  ago,  of  a  farm  house  and 
farm  of  gqi  acres  in  Husborne  Crawley,  Bedfordshire,  and  a  close  of 
pasture  called  Coldham  Close,  in  Moulsoe  parish,  containing  about 
eight  acres.     The  income  of  the  charily   is  about  ;^8o    per  annum. 

The  "Town  Lands''  consists,  according  to  the  commissioners' 
report,  of  tive  houses  and  about  ten  acres  of  land.  The  land  is  divided 
into  gardens  and  the  property  yields  an  annual  income  of  about  £2^. 

John  Farr  left  twenty  shillings  a  year  lo  be  given  in  bread  to  the 
poor. 

By  articles  of  agreement  entered  into  in  rBog,  the  duke  of  Bedford 
annually  supplies  coat  to  the  amount  of  ^£150,  for  the  poor,  in  lieu  of 
waste  land  awarded  under  an  Inclosure  Adlin  i7gi. 

The  "Surveyors  Allotment"  consists  of  above  four  acres  of  land,  and 
about  two  acres  which  have  been  planted  with  firs. 
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tHE  Brickhills  comprise  three  parishes,  viz.,  Bow  Brickhill,  Great 
Brickhill,  and  Little  Brickhill,  lying  eastward  of  the  river 
Ousel  or  Lovat,  which  forms  their  common  boundary.  Lips- 
comb says  that  they  are  so  denominated  from  the  soil  and 
produdl,  of  three  contiguous  eminences  of  considerable  height,  which 
form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  this  part  of  the  Hundreds  ;  and  are 
*'  probably  distinguished  by  their  respe(5live  names,  from  the  size  of 
hills  on  which  these  villages  are  built,  and  the  name  of  one  of  the 
ancient  possessors  of  that  which  is  most  northward  of  the  three  ;  al- 
though," he  continues,  **  some  have  doubted  whether  the  appelation 
of  Bow  Brickhill  was  acquired  from  such  possessor,  or  the  imaginary 
shape  of  the  eminence  on  the  slope  and  foot  on  which  it  is  situated." 
The  three  villages  of  Brickhill  are  thus  described  in  a  popular  rhyme  : 

Here  stands  three  Brickhills  all  in  a  row, 

Great  Brickhill,  Little  Brickhill, 
And  Brickhill  with  the  Bow. 

The  parish  of  Bow  Brickhill,  including  the  hamlet  of  Caldecote,  is 
boanded  on  the  north,  by  Walton ;  on  the  east,  by  Wavendon  and 
Bedfordshire ;  on  the  south,  by  Little  Brickhill ;  and  on  the  west,  by 
Simpson.  The  area  is  1,848  acres,  and  the  population  464.  The  soil 
is  sandy  on  the  hills,  and  a  heavy  clay  in  other  parts.  A  hard  species 
of  iron  stone  is  quarried,  for  building,  and  repairing  roads.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  hill  is  558  feet  above  sea  level ;  the  summit  commanding  a 
beautiful  and  very  extensive  view  over  the  Newport  Hundreds,  and  the 
adjoining  counties.  On  the  hill  is  a  good  spring  of  pure  water,  which 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  A  wood  of  several  acres,  adjoining  the 
church  yard,  through  which  are  several  winding  paths  or  glades,  is  the 
frequent  resort  of  pic-nic  parties,  in  the  summer  season. 

The  scattered  village  of  Bow  Brickhill  lies  seven  miles  south  from 
Newport  Pagnell,  and  two  miles  east  from  Fenny  Stratford.  It  is  in 
the  union  and  county  court  distridl  of  Newport  Pagnell,  petty  sessional 
division  of  Fenny  Stratford,  rural  deanery  of  Bletchley,  arch  deaconry 
of  Buckingham,  and  diocese  of  Oxford. 

The  Congregational  chapel  is  endowed  by  a  Miss  Hillier  with  ;^5o  a 
year.     The  Wesleyan  chapel  was  ere<5led  in  1840,  and  enlarged  in  1879* 

A  stone  slab,  inserted  in  the  wall  of  a  cottage  in  the  centre  of  the 
village,  bears  this  inscription  :  Bow  Brickhill  Heath  was  awarded  to 
the  poor  of  this  parish,  1793  ;  an  Adl  of  Parliament  was  obtained  to 
sell  it  by  the  Trustees,  1 844.  Then  follows  the  names  of  the  trustees 
and  the  date,  i  June  1844. 
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Caldecote  Hamlet  consists  of  two  farms  and  a  few  cottages,  about 
half  a  mile  from  Bow  Brickhill.  One  of  the  farm  houses  is  ancient ; 
this  is  known  as  Caldecote  farm,  and  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Charles 
Garrett,  who  purchased  it  in  1 900 ;  about  600  yards  from  the  house,  in 
a  field  known  as  Great  Berrystead,  are  the  remains  of  a  moat  which 
enclosed  about  half  an  acre — no  doubt  the  site  of  an  ancient  mansion. 
The  other  farm  residence  is  a  modem  one. 

Manorial  History  of  Bow  BrickhilL 

At  the  Domesday  Survey,  Bow  Brickhill  is  supposed  to  have  been 
part  of  the  estate  of  Walter  Giffard,  in  Mouselai  Hundred ;  and  after 
the  decease  of  his  son  and  successor,  Walter,  earl  of  Buckingham, 
about  1 1 64,  descended  with  that  division  of  the  lands  of  Giffitrds ; 
which  on  a  partition  of  the  inheritance  of  Richard  i.,  was  assigned  to 
the  earl  of  Clare.  The  seigniory  belonging  to  the  earldom  of  Glou- 
cester in  1317,  was  included  in  the  purparty  of  Margaret,  wife  of  Hugh 
de  Audley  ;  and  afterwards  passed  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  and 
heir  to  Ralph,  earl  of  Stafford,  who  had  a  court  leet,  and  certain  knight's- 
fees  here  in  1372.  The  paramount  lordship  at  length  came  to  Hum- 
phrey Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  vi. 

One  of  the  feudatories,  who  held  under  the  chief  lords,  is  said  to 
have  been  Ranulf,  who  held  the  manor  of  Walter  Giffard,  as  five  hides; 
there  being  lane}  for  five  teams  ;  in  the  demesne  two ;  and  eight  villeins 
with  two  bordars,  having  three  ploughs ;  two  servants ;  pasture  for 
five  teams  ;  valued  at  sixty  shillings,  but  only  forty  shillings  when  he 
first  held  it.  In  the  days  of  king  Edward,  worth  one  hundred  shillings 
when  Godwin  a  man  of  bishop  Wolvi,  held  two  hides  for  a  manor ; 
Godbold,  one  hide ;  Alric,  one  ;  Ardric,  one ;  and  all  these  men  might 
sell  their  land. 

Here  was,  at  the  same  period,  another  manor  which  Robert  held 
under  Walter  Giffard,  as  four  hides ;  the  land  was  for  five  teams ;  in 
the  demesne  three ;  and  nine  villeins,  with  five  bordars,  had  two  ploughs 
There  were  three  servants,  and  one  mill  of  ten  shillings  rent ;  pasture 
for  five  teams ;  wood  for  one  hundred  hogs,  constantly  rated  at  one 
hundred  shillings  ;  and  of  this  land  Godwin  a  man  of  bishop  Wolvi, 
held  formerly  two  hides  for  his  manor ;  and  five  other  thanes  held  the 
remaining  two  hides,  and  might  sell  their  lands.  It  seems  to  be  veiy 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  whether  these  two  manors,  at 
the  division  of  the  lands  of  Walter  Giffard,  constituted  the  whole  of  the 
parish. 

In  the  Testa  de  Nevil,  Robert  de  Chauceys  or  Cauz ;  is  said  to  have 
holden  one  knight's  fee  in  Bolle  Brickhill,  of  the  honour  of  Ampthill ; 
long  before  that  period,  viz.  in  the  reign  of  Richard  i.,  a  fine  was  past, 
of  two  hides  of  lands  in  Bow  Brickhill,  between  Stephen  de  Tumham 
and  Geoffrey  de  Cauceis ;  and  Willis  infers,  that  the  estate  passed  by  a 
female  heir  of  the  family  of  Cauz,  to  the  Audleys,  and  thus  came  to 
the  Staffords,  dukes  of  Buckingham. 

They  who  are  inclined  to   suppose  that  Bow  Brickhill  derived  its 
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name  from  the  family  of  Boel  or  Bouels  (and  therefore  consider  the 
lands  here  to  have  been  those  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  time  of 
John,  and  not  Great  Brickhill,  as  others  say),  refer  to  the  Placita,  in 
which  it  appears  that  a  jury  was  called  to  enquire  if  Annora,  wife  of 
Maubane  had  unjustly  disseised  John  de  Boels  of  his  free  tenement  in 
Brechull ;  and  the  jury  said,  that  when  the  Normans  returned,  Robert 
Bardolf,  husband  of  the  said  Annora,  remained  in  Normandy,  and  his 
wife  was  detained  in  £ngland,  who  was  desirous  of  conveying  the  lands 
aforesaid  to  his  brother  John,  the  son  of  Henry  Boels,  their  father. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign  of  John,  Henry  de  Bouels  was 
seneschal  or  steward  to  Simon  de  Beauchamp  ;  for  William  the  son  of 
Richard  owed  ;^8/ 19/4  of  white  silver  for  Brickhill,  and  the  lands  of 
Robert  de  la  Roche,  and  when,  afterwards,  Robert  Bardolf  came  into 
£ngland,  he  forcibly  took  possession  of  those  lands^  which,  during  his 
lifetime  his  wife  had  alienated,  and  held  them  from  about  Easter  until 
near  Christmas,  and  again  departing,  died;  whereupon  the  earl  of 
Chester,  who  was  the  chief  lord,  having  heard  thereof,  possessed  the 
lands  into  his  own  hands,  and  so  held  them  until  Annora  applied  to 
the  earl,  and  made  over  to  him  all  her  right  in  the  same. 

Bow  Brickhill  was  holden  by  the  family  of  Fermband,  of  Battlesden, 
Bedfordshire,  who  represented  that  county  in  several  Parliaments.  In 
13 17  Nicholas  Fremband  held  one  knight's-fee  here ;  and  was  consta- 
ble of  the  castle  of  Bristol,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  11.  He  had  also  the 
custody  of  the  See  of  Bath  and  Well,  and  other  great  estates,  which 
yet  were  occasionally  possessed  into  the  king's  hands.  His  son  Thomas 
succeeded  him  in  his  Bedfordshire  estate;  but  afterwards,  Sir  John 
Fermband,  probably  his  son,  exercised  his  patronage  of  this  church 
between  1336  and  1349 ;  and  in  the  latter  and  succeeding  years,  the 
lord  Stafford,  as  lord  paramount,  was  the  patron. 

In  an  escheat  in  1372,  Ralph,  earl  of  Stafford,  and  Margaret  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Hugh  de  Audley,  carl  of  Gloucester,  were  possessed  inter 
al.  of  a  leet  in  this  manor,  and  of  knight's-fees  here ;  and  in  Caldecote, 
Wavendon,  Bradwell,  Broughton,  &c.,  which  descended  to  Hugh,  earl 
of  Stafford,  who  died  possessed  in  1387.  The  same  estate  descended 
with  the  rest  of  the  lands  of  the  Staliords,  until  it  came  as  before  men- 
tioned, to  Humphrey  duke  of  Buckingham.  Between  1372  and  1395, 
it  had  been  in  the  possession  of  John  Wydeville,  younger  son  of  Richard 
Wydeville,  of  Grafton  Regis,  Northants,  who  is  conje<5lured  to  have 
obtained  it  by  the  marriage  of  Fermband.  Humphrey  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham died  in  1460,  possessed  of  this  manor,  with  court  leet  and 
advowson. 

By  an  inquisition  held  at  North  Marston,  24  November  1530,  it  is 
set  forth,  that  Edward  Watson,  gent.,  died  11  Odtober  1530,  possessed 
of  the  manor  and  advowson  of  Bow  Brickhill  and  Caldcote  held  of  the 
honour  of  Gloucester,  Caldecote  being  appendant  to  Bow  Brickhill ; 
with  lands  in  Wavendon  and  Walton;  and  that  he  had  issue,  Heniy, 
his  son  and  heir,  Edward,  Kenelm,  and  Catherine ;  also  the  manor  of 
Mantells,  in  Little  Missenden,  held  of  the  king  by  fealty  only.  This 
Edward  Watson  seems,  in  1521,  to  have  purchased  this  estate  in  Bow 
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Brickhill  and  Caldecote»  and  to  have  paid  a  fine  for  it. 

Jamef  |.  in  1610,  granted  to  Jolm  Aldred  and  William  Whitmore, 
inter  al.  rents  of  assize  and  services,  belonging  to  the  honour  of  Glou- 
cester, in  Bow  Brickhill,  Wavendon,  and  Little  Woolstone,  parcel  of  the 
possession^  of  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham.  These  were 
parcelled  out  and  sold  by  John  Dormer.  In  1 757,  Henry  Davis's  moiety 
of  the  manor  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rhodes  and  another  mortgagee ; 
the  manor  farm  being  about  ;^i50  per  annum. 

Queen  Elizabeth  granted,  by  patent,  in  1598,  to  Henry  Best  and 
Robert  Holland,  all  those  hereditaments,  cum  pert,  in  Walton  and  Bow 
Brickhill,  formerly  in  the  occupation  of  Richard  Pinge,  afterwards  of 
Richard  ChamocK,  and  then  of  Robert  Toms  and  Richard  Kent,  for 
their  lives ;  being  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  fraternity  of  St.  Mar- 
garet and  St.  Catherine,  in  Fenny  Stratford,  at  the  annual  rent  of 
£^I}1-  for  ever,  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich. 

The  manor  having  passed  through  the  hands  of  several  purchasers, 
came  to  Francis  Moor,  Esq.,  of  Hockliffe,  Bedfordshire,  who  planted 
many  thousand  Scotch  firs  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  greater  part  of 
this  and  the  neighbouring  parishes,  both  in  this  county  and  in  Bedford- 
shire; and  in  1792  the  manor  of  Bow  Brickhill  was  sold  to  his  grace, 
Francis,  duke  of  Bedford  ;  at  whose  decease,  it  descended,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  estates  of  that  noble  family,  to  his  brother,  John,  duke 
of  Bedford,  k.g.  ;  whose  successors  still  hold  the  same. 

In  1790,  about  two  thousand  acres  in  this  parish,  and  the  contiguous 
hamlet  or  township  of  Fenny  Stratford,  were  enclosed  under  Act  of 
Parliament^  the  impropriation  being  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev. 
James  Eyre,  leasee  under  the  See  of  Canterbury  ;  and  the  principal 
possessors  of  lands  being  Joseph  Agar  and  Francis  Moore,  Esqs. ;  Ann 
Parker,  spinster;  Catherine  Priniait,  widow  ;  John  Chapman,  Edward 
Cook,  and  Thomas  Warner. 

The  monastery  of  Woburn,  Beds,  held  lands  here,  at  the  time  of  the 
ecclesiastical  valuation,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  viii. ;  and  the  priory  of 
Chick.sand,  in  the  same  county,  also  held  rents  of  lands  in  Bowe  Bry- 
kell,  valued  at  six  shillings  and  eightpence  per  annum. 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  Bow  BrickhilL 

The  family  of  Cauz  having,  about  1185,  given  the  advowson  of  the 
church  here  to  the  abbey  of  Woburn,  resumed  their  grant  in  1234.  and 
continued  lords  and  patrons  until  the  time  of  Edward  i.  when  they 
passed  it,  about  1300,  to  sir  John  Fermband  ;  who,  in  1349,  conveyed 
his  right  to  Ralph  Stafford,  lord  Stafford,  to  whose  family  great  part  of 
the  Giffards*  lands  came  by  a  daughter  of  the  lord  Audley  ;  which  lord 
Stafford,  about  1362,  seems  to  have  passed  it  to  the  Wydevilles,  of 
Grafton,  in  Northamptonshire ;  for  they  occur  patrons  until  the  reign 
of  Henry  vi.,  when  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Humphrey  Stafford,  duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  died  possessed  thereof  in  1460. 

The  family  of  Watsons  possessed  the  advowson  in  1520,  and  enjoyed 
the  same  tor  upwards  of  one  hundred  years.     In  1626,  it  came  by  the 
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death  of  Anthony  Watson,  to  sir  Francis  Browne,  probably  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  and  heir,  who  in  conjundlion  with  the  Watsons, 
sold  the  advowson  to  sir  William  Ashton  about  1630;  from  whose  family 
it  passed,  by  marriage  to  the  Bucks  of  Lincoln,  about  1650 ;  and  was 
in  1726,  sold  by  sir  Charles  Buck,  knt.,  to  sir  John  Stratton,  knt.,  of 
Derbyshire,  the  patron  in  1734. 

In  1 7 1 2,  it  was  returned  to  bishop  Wake,  that  £2lsh  ^^  given  to  the 
repairs  of  the  church ;  apd  that  the  parish  is  between  four  and  five 
miles  in  compass.  It  then  paid  to  the  land  tax  ;fi  58/1 5/6.  In  another 
place,  it  is  said  that  it  pays  to  the  land  tax  £i2^li^ji>^. 

The  register  commences  in  1633  ;  and  contains  a  record  of  the  an- 
pointment  of  John  Petts,  sworn  as  registrar,  under  the  Cromwell  Act, 
signed  by  Henry  Whitbread,  one  of  the  magistrates  for  the  county  of 
Buckingham. 

Rectors  0/  Bow  Brickhill, 

John  db  Essex,  presented  by  the  Abbat  of  Wobum  in  1219 ;  and  confirmed  to  him 

ini22i. 
Thomas,  died  1269,  and  was  succeeded  by 

Robert  de  Chauceys,  presented  by  Robert  de  Chauceys,  7  May  1269. 
Thomas  de  Evere,  exchanged  for  Blakesley,  with 
John  Dayfaull,  i  Odlobcr  1336,  presented  by  John  Fermband. 
John  Watere  or  atte  Watkre,  presented  6  March  1344,  by  Sir  John  Fermband. 

He  died,  and 
Thomas  Scibroke  de  Holcote  was  instituted  3  June  1349. 
John  De  Rothwell  was  presented  by  Ralph,  baron  de  Stafford,  4  August  1349. 

He  rebgned. 
John  de  Donstable,  presented  3  June  1350,  by  the  same  patron. 
John  Hank  exchanged  for  Brettenham,  in  Norwich  diocese,  with 
John  Trigg,  3  March  1357  ;  who  exchanged  for  Kensington  vicarage,  Middlesex, 

with 
John  Thomas,  16  January  1372,  presented  by  John,  son  of  Richaid  Wydeville.    He 

exchanged  for  Hemel  Hempstead  vicarage,  with 
Robert  Page,  13  August  1376.    He  exchanged  for  Astley  collegiate  church,  with 
William  Garbett,  5  May  1383. 

John  Nappere  was  presented  28  June  1387  ;  and  exchanged  for  Wolverton,  with 
John  Syward,  13  November  1390.     He  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  Martin  de  Rokeby,  presented  and  instituted  9  July  1395. 
Richard  de  Cause,  instituted  9  February   1396.     He  resigned,  on  exchange  for 

Alverscote  redlory. 
John  Goderiche  died  1457  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Richard  Toppyng,  presented  19  November  1457,  by  Humphrey  Stafford,  duke  ot 

Buckingham.    At  his  death 
William  Waas,  instituted  12  July  1474,  on  the  presentation  of  Humphrey  Starkey 

and  William  Bryan.    He  cued  1483,  being  precentor  of  Lichfield,  and  redlor  of 

Kingston,  Warwickshire. 
William  Cumberland  died  15 10. 
Henry  Sherrard,  instituted  2q  March  15 10,  on  the  presentation  of  Thomas  Sher- 

rard,  by  reason  of  Margerie  Haly well's  minority.     He  died ;  and 
Thomas  Dagett,  ll.b.,  was  presented  by  Thomas  Sherrard,  10  September  15 10,  but 

resigned 
Christopher  Parktn,  was  presented  by  William  Overend,  and  instituted  24  Odto* 

ber  15 19. 
Alexander  Withernwick,  instituted  6  September  1530,  on  the  presentation  of 

Edward  Watson.    He  occurs  re<Stor  in  1543. 
HsNRY  KiRKB,  presented  1543  ;  resigned  1547  ;  and  was  succetded  by 
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Thomas  Biu>»  instituted  25  March  1547,  on  the  presentation  of  Leonard   Watson 

He  held  it  in  1558. 
John  Woodsall  (woodfall  ?)  succeeded  in  1559  or  1560.    He  died  in  1568,  and 

willed  to  be  buried  in  the  chancel. 
William  Watson,  b.a.,  instituted  1572.    He  died  in  1608,  and  was  buried  in  the 

chancel  2  Pecember. 
Robert  Barker,  m.a.,  was  presented  and  instituted  in  the  king's  title,  by  reason 

of  the  lunacy  of  Edward  Watson,  9  December  1608.    He  died  and  was  buried 

here  27  May  1632. 
John  Lawrence  was  instituted  in  1632  ;  but  resigned  in  February  1636. 
George  Ashton,  b.d.,  prebendary  of  Charlton-cum-Dalby,  in  Lincoln  cathedral, 

was  presented  by  sir  William  Ashton,  and  instituted  I  March  1636.     He  was 

also  redtor  of  Beaconsfield  where  he  was  buried  3  March  1668.     Whilst  resident 

at  Beaconsfield  his  curate  here  Oliver  Thoroughgood,  is  reported  to  have  had  a 

bed  in  the  school-house,  or  chapel. 
Gregory  Hascard  instituted  31  March  1669.  on  the  presentation  of  William  and 

Elizabeth  Ashton.   He  died  in  1 708,  dean  of  Windsor,  having  resigned  this  living. 

He  was  succeeded  by 
Benjamin  Lovel,  m. a.,  instituted  2  December  167 1,  on  the  presentation  of  the  lady 

Margaret  Buck,  widow.     Died  in  1680,  and  was  buried  at  Brickhill,  ^^athout  any 

memorial.     He  had  been  also  re<5lor  of  Leckhamslead. 
Jonathan  Law  was  presented,  having  a  title  from  the  kin^;,  on  account  of  Luvell*s 

simonv ;  but  the  latter  still  retained  posse.s!»ion  of  the  living  until  his  death. 
Edmund  Butt,  m.a.,   instituted  29  January  1680,  on  the  presentation   of  Samuel 

Barker ;  but  is  presumed  tu  have  lost  it,  for  want  of  ^ooU  title.  William  Shngsby, 

B.A.y  was  licensed  to  be  curate  in  1680 ;  and  John  Seymour,  b.a.,  1681. 
William  Bur  ell  presented  by  sir  William  Buck,  and  instituted  21  May  1681. 

He  died  in  1687  ;  and 
Philip  Daties,  redtor  of  Bradenham,  was  presented  by  sir  William  Buck,  and  in« 

stituted  8  December  1687.    He  quitted  it  for  Leckhampstead. 
John  Bacheler,  presented  by  sir  Charles  Buck,  and  instituted  20  March  17 18.    He 

resigned ;  and 
William  Horb  was  instituted  10  January  1722,  on  the  presentation  of  sir  Charles 

Buck,  bart.    He  died  2  March  1742,  and  was  buried  at  Tingrith,  Bedfordshire, 

where  he  was  also  re(Elor. 
John  Preston,  b.a.,  presented  by  David  Willaume,  andindudted  7  June  1742.   He 

had  it  in  trust  for  the  then  patron's  nephew. 
David  Tanquerat,  was  presented  24  Odtober  1 744.    He  resigned  ;  and 
Thomas  Tanqueray,  m.a.,  of  Christ  Church,  Ozon,  1749,  was  indudled  2  Decem- 
ber 1760.    At  his  death, 
Edward  Willaume,  m.a.,  1770,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  admitted  on 

bis  own  presentation,  as  the  true  and  undoubted  patron,  and  indudled  i  June 

1782. 
James  Bentham  was  presented  by  Edward  Willaume,   clerk,  on  his  own  cession, 

and  indudled  15  March  1783. 
John  DuPRfe,  d.d.,  was  indudlcd  4  March  1795,  o"  Ws  own  presentational  the  time 

as  the  true  and  undoubted  patron  in  full  right. 
John  Joseph  Goodenough,  d.d.,  was  admitted  on  the  cession  of  John  Dupri(who 

took  prefennent  in  Lincolnshire),  and  indudled  1821. 
Stephen  Da  vies,  was  instituted  in  1833. 
Joseph  Marshall  Jackson,  b.a.,  presented  1840,  by  Queen's  College,  Cambridge. 

At  his  death,  he  was  succeeded  by 
J.  F.  Groves,  who  was  presented  in  1894. 

Ail  Saints  Church,  Bow  Bnckhill^ 

Stands  on  the  edge  of  the  steep  hill,  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  village  ;  and  is  a  very  conspicuous  ob- 
ject, seen  from  a  distance  of  many  miles.    During  the  last  war  with 
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France  it  was  used  as  a  telegraph  station.  Having  become  greatly 
delapidated,  this  church  is  said  to  have  been  disused  for  near^  150 
years ;  but  was  restored  through  the  munificence  and  exertions  of 
Browne  Willis,  ^e  antiquary,  who,  in  1756,  promoted  a  subscription 
for  that  purpose.  In  1834,  by  a  re-arrangement  of  the  interior,  175 
additional  sittings  were  obtained.  The  component  paits  are  a  nave 
with  side  aisles,  and  a  south  porch,  a  chancel,  and  a  west  embattled 
tower,  in  which  are  four  bells,  inscribed : 

First:  GOD  SAVE  OVR  KING  1634. 

Second:  CHA^IDLER  MADE  ME  1670. 

Third  ;VBCD  +  0B8  +  DEEC    EE  +  W 

Fourth:  SOLI  QEEO  GJORIA  PAX  HOMIPIIBVS  1649  ABIC 

The  whole  is  a  good  specimen  of  Perpendicular  work,  without  the 
least  mixture  of  any  other  style,  or  the  introdudlion  of  modern  windows ; 
the  latter  are  nearly  all  square-headed.  Three  arches  on  each  side 
divide  the  nave  from  the  aisles.  The  central  cross  beam  of  the 
roof  bears  the  date  of  1630.  There  is  a  piscina  in  the  south  aisle. 
The  fine  carved  oak  pulpit  was  brought  from  the  old  church  at  Buck- 
ingham, upon  the  eredlion  of  the  modern  edifice.  The  font  is  o<5lag- 
onal  in  form,  and  on  the  pedestal  supporting  it,  are  four  eagles  displayed. 
The  compartments  are  decorated  with  quatrefoils  and  foliage ;  and 
one  of  them  has  a  shield  with  two  Roman  T*s  impaled  in  relievo.  The 
chancel  is  plain,  with  open  wood  ceiling.  Beneath  the  chancel  arch  is 
an  oak  screen.  On  the  north  side  is  a  mural  tablet  of  black  marble  to 
the  memory  of  the  Rev.  William  Watson,  inscribed  as  follows  : 

Here  lyeth  WiU"  Watson,  borne  in  Bvckland  in  Hertfordshire,  of  a  yeoman's  race, 
he  was  a  Bacchelavre  of  Artes,  he  continved  P'son  of  this  chvrch  fvll  30  and  6  yeares, 
he  lived  a  single  life  cleared  of  aU  criminall  offence,  to  his  kinred ;  a  zdalovs  worship- 
per of  God,  an  enemy  to  schismes,  sedtes,  and  Heresies,  a  lover  of  eqvalities  and  Hater 
of  Discord.  Beloved  of  all  (of  me  especially),  he  died  in  the  entrunob  of  the  three 
score  and  fovrth  yeare  of  his  age,  the  last  day  of  November,  1608,  in  the  sixty  yeare 
of  happie  raigne  of  Kinge  lames  over  England,  being  fvUy  assvred  by  the  power  of 
Christ  to  rise  again  and  to  live  withe  heavenly  saints  eternally. 

OVIL  STONE  CAQ  ASPLRMENSIS. 

Thov  art  come  O  death,  by  dying  I  am  Blest, 
Becavse  that  in  y*  Lord  I  die,  thov  art,  O  death,  my  rest. 
Borne  I  was,  of  mortall  seede  to  die,  I  die  to  rise  againe ; 
The  second  life  is  eve  life  w<^^  feels  no  death  nor  payne. 
Eredled  by  lohn  Vtton,  excvtor. 

Bow  Brickhill  Charities. 

By  his  will,  proved  1 634,  Charles  Parrett,  of  London,  left  a  yearly 
rent  charge  of  ;^  16  to  this  parish,  viz..  £1  to  the  poor ;  ;^5  for  educat- 
ing poor  children  ;  ;^5  for  apprenticing  poor  boys  ;  and;^i  for  preach- 
ing two  sermons  annually  in  remembrance  of  him. 

Augustine  Shaw,  of  this  parish,  by  will  in  1719,  left  a  rent  charge  of 
£zl  1 0/0  per  annum  in  augmentation  of  the  £1  a  year  already  bequeathed 
by  Charles  Parrett,  for  apprenticing  boj  s. 
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{ane  Shaw,  in  1711,  ltd  £3  per  annum  to  the  poor  parishioners. 
Inder  an  \&  for  inclosing  lands  in  this  parish  the  Commissioner 
awarded  in  1790,  an  allotment  of  6  acres    19  polos  of  arable  land  in 
respedl  of  certain  lands  called  Town  Land. 

Under  the  same  Aifl  the  Commissioners  also  awarded  198  acres  5 
poles  called  the  Black  Ground,  for  the  use  of  poor  parishioners,  for 
firing.  The  re<5lor,  churchwardens,  and  overseers,  as  trustees  of  this 
charity,  obtained  an  Adt  of  Parliament  in  1 844,  authorising  them  to  sell 
a  portion  of  the  allotment  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
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^  n-i-tu  "°"-KHILL,orBrickhillParva,  is  supposed, 
have  been  ukcn  out  of  the  two  contig- 
s  of  Bow  and  Great  Brickhill.     It  was 
the  possessions  of  Walter  GifTard,  earl 
1 ;  and  after  the  decease  of  his  son  Wal- 
earl,  in   1164,  passed,  with  Bletchtey 
Simpson  (situate  contiguously  on  the 
3  the  family  of  Cauz,  and  was  conveyed 
to  the  Tutnhams  in  the  reign  of  Rich- 
ard   I.     The    Rev.    Edward    Cooke,* 
re<Jtor  of  Haversham,  had  no  doubt 
of  Little  Btickliill  having  been  holden, 
J  after  the  Conqui'st,  by  the  bishop  of 
'  Bayeu;[   and  Liseaux ;  and   that  this 
manor,  being  united  with  other  lands  of  Odo,  became  part  of  the 
barony  of  Maminot,  and  was  holden  by  the  services  of  peTfona'mg 
castle  guard  at  Dover, 

The  parish  of  Little  Erickhill  is  1,3(17  acres  in  extent,  and  has  a 
population  of  311.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Bow  Brickhill ;  on 
the  south,  by  Great  Brickhill ;  on  the  east,  by  Bedfordshire  ;  and  on 
the  west,  by  Fenny  Stratford.  It  is  in  the  union  and  county  court  dis- 
trii5l  of  Newport  Pagnell,  petty  sessional  division  of  Fenny  Stratford, 
rural  deaneij'  of  Bletchley,  arch  deaconry  of  Buckingham,  and  diocese 
of  Oxford. 

The  village,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  commanding  emin- 
ence, is  distant  2  miles  south-cast  from  Fenny  Stratford  and  g  miles 
soutli-east  from  Stony  Stratford,  8i  miles  south  from  Newport  Pagnell, 
3  miles  south-west  from  Woburn,  and  6  miles  north  from  Leighton 
Buzzard.  It  lies  on  the  old  Roman  road  (Watling  Street)  which  enters 
the  Hundreds  here  on  its  way  from  London.  The  place  consists  of 
one  long  street  with  somegood  modern  villas  and  old-world  residences. 
Before  the  introdudlion  of  railways,  between  thirty  and  forty  coaches, 
and  a  number  of  waggons,  passed  daily  through  the  village.  A  silent 
witness  of  the  glories  of  the  bygone  coaching  days,  is  the  large  white 

*  Mr.  Cooke  was  totmerly  of  Exeler  College,  and  had  employed  f^everal  of  (he 
laller  yean  of  his  life  in  collecting  maleriaU  for  a  history  uf  Buckinj^hanishirir,  u  liich 
had  assumed  considerable  proraittions.  Thia  manu-cri]il  culli-ili'in  "  1-  mA  ,11  lii.icd 
in  tlie  sale  of  Mr.  Cooke'ii  library,  on  9  August  i.'''24,  but  lui  luiiic  iLaaou,  p^aud 
into  Ibe  hands  of  lieorge  Lipscomb,  M.li,,  bis  executor,  who  published  thetn  M  hjl 
histoiy  of  Bucks. 
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house  at  the  top  of  the  street  and  on  the  sooth  side.  This  was  known 
as  the  George  Inn.  Here  royalty  have  sojourned  at  various  times, 
and  here  too,  the  horses  were  changed  for  many  of  the  noted  coaches 
that  plyed  between  London  and  Birmingham. 

The  old-world  house,  on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  is  call  the 
Malting,  and  sometimes  the  Assize  House,  This  latter  title  is  con- 
sidered by  some  as  being  very  improbable,  for  two  other  houses,  at 
least,  had  quite  as  good  a  claim  to  the  honour  of  being  so  important  a 
place  in  the  township,  viz.,  the  George  Inn,  which  is  more  probable, 
and  the  old  house  that  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  handsome 
villa  residence  of  Major  Finlay,  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

Lipscomb  thinks  that  the  place  acquired  the  distinctive  appellation 
of  •'  Little  "  from  the  comparative  small  extent  of  the  lands  in  the  par- 
ish, rather  than  the  size  of  the  village,  "  which,"  he  says.  **  although  it 
was,  during  many  ages,  the  place  for  holding  the  county  assizes,  has  no 
indications  ot  having,  at  any  time,  been  larger  than  at  present.'* 

The  Assizes  and  general  Gaol  Delivery  for  Bucks  were  held  here  at 
different  times  between  1443  and  1638,  according  to  Willis;  "being 
taken  as  the  first  town  in  the  Norfolk  circuit"  says  Lipscomb,  **  pro- 
bably for  the  convenience  of  the  judges."  During  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James,  Little  Brickhill  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  the 
assize  town,  and  it  is  so  marked  in  Saxton's  map,  published  in  1574* 
The  last  court  of  assize  held  here  was  in  1638.  Between  the  year 
1 56 1  and  1 6zo,  the  names  of  forty-two  executed  criminals  appear  among 
the  burials  in  the  parish  register.  On  26  March  1595,  no  less  than 
ten  persons  were  executed  and  buried  here.  The  gallows  is  said  to 
have  stood  oh  the  heath  or  common,  according  to  Lysons'  about  three 
furlongs  out  of  the  village  on  the  road  to  Wobum.  £le<5lion8,  as  well 
as  other  meetings  for  the  county  were  also  convened  here. 

There  was  formerly  a  weekly  market  here,  on  Thursdays,  which 
seems  to  have  been  originally  granted  to  John  de  Gatesden,  in  1228. 
It  was  confirmed  in  1257  ^^  Philip  Lovel ;  in  1284  to  Hugh  de  Aud- 
ley;  and  in  1441,  to  Humphrey  Stafford,  earl  of  Buckingham.  The 
charter  of  1228  grants  a  fair  for  three  days  on  the  feast  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen ;  that  of  1 257,  a  fair  for  three  days,  at  the  festival  of  St.  Giles ; 
that  in  1284,  ^  ^^i^  ^^  the  decollation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  and 
that  in  1441,  two  fairs,  viz.,  on  the  feast  of  SS.  Philip  and  James,  and 
on  that  of  St.  Luke.    The  market  has  long  since  been  discontinued. 

Tne  locality  of  Little  Brickhill  teams  with  subjedls  of  interest  to  the 
lovers  of  botany,  entomology,  ornithology,  etc.,  as  several  of  the  best 
species  of  British  flowers,  ferns,  butterflies,  and  birds  abound  here. 


Manorial  History  of  Lit  tit  Brickhill. 

In  Domesday  book,  it  is  represented,  that  Blackman,  a  man  of  earl 
Tosti,  held  this  manor  before  the  Conquest,  and  might  sell  it ;  that, 
after  the  survey,  it  belonged  to  the  bishop  of  LiseauX|  was  included  in 
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Moselai  Hundred,  and  held  as  five  hides  under  the  bishop  by  Robert. 
The  extent  of  the  lands  and  possessions  is  thus  particularised  :  In  the 
demesne,  one  hide  and  seven  villeins,  with  three  bordars,  had  three 
ploughs.  There  was  one  servant,  pasture  for  four  teams,  wood  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  hogs;  and  it  had  always  been  estimated  at 
three  pounds  per  annum. 

If  it  may  be  conje<5lured,  that  the  Saxon  and  Norman  possessors  held 
this  manor  in  conne<5lion  with  their  estates  in  the  adjacent  parishes, 
these  four  hides  were  perhaps  the  western  part  of  Little  Brickhill ;  and 
the  lands  of  bishop  Baieux,  which  are  described  in  the  survey  as  com- 
prised in  Bonestou  Hundred,  were  towards  the  south-western  angle, 
perhaps  adjacent  to  Great  Brickhill  ? 

The  lands  of  the  bishop  Baieux,  in  Bonestou  Hundred,  had  been  the 
manor  of  Alwin,  a  man  of  Estan,  who  had  not  the  power  of  alienating 
it  from  the  local  tenure  of  the  manor.  It  was  held  as  one  hide  by  Tur- 
stin  under  the  bishop.  The  land  was  sufficient  for  one  plough ;  but 
there  was  none  kept  there,  unless  by  the  three  villeins,  and  one  bordar 
upon  it ;  and  it  was  worth  only  fourteen  shillings ;  although  in  the 
time  of  king  Edward,  it  was  estimated  at  twenty  shillings. 

After  the  forfeiture  of  the  bishop  of  Baieux,  this  manor  became  par- 
cel of  the  barony  of  Maminot,  and  was  so  held  by  the  service  of  castle- 
guard  at  Dover.  It  passed,  with  lands  in  Kent,  to  Robert  de  Tumham, 
who  took  his  name  from  the  place  of  his  residence,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  ii.  Robert  deTurnham  was  the  founder  of  the  priory  of  Combr 
well,  in  the  parish  of  Gothurst,  in  Kent,  to  which  he  gave  the  church 
of  Little  Brickhill,  and  died  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  ii., 
leaving  two  sons,  Robert  and  Stephen.  The  former  attended  Richard 
I.,  into  the  Holy  Land,  and  died  in  121 1,  possessed  of  this  manor. 

Stephen,  his  brother,  succeeded  him ;  but  lived  under  great  suspic- 
ions on  the  part  of  the  king.  He  had  a  son  Henry  ;  and  king  John  in 
1212,  issued  his  peremptory  mandate  to  Stephen  de  Turnham,  that  he 
should  not  suffer  any  person  to  have  access  to  his  son,  who  did  not 
produce  the  king's  special  letters  for  that  purpose ;  but  he  died  before 
his  father. 

Stephen  died  in  12 15,  not  without  issue,  as  Hasted  supposes,  for  he 
left  several  daughters.  Mabilia,  the  eldest,  represented  that  her  sisters 
were  not  willing  to  take  upon  themselves  the  debts  due  by  their  father 
to  the  crown,  but  that  she  would  be  responsible  for  the  same,  upon 
having  seisin  of  her  father's  lands ;  wherefore  the  king's  writ  was 
issued  for  putting  her  into  possession.  It  is  probable  that  the  debts 
.  were  not  discharged  by  her  alone ;  for,  two  years  afterwards,  the  lands 
of  Stephen  de  Turnham,  in  Brickhill,  were  granted  to  Adam  de  Bend- 
eng,  for  the  use  ot  himself  and  Alice  his  wife,  Ralph  de  Haye  and 
Beatrice  his  wife,  and  Mabilia  de  Cotton,  who  may  be  supposed  the 
three  daughters  of  Stephen  de  Turnham. 

Under  these  co-heiresses.  Little  Brickhill  was  held  by  John  de 
Gatesden,  as  their  subfeudatory  tenant ;  who  in  1227,  had  a  grant  of  a 
Thursday  market  here,  and  a  fair  on  the  eve-day  and  morrow  pf  Stt 
Mary  Magdalen, 
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In  1252,  a  fine  was  levied  between  Philip  Lovel,  querent,  and  Nicho- 
las de  Wancy  and  Alice  his  wife,  deforcients,  of  the  manor  of  Little 
Brickhill.  This  Alice  was  probably  one  of  the  heiresses  of  the  Turn- 
hams. 

In  1257,  Philip  Lovel  had  a  grant  of  free  warren  in  Brickhill  and 
Potsgrave,  and  also  of  a  weekly  market  on  Thursday,  at  Brickhill;  and 
a  fair  every  year,  on  the  eve-day  and  morrow  of  St.  Giles.  He  died 
in  1258. 

In  1284,  Hugh  de  Audley,  junr.,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  had  a  grant 
of  a  Thursday  market,  and  a  fair  on  the  eve-day  and  morrow  of  the 
decollation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  Little  Brickhill. 

In  1 44 1,  Humphrey,  duke  of  Buckingham,  had  a  grant  of  a  Thurs- 
day market  at  Little  Brickhill,  and  two  fairs  yearly ;  one  on  the  eve-day 
of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  (12th  May),  and  the  other  on  the  29th  of 
Oiftober,  the  eve  and  day  of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist. 

In  1522,  Henry  viii.  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Mamey,  knight,  and  to 
the  heirs  of  his  body,  inter  alia,  the  manor  of  Little  Brickhill,  late  the 
possession  of  Edward,  duke  of  Buckingham,  attainted  ;  also  a  market 
and  two  fairs. 

In  1526,  the  king  granted  to  William  Carey,  one  of  the  esquires  of 
the  king's  body,  inter  alia,  the  manor  of  Little  Brickhill,  late  the  pos- 
session of  the  late  John  Marney.  He  died  22  June  1529,  leaving 
Henry,  his  son  and  heir,  then  two  years  old ;  and  in  1552,  Edward  vi. 
reciting  the  grant  to  William  Carey,  deceased,  granted  the  said  pre- 
mises to  Heniy  Carey,  his  son,  and  to  his  heirs  for  ever,  to-be  held  by 
the  service  of  one  knight's  fee.  The  same  year,  the  king  granted  his 
license  to  Henry  Carey  aforesaid,  to  alienate  this  manor  to  Robert 
Brocas,  who  died  possessed  thereof,  6  August  1558;  as  did  his  son 
Bernard  Brocas,  20  March  1589;  leaving  issue,  Pexal  Brocas,  then 
twenty-one  years  old.  On  Sunday,  24  Odlober  161 3,  this  Sir  Pexal 
Brocas,  knight,  did  open  penance  at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  He  stood  in  a 
white  sheet  and  held  a  stick  in  his  hand ;  having  been  convidled,  be- 
fore the  high  commissioners,  of  secret  and  notorious  adultery  with 
divers  women.  Sir  Pexal  Brocas,  lord  of  the  manor,  died  13  August 
1630,  and  was  buried  the  following  day. 

In  1684,  Sir  Thomas  Abdy  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Little  Brickhill. 
He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Lucas  Corsellis,  of  London,  merchant ; 
and  had  issue  by  her.  Sir  Anthony  Abdy,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  of 
baronet,  and  the  estate.  He  sold  this  manor  to  Sir  Charles  Duncombe, 
knight,  and  alderman  of  London,  about  i6q6,  and  died  27  April  1704. 

Sir  Charles  Duncombe,  knight,  died  possessed  of  this  manor,  9  April 
171 1,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Anthony  Duncombe,  in  1735. 
It  subsequently  became  the  property  of  George  Henry  Rose,  from 
whom  it  descended  to  the  right  hon.  Sir  George  Henry  Rose ;  it  sub- 
sequently passed  to  Lord  Strathnairn,  Admiral  Douglas,  and  Major 
Alexander  Finlay,  the  present  owner  of  the  manor.  The  manorial 
rights  have  ceased. 

Sir  Hugh  Henry  Rose,  g.c.b.  (created  in  1858,  son  of  Sir  G.  H. 
Rose,  was  a  major-general  in  the  army ;  he  received  the  k.c.b.  in  18^5, 
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for  his  services  as  principal  commissioner  at  the  head  quarters  of  the 
French  army  during  the  war  in  the  east ;  was  created  commander  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1856 ;  and  received  the  thanks  of  parliament 
for  his  services  in  suppressing  the  Indian  Mutiny  in  1859. 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  Little  Brickhill, 

Robert  de  Tumeham,  or  Thornehan,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11., 
founded  the  Augustine  priory  of  Combwell,  in  Kent ;  and  bestowed 
upon  it,  amongst  other  possessions,  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  of  Brick- 
hill,  with  all  its  appurtenances. 

Stephen  de  Tumeham,  his  second  surviving  son,  afterwards  con- 
firmed his  father's  donations. 

Henry  viii.,  by  patent,  26  April  1542,  granted  to  Sir  John  Gage,  of 
Combwell  priory,  in  Kent,  the  redtory,  church,  and  advowson  of  Little 
Brickhill ;  reciting,  that  they  had  been  granted  in  the  preceding  year  to 
Sir  John  Baker  and  Edward  Gage. 

In  1732,  the  arch-deacon  of  Bucks  held  his  visitation  at  Little  Brick- 
hill, for  the  rural  deaneries  of  Newport  Pagnell  and  Buckingham. 

In  1796,  under  an  Inclosure  Adl,  about  six  hundred  acres  of  com- 
monable lands  were  allotted  and  divided  between  the  lord  of  the  manor 
and  the  See  of  Canterbury,  in  right  of  an  impropriation,  by  Richard 
Miles,  then  leasee,  and  John  Burton  Watkin,  clerk,  then  styled  vicar. 

The  glebe  consists  of  eight  acres  of  pasture  or  meadow,  and  fifty 
acres  of  arable  land.  The  living  is  exonerated  from  land  tax, 
amongst  the  smaller  benefices,  having  been  previously  assessed  at 
;f  7/2/4 J  per  annum  upon  ;^7i/i/8  annual  value.  The  value  of  the 
living  at  the  present  time  is  i,^oo  per  annum.  The  patronage  is  now 
vested  in  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  who  gained  it  through  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners,  they  having  received  it  by  an  exchange  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  whose  See  it  was  situated. 

Vicars  of  Little  Brickhill. 

John  de  Datentre,  presented  1227,  by  the  priory  and  convent  of  Combwell,  to 
whom  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  Brickhill  had  been  confirmed 

William  died  vicar  1269. 

Philip  de  Staunton,  instituted  30  June  1257.  He  was,  7  September  1287,  made 
bishop  of  LlandafT;  and  died  in  1296. 

William,  the  successor  of  Philip,  is  mentioned  as  having  prosecuted  John  de  Pyd- 
ington,  of  Ambrosden,  Oxfordshire,  in  a  suit  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  not 
within  that  jurisdidlion ;  and  the  latter  obtained  a  prohibition  against  him  in  1292, 
by  precept  to  the  sheriff  of  Bucks.     He  died  in  131 2. 

Robert  DE  DoDiNGTON,  instituted  30  August  13 12;  resigned  in  1323;  and  was 
succeeded  by 

Walter  de  Buckingham,  25  June  1323  ;  died  in  1336. 

Philip  de  Bretford,  instituted  29  June  1336  ;  and  at  his  death, 

Walter  atte  Ore  was  presented  27  May  1338 ;  who  dying  was  succeeded  by 

Thomas  Power,  presented  June  1349,  and  on  his  resignation. 

Ralph  West  was  instituted  10  March  1349. 

Walter  Mitches,  resigned  m  1366. 

Thomas  Dyer  instituted  29  September  1366. 

Thomas  Ward  resigned  1393. 
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{OHM  Walton  instituted  7  February  1393. 
OHN  MiULSHE,  presented  28  May  1400 ;  exchanged  for  St.  Leonard*!  Hospital  In 
Cotton  End,  Northampton,  with 

John  attk  Woode,  alias  Wh addon,  16  September,  1402 ;  who  resigned  on 
exchange. 

Simon  Const,  presented  ^  March  1403. 

Richakd  Bkay  resigned  m  1455. 

Roger  Taylor,  presented  21  August  1455  ;  but  resigned,  and 

Humphrey  Grainger  was  instituted  23  January  1465.    At  his  death. 

John  Stephens  succeeded  25  September  1487. 

WILLIAM  Harmsthwayt,  instituted  c  July  1502,  on  whose  resignation, 

Robert  Croston  was  instituted  10  My  1504. 

Ralph  Tickhill,  ll.b.,  presented  12  August  iw,  by  the  prior  of  Leeds  convent 
in  Kent,  by  grant  from  Combwell.    On  his  decease, 

Simon  Birde  was  instituted  12  February  1527,  on  the  presentation  of  the  convent  ol 
'  Combwell ;  and  at  his  death. 

William  Jennings,  4  December  1537,  by  Thomas  Culpeper  {to  whomtheadvowson 
had  been  granted,  either  by  lease  from  Combwell  pnoiy,  or  by  patent  from  Henry 
viii.) ;  and  resigning 

John  Hallifax  was  presented  16  July  1538.  by  Thomas  Culpeper.  He  resigned 
and 

Thomas  Hunter  was  presented  20  August  1539,  by  Thomas  Culpeper,  the  younger. 
He  was  living  in  1551 ;  and 

Thomas  Smith  was  presented  m  15^2,  as  was 

Thaddeus  Magarley,  14  September  1564,  by  Matthew  (Parker),  archbbhop  of 
Canterbury. 

Nicholas  Palmer,  presented  22  November  1566. 

John  Morris,  presented  8  April  1568 ;  and  on  his  resignation. 

Richard  Barton  was  instituted  20  August  1569;  who  was  at  his  death,  succeeded 
by 

Richard  Maidenhead,  4  June  1570. 

Humphry  Williams,  presented  23  Odtober  1575,  by  queen  Elizabeth.  He  resign- 
ed ;  and  was  succeraed  tw 

Edward  Goldinoham,  26  May  1578,  on  the  appointment  of  Matthew,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  ;  and  resigning, 

Tmomas  Lewis  succeeded  10  October  1579,  on  the  same  appointment;  and  was 
buned  here. 

Henry  Sage,  m.a.,  admitted  11  September  1598,  on  the  presentation  of  John 
(Whitgift),  archbishop  of  Canterbmy  ;  and  on  his  cession. 

John  Bland,  deacon,  17  December  1602,  by  the  same  patron.    At  his  death, 

Thomas  Collins  succeeded  23  November  1603 ;  and  on  his  resignation, 

Thomas  Maid  well,  m.a.,  was  instituted  23  May  1604,  on  the  presentation  of  the 
long :  and  resigned  in  favour  of 

Francis  Charlet,  16  0<5tober  1606.  He  was  also  redtor  of  Great  Brickhill ;  and 
was  succeeded  by 

Francis  Clithero,  b.a.,  30  July  1618 ;  who  was  buried  here  29  April  1659,  as  bad 
been  Mary  his  wife,  and  others  of  his  family. 

Samuel  Hart  appointed  10  April  1661,  by  William  Tuxon,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. He  was  living  here  1663,  and  was  afterwards  redlor  of  Drayton  Parslow. 
Bishop  Juxon  was  the  one  who  attended  Charles  i.,  upon  the  scaffold,  and  in  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  regard,  Charles  held  the  bishop  for  his  attention,  he  pre- 
sented him  with  the  jewel  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  two  seals,  and  a  pattern 
gold  coin,  which  he  had  in  his  possession  at  this  final  and  tragic  scene  of  the 
great  Civil  War.  This  coin,  no  doubt  meant  for  a  five  pound  piece,  is  a  remark- 
able and  unique  relic  of  the  Stuarts.  It  was  retainea  in  the  family  for  many 
years  when  it  was  bought  by  Lieut.  Colonel  John  Drummond,  from  the  Rer, 
Commeline,  Senior-Fefiow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, who  was  a  collateral 
descendant  of  bishop  Juxon.  When  Drummond's  colledlion  of  coins  was  sold  at 
(he  rooms  of  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  and  Hod|;e,  the  well  known  aud^ne^rs 
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in  London,  it  realiied  the  lum  of  two  hondred  md  sixty  pounds ;  it  agtin  came 
nnder  the  hammer  and  wu  bought  by  Mr  Montagu  ibi  three  hundred  and  fOTtjr 
live  ponndi ;  at  hii  death,  it  again,  fot  Ihc  last  linte  came  before  the  ^eneial 
pnbHc  for  lale  and  wai  bought  by  Messn.  Spink  and  Son,  numiimatists,  of 
Piccadilly,  London,  for  the  fabijoiis  price  of  seven  hundred  and  Mventy  poiundi. 
Thii  nnmismalic  gem  hai  now  passed  into  iti  last  and  filling  rettine  place  in  tbe 
National  colledtioD.     He  wai  succeeded  by 

£mv  SuiTH,  6  November  tf>66.     He  resigned,  and 
VKPHEBv  Frank,  x.a.,  was  instituted  13  February  1668, 
Tbouas  Hak.wcx>d,  ii.A.,  admitted  curate  13  November  1672. 
Gkokoi  Baddy,  19  May  1674.     He  went  lo  Ireland  about  1691. 
Hrhky  Hakdackr,  about  1694. 
WiuiAH  Hatioh,  B.A.,  admitted  cnrate  19  August  1696. 
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JoRN  Habxison,  1700;  occurs  in  1710. 

WILLIAM  Cawnb,  1710;  diedi7i6;  and  was  succeeded  by 

Fkahcis  Conqdit,  1716,  who  retigned  on  being  presented  to  Tarring,  in  Sussex; 
and  was  succeeded  by 

THOUA5  Martin,  u.a.,  1717,  who  was  buried  here  18  November  1747,  as  had  been 
John,  his  >OD,  10  October  1733.  His  daughter,  Atiaa  Maria,  was  married  here 
11  June  1738,  tothe  Rev.  Thomas  Slurges,  reflorof  Fen  Dillon,  Cambridgeshire. 
Mr.  Martin,  held  the  mastership  of  the  endowed  school,  but  mis-condudliug  him- 
self, the  school  was  laid  aside,  yet  he  continued  to  receive  the  stipend  out  of  the 
estate,  until  having  disagreed  with  the  parishioners,  they  encouraged  the  non- 
payment of  tbe  salary,  and  the  charity  was  sunli,  and  remained  unaccounted  for 
during  many  years.  The  estate  charged  with  this  paynicnt  was  the  properly  of 
a  Mr,  Ashwefi,  of  Leighton  Baiiard,  whose  son  succee Jed  him  in  the  possession 
of  it. 

Francis  Wyat,  m.a„  prwented  3  April  1748.  He  nas  also  vicar  of  Bromham,  in 
Bedfordshire  ;  and  was  living  here  in  1 760. 

SiHN  Dolman,  presented  6  November  1768,  on  the  presentation  of  George  in. 
icharl  Woodhol'sb,  or  Woodward,  was  also  rcAor  of  Great  Woolstone.  and  in 
the  commission  of  the  peace.     According  to  Cole's  MSS.,  called  redlor  of  Bow 
Brickhill ;  and  stated  to  have  died  from  a  fall  off  his  horse  a  few  days  before  Sat- 
urday 16  Oflober  1779.     He  was  buried  here ;  being  succeeded  by 
John  Burton  Watxin,  20  Oiftober  t779,  appointed  by  ihe  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.    He  resigned  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Edward  Tones,  u.a.,  ao  April  i3i4,  who  had  been  pre\-iously  assistant  curate  to 
Mr.  Walkin. 
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JAIIES  Craklbs  Lktt  Coukt,  alter  a  rainislntion  of  about  nine  yean,  teaigned  ihia 
UTiDg  in  OiSober  i860,  on  his  appointment  to  the  reflory  of  Widdington,  in 
Essex  1    and  on  his  leaving  hii  old  parisfaioDen,  they  preaented  him  with  an 

address  and  testimonial  of  at  eem.  Th«  ' -^-j -r-i. — -•- 

for  the  pntchase  of  a  diver  inkstand,  ai 
ate  regard.    He  wu  succeeded  by 

Tbouas  Pvu  Williauson,  instituted  in  i860. 

WiLLiAU  BiCKHAM  Bantino,  U.A.,  of  BrascDOK  coliego,  Oifocd,  waa  prewoted 
by  Dr.  Hackamess,  in  October  1886. 

The  Church  0/ St.  Mary  Magdalen.  LittU  BrickhiU. 

The  parish  church  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  village,  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  at  the  iuntftion  of  the  road  from  Wobum,  with  the  great 
Chester  road,  or  Watling  Street,  and  is  a  neat  edi6ce,  which  has  been 
patched  up  at  various  periods.  It  consists  of  a  small  square  tower, 
a.bout  fifty  feet  high,  a  nave  and  chancel,  havinga  south  aisle  condga- 
ous  to  both,  and  a  south  porch.  The  tower  is  supported  by  large 
battressss,  and  contains  a  clock  and  four  bells,  inscribed : 

FirtI .'  »  1  C  I  m  an  m  in  Kn  Di  Id. 

Secmd  ■  A.D.  CONVOCANDVM  C(ETVM  1639.    I.  K. 

7Ttird:  CHAKDLER  MADE  ME  1669. 

Sanflus:  Blank. 

The  whole  of  the  windows,  and  the 
north  and  (\asl  walls  of  the   chancel 
are  modern  ;  the  best  window  is  in  the 
west  face  of  the  tower.     The  nave  and 
aisle  are  divided  by  four  pointed  archei 
supported  by  o(5lagon  pillars  ;  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  nave  is  plaster ;  the  pulpit 
i^nd    font  are  plain.     A  pointed  arch 
.nimils  to  tht  chancel      The  chapel  on 
the    south    side  is   used   as   a   vestry, 
TliiTc  was  formerly  a  north  aisle,  an- 
ciently,   doubtless,   a   chantry   chapel, 
which  was  at  length  converted  into  a 
school ;  and  in   1 703  was,  with  part  of 
the  chancel,   blown   down  by  a  high 
LITTLE  BRicKHiT.L  CHURCH,       wind.     The  aisle  was  not  restored,  but 
the  chancel  was  repaired  with  brick  and 
tiled,    principally,  through  the  munifi- 
cence of  Browne  Willis,  the  antiquary,  who  was  lord  of  the  manors  of 
Bletchley,  Water  Eaton,  and  Fenny  Stratford.  On  the  right  of  the  nave, 
near  the  chancel  arch,  is  a  piscina,  and  there  is  another  in  the  south 
chapel.     In  this  chapel  there  are  good  muUioned  windows,  and  there 
is  a  curious  achievement  upon  the  east  wall  which  is  quite  unique  ia 
this  part  of  the  country.     The  arms  are  draped  by  an  alderman's  robe, 
below  which  is  the  following :  "  Here  beneath  lyeth  interred  the  Body 
of  William  Benett,  sonne  and  heyre  vnto  William  Benett,  of  the  dt^ 
of  Chester,  Alderman  &iustice  of  Peace,  who  was  maior  ofy'saydcitty 
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1652  ;  he  dyed  in  this  towne  in  his  returne  from  London  to  Chester  on 
y*  14th  day  of  March  1658." 

A  bracket,  originally  used  for  either  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  or  a  lamp, 
is  in  the  east  wall  of  the  chapel. 

On  the  south  wall  of  the  aisle  is  a  small  brass  measuring  6f  inches  by 
10  inches,  with  a  neat  tooled  border,  having  a  cherub  in  the  top  cor- 
ners, and  an  hour  glass  in  the  bottom  corners ;  whilst  at  the  foot  of 
the  inscription  is  a  skull,  of  rude  design.  The  rhyming  inscription 
reads : 

Sacred 
to  y  Mem.  of  M'  R*  Seling, 
Died  y«  g^  July  1693,  Et.  22. 
Under  this  weeping  marble  lies, 
the  knowing  head  y*'  honest  hart, 
Fare  blood  &  curteous  nand  &  every  part 
of  Rob.  Selino,  all  with  one  stone  content, 
Though  each  deserv'd  a  severall  monument 
he  was  (beleeve  me  Reader)  for  tis  rare 
Vertuous  tho.  young  &  learned  tho.  an  heeir^ 
Not  with  his  blood,  or  Natures  gifts  content, 
he  paid  them  both  there  tribute  w«i^  they  lent 
his  Ancesters  in  him  fix  ther  pride, 
so  w**>  him  all  reviv'd,  w**>  him  all  died. 
O  cruel  death,  as  heare  at  once  to  bee 

the  mine  of  a  family, 
leame  re&der  h^are  tho.  long  thy  line  hath  ^^^^ 
time  breed"  destempers  in  y^  noolest  blood, 
learn  (reader)  hear  to  what  our  glory  com' 
hears  no  destincton  twixt  y«  house 
and  tombe. 

There  are  memorials  in  the  church  of  members  of  the  families  of 
Baker,  Jones,  Martin,  Seling,  Williamson,  etc. 

The  east  window  of  stained  glass  is  in  memory  of  Frances,  widow  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Henry  Rose,  g.c.h.,  clerk  of  the  parlia- 
ments and  mother  of  Lord  Strathnairn,  g.c.b.,  and  his  brother  Sir  Wil- 
liam Rose,  K.c.B. ;  she  died  12  0<5lober  1861.  The  other  memorial 
windows  are  to  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Pym  Williamson  and  his  wife. 
The  handsome  and  massive  brass  ledlern  and  candle  brackets  were 
presented  to  the  church  by  Mrs.  Chesterton,  as  were  the  seven  hanging 
brass  lamps  in  the  chancel  by  Mrs.  Finlay,  wife  of  the  present  lord  of 
the  manor. 

In  the  exterior  of  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  is  an  ancient  piscina. 

In  the  church  yard,  on  a  tomb  near  the  south  porch,  is  the  following 
inscription :  Here  lieth  the  body  of  True  Blue,  who  departed  this  life 
January  y*  17,  172!,  aged  57.  Also  the  body  of  Eleanor,  y'  wife  of 
True  Blue,  who  departed  this  life  January  y'  21,  1721,  aged  59. 

The  singularity  of  this  name  has  occasioned  much  curiosity ;  but  no 
information  can  be  obtained,  besides  that  of  True  Blue  having  been  a 
stranger,  who  settled  here,  and  acquired  some  property,  which  after 
his  decease  was  disposed  of.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  lived 
under  a  feigned  name.    One  Hercules  True,  about  1645,  kept  a  house 
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at  Windsor,  to  which  deer  stealers  were  accustomed  to  resort ;  and  he 
uttered  violet  threats  against  a  person,  whose  sod,  having  been  killed  in 
attempting  to  resist  the  deer  stealers  in  the  Great  Park ;  Thomas 
Shemonds  prosecuted  the  murderers,  and  True  declared  he  would 
knock  his  brains  out,  and  is  believed  to  have  afterwards  absconded. 

The  style  in  which  the  years,  in  the  above  inscription  are  given,  is  a 
curious  instance  depi<5ting  the  manner  so  often  in  vogue  at  that  period. 
Until  175Z,  when  the  new  style  was  adopted,  the  legal  year  of  England 
commenced  on  the  15th  of  March ;  prior  to  1751,  the  two  concuniag 
dates  were  usually  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  fraiftion,  as  above,  in  the 
unit's  place.  This  system  is  often  made  use  of  in  the  parish  register) 
of  Little  Brickhill. 

The  register  begins  in  1 559  ;  and  contains  amongst  others,  the  fol- 
lowing entries : 

'iogh  Spencei,  servaoi  to  the  R(.  Hon.  the  Karl  of  Hantingdon,  S  F«b.  t6ti, 
killed  by  a  fall  from  a  waggon. 

Angnes  (?)  Potter  of  Dunstable,  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Edge  Hill,  buried  3* 


Mr.  Williams,  a  soldiei  of  the  King's  Army,  was  slain  by  the  Parliament  loldiert, 
37  Aug.,  and  baried  here  the  same  day,  1C144. 

James  y  Son  of  (Jiarlei  ffabre.  ChirHgioD,  and  Mary  his  wife,  was  Borne  y*J7'* 
ffebruar]'  and  wa»  Baptiied  March  y*  I3">  170I. 

From  the  year  1559  to  1611  the  register  is  a  copy  from  a  more 
ancient  one,  now  lost,  and  is  all  in  one  hand,  after  which  it  continues 
in  the  regular  manner  and  in  the  hand  writings  of  the  period. 

Li///e  Brickkill  Vicaragt. 

The  vicarage  stands  upon  the  same 
ridge  as  the  church  and  is  situated 
near  the  east  end  of  the  sacred  edi- 
fice. It  is  a  good  building  in  the 
Domestic  Gothic  style  of  architect 
ture,  with  muljioned  windows,  and 
is  surrounded  by  well-kept  grounds 
and  gardens.  The  lawn  is  orna- 
mented with  ancient  elm  trees,  and 
a  good  selection  of  shrtibs  and  ever- 
greens. It  was  buill  by  the  ecclesi- 
artical  commissioners  prior  to  their 
transferring  the  living  to  the  Oxford 
diocese.  The  views  from  here,  of 
the  surrounding  neighbourhood  are  extensive  and  very  fine. 

Lillle  BriekhiU  XVlIlh  Century  Token. 

Little  Brickhill  shows  itself  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  times  in  the 
latter  part  of  tlie  XVI  Ith  Century,  for  one  of  its  tradesmen  issued  a 
halfpenny  trade  token,  which  was  equivalent  to  the  regal  silver  coins 
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of  that  value  that  were  then  in  use,  and  which,  being  so  small,  were 
frequently  the  cause  of  considerable  loss  to  those  who  handled  thena. 
The  government,  or  mint  authorities,  being  so  lax  in  complying  with 
the  public  want,  in  the  matter  of  small  change,  the  influential  trades- 
men took  it  upon  themselves  to  mint,  or  rather  strike,  their  own  mone^, 
which  was,  though  illegal,  very  useful. 


The  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  Brickhill  halfpenny  are  as  illustrated, 
and  the  inscriptions  arc  : 


The  name  of  Lord  in  the  parish  registers  is  spelt  Laud  in  every  case. 
The  entries  are  so  meagre  that  it  is  impossible  to  gain  any  knowledge 
of  the  family  of  which  there  were  evidently  two  branches,  Whetlier 
this  Charles  Lord  was  son  of  William  or  Richard,  is  beyond  discoveij, 
as  his  name  does  not  appear  in  these  ancient  records.  The  items  in- 
scribed are : 

Baptised.    i6jS.   Maiy  y  daughter  al  Risgard  Laud  and  WiniMda,  Hay  6° 

1647.     Richard  y  sonne  of  Richard  Laud  &  Winifrcdc,  nior  Tune  Ii" 

164S.     Richard  y  sonne  of  Richard  Laud  &  Wini&ida,  uxor  Beb.  4<> 

1653.    Sarah  y<  daughter  of  William  Laud  and  Mary,  uxor  Seb.  >° 

ibS3.     Wiuifiide  y'  daughter  of  Richard  Laud  &  Winifiide,  uxor  Becemb.  W 

LitlU  Brickhill  CharitUs. 

The  school  was  endowed  with  £<,  per  annum,  left  by  Robert  Seling, 

who  died  here  in  1694,  for  the  education  of  eight  children.  The  land 
from  which  the  money  is  derived  is  situated  at  Leighton  Buzzard. 
For  a  considerable  time  the  option  of  teaching  was  given  to  the  vicar. 
The  charity  commissioners  state  that  the  donor  of  this  charity  is 
unknown. 

The  Church  and  Poor  Land  consisted  of  land,  the  rents  of  which  are 
expended  partly  on  the  poor,  and  partly  on  the  repairs  of  the  church. 
The  cottages  were  sold  in  1873,  for  ^340,  and  the  land  in  188S,  for 
£iaa,  the  amounts  being  invested  in  consols, 

Anthony  Abdy,  citizen  and  alderman  of  London,  gave  by  indenturs 
in  1636,  certain  lands  and  tenements,  the  rents  or  profils  to  be  given 
in  bread  to  twelve  poor  widows  and  widowers  every  Sunday  at  the 
church,  after  the  sermon.  The  cottages  and  gardens,  the  properly  of 
this  charity,  were  sold  in  i8gi-i,  and  the  sum  of  ;^3o8/io/j  was  in- 
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vested  in  consols,  yielding  an  annual  income  of  £^lsl' 

When  the  parish  was  enclosed  under  the  Adt  of  1796,  an  allotment 

of  fifteen  acres  was  awarded  to  the  poor  in  lieu  of  common  rights. 

The  income  from  this  land  is  ;^i6  per  annum. 

C.  Penrose,  in  1856,  left  the  sum  of  ;^ioo,  invested  in  the  three  per 

cent,  consols,  the  dividends  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  o(  blankets, 

to  be  given  to  the  poor. 
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kRICKHILL  MAGNA, 
or     Great   BrickhilJ, 

comprises  1,383  acres 
with  a  population  ol" 
it  IS  bounded  on  the  north- 
Little  Brickhill;  onthesouth- 
Soulbuiy  ;  and  on  the  west, 
er  Eaton,    Stoke   Hammond, 
ilbuiy.   The  soil  is  principally 
irown  sand,  with  a  small  qnan- 
'ards  the  river  Ousel  or  Lovat 
The  surtace  is  broken  into 
hillocks,  and  narrow  chasms 
r  its  appearance,  in  some  parts 
turesque.     Its  name  perhaps, 
;r  extent  of  the  hill  on  which 
le  site  of  the  adjacent  parishes 
.ittle  Brickhill. 
...<;  .iiioKc,   niiii.1.  is  situated  three  miles  south- 
east from   Fenny  Stratford,  and  ten  miles  from  Newport  Pagnell,  is 
scattered, and  contains  many  neat  brick  cottages,  having  small  gardens 
in  front.   The  view  from  about  the  centre  of  it,  is  varied  and  charming. 
The  Baptists  here,  have  a  fair  sized  chapel,  built  in  i8ii,  which  is 
capable  of  seating   100  persons.     The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a 
small  place  of  worship,  eretfted  in  r877. 

Great  Brickhill  is  in  the  union  and  county  court  distridt  of  Newport 
Pagnell,  petty  sessional  division  of  Fenny  Stratford,  rural  deanery  of 
Bletchley,  arch-deaconry  of  Buckingham,  and  diocese  of  Oxford. 

The  notorious  Hugh  Peters,  who  rode  triumphing  when  Charles  I.  was 
brought  in  captivity  into  London  by  his  rebellious  subjedts,  about 
twelve  months  before  his  convidlion  of  high  treason  and  execution  at 
Charing  Cross,  16  0<5lober  1660,  was  reported  to  have  died  at  Brickhill. 
Whether  tliis  rumour  was  purposely  circulated,  in  order  that  he  might 
elude  the  fate  which  seemed  to  await  him,  or  for  what  other  reason,  is 
unknown.  His  connedtion  with  this  place  is  conjedtured  to  have 
arisen  from  his  nephew  having  intruded  into  the  redlory.  Hugh  was  a 
native  of  Fowey,  in  Cornwall;  educated  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge; 
and  said  to  have  been  a  buffoon  in  Seakespear's  company.  The  story 
of  his  death  appeared  in  the  ^(tily  Post,  No,  15,  from  Tuesday  9th 
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August  to  Tuesday  i6th  August  1659,  and  was  as  follows :  '*  Mr  Hugh 
Peters  being  full  of  distradlion  and  confusion  in  his  judgement  for 
some  certain  hours  on  his  death-bed,  yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  a  little 
before  he  departed  this  life  to  work  a  great  dispensation  in  him  declar- 
ing that  he  had  an  earnest  desire  in  his  lifetime  to  promote  the  work  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  so  he  desired  the  like  now  at  hia  death,  that  the  good 
spirit  of  King  Jesus  might  reign  in  the  liearts  of  all  his  people  and 
subjects ;  upon  uttering  which  words,  he  immediately  changed,  and 
crying  'Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit'  gave  up  the  ghovl,  ending  bis  days 
at  Brickhill/'^ 

Manorial  Hishfy  of  Gnat  BrickhUL 

Under  king  Edward  the  Confessor,  Tosti,  earl  of  Northumberland, 
held  this  manor  ;  and  after  the  Conquest,  it  was  bestowed  by  the  new 
sovereign  on  Hugh,  earl  of  Chester,  under  whom  it  was  holden  by  a 
feudatory  tenant  called  William,  who  was  taxed  at  nine  hides.  The 
land  was  for  nine  plough-teams ;  in  the  demesne  were  four,  and  sixteen 
villeins,  with  six  bordars,  had  six.  Here  were  six  servants,  and  two 
mills  of  thirty  shillings  rent ;  pasture  for  ten  teams ;  wood  for  one 
hundred  hogs ;  altogether  worth  £<^ ;  when  he  first  held  it  £'^ ;  and  in 
the  time  of  king  Edward,  £\o.  Who  this  William^  subfeudatory  at 
Brickhill,  was,  or  how  this  manor  passed,  in  the  reigns  immedkitely 
after  the  Conquest,  has  not  been  ascertained ;  but  in  the  time  of 
Richard  i.,  William  de  la  Rochel,  or  Rockeley,  had  considerable  pos- 
sessions here ;  for  in  the  first  year  of  king  John,  William  the  son  of 
Richard,  paid  rent  at  the  Exchequer,  for  the  farm  of  BrickhiH,  late  the 
lands  of  William  de  la  Rochel. 

In  the  year  of  1 206,  the  sovereign,  king  John,  gave  the  lands  of 
John  de  Humez,  or  Humet  (son  of  Jordan  de  Huntet,  constable  of 
Normandy,  by  Agnes,  daughter  of  Jordan  de  Say),  which  he  had  forfeited 
on  his  being  fouDd  in  arms  against  the  king,  to  Henry  de  Grey ;  who 
being  dead  in  the  third  year  of  king  Henry  iii.,  Richard  de  Grey,  has  son 
and  heir,  then  obtained  a  mandate  from  the  king,  to  have  full  seisin  of 
the  lands  of  his  father.  Richard  de  Grey  married  Lucy,  the  daughter 
and  heir  of  John  de  Humez ;  and  on  the  8th  of  June,  obtained  a  writ 
to  the  sheriff  of  Norfolk,  to  give  seisin  to  him  and  Lucy  his  wife,  of 
the  lands  which  John  de  Humez,  her  father,  held  of  the  king  in  capite 
and  to  restore  any  lands  which  had  been  seized  after  the  death  of  John 
Humez,  to  make  inquisition  thereupon,  and  to  return  it  to  Hubert  de 
Burg,  the  king's  justicear. 

In  this  reign  also,  lands  in  Great  Brickhill  were  in  the  possession  of 
Robert  Bardolph,  a  Norman,  who  revolted  from  his  sovereign  ;  where- 
upon, Annora  his  wife  the  daughter  of  Henry  de  Boels,  gavo  them  to 
John  de  Boels,  her  brother,  a  son  of  Henry  de  Boels,  who  bad  beea 
steward  to  the  Beauchamps,  baron  of  Bedford.  This  Ansora  had 
given  one  half  of  the  church  of  Brickhill,  in  1205,  to  the  prioiy 
and  convent  of  Dunstable,  by  a  charter.  Heame  calls  her  Anor 
Maumaii^,  and  in  another  place  M«>Fbanc ;  bat  tins  must  bsve  baea  a 
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oiispri&i  of  the  letters  for  Annom  Bardolf,  the  letters  M.  and  B.  being 
frequently  mistaken  for  one  another  by  the  transcribers  of  ancient 
records.  The  manor  had  been  divided  between  two  descendants  of  the 
original  feudatory  tenant,  and  one  part  had  come  to  William  de  la 
Rochel,  and  the  other  to  Robert  Bardolph;  however,  the  result  of  these 
possessions  being  in  the  hands  of  the  revolted  Normans  was  that  the 
nanor  and  lordships  reverted  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  the  earl  of  Chester, 
or  wias  granted  to  him  by  the  crown.  And  on  the  partition  of  the  earU 
dom  of  Chester  among  female  heirs,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  in.,  the  portion  of  that  earldom  which  was  in  Buckinghamshire 
formed  part  of  the  purparty  of  the  countess  of  Arundel,  and  passed  to 
the  earl  her  husband,  in  her  right ;  and  it  is  stated,  in  the  Testa  de 
Nevil,  that  the  countess  of  Warwick  (Margery,  sister  of  Thomas  de 
Newfourgh)  held  Great  Brickhill  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  by  the  service  of 
two  knight's  fees. 

Great  Brickhill  did  not  long  continue  in  the  possession  of  the  counts 
ess  of  Warwick's  family,  for  in  1265,  Sir  John  de  Grey^  knight,  is 
recorded  to  be  the  lord  of  Great  Brickhill  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  died 
posseesed  of  this  manor ;  leaving  Reginald  his  son  and  heir,  who  was 
his  successor. 

.  Reginald  de  Grey,  whose  chief  residence  was  at  Waterhall  near 
Feimy  Stratford,  continued  lord  of  this  manor  till  1307,  when  he  died 
possessed  of  it,  leaving  John  de  Grey,  his  eldest  son  and  heir  his  sue* 
cessor.  This  John  de  Grey,  lord  Grey  of  Wilton  and  Ruthyn,  in  right 
of  his  father,  and  lord  of  Dyffrein  Cloyd,  in  right  of  his  mother,  had 
married  for  his  first  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  William,  lord  Ferrars  of  Gro- 
by,  who  died  before  1311  and  by  whom  he  had  issue.  He  married  for 
his  second  wife  Maud,  daughter  of  Ralph  Bassett,  of  Drayton,  on  which 
second  marriage  he  levied  a  fine  of  the  manor  of  Great  Brickhill,  and 
ilie  manors  of  Simpson,  Snelston,  West  Bletchley,  and  Stoke  Ham- 
mond, and  of  the  lordships  of  Dyffrein  Cloyd  and  Ruthyn  in  Wales,  to 
make  a  settlement  of  this  part  of  his  estates,  on  his  issae  by  Maud 
Bassett.  He  died  in  1323,  possessed  of  this  manor,  which,  until  the 
others  mentioned  in  the  fine,  descended  to  Roger,  his  oldest  son  by 
his  second  marriage,  who  became  lord  of  Great  Brickhill,  Simpson, 
Stoke  Hammond,  and  West  Bletchley,  in  this  county,  and  of  his  estates 
in  Wales.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  this  Roger  was  summoned  to 
parliament  as  lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn.  He  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
barons,  who  are  now  represented  under  that  summons  by  Barbara  Yel>' 
verton,  the  only  grand -daughter  and  heir  of  the  last  earl  of  Sussex. 
He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John,  lord  Hastings,  of  Berga- 
venny,  by  whom  he  had  several  children;  and  died  in  135 31  possessed 
of  the  manor  of  Great  Brickhill. 

John,  his  eldest  son  had  performed  signal  services  in  the  wars  of 
France,  and  had  been  employed  upon  several  important  embassies,  but 
died  without  issue  before  his  father ;  whereupon  Reginald,  the  second 
son,  succeeded  to  the  estates  and  honours  of  his  father,  at  his  death, 
and  had  summons  to  parliament  as  lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn,  from  that  time 
until  1^98  ;  ami  then  died  possessed  of  this  manor. 
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By  Eleanor  his  wife,  daughter  of  John,  lord  Strange,  of  Knockyn,  he 
had  a  daughter,  Eleanor,  who  held  Great  Brickhill  in  dower,  till  her 
death  in  1395. 

Reginald  his  son,  who  succeeded  him,  had  much  contention  with  Owen 
Glendower,  by  whom  he  was  at  length  taken  prisoner,  and  compelled  to 
pay  a  great  sum  for  his  redemption.  He  had  also  a  suit  in  the  court  of 
chivalry  with  Sir  Edward  Hastings,  touching  the  title  of  lord  Hastings, 
and  bearing  the  arms  of  that  family  ;  which  suit  was  adjudged  in  his 
favour.  He  had  summons  to  parliament  till  1439,  and  then  died  pos- 
sessed of  this  manor.  He  was  twice  married,  and  had  issue  by  both 
his  wives. 

John  de  Grey  of  Ruthyn  (before  mentioned),  his  eldest  son  by  his 
first  wife,  was  a  person  of  considerable  eminence,  and  a  knight  of  the 
Garter ;  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of  Agincourt  and 
Vernouil,  in  both  of  which  his  father  was  also  present ;  and  Edmund 
his  son  succeeded  the  grandfather,  as  lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn  and  baron 
Hastings,  and  was  afterwards,  by  king  Edward  iv.,  in  1465,  created  earl 
of  Kent ;  the  earldom  being  confirmed  to  him  by  letters  patent,  both 
by  Richard  iii.,  and  Henry  vii.  The  first  earl  of  Kent  of  the  family  of 
De  Grey,  died  in  1489  possessed  of  this  manor  of  Great  Brickhill.  He 
had  married  Katherine,  daughter  of  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, and  had  issue  by  her  four  sons,  of  whom,  Anthony,  the  eldest,  died 
in  his  lifetime. 

George,  his  second  son,  succeeded  him  in  the  earldom  of  Kent ;  and 
had  this  manor  of  Great  Brickhill,  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1505. 

He  had  been  twice  married ;  by  his  first  wife,  Anne,  daughter  of 
Richard  Wydeville,  earl  Rivers,  and  widow  of  William,  viscount  Bour- 
chier,  he  had  issue  a  son,  named  Richard  ;  his  second  wife  was  Katherine 
second  daughter  of  William  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  by  whom  he 
had  three  sons  ;  Sir  Henr}'  Grey  of  Wrest.  George,  and  Anthony  ;  and  a 
daughter  Anne,  married  to  lord  John  Hussy.  He  was  succeeded  in 
his  honours  and  in  this  manor,  by  his  son  Richard,  the  only  issue  of 
his  first  marriage  ;  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Hussey,  knight,  but  had  no  issue  by  her.  He  was  much  addicted  to 
gaming,  and  wasted  his  estates  in  profligacy  ;  and  dying  in  London,  in 
1524,  was  buried  at  W^hitefriars.  Before  15 14,  he  had  sold  this  manor 
to  Sir  Charles  Somerset,  a  natural  son  of  Henry,  duke  of  Somerset ;  who 
was  created,  by  Henry  vm.,  earl  of  Worcester.  He  died  possessed  of 
the  manor  of  Great  Brickhill  in  1525,  and  w^as  buried  in  St  George's 
chapel  at  Windsor  Castle,  according  to  his  will. 

It  appears,  from  an  inquisition  taken  of  the  family  of  Hanchet,  lords  of 
Caldecot,  in  Newport  Pagnell,  that  they  held  lands  in  Brickhill,  under 
the  earl  of  Worcester,  as  the  manor  of  Great  Brickhill. 

Sir  George  Somerset,  younger  son  ol  the  e.irl  of  Worcester,  by  his 
second  marriage,  possessed  this  manor  un-ler  ihe  will  ot  lii.s  tdiher  ;  and 
sold  it  in.  1527,  to.^ether  with  the  patronage  of  thti  churLh,  to  William 
Duncombe,  gent,  of  Ivinghoe-Aston.  In  1548,  in  Trinity  Term,  a  fine 
was  passed  between  William  Duncombe  and  others,  querents,  and  Sir 
George  Somerset,  knight,  deforcient,  of  the  manor  of  Great  Brickhill^ 
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common  of  pasture  in  Great  and  Little  Brickhill,  and  Soulbury ;  and  the 
advowson  of  the  church  of  Great  Bhckhiil,  as  the  right  of  William 
Duncombe. 

In  the  Civil  War,  the  earl  of  Essex  as  general  of  the  parliamentary 
army  was  stationed  here,  and  gave  the  following  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, in  a  letter  to  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  : 

Brickhill  Magna, 

9  July  1643. 

Mt  Lo&d,  I  would  now  have  given  you  the  true  relation  of  the  skirmish  on  Sunda> 
last,  between  some  of  our  Horse  and  the  Enemy's  near  Buckingham ;  but  Sir  Philip 
Stapylton  and  Col.  Goodwin  being  then  upon  the  place,  I  refer  the  relation  thereof 
unto  them.  Since  when,  being  informed  that  the  King  had  sent  more  forces  to 
Buckingham,  to  maintain  that  place,  bring  those  parts  into  contribution,  and  give  us 
battle  there;  hereupon  I  advanced  with  the  army  towards  that  town;  where  the 
enemy  staid  till  the  army  came  within  two  miles  of  them,  and  then  made  haste  away 
towards  Banbury ;  notwithstanding  they  had  persuaded  the  people  that  they  would 
not  quit  the  place  till  they  had  beat  me  out  of  the  country.  I  then  understanding 
that  they  were  fled,  held  it  not  fit  to  go  to  the  town  with  my  army,  but  sent  Col. 
Middleton,  with  some  horse,  to  clear  the  town  and  coast,  which  he  did ;  and  then 
advised  where  to  quarter  with  most  conveniency  to  our  army,  and  most  ready  for  the 
enemy,  the  Queen^s  forces  being  like  to  join  with  them  very  suddenly.  That  our 
army  might  the  better  secure  the  Parliament  and  the  City  of  London,  and  the 
country  adjacent,  and  be  more  safely  supplied  with  money  from  London,  and  lie  most 
conveniently  to  join  with  the  forces  with  the  Lord  Grey,  in  Northamptonshire,  I  did 
march  to  Great  Brickhill,  as  the  most  fit  place  for  all  purposes.  The  enemy's  chief 
strength  being  in  horse,  and  this  army  neither  recruited  with  horse,  nor  arms,  nor 
saddles,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  country  from  being  plundered,  nor  to  fight  with 
them,  but  when  and  where  they  list ;  we  being  forced  when  we  move  to  march  with 
the  whole  army,  which  can  be  but  slow  marches  ;  so  that  the  country  suffers  much 
wrong,  and  the  cries  of  the  poor  people  are  infinite.  If  it  were  thought  fit  to  send  to 
His  Majesty  to  have  peace,  with  the  settling  of  religion,  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
subje<5t  and  bring  to  just  tnal  those  chief  delinquents  that  have  brought  all  these 
mischiefs  to  both  kingdoms  ;  and  as  my  Lord  of  Bristol  spake  in  Parliament,  how  he 
may  be  secured  to  have  these  things  performed  hereafter,  or  else,  if  his  Majesty  shaU 
please  to  absent  himself,  there  may  be  a  day  set  to  give  a  period  to  aU  these  unhappy 
distradUons  by  a  battle  (which  when  and  where  they  shall  chuse  who  may  be  thougnt 
anyway  indifierent)  I  shaU  be  ready  to  perform  that  duty  I  owe  to  you,  and  the  prx>- 
positions  to  be  agreed  upon  between  his  Majesty  and  the  Parliament,  may  be  sent  to 
such  an  indifferent  place  that  both  armies  may  oe  drawn  near,  the  one  to  the  other ; 
BO  that  if  peace  be  not  concluded,  it  might  be  ended  with  the  sword.  No  officer  of 
the  army  to  be  of  such  committee,  nor  no  intercourse  to  be  between  them. 

My  Lord,  I  am,  your  Lordship's  humble  Servant, 

BSSSZ. 

Another  letter  was  also  addressed  to  the  speaker,  from  the  council 
of  war  assembled  at  Brickhill,  further  complaining  of  the  condition  of 
the  parliamentary  forces  stationed  here  ;  and  read  in  the  House  on  the 
22nd  of  July,  being  Saturday,  after  a  solemn  fast  ordered  by  parliament. 

Brickhill,  20  July. 

My  Lord,  We  have,  after  divers  addresses  to  the  Houses,  with  patience  ezpe<5led 
recruits  and  supplies  of  men,  horses,  saddles,  and  arms,  to  enable  us  to  do  the  state 
that  service  which  we  most  heartily  wish  we  could  perform  ;  and  we  have  in  modesty 
forborne  to  press  the  necessity  of  tne  armies  upon  your  Lordships,  so  often  as  the 
condition  thereof  re<}uiied,  till  now  we  are  driven  to  that  ezi|[ent  that  we  can  be  no  longer 
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tilent ;  we  must  therefore,  to  discharge  that  trust  reposed  in  us,  make  koown  to  your 
Lordships,  that  the  army  is  much  decayed,  very  suddenly,  partly  by  the  mortality  and 
sickness  which  hath  befallen  us,  and  which  lieth  still  upon  us ;  and  partly  for  want  of 
pay  and  clothing,  our  soldiers  being  grown  bare,  and  many  of  them  almost  naked  ; 
and  the  running  away  ol  our  soldiers  h  not  the  least  occasion  of  our  weakness,  who 
are  encouraged  to  leave  us  out  of  a  report  of  raising  new  armies,  wherein  they  hope 
they  shall  be  entertained.  We  held  it  now  (not  ?)  fit  to  make  public  the  particular 
condition  of  the  army ;  not  knowing  whether,  it  will  be  more  pleasing  to  their  Lord- 
Bhi])s,  to  refer  the  information  thereof  to  such  as  shall  be  appointed  by  your  Lord- 
ships to  receive  the  particular  relation  thereof  from  those  who  are  herewith  sent  to 
give  a  full  satisfa<5tion  therein ;  but  this  much  we  shall  be  bold  to  say,  that  if  a  con- 
stant course  be  not  held  that  the  soldiers  may  be  duly  paid  and  better  clothed,  and 
the  recruits  of  men,  horse,  saddles,  and  arms,  may  likewise  be  provided,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  us  to  answer  your  expe<5lations,  or  discharge  the  duties  of  our  place ; 
whereof  we  have  thought  fit  to  give  your  Lordships  timely  notice,  that  we  may  not 
hereafter  have  it  laid  to  oui  charge,  that  we  have  dealt  unfaithfully  in  concealing  that 
which,  in  the  end,  and  too  soon,  will  be  the  destrudlion  and  overthrow  of  this  army, 
if  speedy  course  be  not  taken  to  supply  the  wants  and  prevent  our  further  weakness, 
occasioned  chiefly  by  those  particulars  mentioned ;  some  whereof  will  rest  in  your 
Lordships'  power  to  provide  against.  My  Lord,  it  concerning  our  honour  and  the 
safety  of  the  kingdom,  we  must  deal  plainly  and  clearly  with  you,  that  if  a  speeti  care 
be  not  had,  there  will  not,  in  a  few  days,  be  left  the  face  of  an  army  here  amongst  us  j 
all  which  we  refer  to  your  Lordship's  most  serious  and  speedy  consideration,  and  rest 

Your  Lordship's  humble  Servants, 

Thomas  Grey  I?**^  Burgoyn 

William  Brooke  Francis  Russell 
John  Middleton  Thomas  Tyrrell 
Harry  Barclay  James  Holborne 

LloNAL  Copley  Philip  Stapylton 

John  Merrick  Edward  Aldrich 

Philip  Skippon  Samuel  Luke 

The  effedis  of  this  letter  were  so  serious,  and  led  to  events  of  such 
general  interest,  by  having  given  rise  to  the  ample  provisions  soon 
afterwards  made  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour,  which  thereby  turned 
the  balance  of  aflfairs  against  the  supporters  of  the  monarchy,  and  oc-» 
casioned  the  destru(5lion  of  the  king  and  the  establishment  of  the 
commonwealth,  that  even  the  place  in  which  it  was  written,  acquired 
by  it  a  local  importance,  sufficient  to  justify  its  insertion  in  the  History 
of  the  Newport  Hundreds. 

The  ordinance  for  a  weekly  assessment  throughout  England  was 
most  rigidly  enforced,  in  a  week  after  this  address.  The  share  of  that 
assessment  for  Bucks  was  ;^42o  ;  Henry  Bulstrode  and  Thomas  Tyrrell, 
being  the  assessors. 

Ecclesiasttcal  History  of  Great  Brickhill. 

The  family  of  Basset  having,  by  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Hugh 
de  Beauchamp,  baron  of  Bedford,  become  possessed  of  the  manor  and 
advowson  of  the  re<5lory  before  the  reign  of  king  John,  the  estate, 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  temporal,  passed  by  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Ralph  Basset,  to  the  family  of  Grey,  lords  of  the  adjacent  parish  of 
Bletchley  (and  possessors  of  many  other  lands  and  lordships  in  this  and 
neighbouring  counties) ;  and  in  1307,  was  given  by  John,  lord  Grey  dc 
Wilton,  to  his  second  son,  Roger  Grey,  who  was  created  baron  Grey  of 
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Rothyn,  in  whose  posterity  and  descendants  it  remained  until  1514; 
when  Richard,  earl  of  Kent,  sold  the  manor  and  advowson  to  sir 
Charles  Somerset,  afterwards  earl  of  Worcester;  whose  second  son, 
sir  Charles  Somerset,  conveyed  the  manor  and  advowson  to  William 
Duncombe,  gent,  of  Ivinghoe  Ashton.  The  male  issue  of  Duncombc 
failing,  the  estate  was  divided  among  the  three  daughters  and  co-heir- 
esses of  John  Duncombe ;  and  the  advowson  became  part  of  the  pos- 
session of  Mrs.  Bristowe  (widow  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duncombe  Bristowe), 
and  the  Rev.  Philip  Barton,  great-grandson  of  the  said  John  Duncombe; 
the  Rev.  Philip  Barton  likewise  possessing  one  other  third  part,  as  heir 
of  Dr.  Stephen  Chase. 

Rectors  0/ Great  Brickhill, 

Galfridus  de  Bfxlo  Campo,  piesented  12 18,  by  Thomas  Basset.     He  died  1256; 

and  was  succeeded  by 
Henry  de  Grey,  son  of  William  de  Grey,  in  1256,  on  the  presentation  of  William 

de  Beauchamp  ;  he  diedre<5tor  in  1276. 
John  de  Anemowe,  or  Dunmowe,  instituted  2  June  1676,  on  the  presentation  of 

sir  Reginald  de  Grey,  knight.     He  died,  and 
Robert  de  Blechleoh  was  presented  by  John  Grey  of  Ruthyn,  q  October  13 19. 

He  resigned ;  and 
John  de  Scoteneye  was  instituted  12  September  1345,  ^^  ^'^  presentation  of  Roger, 

lord  de  Grey.     He  resigned ;  and 
John  de  South wyniton,  or  Elkington,  was  instituted  5  January  1346  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  Roger  de  Grey,  on  an  exchange  for  Garburgh,  Lincoln.     He  after- 
wards exchanged  it  for  Quarendon,  with 
Thomas  de  Eure,  January  1347.    He  died ;  and 
Nicholas  Boyeton  de  Blechlbi  was  instituted  Odtober  1340,  on  the  presentation 

of  Roger  Grey.     He  exchanged  it  for  Whitchurch,  in  Litcnfield  diocese  with 
Robert  de  Straunoe,  September  1358.    He  resigned  ;  and 
John  de  Merton  was  instituted  6  October  1358,  on  the  presentation  of  Roger  de 

Grr^.     He  resigned ;  and 
Adam  Seire,  instituted  18  Odlober  1382,  on  the  presentation  of  Reginald  de  Grey 

de  Ruthyn.    He  died ;  and 
Nicholas  Drynkwell  was  instituted  13  Januaiy  1387. 
Nicholas  Wright,  presented  3  April  1399,  by  Reginald  Grey  de  Ruthyn  and  Wez- 

land.    He  died ;  and 
William  Aldewall  was  presented  by  Reginald  Grey  de  Ruthyn,  23  December 

1419. 
William  Hyoate  exchanged  for  the  archdeaconry  of  Bangor,  with 
Thomas  Ban  aster,  9  Feoniary  1432 ;  he  exchanged  for  St.  Lawrence-Poultney, 

London,  with 
Thomas  Rye,  8  March  14.34. 

iOHN  Stanwick  resigned  in  1460 ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lobkrt  Mrrydale,  instituted  19  May  1460,  on  the  presentation  of  Edmund  Grey. 
He  died ;  aiid 
Thomas  Comyn  was  presented  23  May  147 1,  by  Edmund,  earl  of  Kent ;  as  was 
Alexander  Comyn,  19  May  J479. 

Thomas  Johnson,  presented  17  September  1480,  by  George,  earl  of  Kent ;  as  was 
John  Denham,  2  May  1498. 
Simon  Welden  was  presented  24  April  1509. 

Edmund  Tickhall,  presented  24  June  1516,  by  the  earl  of  Worcester. 
Simon  Rawlins,  presented  31  March  1528.     He  died;  and 

John  Langley  was  presented  8  June  1543,  by  William  Duncombe,  gent.   He  resign- 
ed ;  and 
John  Rouse  was  presented  27  0<5lober  1543,  by  the  same  patron.    He  died ;  an4 
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William  Okbland  was  presented  28  January  1555,  by  William  Duncombe.  He 
died ;  and 

John  Whitbacres  was  presented  31  July  1569,  hy  Thomas  Duncombe.  He  died; 
and 

Lucas  Watts  was  instituted  28  January  1585,  on  the  presentation  of  Thomas  Dun- 
combe.   He  died ;  and 

John  Charlet  was  instituted  7  January  1602,  on  the  presentation  of  John  Duncombe. 
He  quitted  it  on  being  made  prebendary  of  Worcester. 

FftANCis  CUARLRT  was  instituted  20  December  i6o8»  on  the  presentation  of  John 
Duncombe.  He  died  in  1653  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  churcnyard.  He  had  been 
minister  or  vicar  of  Little  Brickhill. 

Thomas  Cluttskbuck  was  presented  in  165^,  by  Mr.  John  Duncombe,  and  put  in 
the  adtual  possession  of  it  by  his  patron  ;  but  Mr.  Matthew  Mead,  teacher  of  a 
dissenting  congregation  at  Stepney,  having  entertained  hopes  of  acquiring  this 
living,  was  resolved  to  get  possession  of  it ;  and  pretending  a  lapse,  obtained  the 

£reat  seal  for  it.  Upon  Mr.  Duncombe's  petition  to  the  commissioners,  he  had 
berty  to  seek  his  remedy  at  law ;  and  Mr.  Clutterbuck  obtained  a  verdid  at 
Aylesburv  Assizes ;  and  possession  was  delivered  upon  the  judgement.  After 
which,  Mr.>Mead  removed  the  cause  into  Haberdasher's  Hall,  endeavouring  to 
defeat  Mr.  Duncombe's  right  or  patronage,  on  account  of  malignancy.  But  the 
commission  of  the  judges  there  expiring  before  this  case  was  determined.  Mead 
soon  obtained  a  representation  from  the  prote<5lor.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Dun- 
combe having  in  vain  solicited  the  commissioners  for  the  approbation  of  publick 
preachers,  to  approve  his  clerk,  and  those  commissioners  purposely  delaved  the 
matter,  that  Mead  might  have  had  time  to  begin  a  new  suit.  ClutterbucK  being 
weaned  out  with  those  vexatious  contests,  resigned  all  right,  and  title  to  the 
re<^orv,  and  returned  Mr.  Duncombe  his  presentation ;  and  thus,  in  affect, 
though  not  in  form,  was  sequestered  from  the  living.  On  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Clutterbuck. 

Robert  Hocknell,  was  presented  about  July  1655,  by  the  same  patron.  Walker 
observes,  that  '*  the  equitable  right  to  the  living  was  undoubtedly  in  Mr.  Clut- 
terbuck, who  had  been  seized  and  worried  into  the  icsignaiion  of  it."  The  mat- 
ter having  been  referred  to  the  commissioners  of  approbation  appointed  during 
usurpation,  Major  General  Parker,  one  of  the  commissioners,  informed  his  breth- 
ren, that  Duncombe  had  lost  hib  right  of  presentation,  and  desired  them  to  give 
Mr.  Mead  their  instrument  ot'apprubation,  which  they  did;  and  thereupon,'  the 
General  telling  Mr.  Duncombe,  tnat  he  had  orders  from  the  protedlor  to  give  Mead 
possession,  the  next  day,  a  troop  of  horse  from  Aylesbury  seized  upon  the  parson- 
age-house, by  force,  broke  open  the  door,  turned  out  the  tenants,  gave  Mead 
possession,  seized  the  corn  and  hay  growing  upon  the  glebe,  and  kept  the  house 
Dy  force.  Notwithstanding  all  which,  Mr.  Duncombe  persisted  in  the  defence 
of  his  right ;  whereupon.  Mead,  as  he  had  before  induced  Major  General  Parker 
to  deciminate  him  for  a  malignant ;  likewise  causing  him  to  be  taken  into  cus- 
tody by  a  messenger  from  the  protector,  and  threatened  him  with  utter  ruin.  At 
length  Hugh  Peters  took  the  matter  in  hand ;  deals  first,  with  Mr.  Duncombe, 
but  in  vain ;  till  he  told  some  of  his  friends,  that  the  protector  would  have  his 
heart's  blood  out.  Whereu[>on  Mr.  Duncombe,  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  his  family 
consented  to  a  reference,  and  released  Mr.  Me«\d  from  all  actions,  &c.  After  re- 
calling all  former  prcM-iilations,  he  present '.'d 

William  Peirck,  a  nephew  to  Hu<;h  Pctci>.  to  the  livini,%  in  1656  ;  but  at  the  re- 
storation, Mr.  Duncombe  revived  hi^  claim;  and  drawing  up  l  he  state  of  his  case 
subniitled  it  loth'?  con>i',lci;itioi\  of  Paiii.uiicnt  ;   when 

Robert  HoCKNK.I.L  was  u-.sl'^oci  to  the  p<)-.-cr>sion  ofthis  living;. 

Thomas  C'n'riK.kHrcK,  however  wat.  re-admittcd  24  July  i(jOo,  and  kept  it  till  his 
death.  He  was  buried  here,  27  December  1679.  Theophilus  Williams,  M.A., 
wa»  licensed  to  be  curate  in  1678. 

Samuel  Barton,  m.a.,  was  instituted  8  January  1679,  on  the  presentation  of  John 
Duncombe.     He  died  14  July  1715  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

John  Barton,  m.a.,  presented  27  October  17 15,  by  Ann  Barton,  daughter  and  co- 
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heiress  of  John  Duncombe.  He  died  10  November  1760 ;  and  was  baried  in  the 
same  grave  with  his  father,  in  the  chancel. .  Cole  describes  him  as  "his  worthy, 
facetious,  and  learned  friend,  in  February  1760,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  one 
of  the  most  cheerful  and  lively  men  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.''  He  was 
rector  of  Sherington,  which  living  he  resigned  to  his  son,  Philip  Barton,  on  his 
marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Cransley,  Northants,  and  neice  of 
Mr.  Duncombe  of  Broughton. 

John  Pitts,  b.a.,  was  presented  by  Frances  Bristowe  (widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Bristowe 
sister  of  Mrs.  Ann  Barton  and  co-heiress  of  John  Duncombe),  at  Great  Ormond 
Street,  and  inducted  29  January  1761.  He  bequeathed  ^^30  to  purchase  clothes 
for  poor  persons  here,  at  the  discretion  of  the  churchwardens. 

George  Addison,  ic.a.,  inducted  13  December  1793  on  the  presentation  of  Philip 
Duncombe  Pauncefort,  an  infant ;  by  the  advice  and  with  the  approbation  of 
Henrietta  Pauncefort,  his  mother  and  guardian ;  and  James  Digby,  Esq.,  and 
John  Christian  Curwen,  Esq.,  trustees  under  will  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Barton.  Mr. 
Addison  28  September  1803 ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

Latham  Wainewrioht,  m.a.,  and  f.e.s.,  inducted  24  December  1803,  on  the  same 
presentation.     He  died  in  London,  where  he  had  usually  resided,  21  December 

1833- 
Henry  Foulis,  m.a.,  was  instituted  in  1834  on  the  presentation  of  Philip  Duncombe 

Pauncefort  Duncombe,  Esq.,  of  Great  Brickhill  manor. 

Montague  Brymer  Nepean,  m.a.,  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  was  presented 

in  1876. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Great  Brickhill. 

1  he  church  (Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin)  stands  in  the  western 
part  of  the  village^  and  is  a  stone  strudlure,  consisting  of  a  chancel,  with 
side  chapels,  a  nave  with  aisles  and  a  south  porch,  and  a  low  tower 
and  a  turret  in  the  centre  ;  the  whole  embattled,  and  mostly  in  the  Per- 
pendicular style.    The  tower  contains  a  clock  and  seven  bells,  inscribed : 

First,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  :  W.  &  T.  MEARS  OF  LONDON  FECIT,  1789, 

Second;  THOMAS  MEARS  FOUNDER  LONDON   1840. 

Sixth  :Tl\K  REVd.  Mr.  PITT,  RECTOR,  EDWARD  WATTS,  ESQr. 
JNo.  EDWIN.  ESQr.,  GENTLEMEN.  Mr.  Wm.  TURNEY  AND 
Mr.  Wm.  MATTOCKS,  CH.  WARDENS,  W.  &  T.  MEARS  OF 
LONDON  FECIT,  1789. 

Sanctus:  G.  C.  1681. 

Four  pointed  arches,  resting  on  o<5lagon  pillars,  separate  the  north 
and  south  aisles  from  the  nave ;  and  the  tower  is  supported  by  four 
arches.  Within  the  latter  a  temporary  floor  has  been  thrown  across 
(for  the  bell  ringers),  which  destroys  the  effedl  of  the  arches.  The 
windows  are  irregular  but  good  ;  the  ceiling  of  the  aisles  are  panel- 
led ;  and  that  of  the  nave  is  open  pine,  stained  to  represent  old  oak. 
There  is  an  ancient  piscina  in  the  north-east  pier  of  the  nave,  indi- 
cating the  site  of  an  altar.  The  font  is  an  ocflagon.  Tht^  chancel, 
which  IS  spacious,  was  rebuilt  in  1602,  bv  the  family  of  Uuncombe. 
The  east  window  is  large,  and  diviil^'d  into  three  coinp:irtir-ents  which 
contain  coloured  glass  n-prescnting  the  life  of  Christ.  A  brass  plate 
bears  the  following  inscription  :  T'o  the  glory  of  (iod  and  in  loving 
memory  of  Sophia  Caroline  Pauncefort  Dimcombe,  who  died  December 
30,  1889,  and  of  Philip  Duncombe  Pauncefort  Duncombe,  who  died 
June  13,  1890.     This  window  is  ere<5led  by  their  children. 
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The  south  chapel  has  been  converted  into  an  organ  chamber. 

The  west  window,  of  three  lights,  is  inscribed  **  He  is  not  here  but 
is  risen  as  He  said,"  and  is  **  To  the  glory  of  God,  in  sacred  memory  of 
Sophia  Caroline,  the  beloved  wife  of  Sir  P.  Pauncefort  Duncombe, 
bom  June  4,  1822  ;  died  Dec.  30,  1889.'* 

The  church  contains  many  marble  tablets  to  the  memory  of  various 
members  of  the  Barton,  Bnstowe,  Chase,  Dig  by,  Duncombe,  Paunce* 
fort,  and  Wainewright  families. 

Great  Brickkill  Manor  House. 

The  manor  house,  the  seat  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  is  a  large 
handsome  mansion  of  brick  stuccoed,  most  beautifully  situated  on  an 
imposing  site,  and  commanding  a  splendid  prospect.  The  park  is  ex- 
tensive, and  the  pleasure  grounds  are  laid  out  in  all  manner  of  devices^ 
and  planted  with  the  choicest  flowers  and  shrubs. 

The  Coprolite  Fits  0/  Great  Brickhill. 

Coprolite,  the  petrified  excrement  of  pre-historic  animals,  being 
discovered  in  Great  Brickhill  Hills,  was  worked  for  about  fourteen 
years  and  a  half  by  a  Wolverhampton  firm  of  the  name  of  Morris  & 
Griffin.  This  curious  fossil  was  entirely  used  for  the  manufadlure  of 
artificial  manures,  and  was  consigned  from  here  to  London,  Wolver- 
hampton, and  Berkshire.  The  modus  operandi  was  the  excavation  in 
the  pits,  from  which  it  was  drawn  by  horse  power  and  thence  *'  drum- 
med "  to  Galley  Lane,  and  from  there  conveyed  to  the  river  Lovat  or 
Ousel  by  gravitation.  Here  it  received  a  cleansing  by  a  thorough 
washing  in  cylinders,  after  which  it  passed  through  a  series  of  screens 
to  sort  it  into  the  various  sizes  required.  These  pits  were  very  pro«- 
perous  for  some  time,  but  owing  to  better  coprolites  being  found  on 
the  Continent,  which  did  not  require  manipulation  in  any  of  the  ab<hr0 
processes,  it  was  found  impossible  to  compete  with  the  imported  pro- 
duAs,  hence  the  working  of  these  pits  ceased  about  the  year  1879. 

Smewnes  Grange^  Great  Brickhill. 

Smewnes  Grange,  called  also  Brickhill  Grange,  is  a  manor  and  ham- 
let, which  anciently  belonged  to  the  abbots  and  convent  of  Wobum 
Beds.  It  occurs  in  a  fine  in  1 347,  between  the  abbat  and  John  Passelew 
(sometimes  written  Passowere)  Junior  of  Dunstable,  and  Margaret  his 
wife,  when  the  said  grange  and  manor  were  passed  to  the  use  of  the 
abbat  and  his  successors,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  Woburn;  having 
probably,  been  given  in  1259,  to  that  abbey,  by  Nicholas  de  Sanford,' 
by  a  fine  passed  between  Nicholas,  abbat  of  Woburn,  and  Nicholas  de 
Sanford ;  the  latter  thereby  releasing  lands  in  Great  Brickhill,  to  Nich- 
olas the  abbat.  It  consequently  descended  with  the  estate  of  the  family 
of  Grey,  until  the  time  of  Henry  viii. 

In  1543,  the  king  granted  to  Sir  John  Williams,  lord  Williams,  oi 
Thame,  in  exchange  for  the  manors  of  West  Wittenham,  Berks,  the 
manors  of  Stoke  Hammond  and  Great  Brickhill  Grange,  late  belonging 
tQ  Wobum  monastery  called  Smewnes ;  two  pastures  called  Waldeykoi 
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and  Grasecroft  wood  ;  and  lands  called  Lady-grove  and  Staple-grove, 
to  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever  in  capite . 

In  i5S4,a  fine  was  levied  between  Reginald  Bray,  querent,  and  Edward 
Stanton,  deforcient,  of  the  manor  or  grange  of  Smewnes,  and  tenements 
in  Smewnes,  Brickhill,  Stoke  Hammond,  and  Soulbury,  the  right  of 
Reginald. 

Lysons  state,  that  Edward  vi.,  granted  the  manor  of  Smew)Ties 
Grange  to  Edward  Stanton,  of  whose  descendant  it  was  purchased  in 
179a,  by  Edward  Hanmer,  of  Stock  Grove,  under  an  Adl  of  Parliament 
which  had  passed  in  the  preceeding  year ;  described  this  manor  as  ex* 
tending  into  the  parish  of  Soulbury ;  and  avers  that  the  manor  honse 
was  built  by  Edward  Stanton,  the  grantee,  within  a  moated  site,  near  the 
river  Ousel. 

The  Charities  of  Great  Brickhill. 

With  the  sum  of  ;^  130  (of  which  £\^o  was  the  gift  of  William  Dun- 
combe,  and  £xQ  the  gift  of  Anne  Briscoe),  a  yearly  rent-charge  of  £% 
has  been  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  poor  parishioners.  This  was 
left  in  1632. 

In  1701,  Thomas  Bush  left  one  shilling  per  annum. 

Anthony  Holton,  in  1724,  left  ;^5o  to  the  poor  of  this  parish  for  ever, 
to  buy  bread  half-yearly  for  such  persons  as  do  not  receive  colle<5lioD, 
and  ordered  a  sixpenny  loaf  for  a  family  and  a  threepenny  loaf  for  a 
widow.     This  sum.  together  with  ;^20  bequeathed  in  1700  by 

John  Newman,  has  been  invested  in  the  purchase  of  ;^ioo  three  pe» 
cent,  consols. 

John  Meade,  iu  i7i(>,  left  ;^5o  for  the  employment  of  poor  people 
in  lepairing  and  amending  the  highways ;  with  which  a  close  of  pasture 
in  Stewkley  was  purchased ;  the  rent  is  carried  to  the  account  of  the 
surveyors  of  highways.    And  he  gave  £\o  in  his  life  time. 

William  Meade  left  ;^50  for  the  poor. 

Letitia  Pitts,  by  her  will  in  1805,  left  £^  per  annum  for  the  poor. 
Nothing  was  received  by  the  parish  in  respect  of  this  charity  till  1828, 
when  ^5  J  was  paid.  This  was  invested  in  the  purchase  of  £r  14s.  6d. 
per  annum  in  the  same  stock,  making  the  whole  income  of  the  charitf 
;^7  14s.  6d.  per  annum. 

The  Feoffee  charity  consists  of  nineteen  acres  and  four  poles  ol 
land,  and  several  cottages,  several  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  poor, 
sent  free ;  the  others,  together  with  the  land,  let  for  about  £yi  per 
annum.  Six  acres,  one  rood,  thirty-three  poles,  were  awarded  to  the 
poor  at  the  time  of  the  inclosure  in  lieu  of  common  rights. 

One  acre  three  poles  of  land,  called  Bell  Rope  Piece,  lets  iox  £%  losi 
per  annum. 
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;ENNY  STRATFORD,  originally  a  hamlet  and  chapelry  of 
Bletchley,  now  possesses  all  the  rights  of  an  independent  par- 
ish and  township.  According  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  the 
parish  contains  1,040  acres  ;  and  the  census  of  1891,  shows  a 
population  of  2,614,  which  does  not  include  the  inhabitants  on  the 
north  side  of  the  High  Street,  in  Simpson  parish. 

The  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Simpson ;  on  the  east,  by 
the  river  Ousel,  or  Lovat,  and  Little  Brickhill :  on  the  south,  by  Water 
Eaton ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Bletchley.  The  parish  is  intersected  by 
the  main  line  of  the  London  &  North-Western  Railway,  the  Bedford 
branch  of  the  same  railway,  and  the  Grand  Jun<Slion  Canal.  The 
manorial  history  of  the  plare  is  identical  with  thehistor}*  of  the  manors 
of  Bletchley  and  Water  Eaton.  The  hamlet  of  Fenny  Stratford  was 
inclosed  by  A<51  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1790. 

Fenny  Stratford,  a  rapidly  improving  and  increasing  town,  is  situated 
6  miles  south  from  Newport  Pagnell,  7  miles  south-east  from  Stony 
Stratford,  iji^  miles  east  from  Buckingham,  and  44  miles  north-west 
from  London.  It  is  in  the  union  and  county  court  distridl  of  Newport 
Pagnell,  head  of  a  petty  sessional  division,  rural  deanery  of  Bletchley, 
archdeaconry  of  Buckingham,  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  The  town  lies 
diredlly  on  the  Watling  Street,  the  old  Roman  road  from  London  to 
Chester,  and  it  derives  its  name  from  Street,  Stret,  or  Strat-ford,  from 
the  ford  across  the  Ousel  or  Lovat  on  the  line  of  the  street-way ;  the 
prefix  being  obtained  from  the  past  marshy  or  fenny  state  of  the  sur- 
rounding land.  Cole  gives  Fen  as  derived  from  the  Saxon  word  clay. 
The  Roman  military  station  Magiovintum  is  supposed  to  have  been 
here.  A  place  known  as  Dropshort,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  town, 
but  in  the  parish  of  Bow  Brickhill,  is  believed  to  be  the  site.  The 
bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  a  communication  to  the  Messrs.  Lysons,  on  the 
subject  of  Roman  roads,  etc.,  which  is  inserted  in  their  Magna  Britan- 
nia, states  that  this  station  was  situated  at  "  Auld  Fields,"  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  Fenny  Stratford,  **  on  a  small  elevation,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  rivulet.  It  is  the  very  position,"  he  adds,  "  likely  to 
have  been  chosen  by  the  Romans  ;  and  coins  and  foundations  of  build- 
ings have  been  dug  up  in  abundance."  There  are  no  traces  of  this 
station  remaining,  but  coins  and  foundations,  fragments  of  pottery, 
tesselated  pavements,  and  other  antiquities  of  the  Roman  period  have 
been  discovered.  In  1857,  Roman  remains,  and  coins  of  Nero,  Caesar 
Augustus,  the  Constantines,  etc.,  were  unearthed  at  Dropshort.  Later 
still,  whilst  excavating  clay,  for  brick  making,  at  the  rear  of  the  Sara- 
cen*s  Head  inn,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Watling  street,  a  great  many 
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human  bones,  skulls,  etc.,  were  discovered,  and  from  the  number  of 
small  bra3S  and  copper  Roman  coins  (known  as  third  brass)  found  near 
them,  it  is  supposed  they  were  the  remains  of  Roman  soldiers.  The 
bones  were  entire,  but  brittle,  and  the  teeth  were  perfectly  sound.  The 
bodies  were  deposited  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  surface. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  iii.,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  John  de  Grey,  had 
a  grant  of  an  annual  fair  here  of  seven  days'  duration,  beginning  on 
the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  (September  8) ;  and  there  had  been 
immemorially  a  weekly  market  on  Mondays  by  prescriptive  right, 
which  was  confirmed  by  a  charter  of  king  James  in  1607,  but  discon* 
tinued  during  the  Civil  War.  It  was  revived  after  the  Restoration,  but 
again  discontinued  in  1665,  when  the  plague  raged  here;  again  re- 
vived in  1702,  see  London  Gazette  of  29  June  1702.  In  1817,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  corn  market  on  Monday  evenings,  at 
the  Swan  inn  ;  but  that  effort  soon  proved  abortive.  In  April  1858,  the 
cattle  market  was  revived  and  continues  to  be  held  in  Aylesbury  street 
on  every  alternate  Thursday.  In  king  James's  charter,  a  fair  was 
granted,  to  be  holden  on  the  7th  of  April  and  two  following  days  ;  and 
another  on  Michaelmas  Day.  For  several  years  four  fairs  were  held, 
on  April  19,  July  18,  October  11,  for  hiring  servants,  and  November 
28  ;  those  of  April  and  October  are  the  only  fairs  held  at  the  present 
time. 

The  small  ancient  market  house,  near  the  church,  having  become 
very  delapidated,  was  rebuilt  in  1724,  by  Browne  Willis.  This  old- 
time  building  was  lemoved  about  fifty  years  ago. 

In  1665,  Fenny  Stratford  was  not  so  fortunate  as  Stony  Stratford,  to 
escape  a  visitation  of  the  great  plague,  which  devastated  the  country 
in  all  directions.  Having,  probably,  been  brought  here  from  London 
by  the  waggoners  or  those  fleeing  from  that  city,  it  spread  with  re- 
markable rapidity.  The  town  was  completely  isolated  owing  to  the 
virulence  of  the  scourge,  which  caused  a  complete  cessation  of  all 
business,  and  the  roadway  deviated  a  considerable  distance  from  its 
regular  course,  to  avoid  the  town,  for  the  time  being.  The  death  roll 
of  this  malady  was  129,  and  the  burials  took  place  in  a  field  which 
took  the  name  of  Graves  Close,  and  is  the  site  of  the  present  Board 
schools.  Cole  gives  the  number  of  deaths  as  106  for  Bletchley,  and 
23  for  the  Simpson  portion  of  Fenny  Stratford. 

The  ancient  manor  house,  long  since  removed,  stood  on  the  left  of 
the  road  leading  towards  Water  Eaton. 

Fenny  Stratford  Chantry  Chapel 

Is  said  to  have  been  endowed  22  Nov.  1494;  and  in  a  certificate  of  all  the 
lands,  &c,  belonging  to  similar  chantries,  hospitals,  and  free  chapels, 
dated  1547,  it  is  certified  for  the  county  of  Bucks,  as  follows  :  '*  The 
Parish  of  Bletchley,  1547. —  The  fraternity  or  guild  of  St.  Margaret  and 
St.  Katherine,  in  Fenny  Stratford,  was  founded  by  Roger  Hebbes  and 
John  Hebbes,  to  the  intent  that  they  and  others  should  ordain  and  con- 
stitute one  fraternity  of  two  wardens  and  alderman  to  be  rulers  of  the 
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fame,  having  capacity  to  take  lands  and  other  hereditaments  to  the  vahte 
of  ;^i6  for  the  finding  of  two  priests,  and  other  deeds  of  charity."  Btit 
the  fa<5l  is,  that  the  original  foundation,  was  by  letters  patent  of  King 
Henry  vii.,  tested  22  November  1494,  that  a  fraternity  or  guild  should 
be  founded  in  Fenny  Stratford,  to  pray  for  the  good  estate  of  the  King^ 
&c.»  and  of  Roger  Hebbes,  John  Hebbes  his  son,  William  Parker, 
John  Lane,  John  Smith,  and  William  Stevens,  the  founders  of  the  said 
fraternity  or  guild  with  the  appointments  of  the  brotherhood,  sisters,  &c.» 
as  in  the  certificate  at  the  surrender.  This  establishment  inclnded 
a  society,  or  brotherhood,  comprising  an  indefinite  number  of  brethren 
and  sisters,  who  anciently  assembled  at  the  brotherhood  house,  which 
subsequently  became  the  Bull  Inn.  The  two  priests  thus  provided, 
were  '*  to  administer  sacraments  and  sacramentals,  there  being  220 
houseling  people  in  the  said  hamlet,  distant  from  the  parish  church  of 
Bletchley  one  mile  ;  "  and  '*  the  said  fraternity  being  of  the  yearly  value 
oi  £i's/i6/gn  Whereof  there  were  paid  to  the  lord  Grey  (lord  of  the 
manor),  resolute  ten  shillings  and  one  penny  remaining  for  the  two 
priest's  wages  £12  ;  for  the  clerk's  wages  of  the  said  chapel,  and  other 
expenses  yearly  made  within  the  same,  twenty  six  shillings  and  eight 
pence  being  a  total  of  ;^i  3/16/9  " 

In  1460,  **Veny  Stratford  capella  was  returned  in  the  Roll  of  Peter* 
pence,  colle<5led  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bucks;  so  that  it  was  then  a 
chapelry,  though  not  endowed  until  1493,  thirty  years  afterwards." 

The  ornaments  and  goods  appertaining  to  the  same  fraternity  were 
esteemed  to  be  worth,  as  by  the  inventory,  ;^i  7/0/8. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  chantries,  in  1553,  Sir  Walter  Wood  and  Sir 
William  Priestwick,  clerks,  were  styled  incumbents ;  and  the  last  of  them 
had  a  stipend  annually  issuing  from  the  house.  It  was  certified,  that 
each  had  £6  clear  by  the  year ;  that  they  were  both  well  learned,  and 
able  to  preach  the  word  of  God.  It  appears  that  these  priests,  or  chantry 
chaplains,  denominated  themselves,  or  were  by  others  called,  in  the 
following  order. 

Curates  0/ Fenny  Stratford, 

JoHiT  Mrdburn  ocean  curate  in  1496,  who,  or  a  person  in  the  same  name,  had  beea 
prior  of  Snelshall  in  1478  ;  but  he  voided  his  priorship  before  1488,  and  therefore 
couid  not  have  been  the  same,  unless  he  became  a  secular  priest. 

Richard  Cooke,  called,  in  a  will,  in  1505,  "  Capellanus  de  Fenny  Stratford." 

John  Wigge,  curate  in  15 19  and  1521. 

WILLIAM  Maltbie,  in  1522  ;  prior  of  Snelshall  in  1529. 

RiCHAED  Padfield,  curate  1523. 

RiCHAEB  Moron,  in  1525. 

Richard  Morley,  in  1536. 

Robert  CHADDocK,in  1536,  1538,  and  1544. 

From  this  time,  no  names  of  chaplains  and  curates,  or  incumbent* 
are  discovered,  until  cifter  the  rebuilding  of  the  chapel  by  Browne  Wit> 
Hs,  and  a  subscription  made  through  his  instrumentality ;  when 

Samuel  Clark,  m.a.,  of  Oriel  College,  was  licensed  to  the  curacy  of  Fenny  Strain 

ford,  in  May  1731.     He  left  in  June  1735. 
Thomas  Warrknder,  of  Edinburgh  served  to  1737. 
Richard  Etrs,  vicar  of  Whaddon,  and 
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Edmund  Smith,  vicar  of  Stantonbnry,  served  until  after  Easter,  1738. 

Christophsil  Golding,  Fellow  of  New  college,  served  to  i  November  1738. 

William  Clifton,  b.a.,  of  Balliol,  then  became  curate. 

John  Fletcher,  minister,  signed  from  1745  to  1760. 

Ralph  Leycester,  b.a.,  was  presented  in  1761,  to  Fenny  Stratford  curacy,  by  Wm. 
Cole,  M.A.,  rector  of  Bletcnley.  He  had  been  previously  curate  of  Simpson ;  and 
married  a  sister  of  Sir  Walden  Hanmer,  bart.,  lord  of  the  manor. 

Wyat  Francis,  curate,  1761. 

Thomas  Willis,  rector  of  Bletchley,  signed  the  register  for  some  years,  from  1774 ; 
also 

W.  H.  Barry,  curate;  and 

Willlam  Carter,  curate. 

WiLUAM  PiNNOCK,  rector  of  Great  Woolstone,  was  "  minister  of  this  chapel," 
from  1787  to  1 801. 

John  Steward  was  presented  1847. 

Thomas  Pym  Williamson,  was  presented  in  1852.  He  resigned,  having  been  pre- 
sented with  the  living  of  Little  Brickhill.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  he  was 
presented  by  his  late  parishioners  with  an  address,  engrossed  on  parchment,  and 
a  costly  silver  salver,  beautifully  chased  and  inscribed :  '*  Presented  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Pym  Williamson,  by  his  grateful  parishioners,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
many  faithful  services  during  his  ministery.  March  5th,  1861."  The  presently 
tion  took  place  at  a  banquet  given  to  the  rev.  gentleman,  in  St.  Martm's  HalL 
Mrs.  Williamson  was  afterwards  presented  with  a  valuable  butter  dish,  as  a  part- 
ing gift  by  the  parishioners.    He  was  succeeded  by 

Charles  William  Barnett-Clarke,  who  was  presented  in  1861. 

George  W.  Corker,  an  eccentric  character,  was  presented  in  1864.  He  quitted 
this  living,  for  that  of  Stony  Stratford. 

Alfred  Henry  Barrow,  m.a.,  of  Merton  college,  Oxford,  was  instituted  in  1883. 
At  his  resignation,  he  was  succeeded  by 

C.  T.  GiLLETT,  M.A.,  who  was  presented  in  1893.    At  his  resignation,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by 

Henry  Francis  Oliver,  m.a.,  of  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  late  vicar  of  Scawby, 
Lincolnshire,  who  was  presented  in  1898. 

Saint  Martinis  Churchy  Finny  Strafford. 

The  old  *Chapel  of  Ease  to  Bletchley,  which  consisted  of  two  or  three 
aisles  and  an  embattled  tower,  and  was  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Mar- 
garet, having  been  demolished  during  the  civil  wars,  the  town  was  long 
without  a  place  of  worship  in  connexion  with  the  established  church. 
At  length  Dr.  Browne  Willis,t  the  antiquaiy,  lord  of  the  manor  and 
patron  of  the  redlory  of  Bletchley,  resolved  to  rebuild  and  endow  the 
ancient  edifice,  and  for  that  laudable  purpose  he  raised  subscriptions,  and 
persevered  until  he  achieved  the  proposed  end.  Having  purchased  the 
site  of  the  old  chapel,  he  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  one  in 
1724,  on  St.  Martin's  Day;  and  the  edifice  was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Martin  upon  the  27th  of  May, 

♦  The  **  fraternity  "  and  chapel  was  suppressed  4  Edward  vi.  (1550).  The  timber, 
stone,  walls,  lead,  and  bells  were  sold  by  the  king  for  j^  1,57 2/1 5/9.  The  chapel  was 
battlemented,  and  at  least  as  big  as  Little  or  Bow  BrickMll  churches.  There  were 
four  bells.  In  1502,  October  31,  Gilbert  Ipswell  made  his  will,  to  be  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Margaret,  Fenny  Stratford,  and  left  money  to  pave  it  with  tiles. 

tin  171 1,  Browne  Willis  purchased,  and  pulled  down,  a  *' meeting-house  "  at 
Fenny  Stratford,  to  '*  prevent  the  growth  of  fanaticism  ;  **  and  the  inhabitants  signed 
a  deed  promising  never  to  sell  land  nor  houses  for  the  purpose  of  ereiSting  another. 

CoU  MS8. 
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1730 — Willis  himself  presenting  the  petition  for  consecration.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  following,  the  triennial  visitation  of  the  bishop  was 
held  here,  when  about  90  clergymen  were  present ;  and  in  the  afternoon 
about  too  persons  were  admitted  to  the  rite  of  confirmation,  within  the 
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newly  founded  church.  Willis  calls  the  ereAion  of  this  edilice  "his 
chiefest  a:id  most  real  worldlycomfort  and  happiness, "and  to  commemo- 
rate its  eredtion,  he  directed  annually  on  St.  Martin's  Day,  the  i  ith  of 
November,  divine  service  should  be  performed,  and  communion 
administered  in  the  church  ;  and  that  afterwards  an  assembly  shall  be 
convened  in  some  house  in  the  town,  at  which  the  deed  of  endowment 
should  be  read.  Forthe  maintenance  of  this  festival  he  settled  a  yearly 
rent-charge  of  los.,  to  be  given  to  the  preacher  on  that  day.  chargeable 
npon  a  pasture  at  Bletchley  :  but  when  tne  field,  together  with  a  messuage 
and  othei  lands  in  Bletchlej  were  demised  for  the  endowment  of  this 
church,  this  payment  was  merged  in  the  rent  due  to  the  incumbent. 
Lipscomb  tells  us  that  Willis  requested  his  heirs  to  augment  the  curacy 
of  Fenny  Stratford,  but  that  they  have  not  thought  proper  to  do  so  ; 
that  he  requested  that  the  redlor  of  Bletchley  should  never  simultane- 
,Oi]sly,  hold  this  curacy ;  but  be  direcfted  that  if  the  re^or  would  contri- 
vitxAs  j£6  per  annum  towfttds  the  augmentation  of  the  living  he  should 
have  the  apfwintment  of  the  minister. 

I,  Tbetowerlsembattledaadcontainsaclock  and  seven  be1ls;inBoribed: 
■J^rt/.-  THE  GIFTpF  GL0^C?ST£R5HIB£  TO  STB,WJ^ORJP,C*itAi'SU. 
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Sicmd,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifih :  CAST  BY  GILLETT  &  Co.,  CROYDON  1887. 

Sixth :  CAST  BY  GILLETT  &  Co.,  CROYDON.  ILffl  CAMPANiE  IN 
GLORIAM  DEI  ET  IN  PIAM  COMMEMORATIONEM  ANNI 
SEMIS^CULARIS  VIC.  REG.  1887    AH  BARROW  M.A.  VICAR. 

Severah :  JOHN  BRIANT,  HERTFORD,  FECIT,  MVCCCXXIV. 

The  deep  pits  in  the  sound-bow  of  the  first  bell  bear  witness  to  the 
eimount  of  use  got  out  of  it  during  the  last  1 70  years.  The  seventh,  or 
tenor  bell  was  probably  recast  from  an  older  bell,  the  history  of  which 
can  be  found  in  the  Willis  mss.  (52B),  thus  : 

Bought  27  Feb.  1730,  at  Castlethrupp,  the  biggest  bell  there  weighing  7 

cwt.  &  ^  &  18  pound.  ;^40  10    o 

By  the  time  it  was  hung  at  Fenny  Stratford  it  had  cost  £$2    8    6 

In  June  following,  the  Bell  proving  an  exceedingly  bad  one,  the  same 
was  taken  down  and  sent  to  Gloster,  where  it  was  exchanged  at  3*^  a 
tb.  &  for  additional  mettal  of  one  q'  &  igVb.  at  I3<*  a  lb.  &  for  a  new 
clapper  to  M^  Rudhall.  £i^  13    6 

The  total  expense  of  Stratford  great  bell  which  weighed  905lbs.  came  to 
£74l9l^i  in  all,  this  sum  was  raised  by  pubhc  subscription,  D'  Benson, 
Archdeacon,  giving  ;f  20. 

Venerabihs  Vir  D'  Martinus  Benson,  Archd.  Berks,  toties  memora(bis)  quotidian- 
nus  noster  Benefactor  dedit  viginti  Libras  in  Acquisitionem  magnae  campanae  pul- 
sanda  inconcionibus  Funehbus  et  in  Hora  o<5tava  nodturna  antique  vocat  curfew  Bell. 

From  1 1  Odlober  to  25  March,  the  **  curfew"  is  run^  nightly,  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  lord  of  the  manor  paying  £i  per  annum  to  the  ringer, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  regularly  perform  this  service. 

Within  the  ^orth  chapel  lie  buried  the  remains  of  the  celebra- 
ted individual  through  whose  instrumentality  this  church  was  built ; 
and  a  white  marble  slab  bears  the  following  inscription,  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  himself: — 

Hie  situs  est 

Browne  Willis,  Antiqnarius, 

Cujus  ci :  Ayi  aetemse  Memoriae 

The.  Willis  Archiatri  totius  Europoe  celeberrimi 

defuncti  Die  Sancti  Martini,  ▲.d.  1675. 

Haec  Capella  eziguum  Monumentum  est. 

Obiit  5°  die  Feb.  a.d*  1760, 

iEtatis  suae  78. 
O  Christe  Soter  et  Judex, 

huic  Peccatorum  primo 
misericors  ac  propitius  esto. 

At  his  own  request.  Dr.  Willises  corpse  was  attended  to  the  place  of 
interment  by  the  Corporation  of  Buckingham. 

,j  ,Broif»^nftWjiUi?iiiUKe  map)r^|^ei;  pDss^$ofis.^gfli^ift?„^^s  far ftom^eing 
tree  from  eccentricity  ;  which,  as  Lipscomb  hints,  marked,  but  didiaot 
sully,  his  character.     The  reason  which  he  assigned  for  the  dedication  of 
this  tjhtirch  to'  Si.  Martin'wa$,'thdt  hi?s' c^^^ 
;b'elebrkted  physiqian,  from  'whbrn  hie'cieriyp:)  his  esikie/waf  b,QVnf 
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caused  an  engraved  portrait  of  his  grandfather  to  be  placed  near  the 
entrance  to  the  building  with  these  lines  : — 

In  Honour  to  thy  Memonr,  Blessed  Shade 
Was  the  Foundation  of  thli  Chapell  laid, 
Porchas^d  hj  Thee,  Thy  son  ft  I,  their  Heir 
Owe  these  tiuee  Mannours  to  thy  Art  ft  Care 
For  this  nay  all  Thy  Race  Thanks  ever  pay, 
▲nd  Yearly  Celebrate  Saint  Kartin's  Day. 

In  the  vestry  is  the  engraved  portrait  by  Vertu,  of  Dr.  Willis,  grand- 
father of  the  founder ;  and  inscribed  round  the  bust  is  '*  Tho.  Willis, 
M.D.  obit  1675,  Avus  D.  JTS.  die  Sancti  Martini." 

Dr.  Willis's  portrait  was  engraved  by  Mr.  Vertu  at  Browne  Willis's 
solicitation,  at  a  cost  of  twenty-one  pounds,  and  was  published  among 
the  "  illustrious  men."  It  had  under  it,  the  following,  written  in  print 
hand,  by  Browne  Willis : 

He  founded  early  and  late  prayers  in  this  church  of  St.  Martin,  and  appointed  the 
schoolmaster  to  read  them,  that  his  scholars  might  begin  and  end  their  school  hours 
with  divine  service,  which  he  constantly  attended  before  he  visited  his  patients.  His 
Sunday's  fees  he  gave  away  in  charity,  tho*  they  were  more  consideraole  than  those 
of  any  other  day  in  the  week.  He  died  at  his  house  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  on  St. 
Martm's  Day,  rlTov.  11,  1675,  *■  ^^  buried  in  Westmstr  Abbey  in  the  54  year  of  his 
age. 

Willis  attended  the  festivities  of  St.  Martin's  Day  whilst  he  lived.  The 
Rev.  William  Cole,  rector  of  Bletchley,  states,  that  **  Browne  Willis 
used  to  carry  a  handsome  silver  cup,  weighing  750ZS  lodwts.,  to  the 
Bull  Inn,  at  Fenny  Stratford,  on  St.  Martin's  Day  every  year,  and  cele- 
brated the  day  after  divine  service  with  such  company  as  he  could  get 
to  meet  him  from  the  clergy  and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  cup 
was  an  heir-loom  given  by  Dr.  Benson,  formerly  rector  of  Bletchley, 
and  then  bishop  of  Gloucester."  Browne  Willis  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  entertainment  for  the  townspeople  on  the  feast  of  the 
patron  saint  of  the  place,  by  giving  in  trust  for  this  purpose  a  house  in 
Aylesbury  street,  called  St.  Martin's  House.  In  his  (Willis's)  manu- 
scripts in  the  Bodleian  library  he  says  : 

On  St.  Tohn  EvangcHtt's  day  1754  (^7  son's  birthday)  new  style,  a  stone  was  set 
up  over  the  door  in  the  House  I  gave  Stratfotd  Town,  wh.  was  let  to  Matthew 
Cfberry  iox ^ijioj-  per  ann.  with  thu  inscription  cut  on  it:  This  House  was  settl'd  on 

Spaish  Officers  of  the  Town  for  the  annual  observance  of  St.  Martin's  Day.    Anno 
omini,  1752. 
The  Town  are  to  pay  every  St.  Martin's  Day  lo*  for  a  sermon. 

This  house  is  now  in  two  tenements,  and  the  ten  shillings  have  been 
augmented  to  twenty  shilUings. 

One  of  Cole's  remarks,  in  his  manuscripts,  in  reference  to  the  church, 
reads : 

The  foundation  stone  of  St.  Martin's  church  was  laid  by  Mr.  B.  Willis  on  1 1  Nov. 
1724.  He  put  under  it  a  shilling  of  Eliz.  in  whose  time  the  old  chapel  was  demolish- 
ed.  The  next  stone  was  laid  by  his  son  Thomas,  who,  under  it  put  a  sixpence  of 
£liz.    Several  small  silver  and  copper  coins  were  also  thrown  in  by  others  present. 
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The  length  of  the  chapel  is  50  foot,  exclusive  of  the  tower  wh,  is  17  foot ;  breadth 
ft  height  of  the  chapel,  25  foot ;  height  of  tower,  49  foot. 

In  the  chapel  chest  is  preserved  a  sheet  of  parchment,  containing  a 
diredlion  for  the  chapel  wardens,  which  very  strongly  marks  the  char- 
a<5ter  as  well  as  indicates  the  grateful  feelings  of  Browne  Willis  towards 
the  persons  by  whose  munificence  the  stru<5ture  was  raised : 

"It  is  ordered  and  appointed,  that  on  any  notice  or  knowledge  of  the  decease  of  the 
undermentioned  most  worthy  persons  (whose  honourable  Ensigns  of  Arms  are  here 
placed  in  everlasting  remembrance,  and  whose  Reward  we  trust,  is  with  the  Almighty), 
that  the  great  Bell  of  this  Chapel  shall  be  solemnly  tolled  and  rung  out  in  all  cases 
and  respedts  as  if  an  Inhabitant  of  the  Town  were  departed  out  of  this  transitory 
World  ;  and  that  after  the  said  Knoll,  an  asterisk  be  figured  opposite  to  the  name  of 
the  defun<5t,  that  our  minister  may  on  the  commemoration  day,  leave  out  his  or  her 
name  in  our  Prayer  for  our  Founders ;  and  this  table  is  therefore  to  remain  as  long  as 
any  of  our  said  Founders  survive ;  and  this  order  to  be  stri<Slly  observed  in  relation  to 
the  following  persons,  our  Founders,  to  whose  alms  and  expense  we  principally  owe 
the  merciful  Blessing  of  assembling  and  meeting  together  in  Divine  Worahip  : 

Dr.  Thomas  Symonds,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Fortescue. 

Martin  Benson,  Archdeacon  of  Berks.  Sir  Holland  Egerton. 

William  Wake,  Archbishopof  Canterbury. Sir  John  Chester. 

Wriothesley  RusseU,  Duke  of  Bedford.  Sir  Thomas  Lee. 

John  Montague,  Duke  of  Montague.  Nicholas  Claggett,  Archdeacon  of 

Scroop  Egerton,  Duke  of  Bridge  water.  Buckingham. 

James  Compton,  Earl  of  Northampton.  David  Trimnell,  Archdeacon  of  Leicester. 

Arthur  Annesley,  Earl  of  Anglesea.  Thomas  Tanner,  Archdeacon  of  Norfolk. 

George  Lee,  Earl  of  Litchfield.  Montague  Garrard  Drake,  Esq. 

Montague  Venables  Bertie,  Earl  of  Thomas  Cartwright.  Esq. 

Abingdon.  Thomas  Uthwatt,  Esq. 

Thomas  Fermor,  Earl  of  Pomfret.  William  Cartvrright,  Esq. 

Charles  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery.  William  Gore,  Esq. 

Hugh  Boulter,  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  Gilbert  Symkin,  Esq. 

Richard  Reynolds,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Richard  Eliot,  Esq. 

Edmund  Gibson,  Bishop  of  London.  Lucy  Knightley,  Esq. 

William  Bradshaw,  Bi^op  of  Bristol.  Richard  Cambridge,  Esq. 

Henry  Petty,  Earl  of  Shelbume.  Hon.  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings. 

William  Cheyne,  Viscount  Newhaven.  Mrs.^  Grrace  Benet. 
FrancesScudamore,V-^ounte8sScudamore.Mrs.  Lettice  Pigot. 

Ralph  Vemey,  Viscount  Fermanagh.  Richard  Lowndes,  Esq. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Leigh.  Rev.  Mr.  David  James. 

The  Hon.  Mr,  Justice  Denton.  Rev.  Mr.  Joseph  Disney.*' 


The  Armorial  Ceiling  0/ Fenny  Stratford  Church. 

The  ceiling  is  divided  into  foity  compartments,  or  panels,  painted  and 
highly  ornamented,  having  in  each  a  coat  of  arms,  with  the  name  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  belongs,  on  a  white  scroll,  in  the  following  order, 
beginning  at  the  east  end  towards  the  north  angle  : 

1.  Coll.  uiEdis  Christi.    S.  on  a  cross  engrailed  arg. ;  a  lion  passant  gn.  between  four 

leopards'  heads  az  on  a  chief  or.  a  rose  of  the  third  barbed  and  seeded  proper 
between  two  Cornish  choughs  proper. 

2.  Coll.  Aenei  Nasi.    The  shield  divided  into  three  parts  paleways.     1st  part  arg.  a 

chevron  sable  between  three  roses  gu.  barbed  and  seeded  proper.  2nd  part  gu. 
two  lions  passant  ^ard.  arg. ;  on  a  chief  az.  the  B.V.M.  and  child  sitting, 
crowned,  and  holdm^  a  sceptre  of  the  second.    3rd  part  qnarteriy,    I  and  4 
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arg.  a  cherron  between  three  bagle  horns  stringed  sable.  2  and  3  arg.  a  chev- 
ron between  three  cross  crosslets  sable. 

3.  ColL  Corp.  Christ.  Dexter  gu  two  kevs  indorsed  in  bend  the  upper  arg.  the  lower 

or.  a  sword  between  them  in  bend  sinister  of  the  second,  hilted  or.,  impaling, 
ax.  a  pelican  vulning  herself  or. 

4.  Coll.  Testis.    Vert,  three  bucks  trippant  arg.  attired  or. 

5.  Coll.  Novum.    Arg.  two  ehevronels  sable  between  three  roses  gu.  barbed  and 

seeded  proper. 

6.  Coll.  Westmonast.  -   Az.  a  cross  patonc^  between  four  martlets  or.  on  a  chief  arg. 

France  and  England  quarterly,  between  two  roses  gu. 

7.  Ecd.  Coll.  Windesor.    ^g.  a  cross  gu. 

8.  Coll.  Etonense.    Az.  three  lilies  slipped  and  leaved  arg.  on  a  chief  per  pale  az. 

and  gu.  on  dexter  side  a  fleur-de-lis  ;  on  the  sinister,  a  lion  passant  gardant  or. 

9.  Villa  de  Bucks.    Party  per  pale  gu.  and  sable  a  swan  with  wings  expanded  arg. 

ducally  gorged  and  chained  or. 

10.  Villa  de  Bedford.    Az.  an  eagle  displayed  arg.  crowned  or. 

11.  Burgus  St.  Albani.    Az.  a  saltire  or. 

II.  Coll.  Prope  Winton.    The  same  as  New  College  (No.  5.) 

13.  Will.  Wake  Archiep.  Cant.  Az.  an  episcopal  staff  in  pale  or.  ensigned  with  a  cross 

patt^e  arg.  surmounted  of  a  pall  of  the  last  charged  with  four  crosses  formde 
ntch^  sable  fimbrated  or.  impaling,  or.  two  bars  gu.  in  chief  three  torteaux.  A 
mitre  above  the  shield.  . 

14.  Wriothesley  Russell  Dux  de  Bedford.    Arg.  a  lion  rampant  gU.  on  a  chief  sable 

three  cscalops  of  the  first.    A  ducal  coronet  above  the  shield 

15.  Johannes  Montagu  Dux  de  Montague.     Quarterly  I  and  4  arg.  three  lozenges 

conjoined  in  fess  gu.  a  bordure  sable  (Montagu) ;  2  and  3  or.  an  eagle  displayed 
vert  beaked  and  membered  gu.  (Monthermer).  A  ducal  coronet  above  the 
shield. 

16.  Scroop  Egerton  Dux  de  Bridgwater.    Arg.  a  lion  rampant  gu.  between  three 

phaeons  sable.    A  ducal  coronet  above  the  shield. 

17.  Jacobus  Compton  Comes  de  Northamp.    S.  a  lion  passant  gardant  or.  between 

three  esquires'  helmets  arg.    Earl's  coronet  above  the  shield. 

18.  Arthur  Annesley  Com.  de  Ajiglesey.    Paly  of  six  arg.  and  az.  a  bend  gn.    Earl's 

coronet  over  shield. 

19.  Georgius  Lee  Comes  de  Litchfield.    Arg.  a  fess  between  three  crescents  S. 

sa  Montagu  Bertie  Comes  de  Abingdon.  Arg.  three  battering  rams,  barwajrs  in 
pale  proper,  emmished  az. 

21.  Will.  Cneyiie,  Vice-Com.  Newhaven.    Chequy  or.  and  as.  on  a  fess  gu.  frettyar. 

23.  Francisca  Scudamore,  Vice-Com.  de  Scudamore.  On  a  lozenge  gu.  three  stir- 
rups leathered  and  buckled  or.  impaling  az.  a  fleur-de-lis  or. 

23.  Radulph  Vemey,  Vice-Comes  Fermanagh.    Az.  on  a  cross  arg.  five  mullets 

pierced  gn. 

24.  Tho.  Uthwatt,  Arm.  Vice-Comes  Buck.    As.  a  lion  rampant  arg. 

25.  Alex.  Denton,  Justiciar  Dom.  Regis  de  Banco.    Arg.  tuo  ban  gn.  in  chief  three 

cinquefoils  sable. 

26.  Hon.  Car.  Leigh  Miles  Pro.  Com.  Bedford.    Gu.  a  cross  engrailed  arg.  in  dexter 

canton  a  lozenge  or.  a  crescent  of  the  first  on  the  cross  (for  difference). 

27.  Johannes  Chester,  Baronettus.    Party  per  p«le  arg.  and  S.  a  chev.  engr.  between 

3  rams'  heads  erased,  horned  or,  counter-charged,  an  inescutcheon  of  Ulster. 

28.  Tho.  Lee,  Baronettus.    Az.  two  bars  or.  a  bend  chequy  or.  and  gu.  an  ines- 

cutcheon of  Ulster. 

29.  Mount-Gerard  Drake,  Armig.  Miles  Pro.  Com.  Buck.    Arg.  a  wyvem,  wings 

displayed,  its  tail  nowed  gu. 

30.  Tho.  Cartwright,  Armig.  Miles  Pro.  Com.  Northampt.  Erm.  a  fess  engrailed  gu. 

between  three  hand  grenadoes  exploding  proper. 

31.  Ric.  Elliot,  Arm.  Comubiensis.  Arg.  a  fess  gu.  between  2  bars  wavy  gemells  az. 

a  crescent  or. 

32.  Ricardus  Cambridge,  Armig.  Londoniensis.  Arg.  on  a  pile  gu.  between  six  cross 

crosslets  fitch^  sable,  a  cross  patonce  of  the  field. 
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33.  Gracia  Bennet,  Dom.  de  Bechampton.    On  a  lotenge  gn.  a  bezant  between  three 

demi-lions  rampant  or. 

34.  Leticia  Pigott,  Domina  de  Doddershall.    On  a  lozenge  sa.  three  pickaxes  arg. 

impaling,  arg.  three  wolves  cotirant  barwise  in  pale  sa. 

35.  Rev.  Dav.  James,  Redl.  de  Woughton.    Az.  a  lion  rampant  an  orle  of  ten  roses 

arg.  a  martlet  or.  for  diff. 

36.  Rev.  To.  Disney,  Vicar  de  Cranbroke.    Arg.  a  fess  gn.  charged  with  three  fleur- 

de-lis  or. 

37.  Coll.  S.  S.  Trinit.,  Camb.    Arg.  a  chevron  between  three  roses  gu.  barbed  and 

seeded  proper,  on  a  chief  of  the  second  a  lion  of  England  between  two  Bibles 
clasped  or. 

38.  Coll.   S.  Johannis  Evang.     Quarterly  Fance  and  England,  within  a  bordeur 

gobony  arg.  and  az. 

39.  Coll.  Buckingham  St.  Magdal.    Quarterly  per  pale  indented  az.  and  or.     s  and 

3  an  eagle  displayed  of  the  first  on  a  bend  of  the  second  a  frett6  between  two 
martlets  of  the  first. 

40.  Eccles.  Cath.  Durham.     Az.  a  cross  potence  between  four  lions  ramp.  or. 

41.  Gu.  on  a  cross  rayonn^e  between  four  crosses  pat^  or.  a  hurte  charged  with  a 

cross  trefle^  or. 

42.  Tho.  Symonds,  Armiger.     Sable,  a  dolphin  embowed  holding  in  the  mouth  a 

fish  arg. 

On  the  north  side  : 

43.  Will.  Bradshaw,  Episcopus  Bristol,  Decanus  aedis  Chriti,  ^on.     Sable,  3  ducal 

crowns  in  pale  or.  impaling  arg.  two  bendlets  sable. 

44.  Collegium  Universitatis.    Az.  a  cross  patonce  between  four  martlets  or. 

45.  Honorab.  Domina  Elizabeth  Hastings.    On  a  lozenge  arg.  a  maunch  sable. 

46.  Edm.  Gibson,  Episcopus,  Lond.    Gu.  two  swords  in  saltire  arg.  hilted  or.  im- 

paling az.  three  storks  rising  arg. 

47.  Rev.   Martin  Benson,   Archidiaconus  de  Berks,   Rector  Noster    de    Blechley. 

Quarterly  i  and  4  gu.  on  a  chevron  or.  three  crosses  patei  sable  2nd  arg.  on 
two  bars  az.  three  crosses  patei  or.  3rd  arg.  an  eagle  displayed  gu. 

48.  Rev.  David  Trimnell,  Archidiac.  Leicestenensis  ReSoris  de  Stoke.    Ar.  a  cross 

gu.  over  a  bend  or. 

49.  Rev.  Tho.  Tanner,  Archidiac.  Norfolk :    .£dis  Christi,  Ozon.  Canon.      Arg. 

three  Moor's  heads  proper,  wreathed  or  turbanned. 

50.  Will.  Cart  Wright,  Arm.  et  Byzantia  uxor.  ejus.    Cartwright  as  No.  30,  on  the 

ceiling,  with  an  escutcheon  of  pretence,  party  per  pale  az.  and  gu.  3  udtires  or. 

51.  R.  Pomfret,  Gen.  de  Newport  Pagnel.     Az.  a  cnurcn  proper. 

52.  Will.  Gore  de  Tring,  Arm.   Gu.  a  fess  or.  between  three  cross  crosslets  fitch^  S. 

On  shields  affixed  to  the  cornice ;  at  the  west  end  : 

53.  Coll.  B.  M.  Magdl.  Ozon.    Lozengy  erm.  and  sable  on  a  chief  of  the  last,  three 

lilies  slipped  arg. 

54.  Arg.  a  cross  gu. 

55.  Coll.  Regal.  Cantab.    Sable  three  cinouefoils  arg.  on  a  chief  per  pale  az.  and  gn. 

a  fleur  de  lis,  and  a  lion  passant  gardant  or. 

On  the  south  side  : 

56.  Rev.  Edw.  Wells,  nuper  rector  de  Bletchley.     Az.  a  book  open;  thereto  an- 

nexed seven  seals,  all  or. 

57.  Gilbertus  Symkin,  arm.    Ar.  on  a  bend  sable  three  dolphins  embowed  or. 

58.  Lucie  Knightley,  arm.  et  uxor  ejus  fiha  Henrici  Benson,  arm.    Quarterly  i  and 

4  ermine.  2  and  3  paly  of  six  or.  and  gu.  shield  of  pretence  arg.  on  a  chevron 
between  three  goats'  heads  erased  sable,  as  many  escallops  or. 

59.  Johannes  Fortescue,  Miles  dom.  Regis  Justiciarius  et  domin.    EUzabetha  uxor 

ejus,  filia  Roberti  Dormer,  arm.  Az.  a  bend  engrailed  arg.  cotised  or.  shield 
of  pretence  chequy  or.  and  as.  on  a  chief  of  the  first  a  demi-lion  rampant  of 
the  last. 
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60.  Rk.  Lowndes  de  Wiiiilow.  ann.  Arg.  frett6  u.  on  a  canton  gu.  a  leopard's  bead 

erased  or. 
61  Rer.  Martin  Benson,  archidiaconns  de  Berks,  rector  noster  de  Blechley.    As  De- 
fore,  on  the  opposite  side.    ^o.  47.) 

61.  HenxicQS  Petty,  comes,  de  Shelbume.    Ennine  on  a  bend  ax.  a  magnetic  needle 

pointing  at  the  pole-star  or. 

63.  Tno.  Faimor,  comes,  de  Pomfret.    Arg.  a  fess  sable  between  three  lions*  heads 

erased  gn. 

64.  Carolns  BoTle,  comes,  de  Orrery.    Party  per  bend  embattled  arg.  and  gu. 

65.  Hngo  Boulter,  Archiepisc.  Armagh  nuper  episcopns  Bristol  et  Decanos  »db 

Christi,  Ozon.  Az.  an  episcopal  staff  in  pale  ensigned  with  a  cross  pate€  or. 
surmounted  by  a  pall  of  tne  second  fimbriated  and  fringed  or.  charged  with 
four  crosses  form^  fltch^e  sable  impaling,  quarterly  az.  and  erm.  in  ist  quarter 
a  dove  proper,  in  the  4th  a  bird  bolt  in  pale  or  feathered  arg. 

66.  Sir  Holland  Egerton.    Quarterly  i  arg.  a  Uon  rampant  gu.  between  three  pheona 

sable,  s  gu.  three  pheons  or.  3  barry  of  six  arg.  and  az.  a  label  of  five  points 
gu.    4  az.  semie  of^lis,  a  lion  arg. 

In  the  north-west  window,  which  was  the  original  east  window  : 

67.  The  royal  arms  G.  R.  (Hanover  in  fourth  quarter). 
68  A  69.  Arms  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities. 

70.  Thos.  Price,  arm.  Restitutr.  Fun.     Arg.  three  Cornish  choughs  contoum^  sa. 

Crest,  a  Hod's  face  pierced  through  the  mouth  in  bend  with  an  arrow  arg. 

71.  Rich.  Reynolds,  Episcopus  Lincoln.     Gu.  two  lions  of  England  :  on  a  chief  az. 

the  B.V.M.  and  child,  sitting,  crowned,  and  holding  a  sceptre  of  the  second  : 
impaling  gu.  a  chevron  chequy  az.  and  or.  between  three  cross  crosslets  arg. 

72.  Nich.  Claget,  S.T.P.,  Archidiac.  Bucking.    Erm.  on  a  fess  sable,  three  pheons  or. 

Crest,  a  dcmi-eagle  erm.  wings  displayed,  crowned,  and  beaked  or. 

73.  Fortescue  impaling  Stonor.    Quarterly  i  and  4  az.  on  a  bend  engr.  arg.  cotiaed 

or.  a  mullet  sable,  2  and  3  arg.  fretty  sable  on  a  chief  or.  three  roses  gn.  im- 
paling Quarterly  of  13.  i  az.  two  bars  dancet^  or.  2  or.  three  roses  gn.  3 
az.  fonr  lions  rampant  or.  on  a  eanton  of  the  last  a  mullet  sable.  4  az.  on  a 
fess,  between  three  lions'  faces  or.  an  annulet  sable.  5  gn.  a  saltire  arg.  a 
labd  of  the  last.  6  arg.  three  fhsib  in  fess  gn.  7  or.  an  eagle  displayed  vert. 
8  gu.  a  pale  engr.  arg.  9  as  4.  10  arg.  on  a  canton  gu.  a  rose  or.  1 1  arg.  a 
saltire  engr.  gn.     12  England.     13  or.  a  lion  rampant  gu. 

74.  Fortescue  impuing  Bolefai  quarterly  of  six.     i  arg.  a  chevron  gn.  between  three 

bulls'  heads  couped  sable.  2  quarterly  sable  and  arg.  3  az.  a  fess  between 
six  cross  crosslets  or.  4  az.  three  sinister  hands  eredt  apaum6e  couped  at  the 
wrist  arg.  5  erm.  on  a  chief  sable,  three  crosses  pat^e  arg.  6  az.  a  fret  arg.  a 
chief  gn. 

The  following  notes  are  in  reference  to  the  above  coat  of  arms,  the 
numbers  correspond  therewith. 

1.  Of  Oxford. 

2.  Of  Oxford.    First  part  is  the  arms  of  the  founder,  William  Smith.    Second  part, 

arms  of  the  See  of  Lincoln.  Third,  arms  of  Sir  R.  Sutton,  of  Chester,  who 
finished  the  college. 

3.  Of  Oxford.    As  used  now,  the  shield  is  dividtd  into  three  parts  paleways.    First, 

the  arms  of  Richard  Fox,  dishop  of  Winchester,  1501-1528.  Second,  arms  of 
See  of  Winchester  (as  above).  Third,  arms  of  Hugh  Oldham,  bishop  of  Exe- 
ter, 1505-1519. — Sable  a  chevron  or.  between  three  owls  arg.  on  a  chief  of  the 
second,  as  many  roses  gu. 

4.  Of  Oxford.    The  arms  of  Hugh  Price,  LI..D.     A  benefactor. 

5.  Of  Oxfofd.    The  arms  of  New  College  appears  upside  down  in  the  stained  glass  at 

Tattenhoe  ;  and  in  the  church  of  Newton  Longville ;  the  college  being  man- 
orial lord  and  patron  of  the  living.  The  arms  were  those  of  the  founder,  Wil- 
liam of  Wykenam,  bishop  of  Winchester,  1367- 1405. 

6.  On^ht  to  have  five  martlets. 
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7.  Cross  of  St.  (jeorge,  patron  saint  of  England. 
10  &  II.  Doubtfully  depicted. 

13.  Was  consecrated  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  170J,  and  translated  to  the  Primacy  in  suc- 

cession to  Thomas  Tenison  in  17 16.    Died  1737. 

14.  Son  of  William  Russell  (beheaded  1683),  by  Rachel,  daughter  of  Thos.  Wriothe- 

sley,  earl  of  Southampton.  Succeeded  his  grandfather  as  second  duke  in  1700; 

died  1711. 
\5.  Extinct  1749. 
16.  Was  the  fourth  eail,  and  6rst  duke  (created  1720),  extinct  1829.    Francis  third 

duke  (second  son  of  first  duke),  was  the  father  of  inland  navigation,  and  made 

the  Bridgewater  canal. 

18.  Lord  Arthur  died  1737.    Viscount  Valentia  is  of  this  family. 

19.  Extinct  1776.     Same  family  as  Lees  of  Ditchley.    Lord  Dfllon  is  of  this  family. 

21.  Of  Scotland.  Extinct  1738.  William  Cheyne  died  1728,  aged  71,  buried  at  Dray- 

ton  Beauchamp.    Chenies  derives  its  name  from  this  family. 

22.  James,  third  viscount,  died  1716,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  Frances,  who  married 

first.  Heniy  duke  of  Beaufort,  div.  1743 ;  in  1760  married  Mr.  Fitzroy,  natural 
son  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  by  him  she  left  an  only  child,  Frances,  wife  of 
Charles,  duke  of  Norfolk;  died  without  issue,  1820.  The  Scudamore  family 
acquired  the  manor  of  Stoke  Hammond  about  1660. 

23.  Extinct  1 79 1.    Ralph  Vemey  was  second  viscount  in  1733,  and  was  created  earl 

of  Vemey ;  died  1752.  In  1827,  Sir  Harry  Calvert  assumed  the  name  of  Ver- 
ney  in  lieu  of  his  own.  Arms  of  Calvert :  *'Paly  of  six  erminois  and  pean  a 
bend  engr.  countercharged,"  now  borne  quarterly  with  Vemey. 

24.  Thomas  Uthwat,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Great  Linford,  was  high  sheriff  for  Bucks, 

and  died  1754 ;  his  only  daughter,  Catherine,  married  Matthew  Knapp,  of 
Little  Linford.    The  arms  are  not  in  **  Burke." 

25.  Alexander,  second  son  of  Alexander  Denton  and  Hester,  his  wife,  was  bom  14 

August  1679,  and  succeeded  his  brother  Edmund  in  17 14,  and  married  in 
1 7 16,  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  Bond  of  Sundridge,  in  Kent,  who  was 
buried  at  HiUesden,  5  Jfuly  1733.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Buckingham  from  1708  to  1722, 
when  he  was  made  justice  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  became  chan- 
cellor to  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  died  1738.  Hiilesden  was  granted  by  Edward 
IV.,  in  1547,  to  Thomas  Denton.    Ancestors  of  the  Cokes,  earl  of  Leicester. 

27.  Of  Chicheley.    Baronetcy  created  1619,  extinct  1769. 

28.  Of  Hartwell.    Extinct  1827. 

29.  Mr.  Drake  died  1728 ;  buried  at  Amersham.    The  family  has  been  of  Shardeloes 

since,  circa.  1670. 
31.  Of  Port  Eliot,  Cornwall.   Mrs.  Browne  Willis's  family.    These  arms  are  over  the 
tower  door,  outside. 

33.  Of  Beachampton.    In  Beachampton  church  is  a  fine  monument  to  Simon  Benet 

and  his  wife  Grace,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Gilbert  Moorwood,  and  several  of 
their  children ;  Grrace,  a  daughter,  married  a  relative,  John  Benet,  of  Abbing- 
ton,  Kent.    Grace,  widow  of  Simon  Benet,  was  murdered  (see  page  405). 

34.  Lettice  died  in  1735.    T^^crt  are  monuments  in  Whaddon  church  to  this  family. 

35.  These  arms  are  not  in  **  Burke,"  and  differ  from  those  in  Woughton  church  on 

the  monument  to  Rev.  D.James,  who  died  1746. 

36.  Monument  in  Stoke  Hammond  church  to  this  family. 

38.    Of  Cambridge  (the  Oxford  college  is  St.  John  Baptist).    Founded  by  Henry 
vii's  mother. 

43.  Consecrated  1724.    Succeeded  Hugo  Boulter. 

44.  Of  Oxford.  The  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  There  ought  to  be  five  martlets. 

University  college  founded  A.D.  872,  is  the  oldest  college  in  Oxford. 

45.  Probably  of  Amersham.    Died  22  December  1739 ;  buried  at  Ledsham,  York. 

46.  Consecrated  to  Lincoln  in  17 16,  translated  to  London  1723,  succeeded  Wake. 

48.  Was  precentor  of  Lincoln,  and  brother  of  Nicholas  Trimmell,  bishop  of  Win- 

chester, and  archdeacon  of  Leicester,  and  48  years  rector  of  Stoke  Hammond. 

49.  Not  in  **  Burke."    Also  Nos.  51  and  52. 

^7.  Arms  of  Gilbert  Symkin.  Died  15  May  1744,  aged  60 ;  bur.  in  Bristol  cathedrfd. 
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60.  Monuments  in  Astwood  charch. 

61.  Martin  Benson,  rector  of  Bletchle^  in  1727,  became  archdeacon  of  Berks,  preben- 

dary ot  Durham,  and  in  1735  bishop  of  Gloucester ;  his  death  is  noticea  in  the 
Bletchley  register  as  follows  :  **  1752.  Aug.  30th.  Apud  Palatium  Snum  in 
Civitate  Gloucestriensis  ineffabili  omnium  luctu,  obiit  Reverendus  in  christo 
Pater  Martinus  Benson  episcopus  Glocestriensis  vere  Primaevus  Anno  setatis 
suae  64  ;  et  in  ecclesia  sua  cathedrali  sepultus  jacet.  Fuit  septem  magis  annos 
Hujus  Parochiae  Rector  doctissimus  vigilantissimus  munificentissimus  ubi  Par- 
ochianis  sui  desiderium  impetuum  reliquit,  et  successoribus  Hospitalitatis  mor- 
um  suavitatis  charitatis  et  inculpabilis  ccelibis  vilae  in  posterum  imitandnm 
examplar  non  peritaruni  transmisit/'  The  chapel  of  St.  Martin,  Fenny  Strat- 
ford, was  built  during  the  incumbency  of  Dr.  Martin  Benson,  and  ms  arms 
are  tricked  in  pen  and  ink  on  the  first  page  of  Fenny  register ;  his  death  is 
therein  recorded :  **  1752,  August  30.  Hoe  die  de  nostro  oppido  egregie 
meritus  Martinus  Benson  Dominus  Episcopus  Glocestriensis  olim  Parochia  de 
Bletchley  Pastor  dignbsimus,  Hujusqu^  nostras  capellae  inter  Fundatores  pri- 
mus   maturus  onus  Mortaie  deposuit  Anno  ^tatis  64  apud  Gloces- 

triam,  Ac  ibidem  in  ecclesia  Cathedrali  inhumatus  est  Benevolentia  et  cura 

ejus  erga  nos  nostrasque  Animas  a  nobis  ac  natorum di(u)tuTno  Honoie 

usque  tenebitur." 

62.  The  Pettys  held  the  manor  of  High  Wycombe.    Ancestors  of  the  Marquess  of 

Lansdowne. 

63.  Extinct  1867. 

65.  Arms  granted  to  Dr.  Hugh  Bolter  in  1720.     He  was  consecrated  to  Bristol  in 

1 7 19,  and  translated  to  Armagh  in  1724  ;  died,  1742. 

66.  See  duke  of  Bridgwater's  family,  who  owned  Ashbridge ;  ancestors  of  earl 

Birownlow. 

70.  Of  Westbury,  Bucks. 

71.  Consecrated  1723.    The  arms  above  are  those  of  Smith,  not  Reynolds. 

72.  Nicholas  Clagett  was  bishop  of  St.  Davids  in  1732,  and  translated  to  Exeter  in 

1742.  Died  8  December  1746,  aged  61 ;  buried  in  St.  Margaret's,  Westmin- 
ster (no  epitaph). 

73  &  74-  Stonor  **  Az.  two  ban  dancette^  or.,  a  chief  arg.,"  not  as  in  window. 
These  two  shields  were  originally  in  Salden  house,  when  that  mansion  was  de- 
molished in  1 739,  Dr.  Browne  Willis  bought  much  of  the  stained  glan,  and 
put  these  two  in  the  east  window  of  Fenny  Stratford  church  ;  when  the  church 
was  enlarged  they  were  placed  in  their  present  position. 

Dr.  Browne  Willis'  monument.  Arms,  Quarterly,  i  s.nd  4  Willis,  arg.  a  fess  between 
three  lions  rampant  gu.  on  a  border  of  the  last  eight  bezants.  2  Fell,  or.  two 
bars  sable  charged  with  three  crosses  patt6  fitch^  arg.  3  Browne,  iGg.  on  a 
chevron  sable  between  three  herons  az.,  as  many  escallops  or.  a  shield  of  pre- 
tence, Eliot,  see  No.  31. 

The  Registers  0/ Fenny  Stratford* 

Fenny  Stratford  register  begins  in  May  1730.  It  contains  an  ac- 
count (Commentariolum),  in  latin,  of  the  progress  of  events  during  the 
building  of  the  "  chapell,''  also  a  long  list  of  donors  towards  the  ex- 
pense. In  July  1737,  a  record  is  entered  of  the  trial  at  Buckingham 
assizes  concerning  the  highway  for  carriages  over  Eaton  Leas.  Bernard 
Fountain,  tenant  to  Mrs.  Mead,  being  plaintiff,  and  Thomas  Cook  and 
others  of  Eaton,  defendants,  the  latter  gained  the  verdict  with  costs 
;^95.  In  1752^,  a  long  entry,  in  latin,  records,  the  death  of  the  bishop 
of  Gloucester.  In  1760,  the  interment  of  Browne  Willis,  d.c.l.,  is 
entered  in  latin  ;  and  the  death  of  king  George  11.,  on  25  OiStober,  is 
loyally  noticed.  In  1796,  is  the  burial  entry:  **  February  ist.  Elizabeth 
Rogers  filia  (atque  rumore  meretrix  sin  patris)  Gulielim  Rogers  de  hoq 
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oppido/'  In  1785,  many  deaths  from  small-pox  are  entered.  All 
through  the  register  are  entries  of  burial  of  strangers  and  travellers 
who  died  while  journeying.  During  the  period  1 800-1815,  are  several 
records  of  deaths  of  soldiers,  the  advanced  age  of  some  of  these  war- 
riors seems  to  show  that  the  army  required  every  man  it  could  obtain, 
e.g. : 

Burials.  1800.  Aug.  8.  John  Elson,  age  66,  a  soldier. 

Aug.  31.  William  Storton,  aged  55,  Sergeant  of  Infantry. 

Fenny  Stratford  XVI lih  Century  Tokens. 

The  town  of  Fenny  Statford,  was  not  so  productive  in  its  Seventeenth 
Century  trade  tokens,  as  its  neighbouring  townships.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fadl  that  the  place  was  very  small  and  did  not 
contain  many  tradesmen. 

A  curious  incident  is,  upon  the  four  coins  issued,  the  name  of  the  town 
in  each  case  is  spelt  differently.  The  circulation,  in  Fenny  Stratford, 
was,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  longest,  as  the  token  of  William  Inns 
bears  the  earliest  date  of  any  issue  throughout  the  county  of  Bucks, 
viz.,  1 65 1.  There  are  several  in  the  Hundreds  undated  which  were 
evidently  coined  between  the  years  165  r  and  1671,  as  there  are  none  of 
later  date.  Those  issued  in  Fenny  Stratford  are  inscribed  on  the 
obverse  and  reverse  as  follows  : 

1  Ob,  if  ROBERT  •  HONNOR  •  OF— The  Grocers*  Anns. 
^.     if  FENISTRATFORD  •  1655— R.  L.  H. 

2  Ob.  *  ROBERT  •  HONNOR  •  67— R  *  L  *  H  * 
ft.    *  IN  FENNE  •  STRATFORD— R  *  L  *  H  * 

S  Ob.  if  '  WILLIAM  •  INNS  •  IN  — W  I  conjoined, 
ft.     •  FENNISTRAT  •  FORD  •  165  i—W.  A.  I. 

4  Ob.  if  lOHN  •  SMALBONS  •  IN— A  hat.     1656. 
ft.     •  FENNEY  •  STRATFORD— I  •  E  •  S  ^ 


Robert  Honnor  issued  two  varieties  of  his  farthing  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  above  list,  taken  from  the  coins  themselves.  Robert  Honnor, 
the  issuer  of  the  token,  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of  Edward  and 
Jane  Honor,  and  was,  according  to  the  arms  on  his  coin,  a  grocer  by 
trade.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  at  what  age  he  was  baptized,  as  this 
ceremony  only  took  place  eleven  years  before  his  first  token  was  brought 
into  circulation  ;  his  wife  Luce,  whose  initial  appears  upon  his  coin, 
was  buried  29  July  1671.  The  entries  in  the  Bletchley  registers  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  of  the  family,  are  as  follows  : 

1636.  ffeb.  15,  Henery  son  of  Edward  Honor  of  fiennystrat,  malster, 
A  Jane  his  wife,  bapt. 
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1638.  ffeb.  17,  Jane  d.  of  Ed.  Honor,  Malster,  ft  Jane  his  wife,  b«pt. 
1640.  Jan.  3,  Annis  d.  of  Ed.  Honor,  Malster,  A  Jane  his  wife,  bapt. 

1644.  tan.  I,  Roberte  the  sonne  of  Edward  Honner  of  Stratford,  bap. 

1645.  Feb.  7,  John  the  sonne  of  Edward  Honner,  bapt. 
1645.  June  17,  John  the  sonne  of  Edward  Honner,  bar. 
1649.  Aug.  22,  Richard  the  sonne  of  Edward  Honner,  bapt. 

•     1650.  Sep.  16,  Edward  Honner  of  Stratford,  buried. 
1 65 1.  Apr.  6,  Rich.  s.  of  Edw.  Honner,  bur. 

1655.  ffeb.  16,  Willm.  Honner  8c  Sara  PnrseU  of  Eaton  was  manied. 

1656.  Dec.  24,  Henry  son  of  Willm.  Honner  of  Stratford,  bom. 
1656.  Dec.  31,  Henry  son  of  Willm.  Honner  of  Stratford,  buried. 
1658.  May  31,  James  Coate  A  Judith  Honner  of  Stratford,  married, 
1658.  Sept.  27,  John  Honnour  of  Stratford,  buried. 

1660.  Feo.  16,  Willm.  son  of  Willm.  honor  of  Stratford,  bap. 
1663.  Feb.  3,  Edw.  son  of  Willm.  Honor  of  Stratford,  bap. 

1665.  Sep.  8,  Sarah  wife  of  Willm.  Honor  of  Stratford,  buried  (plague). 

1666.  Feo.  12,  Tho.  s.  of  Willm.  &  Martha  Honnor  of  strat,  bapt'- 
1666.  May  I,  Willm.  s.  of  Willm.  Honnor  of  strat,  buri^ 

1666.  Oct.  20,  Sarah  d.  of  Willm.  &  Sarah  Honnor  of  Strat,  bapt, 
1670.  Jan.  25,  Willm.  Honnor  of  Stratford,  buried. 

1670.  June  28,  Ann  d.  of  Willm.  Honnor  of  strat,  bapt^* 

1 671.  July  29,  Luce  w.  of  Rob*  Honnor  of  Strat,  buned. 

1672.  Apr.  20,  Tho.  son  of  Willm.  Honnor  of  Strat,  buried. 

1673.  Feb.  17,  Ann  d.  of  Widow  Honor  of  Strat,  bur. 

1682.  Sep.  26,  John  Honner  of  Eaton  buried. 
1694.  Aug.  26,  Edw<*  Honner  of  Strat,  bur. 

William  Inns,  of  Fenny  Stratford,  traded  as  a  mercer,  though  this  is 
not  alluded  to  upon  his  "  brass  farthing."  His  wife  Ahce,  whose  ini- 
tial appears  with  his  upon  his  token,  was  buried  17  July  1670  ;  he  sur- 
vived until  OAober  1683.  The  following  entries  are  given  in  the 
register : 

1633.  Sep.  12,  William  son  of  Willm.  Inns  of  ffennistr,  bapt. 
1635.  Not.  22,  Mathew  son  of  Willm.  Innes  and  Alice  his  wife  of 

Bletchley,  bapt. 
1638.  Apnll  8,  Danyetl  sone  of  Willm.  Innss,  Meicer  c  of  Alee  his 

wife  of  ffennystr,  bapt. 

1638.  Dec.  13,  Danyel  sone  of  Willm.  Innes  of  fiennystr,  bur. 

1639.  Nov.  24,  Joan  the  sone  of  Willm.  Innes,  Mercer  c  of  Alee  his 

wife  of  ffennystr,  bap. 
1643.  May  28,  Josephe  the  sonne  of  Willm.  Innes  of  fenistratford,  baptia. 
1645.  June  5,  Marke  the  sonne  of  Willm.  Innes  of  fenistratford,  baptz. 
1649.  Sept.  24,  Eliz.  dau.  of  Willm.  Innes  of  fenistratford,  buried. 
1 65 1.  Tnne  20,  dannell  the  sonn  of  Willm.  Innes  of  fenistratford,  bapt. 
1666.  Nov.  25,  John  son  of  John  Innes  of  Stratford,  bapt. 

1669.  Sep.  25,  jfohn  son  John  Innes  of  Laidon,  buried. 

1670.  July  17,  Alice  w.  of  Willm.  Innes  Strat,  buried. 

1678.  July  17,  Daniel  son  of  WiUm.  Innes,  senior  of  Strat,  buried. 

1683.  Oct.  7,  Willm.  Innes,  senior  of  Stratford  buried. 
1686.  May  14,  Willm.  Innes  of  Stratford,  buried. 
1690.  Oct.  12,  Joseph  Innes  of  Stratford,  bur. 

John  Smalbons,  probably  a  son  of  Richard  and  Annis  Smalbons, 
traded  as  a  hatter,  as  signified  by  his  token  bearing  a  hat.  He,  too, 
was  a  married  man,  and  the  initial  of  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  appears  upon 
the  reverse.    The  entries,  during  the  century  in  which  th^se  tpken9 


were  issued,  and  from  which  they  derive  their  name,  are  as  follows  in 
the  Bietchley  registers : 

1633.  May  3,  Judith  d.  of  Richard  Smalbones  of  Fexmistrat,  bapt. 

1638.  ffebrua.  3,  Maxy  c  Sasan  the  two  twins  of  Richard  Smalbones, 

chapman,  c  of  Annis  his  wife  of  ffennystra,  bapt. 

1639.  April  12,  Mary  y  dautr.  of  Ric.  Smalbones,  buiyed. 

1639.  Aug.  7,  Susana  y  dautr.  of  Ric.  Smalbones,  buryed. 

1640.  Oct.  18,  Mary  d.  of  Ric.  Smalbones  c  Annis,  bapt<i* 
1643.  Tan.  28,  Jane  d.  of  Ric.  Smalbones  c  Annis,  bapt<i* 
1643.  Jan.  27  (f  29),  Jane  d.  of  Ric.  Smalbones  c  Annis,  bur. 
1646.  Tune  24,  Marye  d.  of  Ric.  Smalbones  c  Annis,  bur. 

1652.  John  the  sonn  of  John  Smalbones  of  fenistratford  was  bom  August-^ 
1654.  Feb.  15,  Eliz.  d.  of  John  Smalbones,  bom. 

1654.  Feb.  28,  Eliz.  d.  of  John  Smalbones,  buried. 

1655.  Jan.  6.  Eliz.  d.  of  John  Smalbones,  bom. 

(Aug.  2,  Joseph  &  Mary  children  of  John  Smalbones  of  Stratford,  bom. 
Aug.  II,    „  „  „  „  „  „       buried. 

Aug.  15,  Eliz.  wife  of  John  Smalbones  of  Stratford,  buried. 
1664.  May  10,  Martha  wife  of  John  Smalbones  of  Strat,  buried. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  these  interesting  antiquities,  previous  notices 
in  this  history  must  be  referred  to. 

The  Chapels  of  Fenny  Stratford, 

The  Spurgeon  Memorial  Baptist  chapel  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  Aylesbury  street,  is  a  red  brick  building  with  stone  dressings.  It  was 
erected  in  1892,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  ^3,000. 

There  are  two  Primitive  Methodist  chapels ;  the  one  in  Aylesbury 
street  being  built  in  1866,  and  the  one  in  Albert  street  in  1895. 

The  Wesleyan  chapel,  in  the  High  street,  is  a  plain  red  brick  build- 
ing, and  dates  from  the  year  1813. 

The  Salvation  army  has  barracks  in  Church  street. 

The  Cemetety^  Fenny  Stratford, 

The  cemetery  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  leading  to 
Water  Eaton.  Its  area  is  6,233  square  yards,  and  is  well  planted  with 
conifers  and  evergreens,  and  contains  two  small  chapels.  It  was  opened 
for  burial  in  1865,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  urban  council. 

Holme  Leigh^  Fenny  Stratford, 

At  the  south  corner,  where  Church  street  joins  Aylesbury  street,  is 
an  ancient  house,  composed  of  brick  and  timber,  with  very  remarkable 
chimney  shafts.  The  latter  which  form  a  cluster  of  nine  at  one  end, 
and  four  at  the  other  end  of  the  building,  are  square  in  form  and  are 
highly  ornamented.  The  house  has  recently  been  converted  into 
business  premises  and  the  walls  disfigured  with  stucco. 

In  bygone  days  this  ancient  residence  was  known  as  Holme  Leigh. 
Whilst  the  private  house  was  being  converted  into  business  premises, 
it  was  stripped  of  the  plaster  which  had  covered  it  for  so  many  years, 
thus  affording  Mr.  J.  Walsgrove  the  opportunity  to  photograph  it. 
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From  his  copriiffht  the  accompan^g  sketch  has  been  made  by  bis 
permission.  The  whole  of  the  windows  were  glazed  with  the  small 
diamond  panes  like  those  retained  in  the  attic. 

Originally  there  were  six  small,  diamond- pan ed,  windows  upon  each 
floor  as  will  be  noticed  in  the  curious  sketch,  on  the  following  page,  of 
Fenny  Stratford  High  Street  (now  Aylesbury  Street),  made  by  Browne 
Willis  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  This  sketch,  which  is  preserved  ia 
the  Bodleian  Library  (Willis  ass.  b5z),  is  here  published  for  the  first 
time,  and  vividly  illustrates  the  wonderful  advance  made  since  1715, 
the  site  being  the  same  as  illustrated  on  page  498,  but  looking  north 
instead  of  south. 
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The  old  market  hall,  and  Smith's  cottages  which  occupied  the  comer 
of  the  present  churchyard,  mentioned  elsewhere,  are  conspicuous  fea- 
tures upon  the  sketch,  likewise  the  curious  Bull  Inn  bam  with,  what 
appears  to  have  been,  a  clock  and  bell  turret.  This  was  a  bnck  and 
timber  building  similar  to  Holme  Leigh. 

The  High  Street  had  houses  on  the  east  side  opposite  lo  the  grtU  house  (Holme 
Leigh),  but  these  were  pulled  down  about  bo  years  ago  (i.e.  1670  circa.)  by  Mr.  Price 
of  Westbury,  the  owner.—  IVillis  MSS.  vol.  98,  p.  35. 

,,.       1^.,.  .,     ,  Fenny  Sirat/ord  Cfiaritifs.        .-.   .,i[;  iin    ilil^^iri 

By  his  will  in  (793,  proved  i3  Febraary  1798,  WiHiaw  UtidWiWed, 
,(tf  iftltwpoit  iPagnell,  left  to  the  poor  of  Fenny  9tr!0fbrd>th«'iiflA,  of 
j^fwoi  WW  £ih(i^n  the  three  per  cents.  The  <Kvi(fend8jf+ rj'H.S&'t^r 
ja*pun\' are  CKpendad  in  bread' for  the  pow.  >i    1,  ■■(.[[u;^  ^j:-«  Ji 
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sod  in  1744,  Browne  Willis  ^ve  some  land  here  for  habitations  for 
thepoor.  In  17S6  thesetwo  bequests  produced  ;^3  a  year;  and  in  the 
last  Report  of  the  Charit}'  Commissioners  the  property  is  described  a> 
consisting  of  two  tenements  under  one  roof  with  a  blacksmith's  shop  in 
the  middle  (fonnerly  known  as  the  Ang;el  Inn),  and  the  site  of  a  house 
which  has  been  suffered  to  fall  down,  in  Crass  Street.  The  latter  por- 
tion of  the  charity  property  has  been  sold  for  £31 ;  and  the  former  hu 
been  conveyed  to  the  minister  and  church  wardens  as  a  site  for  the 
national  school. 

7%<f  Fenny  Slratfori  Popptrt. 
In  the  belfry  are  six  small  guns,  given  by  Browne  Willis,  which  are 
annually  fired  on  St.  Martin's  Day,  according  to  his  diredtions.    Each 
piece  requires  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  gunpowder.     They  were  former!/ 
discharged  repeatedly,  and  much  more  rejoicing  was  displayed  on  the 
occasion,  than  has  prevailed  of  late  years. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  and  occasional- 
ly some  of  the  gentry  and  clergy,  usually 
assemble  to  gether ;  and,  after  divine  ser- 
vice, and  a  sermon  in  the  chapel,  for  which 
the  officiating  curate  receives  one  guinea, 
as  settled  by  Mr.  Willis,  the  party  adjourn, 
and  partake  of  a  convivial  feast. 

These  specimens  of  antique  ordnance 

resemble  more  the  appearance  of  a  quart 

mug,  with  a  handle  out  of  proportion,  than 

anything  else. 

'      Some  years  ago  one  unfortunately  bunt, 

but  it  was  replaced  by  another  of  exadt 

dimensions.     During  the  afternoon  of  3 

February  1901,  the  day  set  apart  for  tbe 

funeral  services  throughout  the  kingdom 

for  the  late  queen  Vidloria,  they  were 

brought  into  service  and  used  as  minute 

guns,  to  the  number  of  eighty-one,  being  the  age  of  the  late  sovereign. 

Upon  this  occasion  they  fully  belied  their  name  as  "  poppers,"  for  the 

reports  were  distinfiUy  audable  at  Olney,  a  distance  of  about  twelve 

miles. 

To  fire  the  eighty-one  charges  it  required  twenty-one  and  a  half 
pounds  of  gunpowder,  which  had  been  subscribed  for  by  the  loyal 
townspeople.  The  modus  operandi  of  firing  the  "poppers,"  is  by 
holding  a  long  rod  of  iron,  and  placing  the  end  which  has  been  made 
red  hot  upon  the  rather  large  touch  hole,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the 
accompanying  illustration. 

The  Petty  Sessional  Division  of  Fenny  Stratford 
Comprises  the  parishes  of  Bletchley,  Bow  Brickhill,  Great  Brickhill, 
Little  Brickhill,  Fenny  Stratford,  Simpson,  Stoke  Hammond,  Walton, 
Water  Eaton,  Wavendon,  and  Woughton-on-the-Green. 
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Finny  Stratford  Riflt  Volunturs. 

Owing  to  the  Boer  war  bringing  into  increased  prominence  the  fadt 
that  there  was  no  local  rifle  corps,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the 
church  schools  early  in  1900,  under  the  presidency  of  Brigade  Surgeon 
Lt.-CoL  P,  B.  Giles,  v.d.,  j.p.  The  result  of  the  meeting  was  the  for- 
mation of  an  organization  committee  to  raise  funds,  etc.  Recruits  were 
forthcoming  in  sufficient  number,  and  by  August  seventy  men  from  this 
place  were  competent  to  attend  ShornclifFe  camp  for  fourteen  days' 
training  with  the  ist  Bucks  r.v.c.  Captain  John  Chad  wick,  late  3rd 
Hants  R.v.c,  was  re-gazetted  to  the  command  of  the  newly  raised 
company.  About  £1^^  was  raised  to  pay  for  equipment,  etc.,  towards 
which  Lt,-Col.  A.  Finlay,  j.p.,  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Oliver,  m.a.,  vicar  of 
Fenny  Stratford,  and  other  local  gentry  liberally  contributed. 

Bletchley  Park^  Fenny  Stratford. 

Bletchley  Park  is  the  country  residence  of  Herbert  Samuel  Leon, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  who  was  for  several  years  the  Liberal  representative  in  Par- 
liament for  North  Bucks.  The  mansion,  a  handsome  modem  structure 
of  red  brick,  is  approached  from  both  north  and  south  by  a  noble 
avenue  of  elm  trees.  The  surrounding  pleasure  grounds,  with  a  fine 
complement  of  glass-houses,  are  beautifully  kept,  and  afford  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  pleasure  to  the  general  public,  when  they  are  occa- 
sionally thrown  open  by  their  greatly  respedted  owner. 

The  Railway^  Fenny  Stratford, 

The  important  station  of  Bletchley,  upon  the  London  &  North- 
western railway,  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Fenny  Stratford.  The 
station  has  been  enlarged  to  meet  the  vast  strides,  and  to  cope  with 
the  present-day  rush  of  business.  The  management  here,  has  been 
skilfully  dire<5led  by  the  respe<5ted  station-master,  Mr.  Henry  Bishop 
Thomas,  for  the  past  seventeen  years.  A  fair  idea  of  the  magnitude 
attained  by  this  once  insignificant  station,  may  be  seen  by  the  number 
of  trains  (from  400  to  500)  which  pass  through  daily,  and  the  weekly 
pay  list,  which  contains  the  names  of  about  700  employes. 


Many  interesting  items  in  reference  to  Fenny  Stratford  will  be  found 
under  the  heading  of  the  Bletchle)  Parish  Registers,  commencing  on 
page  525. 
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^^f%  LETCHLEY  parish  contains  2,324  acres,  whereof  1,308  form 
^K  the  township  of  Bletchley,  and  1,016  the  hamlet  of  Water  Ea- 
rf^  ton.  The  population  of  the  township  in  1 85 1  was  443,  and  the 
hamlet  241  ;  in  1891  the  township  445,  and  the  hamlet  241 
souls.  The  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Fenny  Stratford  ;  on 
the  south,  by  Newton  Longville  and  Stoke  Hammond ;  on  the  West 
by  Shenley  Brook  End  and  Tattenhoe ;  and  on  the  east  by  Little 
Brickhill. 

The  village  is  about  ij  miles  west  by  south  from  Fenny  Stratford,  8 
miles  south  from  Newport  Pagneli,  and  7  south-east  from  Stony  Strat- 
ford. It  is  scattered  and  consists  chiefly  of  thatched  cottages  with 
several  good  modern  villa  residences,  and  it  is  in  two  sections  known 
as  the  •*  town  "  and  the  **  green,"  which  are  nearly  half  a  mile  apart. 

Bletchley  is  in  the  union  and  county  court  district  of  Newporc  Pag- 
neli, petty  sessional  division  of  Fenny  Stratford,  head  of  a  rural  dean- 
ery, archdeacon ty  of  Buckingham,  and  diocese  of  Oxford. 

Bletchley  comprised, "  East  and  West  Bletchley,  the  vills  of  Water  Ea- 
ton, and  the  west  side  of  Fenny  Stratford  wliich  lay  on  the  London 
road.  Blecheley  signifies  the  bleak  or  cold  place  or  meadow.  Eton, 
or  Eaton,  a  town  of  water  "  (Cole).  There  is  no  mention  of  Bletchley 
or  Fenny  Stratford  in  Domesday  book,  they  were  then  included  in 
Water  Eaton.  East  Bletchley,  or  the  **  Green,"  is  near  the  church  ; 
here  there  once  stood  a  cross,  also  two  hillocks,  or  butts  for  archery 
practice  which  were  levelled  in  171 1,  by  Browne  Willis.  Embedded  in 
them  were  found  several  of  the  iron  parts  or  heads  of  arrows. 

In  1712,  the  parish  was  assessed  to  the  land  tax  at  ;^368/i8/i^. 
There  were  200  families,  viz.  71  in  Bletchley  ;  73  in  Fenny  Stratford  ; 
46  in  Water  Eaton,  besides  two  houses  in  Bletchley  Leas  (West  Leas 
mentioned  in  the  parish  register  in  1594),  about  three  miles  from  the 
church,  and  five  houses  in  the  manor  grounds.  In  this  population  of 
about  900,  one  was  a  papist ;  one  family  and  three  single  persons, 
quakers ;  and  three  families  and  three  single  persons,  anabaptists.  In 
1600,  the  population  was  about  600;  in  1627,  about  720;  in  1650, 
about  900;  in  1680,  about  780. 

J^anofial  History  of  Bletchley  and  Water  Eaton, 

Water  Eaton,  although  in  modern  times  considered  as  a  hamlet  to 
Bletchley,  was  anciently  once  the  principal  manor ;  and  is  recorded 
among  the  lands  bestowed  by  the  Conqueror  on  Geoffrey,  bishop  of 
Constance  in  Normandy,  one  of  those  military  ecclesiastics  who  accom- 
panied hi^n  ip  his  invasion  of  England.     It  is  described  as  holden  by 
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the  bishop  himself,  and  taxed  as  ten  hides.  There  were  eighteen 
carucates,  of  which  four  were  in  the  demesne  ;  and  thirty-five  villeins 
with  six  bordars,  having  fourteen  carucates.  There  were  twelve  ser- 
vants, one  mill  of  20/-  rent ;  and  twelve  carucates  of  pasture.  Altogeth- 
er valued  at  £12  ;  when  the  bishop  first  held  it  £S ;  and  in  the  time  of 
king  Edward,  ;^io.  This  manor  was  holden  in  the  Saxon  times  by 
Eddeva  (Edith),  who  could  sell  it  to  whom  she  would. 

The  lands  of  the  bishop  of  Constance  reverted  to  the  crown  in  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus  ;  for  the  bishop,  having  retired  into  Normandy 
before  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  took  part  with  Robert  his  eldest  son 
in  the  dispute  respedling  the  succession  to  the  English  throne,  by  which 
he  lost  all  his  lands  in  the  power  of  Rufus. 

Water  Eaton  (including  Fenny  Stratford  and  Church  Bletchley)  was 
next  granted  out  by  the  crown,  probably  as  early  as  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  i.  The  grant  was  made  in  the  favour  of  a  family 
named  Cauz ;  and  Geoffrey  de  Cauz  held  these  lands,  by  the  serjeantry 
of  keeping  the  king's  hawks.  It  appears  from  subsequent  records,  that 
two  hides  of  land  in  Ludgershall  were  included  in  the  grant,  perhaps 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  some  of  hawks  near  the  royal  manor  of  Brill, 
and  the  forest  of  Bernwood. 

In  consequence  of  this  tenure,  no  mention  of  it  is  discovered  in  the 
certificates  of  knight*s-fees  returned  to  Henry  11.,  on  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  which  are  preserved  in  the  Liber  Niger ;  but  in  the  Red 
Book  of  the  Exchequer,  which  records  the  honorary  serjeanties  as  well 
as  the  military  services,  it  is  stated,  that  in  1 2 1  o,  Roger  de  Cauz  then 
held  Eton,  in  the  year  1 1 14.  This  family  continued  to  hold  these  lands 
till  the  reign  of  Heniy  iii.,  and  unquestionably  built  the  church  of 
Bletchley,  for  Roger  de  Cauz  presented  Walter  de  Cauz,  probably  his 
kinsman,  to  that  church  in  1220. 

Soon  after  this  time,  Water  Eaton,  Bletchley,  and  Fenny  Stratford 
ceased  to  belong  to  this  family ;  for  in  the  Testa  de  Nevil,  which  was 
compiled  in  the  first  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  iii.,  Eton  (which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  always  included  Fenny  Stratford)  was  holden  by  Sir  John 
de  Grey,  by  serjeanty,  as  also  Bletchley  by  the  fourth  part  of  a  knight's- 
fee  of  the  Honor  of  Winchester ;  from  which  circumstance,  it  appears 
that  Church  Bletchley  was  not  included  in  the  serjeanty,  but  was  holden 
by  military  service ;  and  this  entry  cannot  be  applied  to  West  Bletchley, 
which  is  uniformly  stated  in  all  the  inquisitions  relating  to  it,  to  have 
been  holden  of  the  Honor  of  Gififard,  &c. 

This  Is  the  earliest  mention  of  the  family  of  Grey  in  any  known  record 
as  connedled  with  Water  Eaton  ;  and  therefore,  if  the  heralds  be  corre(5l 
in  their  statement  that  the  family  of  Grey  flourished  here  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Rufus,  they  must  have  been  then  merely  the  feudatory  tenant  of 
the  family  of  Cauz  ;  a  circumstance,  however,  by  no  means  improbable, 
as  the  feudatory  tenant,  if  a  man  of  family,  frequently,  in  those  times, 
in  the  event  of  a  forfeiture  or  escheat,  obtained  those  lands  to  hold  in 
chief  of  the  crown,  which  he  had  before  possessed  as  the  mesne  lord 
only. 

Sir  John  de  Grey  bore  for  arms :  Barry  of  six  arg.  and  azt  in  chief. 
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three  torteaux,  with  a  label  of  three  points,  gu.  as  a  difference  from 
Grey  of  Codnor,  the  elder  branch  of  the  family. 

This  Sir  John  de  Grey  was  the  second  son  of  Henry  de  Grey,  lord  of 
Codnor,  and  sheriff  for  the  counties  of  Buckingham  and  Bedford,  in 
1238.  He  was  afterwards  constable  of  Gannoe  in  North  Wales,  and 
justice  of  Chester  ;  and  obtained  a  grant  of  land  in  Ross  Kewrnnyoe, 
Dyflfrencloyd,  Englefield  (Chester),  and  North  Wales  to  hold  as  a  fee- 
farm  rent. 

In  1250,  Sir  John  de  Grey  purchased  of  the  Lady  Joan  Peyvre,  widow 
of  Paulin  Peyvre,  the  marriage  of  her  son  for  500  marks,  and  married 
him  to  his  own  daughter  ;  and  he  himself,  the  same  year,  married  the 
Lady  Joan  for  his  second  wife. 

In  the  following  year  he  agreed  to  attend  the  king  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land  ;  was  soon  afterwards  governor  of  Northampton  castle  ; 
and  constituted  steward  ofallGascoigne,  when  the  king  was  at  Bordeaux, 
but  resigned  that  office  from  sickness:  and  in  1255,  on  account  of  his 
age  and  infirmities,  withdrew  himself  from  public  life.  In  the  war 
with  the  rebellious  barons,  he  remained  loyal  to  the  king,  and  wassherif 
of  Nottinghamshire  and  Derby.  He  died  in  1266,  leaving  Reginald 
his  son  and  heir,  and  a  daughter,  married  to  Robert  de  Tatshall,  then 
possessed  of  the  manors  of  Eaton,  Great  Brickhill,  Wavendon,  Weston, 
and  Snellson  in  Lavendon ;  and  Wrest,  Lee,  Brockborough,  andHenlow, 
in  the  county  of  Bedford.  The  vast  number  of  law-suits  in  which  he 
was  engaged  with  almost  all  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived,  are 
strong  evidences  of  a  turbulent  and  despotic  disposition.  He  appears  to 
have  resided  partly  in  Lavendon  parish,  and  partly  at  Water  Hall,  which 
stood  in  the  meadows  about  midway  between  Water  Eaton  and  Fenny 
Stratford  bridge.  In  what  manner  he  had  become  possessed  of  his 
several  estates  can  only  be  matter  of  conjudlure.  Eaton,  including 
Church  Bletchley  and  Fenny  Stratford,  he  had  probably  obtained  from 
the  crown,  on  their  escheating  from  the  family  of  Cauz.  Wavendon, 
Weston,  and  Snelleston,  had  been  the  lands  of  Paulin  Peyvre,  and  must 
therefore  have  been  acquired  by  the  marriage  of  his  widow.  It  would 
be  very  bold  to  hazard  any  opinion  as  to  how  he  acquired  Great  Brickhill. 

He  had  a  grant  in  1 269,  of  free- warren  in  all  his  demesne  lands  in  Bucks 
and  other  counties,  confirmatory  of  former  grants  ;  and  also  a  charter 
for  a  fair  at  Fenny  Stratford,  which  is  the  first  time  that  place  occurs  by 
name  in  any  record. 

Sir  John  de  Grey,  by  his  first  wife,  Emma,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
Geoffrey  de  Glanville,  left  Reginald,  his  eldest  son  and  heir  ;  who 
married  Matilda,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Fitzhugh,  of  Chester,  by 
Maud,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  de  Longchamp,  lord  of  Wilton- 
upon-Wye,  Herefordshire;  by  which  marriage  he  became  possessed  of 
that  castle,  and  was  summoned  to  Parliament,  as  Baron  Grey  de  Wilton, 
from  1294  till  '3071  when  he  died  possessed  of  Water  Eaton,  Fenny 
Stratford,  Bletchley,  Great  Brickhill,  and  Simpson  manors  ;  leaving 
John  his  son  and  heir,  then  40  years  of  age.  This  Reginald  was,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  sherriff  of  Nottingham  and  Derby,  and  governor 
of  Notting^ham  castle  ;  and  soon  after,  had  all  the  government  of  the 
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castle  of  Northampton.  In  1 280,  he  was  justice  of  Chester,  and  part  of 
the  Honour  of  Monmouth  was  given  him  by  the  king;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  farther  remuneration  for  his  eminent  services,  he  had  conferred 
upon  him,  the  castle  of  Ruthynand  Cantred  of  Dyffryncloyd. 

John  de  Grey  had  been  very  adlive  in  the  king's  service  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  father,  and  attended  him  in  the  Wars  of  Scotland  in 
the  7th  and  8ih  years  of  his  reign  ;  and  in  the  loth,  he  was  made  justice 
of  North  WaK'S,  and  governor  of  the  castle  of  Carnarvon.  In  1323,  he 
died  possessed  of  ihe  manors  of  Eaton,  Fenny  Stratford,  and  Bletchley  ; 
and  also  of  Great  Brickhill,  Simpson,  Walton,  Woolstone,  Stoke- 
Hammond,  and  Simpson,  in  this  county;  besides  the  castles  of  Wilton 
and  Ruthyn,  and  other  manors. 

In  Blout's  Tenures,  a  book  of  good  authority,  cited  by  Lyons,  it  is 
stated,  that  the  manor  of  Water  Eaton  was  held  by  the  service  of  keep- 
ing a  falcon  for  flight,  for  the  king's  use ;  and  for  the  charges  of  keeping 
it,  the  lord  was  entitled,  on  the  day  that  he  carried  it  to  court,  to  a  horse 
with  its  equipage;  the  king's  table,  with  the  tressels  and  table  cloth  ;  all 
the  vf^ssels  with  which  the  king  was  served  on  that  day  ;  and  a  cask  of 
wine  as  soon  as  the  king  had  tasted  it.  The  manor  of  Water  Hall  was 
held  by  the  service  of  finding  a  man  on  a  horse  without  a  saddle,  a  bow 
without  a  string,  and  an  arrow  without  a  head.  It  appears  to  have  been 
about  this  period  that  the  manors  of  Water  Eaton,  Bletchley  Water  Hall, 
&c.,  becaiTie  united  in  a  single  possessor,  and  so  remained  until  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  i. 

In  1568,  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  patent,  reciting  that  divers  tenements 
in  9imp>on,  Bletchley,  Bow  Brickhill,  and  Cotmanfield,  Bucks,  were  in 
great  ruin  and  decay,  and  that  Arthur,  lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  in  consider- 
ation of  a  lease,  would  repair  the  same,  demised  to  the  said  lord  Grey, 
for  a  fine  oi  £\^li']l^  paid  at  the  Exchequer,  all  such  messages  and 
tenements,  cum  pert,  in  the  several  tenures  of  Henry  Readc,  Sewell 
Willyatt,  Agnes  Scarlet,  widow,  Thomas  Phillipps,  Richard  Bryan,  Wil- 
liam Bonfield,  and  William  Sutton,  mtheparishes  of  Simpson,  Bletchley, 
Bow  Brickhill,  and  Cotmanfield  ;  also  a  message,  house,  and  tenement, 
called  brotherhood-house,  parcel  of  the  brotherhood  or  guild  of  SS.  Mar  • 
garetand  Catherine,  in  Stony  Stratford,  and  all  other  hereditaments  to  the 
said  brotherhood  in  Bow  Brickhill ;  an  annual  rent  of  five  shillings,  out  of 
a  close  in  Water  Eaton,  in  the  occupation  of  Thomas  Grace,  to  the  same 
guild  belonging,  excepting  trees,  mines,  and  quarries,  to  the  said  lord 
Grey,  from  Lady  Day,  for  twenty -one  years,  SLt£s/5/9i  P^r  annum,  and 
to  pay  also  to  Sir  John  Gresham.  knight,  and  his  heirs,  three  shil- 
lings and  a  penny  out  of  the  lands  and  tenement  in  the  occupation  of 
Henry  Reade  ;  and  two  shillings  and  seven  pence  out  of  the  premises 
in  the  occupation  of  Sewell  Willyatt  ;  and  six  shillings  one  penny  three 
farthings,  out  of  the  lands  in  the  occupation  of  Agnes  Scarlet,  Thomas 
Phillipps,  and  Richard  Bryan :  and  the  tenement  called  the  Brotherhood; 
to  the  said  Arthur,  lord  Grey,  and  his  heirs. 

In  1 61 5,  the  king  inter  alia,  demised  to  the  Lady  Jane  Sibille  Grey, 
the  manors  of  Eaton,  Bletchley,  and  Fenny  Stratford  ;  also  messuages, 
lands^  &c.,  and  the  advowson  of  the  parish  church  ;  with  one  messuage, 
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two  cottages,  lands,  and  tenements,  in  Brickhill  Parva,  &c.,  parcel  of  the 
possessions  of  Thomas,  late  lord  Grey,  attained,  "si  tam  dici  innupta," 
for  thirty-one  years  at  ;^5oo  per  annum  ;  and  after  the  decease  of  the 
said  Lady  Jane  Sibille  Grey,  in  1616,  the  king  granted  all  the  forfeited 
estates  of  the  Greys,  to  his  new  favourite,  George  Villiers  ;  after  which. 
Water  Eaton  manor  descended  with  Bletchley  and  Fenny  Stratford. 

Browne  Willis  was  succeeded  in  his  estate  by  his  grandson  Thomas, 
son  of  Thomas  Willis,  by  his  first  wife  Ann,  daughter  of  John  Hulme 
of  Davy  Hulme,  Lancashire.  Thomas  Willis  died,  22  July  1762,  aged 
24,  at  Bristol  Wells,  where  he  had  removed  from  Stoneham,  Hants, 
about  a  month  before,  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters,  being  in  a  deep 
consumption,  caused  by  the  too  free  use  of  liquors.  He  lef^  a  natural 
child  by  a  maid-servant  of  his  grandfather's,  then  living  at  Whaddon, 
her  name  was  Ann  Stokes  of  Newton  Longville.  As  he  died  single,  he 
left  his  half-brother  John,  then  at  Eton  school,  his  heir  to  his  estates 
in  Lancashire,  which  came  by  his  own  and  sister's  mother,  and  at 
Bletchley,  which  came  to  him  by  descent  from  his  father,  and  charged 
it  with  a  large  debt  to  pay  his  sister  An ne  an  additional  sum  of  ;^  15, 000 
over  what  had  been  left  her  by  their  father,  which  was  ;^5,ooo.  If  he 
had  not  cut  off  the  entail  of  the  Bletchley  estate  of  about  j£  1,000  per 
annum,  the  year  before  he  died,  it  would  have  gone  to  his  first  cousin 
Thomas  Willis,  son  to  his  father's  brother  Henry,  who  pradlised  physic 
and  who  left  a  widow  and  this  son  utterly  unprovided  for.  Anne 
(Willis),  who  died  childless  two  years  after  her  brother,  was  the  wife  of 
Captain  Smith  of  Gloucestershire,  to  whom  she  left  all  her  fortune  of 
;^2o,ooo  (Cole). 

Ecclisuutical  History  ofBUtchUy. 

In  1704,  Browne  Willis,  ll.d.  lord  of  the  manor  and  patron  of  the 
charch,  obtained  a  faculty  for  enlarging  the  church,  and  making  a  burial 
place  in  the  north  aisle  for  himself  and  family. 

In  17 12,  the  living  was  worth  ;^2oo  a  year  with  three  acres  of  glebe 
land,  and  a  house.  Mr.  Disney's  father  bought  the  living  for  ^^300 
for  his  son,  before  the  estate  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Willis.  In  the 
King's  books  it  was  anciently  valued  at  £ig/i^/ii, 

A  terrier  made  in  1724,  describing  the  emoluments  of  the  re<flory,  the 
parsonage  appears  to  have  been  a  spacious  residence  ;  with  some  ex- 
ceptions the  greater  part  of  the  parish  paid  tithe  in  kind,  viz.,  tenth 
sheaf,  etc.  For  milk,  two  pence  was  paid  for  a  milch  cow.  Eggs 
were  paid  for  the  Wednesday  before  Easter,  at  the  rate  of  two  eggs  for 
a  hen  and  three  for  a  cock.  Honey  and  calves  paid  at  the  rate  of  the 
tenth  penny  they  were  sold  for,  etc.  Neither  flax  nor  hemp  was 
grown,  and  the  keeping  of  geese  was  prohibited.  The  redtor,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  finds  one  bull  and  one  boar,  and  if  willing  to  keep  two 
bulls  on  Blechley  Leys,  he  is  allowed  four  cow-commons  there.  An- 
other terrier,  dated  1822,  gives  in  detail  the  lands  allotted  in  lieu  of 
tithes,  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Bletchley  enclosure  in  181 5. 

The  present  redlory  house  is  a  commodious  residence,  eredled  in 
1834,  and  pleasantly  situated,  near  the  church,  in  its  own  grounds.  The 
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living  is  now  valued  at  £6}o  per  annum,  and  is  in  the  gift  of  J.  Bennitt, 
Esq. 

Rectors  of  Blttchley, 

Reginald  occurs  in  1 196. 

Geraldus  occurs  in  12 13. 

Waltbrus,  presented  in  1220,  by  Roger  de  Cawz,  knight.    His  successor  was 

Will,  de  B&ickhulle,  sub-diaconus,  presented  9  October  1227,  bj  lord  Reginald 
de  Grey. 

John  de  Stoke,  presented  3  June  13 18,  by  John  de  Grey,  knight. 

Almaricus  de  Shirland,  instituted  June  1349,  on  the  presentation  of  Roger  de 
Grey,  Dni  de  AV  ilton  sup>er  Vagam.  He  exchanged  it  for  Wymondham,  Norfolk, 
with 

Nicholas  de  Hulme  who  was  presented  q  July  1350 ;  but  he  soon  quitted  it,  to 

John  Caldbcote  ;  who  exchanged  for  Bokesworth,  Cambridgeshire,  with 

William  Lambert,  ii  October  135 1.  He  died  1360,  prebendary  of  the  12th  stall  in 
St.  Stephen's  college,  in  Westminster  ;  and  exchanged  for  Lambeth  rectory, 
with 

Thomas  de  Eltbsle,  Junr.,  7  December  1358.  He  was,  1352,  made  first  master 
of  St.  Benet's  college,  Cambridge,  and  died  1376 ;  being  succeeded  by 

Robert  de  Shetley,  instituted  9  August  1362,  on  the  presentation  of  Reginald  de 
Grey,  lord  de  Wilton.     He  died  and 

William  Heulett  was  instituted  16  April  1364;  on  the  presentation  of  Reginald  de 
Grrey  de  Wilton.  He  was,  1386,  prebendary  of  Empingham,  in  Lincoln  cathe- 
dral ;  and  afterwards,  1388,  of  Langford  manor. 

William  STYVECLE,orSTEWKLEY,LL.B.  prebendary  of  Wenlake's  bam,  in  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  Londoo,  was  presented  by  the  king,  2  November  1396.  He  was  also 
rector  of  Glatton,  Hunts,  and  canon  of  St  David's.  He  was  bom  at  Stnkeley, 
Hunts. 

Thomas  Lets,  presented  24  Tune  1407,  by  the  king. 

John  Bernard,  died  rector  here  14 19.  He  was  prebendary  of  South  Scarle,  in  Lin- 
coln ca^edral,  which  he  exchanged  in  1408,  for  a  prebend  of  Langchester,  with 
the  above  Thomas  Leys. 

William  Eton,  instituted  31  January  1419,  on  the  presentation  of  Richard,  lord  de 
WUton. 

Roger  Eton,  occurs  rector  1442.    He  died,  and 

David  Hopton  was  presented  by  Edward  iv.,  on  the  grant  of  Reginald  de  Grey,  lord 
of  Wilton,  and  instituted  5  November  1477.  He  s-ucceeded,  18  September  1480, 
to  the  prebend  of  Colwall,  alias  Barton,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Hereford,  on 
the  promotion  of  Edmund  Audley  to  the  bishoprick  of  Rochester,  having  been 
previously  prebendaiy  of  Nonnington. 

Richard  May,  ll.b.,  was  presented  16  May  1485,  by  Sir  Reginald  de  Grey,  knight. 
He  died  in  1526. 

William  Webster,  ll.b.,  was  instituted  18  February  1526,  on  a  grant  from  Edmund, 
lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  on  the  presentation  of  Agnes  Poulteney.  He  died  about 
June  1545  and  appointed  to  be  buried  in  Bletchley  chancel. 

Robert  Chetyll,  b.a.,  (called  Sir  Robert  Chadesle),  was  instituted  9  July  1545,  on 
the  presentation  of  WilHam,  lord  Grey.     He  occurs  rector  in  1548. 

John  Garnet  was  instituted  10  July  1549. 

William  Priestwick,  b.a.,  presented  18  January  1558.  He  occurs  rector  1559; 
and  was  also  rector  of  Gothurst. 

John  Higgins  was  instituted  20  August  1561. 

Thomas  Sparke,  b.d.,  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  was  instituted  2  September 
1578,  on  the  presentation  of  Arthur,  lord  Grey.  He  was  collated  to  the  archdea- 
conry of  Stowe,  in  the  church  of  Lincoln,  6  March  1575,  but  quitted  it  after  he 
was  made  rector  of  Bletchley,  where  he  died  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the 
church,  17  Odlober  17 16. 

WilflrlAM  Sparkk,  M.A.,  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  his  son,  presented  16 16, 
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and  who  was  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham.    He  was  forced  to  quit  it, 
being  involved  in  debt ;  and  died  rector  of  Chenies,  where  he  was  buried  22  Octo- 
ber 1 641*    He  was  succeeded  by 
Edwakd  Taylkr  m.a.»  of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  instituted  22  May  1641 -2, 
on  the  presentation  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  who  was  complimented  by  the  duke  of 
Buckingham's  family  with  this  turn.     He  was  buried  here  24  June   1693  ;  and 
succeeded  by 
Matthew  DiSNXY,  M. A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  instituted  19  July  1693,  on  the 
presentation  of  Edward  Bate,  in  trust  for  this  turn,  by  Thomas  Willis,  the  pa- 
tron.    He  died  22  January  17 15,  and  was  buried  in   the  chancel  here,  bemg 
succeeded  by 
Edwaed  Wells,  s.t.p.,  instituted  28  March  17 16,  on  the  presentation  of  Browne 
Willis.  He  died  11  July  1727,  and  was  buried  at  Cotesbach;  lieing  succeeded  by 
Maetin  Benson  who  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Benson,  prebendary  of  Herefora»- 
was  bom  at  Cradlev,  Hereford,  on  23  April  1689,  and  baptised  on  the  25th. 
His  mother  was  Catherine,  daughter  of  Benjamm  Martin,  of  Oxford,  and  he  was 
grandson  of  George  Benson,  dean  of  Hereford,  by  Catherine,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Fell,  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.     Dr.  Browne  Willis's  grandmother  was 
Mary,  another  daughter  of  dean  Fell's,  this  relationship  increased,  no  doubt,  the 
partiality  shown  by  Dr.  Willis  for  his  illustrious  relative.     Dr.  Benson  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Charterhouse  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.     He  was  ordained  priest, 
13  March  17 15,  and  made  Prebendary  of  Salisbury  in  1720;  archdeacon  of  Berks 
in  1 721 ;  prebendary  of  Durham  in  1723  ;  chaplain  to  the  king  in   1727  ;  re6lor 
of  Bletchley,  9  January  1727  ;  created  d.d.  Cantab.  1731 ;  and  consecrated  bishop 
of  Gloucester,  19  January  1734.    After  taking  orders  he  travelled  with  Lord 
Pomiret.    He  married  the  sister  of  Thomas  Seeker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Dr.  Benson  was  held  in  high  esteem,  he  was  a  man  of  deep  ana  unaflfedled  piety 
and  great  generosity.    He  revived  the  office  of  "  rural  dean,*'  and  spent  much 
money  in  repairing  Gloucester  choir  and  episcopal  palace.    Exhausted,  as  was 
thought,  by  attending  bishop  Butler  in  his  last  illness,  he  died  30  August  1752, 
universally  lamented,  and  was  buried  in  his  cathedral.     Berkeley  called  him 
"Titus,  tne  delight  of  mankind."    He  ordained  George  Whitfield  and  after- 
wards expressed  sorrow  for  having  done  so. 
John  Willis  b.a.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  collated  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  on 
a  lapse,  30  December  173c  ;  inducted  24  December  ;  he  died  24  July  1741,  and 
was  buried  at  Flixton,  in  Lincolnshire. 
William  Wellbourn,  instituted  15  March  1741.    He  soon  resigned;  and  died 

rector  of  Wendleburg,  Oxford,  1 764. 
Elliot  Willis,  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  inducted  28  September  1744;  died   14 

July  1752,  aged  33,  and  was  buried  at  Bletchley. 
WiLUAM  Cole,  U.A.,  presented  by  Browne  Willis,  17  January  1753.    He  resigned 
in  1768.    An  animated  description  of  Cole's  personal  appearance,  by  Sir  John 
Cullum,  represents  him  as  not  less  whimsical  in  his  dress  tnan  his  friend  Browne 
Willis.    His  description  of  Willis  in  Bowyer's  life,  falls  short  of  his  own  :  "  the 
only  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  he  had  as  many  envelopes  as  an  onion. 
It  was  a  very  warm  autumnal  day,  when  he  and  three  more  came  m  a  coach-and- 
four  from  Cambridge  to  dine  at  Harrow  parsonage.     As  soon  as  he  was  unpacked, 
he  threw  off  a  rug-surtout,  and  entered  the  parlour  invested  with  waistcoat,  coat, 
greatcoat.  Master  of  Art's  gown,  and  Hussar  cloak,  the  inferior  parts  defended 
with  b^ots,  stockings,  galoches  ;  but,  with  all  his  incumbrances,  he  was  in  perfect 
good  humour,  and  very  cheerful  company."    He  was  educated  at  Clare  Hall  and 
then  Fellow  Commoner  of  King's  college,  Cambridge.  He  was  a  very  industrious 
colledlor  of  papers  and  notes ;  and  his  carefully  written  manuscripts,  in  sixty 
volumes,  were  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  British  Museum.     Coles  MS.S.  No. 
5,821,  contains  descriptions  and  history  of  Bletchley  and  Fenny  Stratford,  and 
the  neighbourhood,  in  addition  much  more  information  can  be  found  scattered 
about  other  volumes.    Cole  wrote  many  descriptions  of  his  neighbours  which 
were  not  all  complimentary.    These  bits  of  byegone  scandal  and  personal  ani- 
mosity or  scorn  form  amusing  interludes  in  his  more  serious  writings.    He  wrote 
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a  lengthy  and  interesting  account  of  the  manoeuvres  which  preceded  his  presenta- 
tion to  the  recSlory  of  Bletchley.  Dr.  Browne  Willis,  who  liked  to  be  courted 
and  flattered,  wanted  tCole  to  ask  him  for  Bletchley ;  and  Cole  on  the  other 
hand  was  determined  that  the  patron  should  come  to  him,  as  he  knew  that 
Browne  Willis  much  desired  to  have  him  (Cole)  at  Bletchley  because  of  his  kind- 
red tastes  and  pursuits.     Cole  died  in  1782. 

Thomas  Willis,  m.a.,  grandson  of  Browne  Willis,  presented  by  Richard  and  Wil- 
liam Lowndes  (Mr.  Willis's  trustees),  and  indudted  2  May  1768.     At  his  death 

Edward  Orlsbar  Smith,  m.a.,  was  presented  by  John  Fleming,  of  Stoneham  Park 
in  the  county  of  Southampton  (brother  and  devisee  of  Thomas  Willis),  and  inducted 
2  July  1790.  He  was  also  rector  of  Bradenham  (which  he  vacated  for  this  living) 
and  Hulcot,  with  Salford,  Beds,  in  his  own  patronage.  He  died  19  April  1819, 
aged  72  years,  and  was  buried  at  Hulcot.     At  his  death,  he  was  succeeded  by 

Richard  Midgley,  m.a.  (Perpetual  curate  of  Fenny  Stratford),  on  the  same  patron- 
age, and  inducted  27  October  18 19.  He  died  at  Lymington  in  November  1832. 
his  successor  being 

Thomas  Delves  Broughton,  m.a.,  also  presented  by  John  Fleming,  of  Stoneham 
Park.     He  died  10  August  1859,  aged  58,  and  was  buried  at  Bletchley. 

William  Bbnnitt,  m.a.,  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  was  presented  in  1801. 

S/.  Marys  Church,  Bletchley. 

The  parish  church  of  Bletchley  is  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  and  is  situated  on  rising  ground  to  the  north  of  the  village,  in 
the  middle  of  a  fair  sized  churchyard.  The  oldest  tombstones  are 
south  of  the  church  ;  the  more  recent  and  later  interments  being  on 
the  north  side.  There  are  several  headstones  recording  violent  and 
accidental  deaths.     The  yard  is  nearly  full  and  requires  extension 

The  entrance  to  the  church  is  on  the  south  side,  through  an  avenue 
of  six  fine  and  ancient  yew  trees  which  form  an  approach  of  uncommon 
and  impressive  beauty. 

The  church  consists  of  a  chancel  with  north  chapel,  cleiestoried 
nave  with  aisles,  south  porch;  and  west  tower. 

The  chancel  east  window  is  of  five  lights  with  decorated  tracery 
filled  with  stained  glass  illustrating  the  Nativity.  In  the  south  wall  is 
the  priest's  door,  two  windows  with  decorated  tracery ;  and  the  un- 
common feature  of  four  sedilia,  parted  from  each  other  by  small  stone 
shafts  with  Early  English  capitals.  The  reredos  is  of  stone,  and  mod- 
em, and  unworthy  of  mention  but  for  the  fa<Sl  of  its  obtrusive  unsuit- 
ability.  The  altar  is  of  modern  oak.  The  brass  alms  dish  has  the 
date  1711,  and  is  inscribed  **  The  gift  of  Mrs.  K.  Willis."  The  ceiling 
of  the  chancel  is  in  twelve  compartments,  each  containing  a  full  length 
painting  of  an  apostle,  ovei  the  east  end  is  painted  the  Holy  Name  in 
Hebrew,  encircled  with  a  glory  and  cherubim.  The  choir  seats  are  of 
oak,  and  are  returned  against  the  low  oak  chancel  screen.  1  he  north 
side  of  the  chancel  is  formed  by  a  doorway  close  to  the  east  wall,  then 
a  short  length  of  wall  containing  a  niche,  probably  for  a  piscina,  then 
a  14th  century  arcade  of  two  bays,  the  pillar  capital  has  the  ball-flower 
ornament,  and  the  demi-capital  against  the  eastern  respond  has  the 
dog-tooth  ornament.  The  nave  is  of  four  bays,  the  arcades  are  not 
equal  in  division  into  arches,  and  the  south  arcade  is  also  lower  than 
the  north,  and  the  spandrils  are  pierced  with  quatrefoil  openings  into 
the  south  aisl^.     All  the  pillars  are    14th   century,  odta^onal  with 
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moulded  capitals,  the  arches  being  recessed  with  chamfered  edges. 
Clerestory  windows  are  quite  plain.  There  is  a  north  door,  and  the 
east  window  of  the  south  aisle  has  flamboyant  tracery  and  is  filled 
with  inferior  stained  glass.  All  the  other  windows  are  square-headed, 
and  probably  1 5th  century.  The  south  doorway  is  the  oldest  part  of 
the  church;  the  arch  is  pointed  and  ornamented  with  the  "beak-head" 
as  low  as  the  imposts,  the  jambs  are  moulded ;  and  dates  from  the  1 2th 
century.  The  south  porch  is  of  stone,  with  seats  and  side  windows, 
and  is  large  and  embattled. 

The  chapel,  north  of  the  chancel,  is  continuous  with  the  north  aisle, 
in  the  wall  is  an  arched  recess  containing  a  coffin  stone  with  a  raised 
floriated  cross.  There  is  also  a  piscina  and  an  ambry.  The  windows 
are  square-headed,  of  three  lights  trefoiled  in  the  head,  excepting  the 
east  window,  which  has  decorated  tracery.  The  chapel  contains  the 
organ  and  is  used  as  a  vestry.  The  font  is  a  plain  stone  basin  on  a 
cylindrical  shaft.  The  west  tower  is  embattled  with  diagonal  buttresses 
and  a  south-west  stair  turret  rising  above  the  battlements,  the  west 
window  is  of  four  lights,  sub-arcuated,  with  perpendicular  tracery ;  and 
contains  a  clock  and  eight  bells. 

In  1629,  there  were  only  four  bells,  and  they  were  then  taken  down 

and  re-cast  into  five.     After  Browne  Willis  had  finished  his  thorough 

reparation  of  the  church  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  bells  in  1712,  in 

which  year,  on  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day  (24  June)  the  five  old  bells 

'*  being  very  untunable  "  were  taken  down  and  with  i8cwt.  of  additional 

metal  were  delivered  to  Abraham  Rudhall,  of  Gloucester,  on  2  July,  in 

order  to  be  re-cast  into  six,  at  which  time  the  weight  of  the  said  five 

bells  was : 

Cwt.  qn.  fts. 

First,  or  treble  . .  « •      5        ^  ^i 

Second         . ,  , .  . .      b        2  8 

Third            ..  ,.  ,.810 

Fourth         ..  ..  ..10        I  I 

Fifth,  or  tenor  . .  . .     12        i  2 


Total  weight ....  43        o        7 
The  charge  for  recasting  and  adding  two  trebles  was  : 

i8cwt.  of  additional  metal  cost  with  the  carriage  of  it  from  Arlesey,  co. 

Bedf.  £t$  16    o 

Carriage  of  five  old  bells  and  new  metal  to  Gloucester,  and  bringing  them 

back  when  cast  into  six.  ;^22  15    o 

Paid  to  John  and  Richard  William,  of  King's  Sutton,  co.  Northton,  for 
taking  down  the  old  five  and  making  frames  for  eight  bells  and  hang- 
ing same.  ;^35    7     6 
Paid  to  Will  Grace,  smith  of  Bletchley,  for  ironwork,  etc.,  about  the  bells.  £9  i^    o 
Paid  for  timber,  bought  at  Beachampton,  for  the  frames  and  carriage 

thereof,  and  for  screws  bought  at  London,  brasses,  etc.,  at  least  £2^    o    o 

Paid  Rudhall  for  about  locwt.  of  metal  to  make  the  trebles  £6^  10    o 

Paid  Rudhall  for  casting  the  bells.  £^l  15     o 

Paid  for  the  carriage  of  the  two  trebles  fh>m  Gloucester,  and  of  a  new  tenor 

and  y"  tenor  y*  was  first  cast  to  be  charged  £^S  ^o    o 

Total,  ^292    6    ^ 
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N.B.— To  the  ezpence  of  the  bells  the  Parish  raised  and  paid  £^o,  but  ;f  20  thereof 
being  assessed  upon  the  benefadlor's  tenants  he  was  forc'd  to  make  severall  abate- 
ments to  them,  and  great  part  also  being  spent  by  the  chuichwardens  in  jun<^uetting 
and  great  allowances  being  made  by  them  to  the  parish  Clerk  for  oyl  and  findmg  bell 
ropes,  etc.,  scarce  half  thereof  was  regularly  applied  to  the  uses  mentioned  above. 

Paid  to  Haines  of  Allesbury's  executrix  for  making  chimes  to  go  on  the 

eight  said  bells  to  the  113  Psalm  tune,  etc.  ;f  10  10    o 

Paid  to  Edw.  Forfeit,  of  Stony  Stratford,  for  painting  over  anew  the  figures 

of  Time  and  Death,  etc.  £S    S    ^ 

Paid  to  John  Ellis  and  Richard  Smith,  mason,  for  work  about  the  steeple, 

etc.  £(i  14 

Grave  to  Kitchener,  of  Olney,  for  tuning  the  bells.  ;^2    o    o 

The  tenor  bell  was  subsequently  re-cast  at  about  twenty  pound  ex- 
pence  to  Browne  Willis. 

When  finished  in  17 13,  the  peal  was  as  follows  : 


Cwt. 

qrs. 

tbi 

First,  or  treble 

,       c 

0 

12 

Second 

.      5 

0 

17 

Third           

.      5 

3 

17 

Fourth 

6 

3 

18 

Fifth            

.       7 

3 

20 

Sixth 

8 

3 

26 

Seventh 

II 

0 

26 

Eighth,  or  tenor 

.     17 

0 

12 

Total  weight.... 61        3       18 

The  bells  are  inscribed  as  follows : 

First:  GOD  PRESERVE  THE  CHVRCH.        A  R    1717. 

Second:  NOW  PEACE  &  GOOD  NEIGHBOVRHOOD.    A:R  17 13. 

Third:  QUOD  SIT  SACRA  DIES  PRIMO  DENUNTIO  MANE  A:R  1712 

Fourth  :  AD  TEMPLUM  PER  ME  POPULUS  PROPERARE  MONETUR 
1712. 

Fifth:  PULSA  VOCO   PLEBEM   TRACTARE   NEGOTIA  VILLffi    1712. 
A:R. 

Sixth :  ROBERT  STAINBANK,  FOUNDER,  LONDON,  1867. 

Seventh  :  R  :  TAYLOR  &  SONS  :  OXFORD.     MDCCCXXVII. 

Eighth:  BY  MESSRS.  GILLET  AND  JOHNSON,  1893. 

In  1893,  the  bells  were  re-hun^  and  repaired  by  Messrs.  Gillett  & 
Johnson,  of  Croydon,  at  a  cost  of  ;^  125.  The  bells  were  taken  out, 
quarter  turned,  and  the  clappers  re- welded,  and  the  frame  repaired  and 
strengthened.  The  tenor  was  re-cast  at  a  cost  of  £^0,  and  now  weighs 
i6cwt.  iqr.  4lbs.,  with  a  mouth  measurement  of  44^  inches. 

Externally  the  church  is  embattled  throughout;  it  is  rubble  built  with 
Ashlar  quoins  and  dressings.  At  the  east  end  of  the  church  there  is  a 
chalice  carved  on  one  of  the  battlements.  The  buttresses  have  one 
set  off  and  do  not  reach  to  the  parapet.  Internally,  it  has  about  450 
sittings  on  oak  benches,  placed  there  in  1868,  when  the  church  was 
restored.  The  rest  of  the  furniture  is  good,  the  stone  pulpit,  with 
figures,  is  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  Williani  Bennitt,  M.A.,  redlor,  and  th^ 
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brass  leAern  has  been  recently  given  by  the  Rev.  A  Webber  and  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Holdom,  in  memory  of  their  late  father. 

There  are  several  monuments ;  the  chiefest  being  the  altar  tomb 
with  a  recumbent  effigy,  in  white  marble,  of  Richard,  lord  Grey  of 
Wilton.  This  tomb  is  placed  in  the  arcade  between  the  chancel  and 
the  north  chapel.  It  is  decorated  with  six  shields  of  arms  in  quatre- 
foils  :  Barry  of  six  arg.  and  az.  in  chief  three  torteaux,  a  label  of  five 
points  gu.  The  inscription  is  :  "  In  hac  eccl.  jacet  sepult  Richard 
Dom.  Grey.  Baro.  Grey  de  Wilton  qui  obiit  apud  Water  Hall.  1442." 
The  effigy  is  in  plate  armour  with  the  head  resting  on  the  helmet,  and 
the  feet  on  a  Hon,  the  sword  and  gauntlets  are  at  the  side.  The  ef^gy 
was  recut  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Willis  by  Weston,  the  statuary,  who 
was  paid  three  pounds. 

In  the  sanctuary  are  two  black  marble  stones  with  long  inscriptions 
and  coats  of  arms,  placed  over  the  bodies  of  Thos.  Willis,  Esq.,  and 
his  wife  Alice,  parents  of  Dr.  B.  Willis.     These  stones  cost  ;^22. 

In  the  north  chapel,  which  was  the  burial  place  of  the  Willis  family, 
is  an  altar  tomb  with  tindtured  shields  of  arms  to  Mrs.  Browne  Willis. 
The  epitaph  states  that  both  she  and  her  husband  "  were  descended 
from  the  antieiU  Lords  of  this  and  the  adjoining  parish  of  Whaddon, 
where  departing  this  life  at  Whaddon  Hall,  0<Slober  id  Anno  1724,  set 
38."     There  are  memorials  also  to  other  members  of  the  family. 

In  the  north  chapel  is  a  marble  shield :  Arg.  two  cotises  sable  in 
sinister  chief  a  martlet  of  the  last  impaling  arg.  on  a  chevron  between 
three  pellets  sable  as  many  crescents  of  the  field.  This  shield  is  all 
that  remains  of  a  peculiar  monument  that  formerly  existed  in  the 
chancel,  erected  to  Mis.  Faith  Taylor  by  her  husband  Edward  Taylor, 
M.A.,  rector.  **  Mrs  Taylor  was  the  daughter  of  William  Walker, 
ministerof  Chisweeke,  co.  Midd.  and  grandchild  of  the  Rev.  Rob.  Key, 
minister  of  Ware,  co.  Herts.     She  died  22  July  1657,  age  47."  (Cole). 

There  are  shaped  depressions  in  the  stones  of  the  chancel  floor  from 
which  brasses  have  been  removed.  The  only  brass  left  in  the  church  is 
that  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Sparke,  rector.  This  singular  memorial  is  1 3  inches  by  1 5  inches.  It 
is  finely  engraved  and  defies  the  most  expert  attempts  at  rubbing. 
From  the  style  of  the  work  its  execution  is  attributed  to  Dr.  Haydock, 
who  engraved  a  similar,  but  larger,  memorial  to  Erasmus  Wilson,  in 
Tingewick  church.  The  one  under  notice  shows  in  the  upper  part  a 
small  urn  engraved  **  Non  extindla  sepuita  licet  Scintilla  familla  est," 
into  this  a  skeleton  is  shovelling  with  a  spade  engraved  "  Mors  tegit." 
Verbal  puns,  clouds,  trumpets,  etc.,  fill  in  the  spare  space ;  in  the  middle 
of  the  lower  half  is  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Sparke,  with  Latin  verses  and  his 
family  dispersed  around ;  also  two  small  shields,  one  being  inscribed 
*'  Scutu'  fidei,"  and  the  other  "Arma  nostra  sunt  spiritualia,"  which 
apparently  indicate  the  deceased's  indifference  to  the  worldly  vanity  of 
armorial  bearings,  probably  because  he  was  not  entitled  to  them.  He 
died  ibi6.  There  is  also  a  tablet  to  Dr.  Sparke's  wife.  Rose,  daughter 
of  Andrew  Inckforby  of  Ipswich,  she  died  7  August  161 5,  aged  68, 
^ter  forty  years  of  married  life,  during  which  she  had  ten  children,  five 
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of  whom  survived  her. 

There  is  also  on  the  east  wall  of  the  north  chapel  a  small  group  of 
carved  figures,  consisting  of  a  man  with  eight  children,  all  kneeling. 
This  group  was  brought  from  the  old  church  at  Deptford  by  Browne 
Willis,  who  said  he  was  induced  to  do  so  because  he  also  had  eight 
children. 

There  is  preserved,  at  the  redlory,  a  manuscript  book  of  vellum, 
bequeathed  to  the  redlors  by  Browne  Willis,  containing  an  .account  of 
the  restoration  and  of  the  repair  o^  the  church  by  him  during  the  years 
1704-9,  and  "  the  reasons  thereunto  moving."  The  filial  piety  of 
Browne  Willis  was  the  cause  of  the  elaborate  re-edification  described, 
his  parents  being  buried  in  the  chancel,  his  father  in  1 699,  and  his 
mother  in  1700 ;  she  apparently  died  in  her  confinement  of  a  posthum- 
ous child.  He  judged  **  how  incongruous  it  would  be  for  him  to  cover 
the  remains  of  his  parents  with  marble  statues  or  fine  embellishments 
whilst  other  parts  of  God's  House  in  which  they  lay  wanted  both  a 
requisite  decency,"  etc.  The  expenditure  detailed  amounted  to  over 
;^i,3oo,  and  the  description  of  the  condition  of  the  edifice  shows  how 
needtul  a  judicious  reparation  was. 

According  to  modern  ideas  much  that  was  done  by  Browne  ^Willis 
verged  on  the  disastrous .  He  only  a<5led  according  to  the  taste  of  his 
age,  and  his  sham  classicalisms  would  not  now  be  tolerated  in  a  Gothic 
building.  **  The  chancel  had  a  bad  roof  and  unlevell  floor,  the  com- 
munion table  standing  (in  a  dinner  posture)  in  the  middle  thereof. . . . 
Windows  stopt  up  with  brick,  the  monions  and  jambs  being  shattered 
. . .  .The  nave  was  very  much  decayed and  for  its  undecency  ob- 
noxious to  the  censure  of  the  ordinary,"  etc.  There  was  nothing  in 
repair  save  the  nave  roof  which  had  been  leaded  in  1629,  by  the  duke 
of  Buckingham. 

The  church  was  plastered  inside  and  painted  with  sham  curtains 
round  the  windows,  a  west  gallery  built,  the  pillars  painted  to  represent 
marble,  in  addition  to  the  strudlural  repairs.  A  chancel  screen,  read- 
ing desk,  pulpit,  seats,  and  carved  altar-piece  of  Norway  oak  were 
provided ;  also  well  bound  service  books,  including  **  a  Bible  of  the 
best  print  which  belonged  to  king  Charles  i.,  bound  in  crimson  velvet 
and  ornamented  with  plates  of  silver,"  which  cost  £()/s/''  Pinnacles 
were  added  to  the  tower  which  have  since  been  removed,  etc. 

The  Fan'sh  Registers  of  BletchUy* 

The  old  parish  register  of  Bletchley  is  contained  in  six  books,  viz. : 

Book  i|  14^  inches  high  by  10^  inches  wide,  containing  41  parchment  leaves  in  parch- 
ment covers  ;  begins  2  Oc^tober  1577  ;  ends  1653. 

Book  2,  10^  inches  by  8^  inches,  containing  12  parchment  kaves,  with  a  wrapper  on 
one  side  only;  begins  28  September  1653;  ends  1664. 

Book  3, 13  inches  by  Scinches,  containing  58  parchment  leaves  and  four  paper  leaves 
added  at  the  end,  in  leather-covered  boards,  which  were  once  furnished  with 
clasps.  The  clasps  are  now  gone,  with  one-third  of  the  leather  covering  the  front 
cover ;  begins  27  March  1665  ;  ends  1743. 

*  This  and  preceeding  chapter  were  entirely  written  and  supplied  by  D**  Bradbrook 
of  Bletchley. 
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Book  4,  13}  inches  bj  8 J  inches,  containing  44  parchment  leay«  in  leather-coveted 

boarch;  begins  5  April  1744;  ^^^  ^T^?* 
Book  5,  15  inches  by  10  inches,  containing  13  parchment  leaves  in  leather-covered 

boards,  with  two  clasps.  A  large  number  of  leaves  have  been  cut  out  at  the  end; 

begins  ^  February  1788;  ends  November  18 12. 
Book  6,  is  the  marriage  book  from  1754- 

After  1 8 1 2,  the  registers  are  of  the  well-known  pattern  in  general  use. 
Book  I,  is  headed: 

The  Register  Booke  for  the  pishe  of  Bletchlev  in  the  Countie  of  Bucks,  conteyninge 
all  the  names  of  such  as  have  been  christened  maried  or  Buried  sins  the  monthe  of 
OiStober  in  the  yere  of  our  lorde  god  1577  within  the  said  pishe  and  hamlets  to  the 
same  belonginge. 

The  book  is  well  written,  and  is  in  the  same  hand  writing  from  the 
commencement  up  to  1601,  evidently  having  been  transcribed  from  the 
older  paper  register  in  obedience  to  the  order  issued  in  1597  and  1603. 
The  register  is  signed  from  the  beginning  to  161 6  by  Thomas  Sparke, 
the  rector ;  his  burial  is  thus  entered  : 

Odt.  I7«  Mr.  Dcor  Sparke  Pastor  of  Bletchley  bur.  i6i6. 

The  first  entry  is,  1577  Odtober  2  :  "  Willm  the  sonn  of  henri  Ban- 
berye  was  Baptized.  The  same  day  Richard  the  sonne  of  martin  the 
clerk  was  Baptized."  There  are  subsequent  entries  concerning  the 
family  of  Martin,  the  clerk.  He  is  at  last  referred  to  as  Martin  Regis- 
iter  ;  as,  1582,  June  17,  Ann,  the  daughter  of  Martin  Register,  baptized. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  the  acquirement  of  a  surname 
from  occupation.  1595,  July  4,  Marian  the  wyfe  of  Martin  Register 
was  buried. 

In  this  book  are  recorded  379  marriages;  1,247  burials,  of  which 
629  were  men,  and  618  women.  Included  in  this  number  are,  at  least, 
194  burials  of  infants  under  one  year,  viz.,  113  boys,  and  81  girls. 

The  entries  of  baptism  number  1,904,  viz.,  984  males,  and  Q20 
females. 

Twenty  pairs  of  twins  are  noted ;  in  1 2  cases  both  children  were 
girls,  in  three  cases  both  were  boys,  in  three  cases  boy  and  girl ;  in  the 
remaining  two  cases  the  sex  is  not  noted,  as  they  were  stillborn. 

From  1577  to  1631,  38  burials  of  stillborn  infants  are  registered; 
they  are  not  included  in  the  number  above  tabulated.  At  least  16  of 
the  deaths  of  women  registered  occurred  as  the  result  of  childbirth. 

1587,  Mar.  15,  Willm  dc  skoollem  of  Bletchley  and  Joan  Pennington 
wer  maried.  This  mention  of  the  schoolmaster  proves  the  existence 
of  a  school,  probably  of  that  mentioned  by  Cole  (mss.  b.m.)  in  17 12 — 
"  20  children  put  to  Schole  and  taught  at  the  charge  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor  and  Minister." 

The  "West  Leys"  are  first  mentioned  in  1594.  This  distridl  is 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  church  and  appears  to  have  alwajrs 
had  two  or  three  cottages  there.  The  parish  was  made  up  of  East  and 
West  Bletchley,  the  vills  of  Water  Eaton,  and  the  west  side  of  Fenny 
Stratford,  which  side  lay  on  the  London  road  (Watling  Street) ;  the 
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east  side  of  Fenny  Stratford,  that  is,  that  part  of  the  hamlet  to  the  east 
of  the  London  road,  is  in  the  parish  of  Simpson. 

Id  1599)  the  mention  of  John  ye  miller,  of  Eaton,  indicates  the 
source  of  a  surname  for  John,  and  the  existence  of  a  water-mill  on  the 
Lovat  or  Ousel,  a  stream  which  bounds  the  parish  on  that  side ;  it 
crosses  the  London  road  at  Fenny  Stratford  ;  and  on  August  2,  1631, 
was  buried  an  unknown  stranger,  drowned  at  Stratford  Bridge.  This 
shows  that  the  '*  ford  "  to  which  Fenny  Stratford  owes  its  name  had 
been  replaced  by  a  bridge  before  that  date. 

Book  IL,  is  headed  : 

Sworn  and  approved  of  Thomas  Waldock  of  Blechley  to  bee  parish  Register  for 
the  towne  and  pish  of  Blechley  aforesaid  according  to  the  free  choise  of  the  said 
pishones  to  Register  all  Births,  Marriages  &  Burialls  according  to  the  late  Adl  of 
jrarliament.     Given  under  my  hand  the  day  and  yeare  abovesaid.     Hen.  Whitbread. 

Edward  Taylor,  Minister.  Thomas  Walduck,  Regester  for  the  parrish  of  Blechly, 
1653.    John  Chapman,  Edward  Phillips,  Edward  AUin,  Church  Wardins. 

This  book  was  initiated  as  the  result  of  the  ascendency  (politically) 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  duties  of  registration  formerly  performed 
by  the  clergy  had,  in  very  many  instances,  as  the  result  of  the  late  suc- 
cessful rebellion,  not  being  carried  out.  To  remedy  this,  and  provide 
the  necessary  machinery,  the  Adl  of  1653  provided  for  the  election  by 
the  parishioners  of  civil  registers  or,  as  we  now  incorrecSlly  style  them, 
registrars,  the  official  whose  business  it  would  be  to  record  births,  not 
baptisms  ;  and  marriages  by  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  first  entry  is  1653,  Sept.  28.  Elizabeth  Spendlow,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Spendlow,  of  Water  Eaton,  was  borne  September  the  li.  In 
1660,  baptisms  are  again  recorded,  and  '"borne"  disappears. 

1660,  April  28.  John  the  Sonne  of  Nicolas  Goodspeed  of  Bletchly 
buried  on  the  backside  of  his  house  in  his  Orchard.  This  indicates 
the  right  of  disposal  how  one  likes,  of  one's  own  dead.  The  name 
"  Goodspeed,"  or  **  Godspeed,"  is  just  the  sort  of  assumed  name  that 
was  not  uncommon  among  the  schismatics  of  the  age,  and  the  owner 
thereof  may  have  objected  to  the  interment  in  consecrated  ground. 

This  book  contains  59  marriage  entries.  There  are  350  entries  of 
burials,  189  of  males,  and  161  of  females;  including  18  males  and  14 
females  obviously  under  one  year  old.  The  entries  of  infants,  bom  or 
baptised,  are  346  (not  including  14  stillborn),  viz.,  175  boys  and  171 
girls. 

Twins  occur  eight  times  ;  in  three  cases  both  the  infants  were  girls ; 
in  two  cases,  both  boys  ;  and  in  three  'cases,  girl  and  boy.  One  case 
of  triplets  is  entered  in  1 660,  one  boy  and  two  girls  ;  they  were  born 
alive  and  baptized,  but  all  died,  and  the  mother  also. 

1660,  Feb.  22.  Briget  the  wife  and  Timothy  the  sonne  Briget  and  Elizabeth  the 
daughters  of  Thomas  Norman  of  Bletchley  boiied  all  in  one  grave  and  all  in  one 
coffin. 

At  least  seven  of  the  deaths  are  those  of  women  in  childbirth. 
The  last  two  or  three  leaves  of  Book  II.  are  damaged,  and  somewhat 
difficult  to  decipher. 
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Book  III.,  is  well  written,  and  for  many  years  records  snch  extra 
details  as  the  trade  or  occupation  and  residence ;  also  the  name  of  the 
infant's  mother  in  baptismal  entries.  The  first  entiy  is  1665,  May  18. 
Willm  ffellow  and  Bridget  Norman  married.  1665,  March  27.  Willm 
the  Sonne  of  Willm  Underwood  and  of  Alice  his  wife  of  Bletchly,  bap- 
tised.    This  surname  occurs  in  earlier  years  as  "  under-the-wood." 

The  burial  entries  of  1665  are  headed  thus : 

Luke  13,  ver.  4,  5.  Think  ye  that  they  were  sinners  above  all  of  them  that  dwelt 
in  Jerusalem,  upon  whom  the  Tower  of  Siloe  fell.  I  tell  you  nay,  but  except  ye 
repent  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish. 

Then  follows  a  list  of  126  burials,  mostly  deaths  from  the  plague. 
The  deaths  occurred  chiefly  in  the  months  of  August,  September,  and 
October,  and  the  epidemic  appears  to  have  affected  both  the  hamlets 
of  Bletchley  as  well  as  the  "  endship  "  of  Fenny  Stratford. 

At  the  beginning  of  1731,  is  the  note  : 

Mem^^™'  That  after  y  Consecration  of  a  Chapell  at  Fenny-Stratford  (w^  was  on 
May  27),  there  was  provided  a  separate  Register  Book  for  that  endship,  in  w^  are 
entered  all  y*  are  Baptised  Married  8c  Buried  There  since  that  time. 

This  explains  the  reduced  number  annually  of  entries  in  this  register. 

June  6th  Day.  Thare  Was  A  Great  flood  at  Water  Eaton  River  that  was  so  Big 
that  the  Like  Hath  not  Bin  seen  by  all  Mens  knolidge  not  this  fore  Hundren  year  be 
fore,    it  was  in  1725. 

The  river  is  the  Lovatt,  and  is  still  able,  after  heavy  rains,  to  cause 
considerable  floods. 
On  the  inside  of  the  cover,  at  the  end  of  this  book,  is  written  : 

I  Browne  Willis,  Patron  of  the  church  of  Blechley  doe  make  it  my  Solemn  Request 
that  there  shall  be  constantly  preacht  in  the  church  of  Blechley  A  Sermon  on  every 
eighth  day  of  September  being  the  Anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the  said  church 
exhortator^  to  the  Parishioners  in  what  manner  to  celebrate  the  Wake  or  Feast : 
And  as  this  Laudable  Custom  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Wells  Sc  Mr.  Ardideacon 
Dr.  Benson  presented  by  me,  So  I  trust  that  their  successors  will  by  themselves  or 
curates  have  regard  to  this  my  Sole  Request  which  I  most  earnestly  require  the  Per- 
formance of  In  Remembrance  of  my  many  Benefa(SUons  to  the  church  and  Pauish  of 
Blechley.    Browne  WiUis. 

In  this  book  are  1,819  entries  of  baptism  (not  including  17  stillboms), 
924  boys  and  895  girls ;  1,994  hurial  entries,  of  which  972  were  under 
the  head  of  men  and  1,022  of  women ;  including  at  least  148  males  and 
106  females  less  than  a  year  old-  There  were  325  marriages.  Of  the 
deaths,  at  least  25  were  those  of  women  who  died  in  childbirth. 
Among  the  baptisms,  34  cases  of  twins  are  entered ;  nine  cases  were 
boys ;  in  14  cases  both  wete  girls ;  and  in  1 1  cases,  boy  and  girl.  In 
1 1  cases  both  the  children  died ;  altogether  28  of  these  twin  children 
died  within  the  year,  usually  shortly  after  birth,  viz.,  15  boys  and  13 
giris. 

Book  IV.,  is  headed  : 

The  Register  of  the  Parish  of  Blechley  in  the  County  of  Bucks  and  Diocese  of 
Lincoln,'  March  ye  26,  1744.    Eliot  Willis,  Redtor. 
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In  1745,  a  visit  of  the  Diocesan  is  recorded  : 

Memorand"'  A  Confirmation  was  held  May  the  third  1745  hy  the  Right  Rcv<** 
Father  in  God,  John  L<*  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Blechley. 

In  1752,  is  entered  the  death  of  Martin  Benson,  bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter ;  and  rector  of  Bletchley  at  the  time  the  chapel  was  built  at  Fenny- 
Stratford  (see  page  506). 

1767.     Apr.  22.     Mar)'  the  illegitimate  daut'  of  Susan  Virgin  (!)  an  infant  buried. 

There  are  many  lengthy  and  eulogistic  entries  of  the  Willis  family  in 
this  book.  It  also  contains  645  entries  of  baptism,  330  boys  and  315 
girls.  There  are  only  35  weddings,  as  after  1754  (date  of  Hardwicke's 
Act)  they  are  entered  in  a  separate  book.  There  are  721  burial  en- 
tries, 321  under  the  head  of  men,  and  400  under  the  head  of  women  : 
of  these  71  males  and  84  females  were  infants  under,  one  year ;  and  at 
least  nine  of  the  burials  were  those  of  women  who  died  in  childbirth. 
Five  cases  of  twins  are  recorded,  four  were  boy  and  girl ;  and  one, 
both  girls;  six  of  the  children  died.  In  1766  is  the  entry  of  baptism 
of  the  bastard  daughter  of  a  widow  aged  50. 

From  1754  to  1787,  the  ages  of  the  dead  recorded  :  out  of  564  bur- 
ials, between  those  dates,  175  were  of  persons  over  60  years  old,  viz.,  82 
were  from  60  to  70  years ;  68  were  from  71  to  80  years ;  24  were  from 
81  to  90  years  ;  and  one  was  stated  to  be  97  years  old.  That  is,  31 
per  cent,  of  the  deaths  were  those  of  old  people.  155  of  the  deaths, 
at  least,  were  those  of  infants,  and  as  in  many  cases  the  ages  of 
children  are  not  stated^  we  may,  by  analogy,  consider  that  50  percent, 
of  the  deaths  were  those  of  persons  under  five  years,  leaving  about  20 
per  cent,  of  the  deaths  to  be  those  of  people  between  five  years  and 
60  years.  That  over  30  per  cent,  should  be  over  60  years  of  age  is 
certainly  a  high  proportion ;  and  this  analysis  may  be  looked  upon  as 
confirming  the  popular  opinion  about  the  longevity  of  the  Bletchley 
people.  For,  at  any  rate,  between  1744  to  1787,  if  a  child  born  in 
Bletchley  escaped  death  under  five  years,  he  stood  an  excellent  chance 
of  living  to  over  60  years. 

Book  V.  On  the  outside  of  the  front  cover  is  stamped,  in  gilt 
letters,  **  St.  Mary.  Blecheley.'*  The  book  begins  with  an  inventory 
(terrier)  on  the  fly-leaf  and  title  page  :  **  Books,  plate,  ornaments,  etc., 
belongmg  to  the  Church,  Land,  and  Fees  due  to  Redtor."  The  Bible 
formerly  belonging  to  Charles  i.,  which  was  bound  in  crimson  velvet, 
with  silver  ornaments,  and  given  to  the  church,  by  Browne  Willis,  is 
mentioned  in  this  inventory.     This  disappeared  many  years  ago. 

In  this  book  are  434  baptismal  entries,  viz.,  227  boys,  207  girls. 
The  burials  are  345,  viz.,  157  male  and  188  female.  Six  cases  of  twins 
are  noted  ;  one  case  both  girls ;  five  cases,  boy  and  girl ;  nine  of  these 
twin  children  died.  At  least  37  of  the  burials  were  of  children  less 
than  one  year  old ;  and  one  only  of  the  burials  is  that  of  a  woman  who 
died  in  childbirth.  The  entries  in  this  book  are  not  analysed  so  easily 
as  the  other  books,  owing  to  scantier  detail;  but  77  ** infants"  are. 
entered  as  being  buried  ;  and  67  people  have  ages  of  over  60  ye^rc 
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affixed  to  their  names,  besides  some  who  are  described  as  aged.  There 
were  29  aged  from  60  to  70  ;  28  from  71  to  80  ;  10  from  81  to  90. 

The  register  is  certainly  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  this 
interest  is  derived  from  the  fa<Sl  ihi\t  the  Fenny  Stratford  Endship  was 
situated  on  Watling  Street,  the  great  highway  from  London  to  Chester. 
In  1725,  the  people  of  Fenny,  in  a  *  petition,  described  the  "endship" 
as  an  ancient  Market  Town  "  and  great  thoroughfare  situate  on  the 
principal  road  of  England ;  that  many  strangers  are  obliged  to  lodge 
at  our  Inns,  which  are  the  chief  support  of  our  town  ;  "  consequently 
there  are  many  entries  in  Bletchley  register  concerning  strangers. 
From  1577  to  1735,  when  Fenny  haa  a  register  of  its  own,  about  160 
entries  of  burial  are  specifically  indicated  as  those  of  strangers,  and 
probably  many  more  entries  are  those  of  strangers,  but  not  noted  as 
such.     Very  many  were  unknown,  viz. : 

ffebniari.  i.  1594.    A  Stranger  that  died  at  Stratf.  was  Bar. 

1596.    March  4.    A  poore  woman  was  Buried. 

1624.     Tan.  21.    A  cripple  beinge  a  stranger  bar. 

1630.'  November  24.  A  traveler  dyeinge  at  the  Cunstables  howse  at  Eaton  bur. 

Occasionally  a  stranger  of  some  importance  was  buried,  as  : 

1602.    March  31.   One  Mr.  Sbarpe  a  stranger  that  dyed  at  Mr.  Raynoldes  his  house, 
>ursiphant,"  was  buried. 

John  SaneR  gentleman  a  stranger  buried. 

Mr.  John  Cock  a  Pasingor  that  died  at  Stratford  at  the  sine  of  the 
Bull  was  buried. 


a  '*  pursipni 
1657.  July  30. 
1724.    May  I. 


The  mention  of  Inns  and  **  carryers  "  points  to  the  nature  of  the 
place  and  the  chief  means  of  subsistence,  etc. : 

1599.    Sept.  5.    Thos.  Lovet  a  carier  and  stranger  died  at  firancis  Kinns. 

Most  probably  Kinns  was  an  Innkeeper,  as  his  house  is  mentioned 
more  than  once. 

1619.    March  20.    A  straunger  that  dyed  at  the  Bull  in  ffennystr.  bur. 

The  Bull  is  first  mentioned  in  1612,  and  frequently  later. 

1628.    Aprill  30th.    Robert  Walton  a  canyer  that  dyed  at  the  Anngell  in  ffennystr. 
bur. 

The  Angel  is  first  mentioned  in  i6zo,  and  occasionally  later  on.  The 
George  is  first  referred  to  in  1652,  and  the  Saracen's  Head  in  1661. 

Nathanell  Ashton,  or  Ashen,  must  have  kept  an  Inn  about  1700,  as 
his  house  is  often  mentioned,  or  perhaps  he  was  a  constable.  In  1700, 
he  is  called  •' husbandman."  From  1700  to  1725,  Matthew  Swanell, 
Rogers,  and  John  Gosley  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  Innholders. 

Cole  records  that  once  there  were  several  large  Inns  at  Fenny,  but 
in  1720  only  four  remained,  viz. ; 

The  Red  Lyon,  the  ancient  Post  House.    The  Bull.     The  Swan ;  this  was  an  Inn, 

*  The  petition  was  for  funds  to  build  St.  Martin's  church,  and  appeared  in  the  P<»f 
Boy  of  I  January  1725. 
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as  appears  by  old  deeds,  in  1472.  The  Saracen's  Head ;  this  was  the  principal  Inn ; 
anciently  it  stood  at  the  comer  opposite  Simpson  Lane.  Of  the  otners,  The  Bell 
mostly  pulled  down.  The  Angel  now  belongs  to  the  Town  Charity ;  it  stood  against 
the  Bell.  The  George,  pulled  down  in  168 1,  by  Mr.  Jauncey,  because  it  hindered 
the  custom  of  his  house,  the  Red  Lyon.    The  Antelop>e,  now  turned  into  tenements. 

1578.    Odt.  26.  Isabell  the  daughter  of  an  harlot  was  Baptized. 

The  above  entry,  with  others  resembling  it,  indicates  the  **  social 
fester  "  that  exists  in  most  places  of  public  resort.  Denby  Hall,  first 
mentioned  in  1715,  is  Denbigh  Hail,  situated  on  Watling  Street,  about 
the  place  where  the  London  &  North-Westem  railway  now  crosses  the 
road,  and  is  in  the  parish  of  Blctchley.     Cole  refers  to  it : 

In  1 64 1  the  constables  houses  were  Denbigh  and  Willow  Hall ;  two  cottages  on  the 
Watling  Street  Road.  Willow  Hall  was  pulled  down  in  1706.  Dr.  B.  Willis  en- 
deavoured to  pull  down  Denbigh  HaU,  a  reputed  bawdy  house,  just  by  his  grounds, 
in  the  Bottom  at  the  Foot  of  Rickley  Wood  Hill  and  exadUy  where  the  brook  from 
Woughton  makes  a  sort  of  river  in  floody  weather ;  but  he  was  cast  at  his  Trial  about 
it. 

In  1 654,  one  Bunce,  or  Bunch  committed  a  murder  in  Rickley  wood. 
He  was  hanged  for  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great  road  at  the 
upper  end  of  ihe  wood.  The  stump  of  the  gibbet  was  taken  up  in 
1699,  A^^  ^  house  built  on  the  place,  and  elm  trees  planted.  There  is 
no  reference  to  this  crime  in  the  register,  but  a  similar  affair  must  have 
occurred  at  the  same  place  before.  Probably  the  wood  was  a  conven- 
ient locality  for  homicide,  for  the  register  of  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Simpson  records  a  double  murder  here  in  174 1.  In  Bletchley  book  is 
the  entry : 

1 61 7.     Sept.  8.    A  stranger  slayne  c  found  in  wryckley  wood,    buried. 

Not  only  were  strangers  buried,  but  many  children  of  strangers, 
travellers,  vagrants,  wanderers,  etc.,  were  baptised,  viz. : 

1582.    June  17.    This  day  Elizabeth  a  straungers  child  was  baptized. 

1 59 1.    Januari  9.     Oliver  the  sonn  of  a  vagarant  was  Bapt.  whose  mother  said  an 

Oliver  piggott  was  the  father  thereof. 
1605.    June  12.    was  buryed  a  man  child  of  one  webb  a  vagrant  borne  at  Eaton  and 

dyed  before  it  could  be  bap. 
161 7.    Aug.  10.    Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  one  Thomas  a  wanderinge  hatt  dresser 

bom  at  Eaton  bap. 
ic>59.    March  8.    The  child  of  a  traviUing  woman  bom  at  the  bull  in  fenistratford 

buried. 

Birth,  while  travelling,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  conducive  to 
longevity  either  for  mother  or  child,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  recorded 
cases  in  Bletchley  register,  the  infants  often  died,  and  the  mothers  also 
quite  frequently : 

1723.    May  4th.  A  Poore  woman  that  Lay  in  at  Danill  Spenlows  of  Stratford,  shoe- 
maker, not  knowing  her  name,  was  Buried. 

The  following  entries  illustrate  the  administration  of  the  poor-law 
and  the  hardships  which  sometimes  attended  the  inexorable  passing  on 
of  the  pauper  to  his  place  of  settlement ; 
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1598.  November  28.  Willm  Bowlev  a  young  childe  and  y^  childe  of  a  Travalinge  and 
wandering  woman  w<"*>  y*  motfier  brought  dead  in  her  armes  to  towne  coming 
from  Shenley  and  sent  by  y*  constables  boy  by  her  pasport,  y*  was  a  Bastard,  was 
Buried. 

1753.  Dec.  31.  Robert  Jackson  brought  out  of  Bedfordshire  by  a  Pass  to  Eaton, 
was  put  into  a  Bam,  where  he  died  the  Day  following,  was  Buried. 

There  are  several  burials  of  people  dying  at  the  cor  stable's  house, 
most  likely  paupers  with  passes. 

In  1 5 17.  a  soldier  was,  buried  named  Willm  condall  who  was  born  in 
herfsh ;  and  in  161 2,  a  poor  souldyer  that  dyed  at  ffennystra.  buryed. 
In  1643,  two  soldiers  were  buried  on  July  21,  and  one  the  next  day.  all 
unnamed  ;  as  plenty  of  skirmishing  took  place  in  the  county  during  the 
Great  Rebellion,  these  entrit'S  may  refer  to  some  fight,  but  the  manner 
of  death  not  being  entered,  the  soldiers  are  quite  as  likely  10  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  hardships  of  campaigning  or  incidental  disease.  The 
other  entries  of  soldiers*  burials  are  doubtless  those  of  men  who  died 
during  the  march  of  their  regiments  along  the  road  from  one  station 
to  another.  In  other  parish  registers,  along  Watling  Street,  eniries 
relating  to  soldiers  and  troops  are  quite  common. 

It  is  rare  in  any  ancient  register  to  find  the  cause  of  death  entered 
against  a  burial,  and  Bletchley  is  no  exception  to  this  general  omission. 
The  cause  of  death  is  sometimes  appart^nt.  We  suppose  an  infant 
buried  two  or  three  days  after  birth  to  have  died  of  inanition,  and  we 
also  know  that  a  woman  buried  shortly  after  the  baptism  of  her  infant, 
or  perhaps  before,  must  have  died  in  childbirth  ;  and  deatiis  by  violence, 
viz.,  drowning,  murder,  accident,  etc.,  are  often  entered ;  but  deaths 
as  the  result  of  disease  are  rarely  indicated.  Sometimes  the  known 
prevalence  of  an  epidemic  allows  us  to  surmise  the  cause  of  an  unusually 
large  mortality  ;  the  cause  of  death  most  frequently  alluded  to  is  small- 
pox. 

The  annual  burials  at  Blftcliley,  up  to  1732,  numbered  about  20, 
usually  less  ;  but  the  following  years  show  an  extra  mortality  :  1593,  3+ 
burials;  1625,  35  burials;  1643,39  burials;  1657,74  burials;  1658, 
71  burials;  1665,  126  burials;  1685,  42  burials;  1714,  39  burials; 
1727,  53  burials;  1728,  39  burials;  and  1729,  50  burials. 

Up  to  and  including  1665,  the  extra  mortality  was  caused  by  the 
plague,  as  that  disease  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  England  at  about 
the  dates  quoted,  and  travellers  were  very  likely  to  bring  it  to  Fenny 
Stratford. 

From  1685,  onwards,  all  extra  mortality  was  caused  by  small-pox,  but 
this  disease  has  always  been  more  or  less  a  scourge  in  England,  but 
the  ravages  of  the  plague  rather  overshadowed  it ;  in  fact,  very  possibly 
both  diseases  may  have  been  confounded,  but  after  1665,  the  plague 
disappeared  from  England,  and  small-pox  reigned  indisputably  supreme 
as  the  deadliest  foe  to  life  in  these  islands.  The  mortality  of  1727-8-9 
was  caused  by  it,  and  during  these  years  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
suffered,  and  the  fadl  is  occasionally  commented  on  in  other  parish 
registers.  Cole  records  **  The  plague  in  1665  helped  to  abolish  the 
parket,  there  died  in  Bletchley  parish  part  (of  Fenny)  about  106  ;  and 
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in  Simpson  part  23." 

It  is  said  that  lace-making  was  introduced  into  Bucks  by  Flemish 
refugees  during  the  15th  century;  the  first  mention  of  it  in  Bletchley 
register  is  in  : 

1638.    June  17.    Tho :  the  son  of  WiUm  Stopp  lacebuyer  c  of  Kath.  his  wife  of 
ffeunystr.  bapt. 

This  shows  the  industry  to  be  settled  and  flourishing,  as  entries  of 
lacebuyers  are  tolerably  frequent.  Among  the  trades,  etc.,  mentioned 
during  the  1 7th  century,  are  carrier,  husbandman,  miller,  tailor,  baker, 
fuller,  butcher,  labourer,  weaver,  malster,  shepherd,  smith,  mercer, 
shoemaker,  innholder,  tapster,  mason,  and  carpenter.  After  1700, 
hostler,  barber,  vicflualier,  fidler,  yeoman,  booke-binder,  lace-maker, 
glover,  wheelwright,  glacier,  grocer,  button -maker,  cooper,  collar- 
maker,  etc. 

The  register  books  treated  of  contain  5,149  entries  of  baptism,  viz., 
2,640  boys,  and  2,509  girls  ;  4,657  entries  of  burial,  viz.,  2,268  men, 
and  2,389  women  ;  also  38  entries  ot  burial  of  stillborn  children  not 
included  in  the  above  numbers ;  and  798  marriage  entries  up  to   1755. 

The  proportion  of  male  to  female  live  births  works  out  at  105 '2  to 
100,  somewhat  higher  than  the  modern  rate,  which  is  said  to  be  (for 
England)  103*5  boys  to  100  girls.  The  number  of  twins  is  73,  an  aver- 
age of  one  case  of  twins  in  about  70  births,  which  is  a  much  higher 
average  than  is  now  said  to  prevail — that  is  one  in  80  to  90  births. 

Up  to  1 63 1,  38  stillborn  children  are  recorded,  an  average  of  3  per 
cent,  on  the  births.  Mr.  Marcus  Rubin,  at  the  recent  Brit.  Associat. 
meeting,  stated  that  8  per  cent,  of  births  were  stillborn  100  years  ago. 
This  seems  too  high  to  be  true,  or  perhaps  all  the  still  births  were  not 
registered  in  Bletchley  ;  but  the  number  (38  in  about  50  years)  seems 
to  show  that  they  were  regularly  recorded.  Mr.  Rubin  also  suggested 
multiplying  the  average  number  of  annual  births  by  30  to  arrive  at  the 
total  population  of  a  distridl  in  the  i6th,  17th,  and  i8th  centuries,  when 
accurate  records  are  not  forthcoming.  Adopting  this  method,  the 
population  of  Bletchley  parish  was,  ni  1600,  about  600;  in  1627,  about 
720;  in  1650,  about  900 ;  and  in  1604,  the  year  before  the  plague, 
about  900.  After  the  plague  the  population  sank  somewhat,  and  in 
1680,  or  near  to  that  period,  was  about  780;  and  in  1700,  was  about 
700 ;  and  in  1712,  also  about  700. 

Cole  writes  : 

In  1 712,  there  were  200  families  in  this  parish,  viz.,  Bletchley,  71  ;  Fenny  Strat., 
73  ;  Water  Eaton,  46  ;  besides  2  houses  in  Bletchley  Leas,  and  5  houses  in  the  Manor 
Grounds ....  900  souls  ;  of  which  one  was  a  papist,  one  family  and  3  single  persons 
Quakers  ;  3  families  and  3  single  persons  Anabaptists. 

The  estimates  of  population  before  1680  are  probably  not  far  from 
the  fact ;  and  the  great  discrepancy  between  Cole's  record  and  the 
esiimatt's  for  1700  and  1712,  made  on  the  registeT,  can  be  satisfactorily 
explained  by  the  laxity  shown  at  the  Fenny  end  of  the  parish,  as  set 
forth  in  the  public  statement  to  the  bishop  at  the  consecration  of  Fenny 
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chapel  some  years  later. 

Of  the  4,657  entries  of  burial,  at  least  57  are  of  women  who  died  in 
childbirth  ;  as  in  Book  V.  the  entries  are  not  so  easily  analysed,  they 
are  excluded  from  the  following  entries  made  for  the  years  from  1577 
to  1787  ;  4,715  recorded  baptisms  gives  us  at  least  57  maternal  deaths 
from  childbirth,  an  average  of  one  maternal  death  to  about  83  births. 
The  real  rate  was  probably  i'5  to  2  percent.  This  contrasts  strikingly 
with  the  present  average  maternal  mortality  in  childbirth,  viz.,  about 
one  in  250. 

About  800  of  the  burials  are  those  of  infants  under  one  year,  but  a 
close  examination  of  a  few  years  of  the  register,  which  was  particularly 
well  kept,  reveals  an  infant  mortality,  under  one  year,  of  about  24  per 
cent. 

A  few  leaves  of  the  churchwardens'  accounts  during  the  17th  cent- 
ury are  still  extant,  for  the  few  years  before  1 665  an  annual  amount  of 
about  £6$  was  levied  and  spent,  but  in  1665,  the  plague  year,  only;^24 
was  raised  and  expended.  Among  the  items  are  :  Paid  for  a  lemon, 
3d.  ;  paid  for  tobacco  for  ye  visited,  is.  4d.  (several  items) ;  also  a  few 
entries  *'  making  grave  and  shround."  In  1 666,  the  expenditure  re- 
sumed its  former  level,  and  a  recrudescence  of  judicial  activity  with 
accompanying  legal  punishments  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  entry 
**  Pd  Goodman  Banbury  and  Richard  Crane  for  ye  Coocking  stoole 
and  whipping  post,  ;^i :  13  :  10." 

In  Cole's  MSS.  5,801  (Brit.  Mus.)  there  are  copious  extracts  from  the 
Bletchley  parish  register,  and  those  family  names  existing  in  Cole's 
time,  circa  1740,  are  marked  thus*;  this  mark  in  the  following  list 
indicates  the  same  names.  All  those  family  names  existing  now  (i  901) 
are  marked  f ;  and  the  date  against  the  name  gives  the  earliest  year  in 
which  it  appears  in  the  register  : 

Collier,  1577 
Collins,  1605 
Collet(t),  1600 
t»Cook(e),  1580 
Cooper,  1590 
Cowly,  1665 


Adams,  1600 
•Allin,  1577 

Ashbie,  1577 

Atkins,  1065 

Atturburi,  1577 

BackhoTise,  or 
Baccus,  1640 
tBaldwin,  1750 

Banberye,  1577 

Barnart,  or  Bar- 
net,  1692 
tBamwell,  1600 
tBate(s),  1 710 
tBayley,  1577 
tBazeley,  1577 
tBells,  1600 
tBennet,  1577 

BiUington,  1577 

Bland,  1630 

Blinkinsopp,  1600 

Bolton,  1750 

Bonham,  1750 
tBowler,  1677 

Bowman,  1730 


Bradbury,  1750 
Bradforci,  1670 
Brandon,  1670 
Bright,  1577 
Brinklow,  1708 
Browton,  1750 


Buckmastcr,  1665    tCox,  1750 
Bull,  1750  tCrane,  1590 


Bunyan,  i6ao 
Burgis,  1 088 
Burton,  1720 
Butcher,  1750 
Capron,  1685 


Crisp,  1785 
Crosby,  1 700 
Cumocke,  1650 
tCurtis,  1750 
Cutbeard,  1665 


Cartwright,  1750    t*Daniel(l),  1590 
Chandler,  1605  Davyes,  1590 


Chapman,  1577 
tChappell,  1600 
Chennels,  1744 
•Cherri,  1600 
Chievall,  1580 
Child,  1605 
•Cora)le,  1665 
Coleman,  1577 
CoUman,  1577 


Deacon,  1630 
Bearman,  1590 
Dench,  1650 
Dennes,  1580 
Dewbery,  1605 
tDickens,  1630 
tDimock,  1600 
Dodgly,  1670 
Dowmng(e),  1605 


Duck,  1653 
fDurrant,  17 10 
tEast,  1590 

Eason,  1590 

Eaton,  1600 
tEdwards,  17 10 
tEmberton,  1630 
t*Emerton,  1590 

Etheridge,  17 10 

Evans,  1600 

Falconer  or  Fork- 

ner,  1750 
tFarmbrougn,  1750 

Far(r),  1720 

Faiy,  1670 

Fellow,  1630 

ffellow,  1590 

Fenner,  1630 
tFinnal(l),  1630 
tFisher,  1600 

Floyd,  1670 

Foscutt,  1670 
tFoulks,  1710 
tFountain,  1708 
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Foster,  1630 
Fox,  1670 

tFranklin,  1670 
French,  1750 
Frost,  1750 

•Fuller,  1670 

tGardner,  1620 

+Garner,  1680 
Gibbs,  1680 

•Glenister,  1580 
Groldby,  1740 

•Goodman,  1577 

Gosse,  1740 
t*Grace,  1577 

tGreen(e),  1580 
Greenwood,  1577 

tGuiney,  1760 
Gutteridge,  1680 
Hakins,  1680 
Hames,  1727 

tHammon(d),  1720 
Harper,  1720 

tHarris,  1577 
Hart(e),  1600 
Hawkins,  1600 
Healey,  1770 

*Hebbs,  i6jo 
Heiles,  1680 

tHenley,  1577 
Hickford,  1577 
Hinkley,  1680 
Hinson,  1750 

tHold(h)ain,  1727 
Holin  worth,  1630 
Honnor,  1680 

tHarst(e),  1630 
Innes,  1634 
Inwards,  172* 
Jackman,  1577 

t James,  1732 


Taimcey,  1666 
Jefis.  1666 
Jeroms,  1666 
tjeves,  1634 
Jinkins(on),  1670 
Johnstone,  1670 
t  Jones,  1720 
t*Keens,  1720 
Kenney,  1750 
Ket(t)le,  1577 
tKilby,  1627 
tKing(e),  1577 
tKirby,  1800 
•Kynns.  1577 
•Lane,  1590 
Law,  1748 
Leaberry,  1 783 
Leeke,  16 10 
Linford,  1680 
fLinnel,  1748 
Loveley,  1577 
tLovell,  1577 
tMajor,  1760 
tMakam,  1577 
Malington,  1700 
Mariott,  1670 
Marshall,  1715 
Martvn,  1640 
fMatthews,  17 15 
t*Mead(e),  1670 
Meadows,  1577 
Meakins,  1715 
tMeecham,  17 15 
Meltom,  1 7 15 
Milener,  1577 
fMissendon,  1782 
Moore(s),  1670 
tMorby(e),  1644 
Mosman,  1670 
Mulberie,  1577 


Munday,  1730 
tNaslu  1790 

Nevill,  1790 

Newman,  1670 
•Norman,  1577 

Norris,  1670 
t  Oliver,  1630 

Osbom,  1760 
tPage,  1700 

Parkins,  1610 
t*Parratt,  1600 

Parsons,  1730 
tPayne,  1577 

Percival,  1680 
tPerry,  1735 
tPhillips,  1577 
tPoUard,  1730 
tPool(e),  1680 
tPope,  1577 
t^Pursill,  1577 

Qoariye,  1630 

Rallins.  1630 

Rand,  1618 
tRead,  1713 
tReynolds,  1577 
t  Richardson,  1577 

Ridgeway,  1766 

Rolmrds,  1720 
tRobinson,  1577 
•Rogers,  1577 

Rolt,  1750 

Rose,  1670 
t  Ruffe,  1600 

Sansome,  1630 

Scott,  1788 
t^Sear,  1577 
tSeuster,  1704 
tSharp,  1693 

Shaw,  1630 

Sheffield,  1800 
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Shen,  1704 

Shipley,  1577 
tSipthorp,  1790 

Sireat,  1749 

Smallbones,  1630 
•Spenloe,  1577 

Starton,  1670 
fStevens,  1630 
•Stopp,  1630 

Stratford,  1577 

Stratton,  1720 

Surgatt,  1577 
tSwanill,  1693 

Tansley,  1669 
tTarbox,  1735 

Tatham,  1735 
t  Taylor,  1669 

Tim(e)s,  17CO 
tTompkins,  1690 

Toogood,  1577 

Townes,  1577 

Travell,  1720 
•Turpin,  1681 

Turvey,  1749 

Uff,  1577 
•Underwood,  1600 
tWal(l)dock(e),i577 
tWamer,  1720 

Watkins,  1750 

Watt,  1577 
tWebb,  1660 
t  Wells,  1600 

Whippam,  1577 

Wilkinson,  1720 
tWillett,  1600 

Wilson,  1600 

Witsey,  1600 
tWood,  17CO 

Woodstock.  1600 


Browne  Willis ^  the  Antiquary ^  and  Lord  0/ the  Manor  0/ Bletchley, 

Browne  Willis  was  bom  14  September  1682,  at  St  Mary  Blandford,  in 
Dorsetshire,  being  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Willis,  of  Bletchley,  by  Alice 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Robert  Browne,  of  Frampton,  in  Dorset.  He  was 
educated,  during  three  or  four  years,  first  under  Abraham  Freestone, 
school  master  at  Beachampton,  in  this  county,  and  afterwards  at  West- 
minster School ;  was  admitted  at  the  age  of  17,  Gentleman  Commoner 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxon,  under  Dr.  Edward  Wells,  the  famous  geographer. 

It  has,  however,  been  asserted  by  Mr.  Cole,  that  Willis  only  knew  Dr. 
Wells  by  his  writings,  and  that  Mr.  Adams  was  his  tutor.  He  was,  after 
his  removal  from  Oxford,  under  tuition  of  William  Wootton,  b.d., 
re<5lor  of  Middleton  Keynes. 

In  1702,  Willis  was  a  great  benefadlor  to  Fenny  Stratford,  and  revi- 
ved \\i^  market  at  that  tov^n.    Ii[e  also,  in  1704  and  1707,  contributed 
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handsomely  towards  the  repairing  and  beautifying  (at  an  expense  of 
;^8oo)  the  parish  church  of  Bletchley,  mother  to  the  church  of  Fenny 
Stratford.  In  1705,  he  was*eledled  m.p.  for  Buckingham,  in  place  of 
Sir  Richard  Temple,  hart.  In  1707,  he  married  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Daniel  Eliot,  of  Port  Eliot,  in  Cornwall,  with  whom  he  had  a  for- 
tune of  ;^8,ooo.  She  died,  2  0(5lober  1724,  aet.  34  and  was  buried  at 
Bletchley. 

In  1717-18  Browne  Willis  became  an  adlive  member  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  On  the  23  August  1720,  he  was  made  m  a.  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  by  diploma  ;  and  in  1 749,  d.c.l. 

At  his  solicitation,  a  subscription  was  raised,  in  1724,  for  building  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Martins  at  Fenny  Stratford,  which  was  begun  soon  after- 
wards, and  consecrated  27  May  1730,  by  Dr.  Richard  Reynolds,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  In  May  1746,  a  fire  at  Stony  Stratford  destroyed  St.  Mary 
Magdalene's  church,  and  more  that  fifty  houses.  Mr.  Willis,  besides 
collecting  considerable  sums  amongst  his  friends,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sufferers,  repaired,  at  his  own  expense,  the  tower  of  the  church,  and 
afterwards  gave  a  lottery-ticket  towards  the  rebuilding  of  it  ;  which 
ticket  produced  a  prize. 

In  1741,  he  sold  to  the  University  of  Oxford  his  fine  cabinet  of  Eng- 
lish coins,  then  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  complete  in  England  — 
the  University  paying  150  guineas  as  a  compensation  for  them.  There 
were  167  in  number;  and  this  payment  was  at  the  rate  of  4  guineas  per 
ounce.  He  was  accustomed  to  visit  this  cabinet,  after  it  was  deposited 
in  the  museum,  annually,  on  the  19  October,  being  St.  Frideswide's 
Day,  and  as  regularly  made  some  addition  to  it. 

In  1752  Browne  Willis  gave  ;^2oo  towards  building  the  tower  of 
Buckingham  church,  and  was,  upon  every  proper  occasion,  a  benefadlor 
to  the  town. 

In  1756,  he  repaired  Bow  Brickhill  church,  which  had  fallen  to  decay, 
and  had  been  disused  almost  150  years.  He  eredled  a  handsome  mon- 
ument in  Christ  Ciiurch,  Oxford,  in  memory  of  Dr.  lies,  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  to  whom  his  grand-father  was  an  exhibitioner. 

In  1759,  he  incited  the  Society  of  the  University  College  to  place  in 
Beachampton  church,  a  monument  to  their  henefacior,  Sir  Simon  Benet, 
bart.,  which  until  that  lime,  through  the  long  peiiod  of  100  years,  had 
remained  neglected.  • 

He  built  Water  Hall,  in  this  Parish,  at  the  expense  of  more  than 
;65.ooo.  which  was  subsequently  purchased  by  the  earl  Spencer's  stew- 
ard, who  pulled  it  entirely  down. 

The  wife  of  Browne  Willis  was  very  nobly  descended,  viz.,  from  Walter 
Giffard,  earl  of  Buckingham,  who  was  lord  of  this  manor  in  the  reign  of 
the  Conqueror.  She  was  a  lady  of  gnat  prudence  and  virtue  and  evin- 
ced some  literary  talents  ;  having  written,  with  the  assistance  of  a  worthy 
clergyman  in  the  neiglibourhood,  that  pious  and  poj)ular  work  called 
**The  Whole  Duty  of  Man  "  which  Browne  Willis  made  the  subje<5t  of 
continual  jest. 

Browne  Willis  died,  5  February  1760,  at  Whaddon  Hall.  Of  his 
personal  appearance,  so  often  described  and  ridiculed,  Mr.  Cole  has 
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given,  in  his  way  some  amusing  accounts.     In  one  of  them,  he  says  : 

When  I  knew  him  first,  about  35  years  ago  he  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  mumping 
beggar  than  of  a  gentleman  ;  and  the  most  like  resemblance  of  his  figure  that  I  can 
recoUedl  among  old  prints,  is  that  of  old  Hobson,  the  Cambridge  Carrier.  He  then, 
as  always,  was  dressed  in  an  old  slouched  hat,  more  brown  than  black,  a  weather 
beaten  large  wi^,  three  or  four  old  fashion  coats,  all  tied  round  by  a  leathern  belt,  and 
over  all  an  old  blue  cloak,  lined  with  black  fustian  which  he  told  me  he  had  new  w^hen 
he  was  eledled  member  for  the  town  of  Buckingham,  about  1707.  I  have  still  by  me, 
as  relics,  this  cloak  and  belt,  which  I  purchased  of  his  servant.  He  wrote  the  worst 
hand  of  any  man  in  England,  such  as  he  could  with  great  difficulty  read  himself,  and 
what  no  one  except  his  old  correspondents  could  decypher.  His  boots  which  he  al- 
most always  appeared  in,  were  not  the  least  singular  parts  of  his  dress  ;  I  suppose  it 
will  not  be  falsity  to  say  they  were  40  years  old,  patched  and  vamped  up  at  various 
times  :  they  are  all  in  wrinkles,  and  do  not  come  up  above  halfway  of  his  legs.  The 
chariot  of  Mr.  Willis  was  so  singular,  that  from  it  he  was  himself  called  77ie  Old 
Chariot.  It  was  his  wedding  chariot,  and  had  his  arms  on  brass  plates,  about  it,  not 
unlike  a  coffin,  and  painted  black.  He  was  as  remarkable  probably  for  his  love  to  the 
walls  and  strudlurcs  of  Churches,  as  for  his  variance  with  the  clergy  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. He  was  not  well  pleased  with  any  one  who,  in  talking  of,  or  with  him,  did  not 
call  him  Squire.  I  wrote  these  notes  when  I  was  of  humour  with  him  for  some  of 
bis  tricks.     God  rest  his  soul,  and  forgive  us  all.    Amen. 

The  above  carries  the  stamp  of  Cole,  as  a  proof  of  its  authenticity. 

He  is  said  to  have  offered  the  living  of  Bletchley  to  Thomas  Hearne, 
the  antiquary,  if  he  would  conform  and  take  the  oath  ;  but  on  his  refusal, 
he  gave  it  to  Cole.  The  annexed  communication,  on  the  same  subje(5l, 
is  from  the  correspondence  of  Miss  Catherine  Talbot  to  the  Hon.  Miss 
Campbell : 

You  know  Browne  Willis,  or,  at  least  it  is  not  my  fault,  that  you  do  not,  for  when 
at  any  time  some  of  his  oddities  have  particularly  struck  my  fancy,  I  have  written  you 
whole  volumes  about  him.     However,  that  you  may  not  be  forced  to  recollect  how  I 
have  formerly  tired  you,  I  will  repeat,  that  with  one  of  the  honest  est  hearts  in  the  world 
he  has  one  of  the  oddest  heads  that  ever  dropped  from  the  moon.     Extremely  well 
versed  in  coins,  he  knows  hardly  anything  of  mankind  ;  and  you  may  judge  what  kind 
of  education  such  a  one  is  likely  to  give  to  four  wild  girls,  who  have  had  no  female  di- 
rectress to  polish  their  behaviour,  or  any  other  habitation  than  a  great  rambling  man- 
sion house  in  a  country  village.   As,  by  his  little  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  has  ruined 
a  fine  estate,  that  was  when  he  first  had  it  ;f  2,000  per  annum,  his  present  circumstances 
oblige  him  to  an  odd  headed  kind  of  frugality,  that  shews  itself  in  the  slovenliness  of 
his  dress,  and  makes  him  think  London  much  too  extravagant  an  abode  for  his  dau- 
ghters, at  the  same  time  that  his  ze.1l  for  antiquities  makes  him  think  an  old  copper 
farthing  ver^'  cheaply  bouglit  with  a  guinea,  and  any  journey  properly  undertaken  that 
will  bring  him  to  some  old  cathedral  on  the  Saint's  Day  to  which  it  was  dedicated.     As, 
if  you  confine  the  natural  growth  of  a  tree,  it  may  shoot  out  in  the  wrong  place ;  in  spite 
of  his  expensiveness,  he  appears  saving  in  almost  every  article  of  life  that  people  would 
expect  him  otherwise  in  ;  and  in  spite  of  his  frugalty,  his  fortune  I  believe  grows  worse 
and  worse  every  day.     I  have  told  you  before,  that  he  is  the  dirtiest  creature  in  the 
world,  so  much  so  that  h  is  quite  disagreeable  to  sit  near  him  at  the  table :  he  makes 
one  suit  of  clothes  serve  him  at  least  two  years,  and  as  to  his  great  coat,  it  has  been 
transmitted  down  I  believe  from  generation  to  generation  ever  since  Noah.  On  Sunday 
he  was  quite  a  beau.     The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  is  his  idol,  and  if  Mr.  Willis  were 
Pope,  St.  Iklartiii  (as  he  calls  liiin)  would  not  wait  a  minute  for  canonization.    To  honour 
last  Sunday  as  it  deserved,  alter  liaviiig  run  alxjul  all  the  morning  to  all  the  St.  George's 
Churches,  whose  difference  of  hours  permitted  him,  he  came  to  dine  with  us  in  a  tie 
wig,  that  exceeds  indeeds  all  description.  It  is  a  wig  (the  very  colour  of  it  is  inexpressi- 
ble) that  he  has  had,  he  says,  these  nine  years;  and  of  late  it  has  lain  by  at  his  barber's, 
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never  to  be  pat  on  but  once  a  year,  in  honour  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester's  birthday. 
Indeed  in  thb  birthday  tie  wis,  he  looked  so  like  the  father  in  the  farce  Mrs.  Seeker 
was  so  diverted  with,  that  I  wished  a  thousand  times  for  the  inventon  of  Scapin.  and 
I  would  have  made  no  scruple  of  assuming  the  character  for  our  diversion. 

It  has  been  observed  of  Browne  Willis,  that,  if  Dugdale  were  a  Daeda- 
lus rather  than  a  Prometheus ;  if  it  were  owing  to  the  state  of  knowledge 
and  taste  of  his  day,  that  he  could  not  vivify  his  writings  by  pidluresque, 
biographical,  archaeological,  and  archite<5lural  assistances,  and  that  they 
accordingly  partook  of  the  heavy  chara<5ler  of  law  books  and  peerages  ; 
Willis  added  to  this  dullness,  however  laudable  his  industry,  by  substi- 
tuting, for  the  well  executed  sepulchral  effigies  of  Dugdale's  manor, 
absolute  skeleton's ;  for  he  published  the  indexes,  and  left  out  the  books. 

The  taste  of  his  day  was  little  better  than  that  of  Dugdale's  :  and 
though  an  excellent  antiquary,  his  enthusiasm  was  awakened  chiefly  by 
clock  and  bells.  If  men  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  lived  a  few  cen- 
turies before  him,  and  loved  church  and  king,  he  was  satisfied  that  they 
had  neither  error  nor  vice  ;  *'  And  so  he  played  his  part." 
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EWTON  LONGVILLE  is  a  parish  of  1735  acres  in  extent  with 
a  village  of  about  415  inhabitants.  The  village  is  situate 
about  2  miles  south-west  from  Bletchley,  and  10  from  New- 
port Pagnell.  It  is  in  the  petty  sessional  division  of  Fenny 
Stratford,  union  and  county  court  distridl  of  Newport  Pagnell,  rund 
deanery  of  Bletchley,  archdeaconry  of  Buckingham,  and  diocese  of 
Oxford.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  Bletchley,  on  the  north- 
east by  Water  Eaton,  on  the  south  by  Drayton  Parslow,  and  on  the 
south-west  by  Mursley. 

The  Baptists  and  the  Primitive  Methodists  have  places  of  worship 
here,  each  having  200  sittings. 

Among  the  fossil  remains,  are  abundance  of  Gryphaa  incurvaia^  and 
some  few  ammonites  in  gravel. 

The  roads,  before  the  improvements  made  since  the  inclosure  of 
the  parish,  in  1 840,  were  so  deep  and  miry,  as  to  have  been,  not  only 
difficult,  but  in  many  parts  absolutely  impassable  for  carriages.  In 
Willis's  statistical  account  in  1740,  he  states,  that  the  village  then  con- 
tained about  80  families ;  that  the  agricultural  contents  were  computed 
at  57  yard-lands,  of  which  thirteen  belonged  to  the  parsonage.  That 
there  were,  in  1744,  seven  ale  houses  here,  and  the  assessment  to  the 
land  tax  was  £\  i(>lsl9  \  although,  in  1 7 1 1  ;  it  had  been  assessed  only  at 
;^  1 08/ 10/-. 

In  September  18 18,  a  calamitous  and  accidental  fire  broke  out,  which 
consumed  and  destroyed  several  cottages  ;  but  a  very  liberal  subscrip- 
tion was  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed,  to  the  amount  of 
;f  362/1 5/3^-.  Sir  Andrew  Corbett,  Edward  Harmer.  of  Stock  Grove  ; 
the  Rev.  Robert  Wetherell,  and  Gilbert  Flesher,  formed  a  committee 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers ;  and  Mr.  Flesher  having  given  a  supply 
of  timber  to  eredl  a  gallery  in  the  church  for  singers,  which  was  unfor- 
tunately consumed  in  the  fire,  generously  contributed  a  second  supply, 
to  be  placed  at  the  distribution  of  the  committee  for  the  like  purpose. 

Mr.  Flesher  also,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  been 
long  celebrated  for  the  harmonious  ringing  of  their  "five  merry  bells 
here,"  consented  to  bear  the  expense  of  recasting  the  old  bells  into  six ; 
which  was  accordingly  effected  by  Taylor,  bell-founder,  Oxford,  for 
about  £%o ;  the  new  bell  being  gratefully  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
the  doner,  and  Mr.  Flesher's  high  spirit  of  generosity  placed  in  record, 
by  a  liberal  imitation  of  that  public  spirit  which  had  formerly  actuated 
his  predecessor,  Browne  Willis,  at  Bletchley  and  Fenny  Stratford. 

Manorial  History  0/ Newton  LongvilU, 
Newton  Longville  is  described  in  the  Domesday  Survey  as  the  lap^ 
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of  Walter  GifFard  ;  but  there  is  some  error  either  in  the  original  entry 
or  more  probably  in  the  printed  copy,  its  insertion  being  in  Moselai, 
instead  of  Sigelai  Hundred,  in  which  latter  Hundred  it  is  graphically 
situated. 

Walter  Giffard  held  it  in  his  own  hands,  and  was  taxed  at  ten  hides. 

There  were  twenty  carucates  of  land.  In  the  demesne  four  hides  and 
four  carucates ;  and  twenty  villeins  with  eight  bordars  had  eight  caru- 
cates. There  were  eleven  servants,  and  six  carucates  of  pasture.  It 
was  altogether  valued  at  ;^i2.  When  he  first  held  it  £io;  and  the 
same  in  Edward's  days.  This  manor  had  been  holden  by  Edward, 
cilt,  in  the  Saxon  time. 

Walter  Giffard,  who,  in  Neustria  Pici,  is  styled  earl  of  Buckingham, 
the  founder  of  a  Benedictine  priory  at  Longville,  afterwards  dedicated 
to  St.  Faith,  to  which  he  gave  his  manor  of  Newington,  in  Bucks,  and 
made  it  a  cell  to  the  same  priory,  thence  called  Newington  Longville, 
is  said  to  have  died  in  1 102  ;  and  in  another  place,  is  called  second  earl 
of  Longueville,  and  mentioned  as  the  husband  of  Agnes,  and  father  of 
Gantier  (Walter  ?)  GifFard,  third  of  the  name. 

From  this  discrepancy  of  dates,  may  probably  have  happened,  the 
foundation  of  the  cell  to  that  Abbey  being  referred  to  an  earlier  period 
than  really  belongs  to  it.  The  facfl  being,  that  the  first  Walter  Giffard, 
follower  of  the  Conqueror,  and  the  undoubted  founder  of  the  priory  at 
Longueville,  near  Dieppe,  died  in  11 04  ;  that  Agnes  his  wife,  who  was 
likewise  buried  with  him  in  Normandy,  was  the  sister  of  the  bishop  of 
Eureux,  and  mother  of  Walter  Giffard,  the  second  earl  of  Buckingham, 
co-founder  of  Notley  abbey,  who,  with  Ermengard  the  countess  his 
wife,  by  a  charter,  specially  ratified  and  confirmed  to  the  monks  of 
Longueville,  all  the  lands,  advowsons  ofchurches,  and  other  gifts,  which 
their  father,  Walter,  the  first  earl,  and  their  mother,  the  said  Agnes, 
had  bestowed  upon  that  religious  house,  to  which  they  likewise  added 
many  other  churches  and  advowsons  of  their  own  free  gift,  and 
in  perpetual  alms,  for  the  health  of  the  souls  of  the  said  Walter 
and  Agnes,  and  of  Walter  and  Ermengard  including  the  whole 
of  the  parish  of  Horwood,  excepting  the  fee  of  Durand,  cum 
pert,  the  church  of  Whaddon  with  all  its  appurtenances,  and  also 
the  tithes  of  the  wood  and  every  thing  thereunto  belonging  ;  the 
whole  of  Newingtin,  excepting  the  fee  of  Odo,  and  all  the  customs 
and  issues  belonging  to  the  wood  of  Whaddon,  viz.,  all  necessary  provis- 
ions towards  the  sustentation,  of  the  monks  (at  Snelshall),  their  build- 
ings, fences,  fuel,  &c.,  as  to  his  own  foresters,  without  molestation  and 
pasturage  in  his  woods,  rendering  annually  for  the  same  one  load  of  oats 
as  had  been  customary  in  his  mother's  time.  And  at  Weston  Underwood 
whatever  his  father  had  holden  there,  and  the  church,  cum  pert.,  and 
the  tithes  of  the  demesne  ;  and  the  like  at  Wickenham,  and  whatever 
his  father  had  holden  there,  excepting  the  fee  of  William  and  Ralph  de 
Leon  and  Botereux  ;  also  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  Wickenham,  cum 
pert.,  and  the  tenths  of  the  lordships  and  St.  Faith's  church,  with  all  its 
appurtenances  ;  and  the  land  of  Retollehage  (Radnage  ?),  Also  the 
land  of  Reppes.    Also  the  churches  of  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  John. 
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And  in  Akeley,  and  many  other  places  therein  enumerated ;  and  also 
all  the  tenths  of  his  lordships  and  demesnes  in  Buckingham,  Bourton, 
Maids  Morton,  Lamport,  Lillingstone,  Leckhampstead,  Beachampton, 
Singleborough,Bradwell,Loughton,  Moulsoe,  Btetchley,  Bow  Brickhill, 
Biddlesden,  Mursley,  Swanboume,  Litcote,  Chilton,  Wootton,  Dorton, 
Easington,  Addingrave,  Policot,  Edgcot,  Dumaune,  Fulkesworth,  Ra- 
merton,  Chicksand,  the  hospital  for  the  poor  at  Longville,  which  had 
been  given  to  the  monks  there ;  the  church  of  Stokeby,  with  all  its  ap- 
purtenances and  tenths  of  that  lordship ;  the  church  of  Stratton,  in 
Norfolk,  cum  pert. ;  and  all  the  tenths  of  the  lordship  of  Caversham, 
in  Oxfordshire. 

In  1 316,  a  fine  was  passed  of  messuages,  lands,  and  meadow  in  New- 
ton Longville,  between  Hugh  de  Stretle  and  Agnes  his  wife,  querents, 
and  Robert  Fraunceys,  deforciant,  to  the  use  ot  Robert  Fraunceys  ; 
who  granted  the  same  to  Hugh  and  Agnes,  for  their  lives,  with  remain- 
der to  Robert,  son  of  Hugh  and  Agnes,  remainder  to  the  heirs  of  his 
body. 

Hugh  Despenser,  banneret,  son  of  Hugh  Despenser,  junr.,  departed 
this  life  8  February  1349,  possessed  of  the  advowson  of  the  priory  of 
Newenton  Longueville ;  with  divers  lands  in  Oxfordshire,  &c. 

In  1372,  Ralph,  earl  of  Stafford,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Hugh  Audi ey,  earl  of  Gloucester,  died  possessed,  inter  alia  of 
the  advowson  of  Newton  Longueville. 

In  1399,  Gilbert  Talbot,  chivalier,  died  possessed  of  the  manor  of 
Newton  Longueville,  and  the  redtory,  and  a  portion  of  the  tithes  there 
at  the  rent  of  £\y  late  part  of  the  possessions  of  Newton  priory,  to 
which,  no  doubt,  he  was  the  lessee.  And  in  141 4,  Richard  de  Beau- 
champ,  lord  Abergavenny,  died  possessed  of  the  advowson  of  Newton 
Longville  priory. 

Henry  Rochford,  in  1401,  had  order  from  Henry  iv.,  to  pay  fifty 
marks  out  of  the  lordship  of  Newton  Longville,  in  Bucks,  which  he 
farmed  of  the  king,  to  sir  Thomas  Eppingham. 

The  dissolution  of  foreign  priories  having  taken  place,  Henry  vi., 
by  letters  patent,  dated  i8  August  1444,  gave  to  New  College,  Oxford, 
the  manor  of  Newton  Longville,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  lands  and 
possessions  of  the  late  dissolved  priory.  The  priory  estate  here  at  the 
dissolution  being  valued  at  £^^/i^ig  per  annum  clear. 

TAe  Manor  House^  Newton  Longville, 

Is,  in  facft,  only  a  plain  substantial  building,  near  the  north  side  of  the 
churchyard;  and  built,  probably,  on  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  anci- 
ent priory.  It  was  undoubtedly  erected  after  the  estate  had  come  into 
the  possession  of  New  College  ;  the  arms  of  that  society  being  cut  in 
stone  over  the  front  door  ;  and  together  with  the  manor  farm,  of  about 
350  acres,  of  which,  only  fifteen  were  in  the  ancient  enclosure,  has 
been,  from  time  to  time,  occupied  by  a  lessee  of  the  college.  In  1826, 
there  was  a  lease  for  twenty  years,  in  the  accustomed  manner,  renew- 
able every  seven  years,  from  Michaelmas. 
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S/,  FaitKs  Churchy  Newton  Longville, 

The  church  of  St.  Faith  stands^  in  the  middle  of  a  grave  yard  which 
is  situated  on  a  sUght  eminence  to  the  west  of  the  road  running  through 
the  village. 

The  church  consists  of  a  chancel,  north  chapel,  clerestoried  nave 
with  aisles,  north  and  south  porches,  and  a  western  tower  containing 
six  bells  inscribed  as  follows  : 

First:  RECAST  BY  THE  MUNIFICENCE  OF  GILBERT  FLESHER 
ESQR.,  WHO  ADDS  HONOUR  TO  THE  HONOUR  OF  HIS 
ANCESTORS. 

OF  AD   1066.    THE    NOBLEST    MOTIVE    IS  THE    PUBLIC 
GOOD. 

Second:  W  :  &  J  :  TAYLOR  OXFORD  FEC  T  1814. 

ITu'rd ;  W  :  &  J  :  T  :  OXFORD  FOUNDERS    1824. 

Fourth  :  18 ... .    Last  two  figures  illegible. 

Ftfth :  JOHN  BRIANT  HARTFORD  FECIT  1800. 

Sixth :  R  :  TAYLOR  &  SONS  FOUNDERS  OXFORD  MDCCCXXVI. 

Chancel :  The  east  window  is  of  four  lights,  cinquefoiled  in  the 
heads  and  under  a  four-centred  arch.  In  the  south  wall  is  a  doorway 
under  a  square  label  with  carved  spandrels ;  two  three-light  windows  ; 
two  decotated  niches,  one  for  credence  and  the  larger  of  the  two  for  a 
piscina.  In  the  north  wall  is  an  aumbry  which  still  retains  its  old 
wooden  lining  and  folding  doors.  There  are  also  oak  choir  seats,  sedilia, 
credence  table,  and  altar,  all  modern.  The  arch  between  the  chancel 
and  chapel  is  1 4th  century.  The  chancel  arch  is  obtuse,  recessed  once 
with  a  hollow  moulding  in  which  are  dog-tooth,  star,  and  other  orna- 
ments. Responds,  semi-round  with  square  abacus,  one  capital  carved 
with  snaky  monsters.  On  the  east  side  of  the  responds  are  the  sculp- 
tured corbels  which  once  supported  the  rood  loft. 

North  chapel :  One  three-light  perp.  window ;  two  three-light  win- 
dows under  lower  arches.  Several  quaintly  carved  corbels  in  the  walls. 
The  chapel  contains  a  small  organ  and  a  recently  placed  '*  brass"  to 
William  Grocyn,  redlor  1479-1504,  first  teacher  of  Greek  at  Oxlord, 

Nave  of  two  bays,  north  arcade  has  nail-head  ornaments,  central 
round  pillar  with  square  abacus  and  capital  carved  with  monsters  (12th 
century).  South  arcade,  moulded  arches,  round  pillar  with  square 
abacus  and  capital  carved  with  conventional  foliage.  Clerestory  win- 
dows, all  foliated  (perp.),  four  on  each  side. 

In  the  north  aisle,  is  the  stairway  in  the  pier  of  the  chancel  arch  to 
the  rood-loft.  Piscina  in  a  trefoiled  niche,  an  aumbry,  north  door 
with  image  bracket  close  by ;  plain  three-light  west  window.  In  the 
south  aisle,  piscina  and  aumbry,  window  with  perp.  tracery.  North 
and  south  porches  are  of  stone  with  seats. 

West  tower  is  battlemented  without  pinnacles,  diagonal  buttresses  with 
four  set-oifs.  Tower  arch  plain,  west  window  dec,  west  doorway  perp. 
The  church  throughout  has  a  wood  ceiling  supported  on  corbels ;  it  is 
also  seated  with  modem  benches  for  about  250  peop}'^^ 


Externally  the  nave  walls  are  battlemented  with  gable  crosses  on 
chancel,  nave,  and  porches.  Outside  the  east  wall  of  the  north  chapel 
is  a  female  figure  on  a  bracket,  supposed  to  represent  the  patron  saint. 
Over  the  east  window  of  chancel  is  a  small  figure,  skeleton,  supposed 
to  be  Death.  This  church  is  in  excellent  repair  and  order,  and  well 
cared  for. 

The  font,  which  stands  under  the  eastermost  of  the  two  arches, 
between  the  nave  and  the  south  aisle,  is  large,  and  as  ancient  as  the 
foundation  of  the  church.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  cone ;  without  orna- 
ment or  sculpture,  excepting  four  frets ;  which,  inter-changeably  cros- 
sing the  extremities  of  each  other,  form  a  kind  of  lozengy  net-work 
over  the  surface.  It  is  supported  by  a  circular  pedestal,  rising  from  a 
base,  which  is  escaloped  by  eight  semi-odtagonal  projedlions.  The 
foot  considerably  worn  by  those  who  have  approached  the  font.  Within 
the  bason,  which  is  very  capacious,  evidently  for  immersion,  and  lined 
with  lead,  is  a  modern  vase  of  artificial  stone.  The  cover  which  is  of 
oak,  is  an  odlagonal  pyramid,  divided  into  compartments,  which, 
amongst  other  carvings,  have  the  lion  and  the  unicorn  as  royal  sup- 
porters, of  the  time  of  James  i. 

The  Register  begins  in  1560,  and  has  been  regularly  continued  until 
the  present  time  ;  some  few  leaves  only  appearing  to  have  been  damaged 
or  destroyed,  as  if  accidentally.  Amongst  other  entries,  are  the  following : 

Bee  it  knoon,  y*-  Nathaniel  Gyles,  Parson  of  Newton  Longville,  did  read  y«  29  of 
Odlob"  1620,  publiquely  in  the  same  Church,  in  y*  midst  of  Divine  Service,  y«  40 
articles  agreed  uppon  by  y  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  both  Provinces,  and  y«  whole 
Clergy  in  the  Convocation  held  at  London,  in  y  yeer  of  our  Lord  1562,  for  the  avoid- 
ing of  diversities  of  opinions,  and  for  the  establishing  y^  consent  touching  true  religion. 
In  witness  whereof,  we,  whose  hands  are  under-written,  doe  subscribe,  0<SI.  29t»»  1620! 
John  Longford,  Sextus  Cook,  John  Hawkins,  young".  Rich.  Berringtott,  Church- 
wardens. 

1584.  Alice  a  poore  body  buried  July  30. 

Anno  1645  bemg  the  yeare  of  y«  Visitacon  (probably  plague)  34  burials  between  July 
and  Odlober.  ^ 

1795.  Anthony  Nourse  Sanderson  Re<5lor  of  this  Parish  bur.  JanJ  30.  (Anthony 
Nourse  son  of  Anthony  8c  Eliz.  Sanderson  bapt.  11  Sept.  1729  at  Hammer- 
smith). 

1812.  John  Pearce  brought  from  Aylesbury  where  he  was  executed  for  Burglary  on 
the  Friday  before,    buried  Aug.  2»»<* 

Rectors  0/ Newton  Longville. 

Ralph  de  Ciopprky  died  in  1278.    He  was  also  rector  of  Stoke  Hammond  auJ  of 

Grreat  Horwood  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Nicholas  Fitz  Nicholas,  instituted  3  August  1278,  procuration  from  the  prior  of 

Longueville. 

R00K&  Lucas,  or  Lucy,  occurs  rector  1330.  He  resigned  in  1343  J  and  was  sue- 
ceeded  by 

William  Fitz  Nicholas  dk  Huitte  Fenny  Stkatfoed,  instituted  5  June  1343 
on  the  presentation  of  the  kmg,  by  reason  of  the  temporalities  of  the  priory  of 
Newenton  Longueville  being  in  the  king's  hands  on  account  of  the  French  War. 

Stephen  Godeeicke,  ordained  sub-deacon,  was  presented  23  May  1377,  by  Bishop 
Anmdell,  at  Doddincton,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  He  exchanged  for  Hengrave  ia 
Norwich  diocese,  with  ' 
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John  Fisher  27  September  1388,  on  the  presentation  01  the  king  ;  who  exchanged 
for  Brynton  rectory,  in  Norwich  diocese,  with 

JOHN  WiSBEACH,  3  September  1398. 
OHN  WiLOWE  was  presented  16  June  1406,  by  the  king.     He  occurs  rector  in  1430 ; 
and  was  succeeded  by 

John  Strkksham,  who  died  rector  in  1455. 

John  Jeffky,  m.a.,  instituted  27  December  1455,  on  the  presentation  of  New  College, 
to  which  the  estate  of  the  priory  had  been  given  ;  and  by  that  title  and  right,  all 
subsequent  rectors  have  since  been  presented  and  instituted.     At  his  death, 

Walter  Hiix  m.a.,  was  instituted  4  February  1473.  In  1479,  he  quitted  thisliTing 
for  Hardwick  rectory.     On  his  cession,  he  was  succeeded  by 

William  Grocyn,  presented  19  April  1479.    On  his  resignation 

Richard  Makett,  m.a.,  was  instituted  8  March  1504,  and  was  succeeded  by 

John  Young,  m.a.,  instituted  23  September  1525,  He  was  a  native  of  this  village. 
He  died  28  March  1526,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  buried  under  a  marble  slab 
in  the  chapel  of  New  CoUcj^e,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  laid  there  some  time 
before  his  death,  with  an  inscription  containing  his  name,  but  a  blank  left  for  the 
insertion  of  the  time  of  his  decease,  wliich  was  not  afterwards  filled  up. 

Henry  Cole,  ll.d.,  warden  ol  New  College  1542,  who  took  this  benefice  on  the  death 
of  Young,  was  instituted  14  September  1545.  He  was  one  of  the  divines  who  dis- 
puted publicly  at  Oxford,  with  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  Bishops  Ridley  and 
Latimer  ;  and  preached  the  sermon  immediately  before  the  burning  of  Ajch- 
bishop  Cranmer,  21  March  1556.  In  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  was 
again  appointed,  with  others,  on  the  side  of  the  Papists,  to  dispute  publicly, 
before  the  Privy  Council,  with  the  Protestant  divines ;  but  afterwards,  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  Reformation  of  religion,  was  fined,  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet,  and 
died  in  confinement  in  December  1579.     He  was,  on  his  resignation,  succeeded  by 

Thomas  White,  ll.d.,  instituted  in  1552  ;  and  on  his  cession 

Maurice  Bullock,  m.a.,  was  instituted  i  May  1557.     He  died  1558. 

Sextus  (Juartermaine  was  instituted  23  December  1558.  His  will  was  dated  8 
July  1613,  and  ordered  his  burial  in  the  chancel,  where  he  was  interred  27  July 
1 6 13.     He  was  succeeded  by 

William  Twisse,  b.d.,  who  was  instituted  18  September  1613.  He  exchanged 
with 

Nathaniel  Giles,  m.a.,  who  took  possession  of  it  29  October  1620.  About  1628, 
he  removed  to  Chinnor  in  Oxfordshire,  though  he  kept  this  living  tiU  his  death  in 

1^55- 
Henry    Winnington,  m.a.,  became  rector  in  1655  ;   but  not  thinking   his  title 

sufficient,  took  out  a  legal  presentation  i  August   166 1.     He  was  buried  here 

1678,  in  the  chancel ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

Edward  Young,  ll.b.,  2  Januar>'  1678.  He  exchanged  for  Upham,  in  Hants, 
with 

Joseph  Lavington,  b.a.,  who  was  instituted  i  December  1680.  He  was  buried 
here  9  September  1709;  and  succeeded  by 

John  Lydiatt,  m.a.,  instituted  22  December  1709,  having  holden  this  living  about  a 
year,  he  quitted  it,  on  account  of  ill  treatment  by  his  sordid  parishoners.  He  was 
succeeded  by 

Richard  Ridge,  ll.b.,  instituted  i  March  17 10.  He  was  succeeded,  after  his 
death,  in  the  West  Indies,  by 

James  Edmonds,  m.a.,  instituted  13  June  1727.  Cole  mentions,  that  "his  parish- 
oners  were  very  perveise,"  and,  **by  a  troublesome  and  expensive  la^-suit, 
contributed  to  drive  him  distracted.'*  At  his  death  in  April  I7b5,  was  succeeded 
by 

Anthony  Mourse  Sanderson,  b.c.l.,  who  was  inducted  3  August  1765.  Dying, 
he  was  succeeded  by 

William  Glaspole,  m.a.,  who  was  inducted  8  July  1795  J  ^"^^i  *^  ^  decease,  was 
succeeded  by 

Thomas  le  Mesurier,  m.a.,  inducted  1 1  July  1799.  On  his  resignation  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by 
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RoBRST  Wbthisbll,  ll.b.,  prcEentedin  1S13.     He  hddthii  rectory  until  hit  death, 

10  October  184I  ;  and  wia  succeeded  by 
Tames  Rovdon  Huqhks,  u.a.,  who  was  conducted  14  March  1843, 
Hbnbt  Charles  Blagdkn,  u.a.,  o(  Queen'*  Callege,  Oxford,  wu  inititated  in 

1875- 

TAe  Rectory,  Newton  Longville, 
Before  the  modem  inclosure,  which  was  effeAed  in  1839  and  1840 
under  the  Voluntary  K&.  of  Parliament,  consisted  of  11  acres  3  roods 
25  poles  dispersed  in  the  common  fields;  the  whole  extent  of  the  par- 
ish being  about  1,600  acres.     The  valor,  in  Ecton,  was  ;£io/o/7. 

The  XVIItk  Century  Token  0/ Newton  Longville. 
Until  the  present  it  was  not  known  that  the  small  village  of  Newton 
Longville  was  the  place  of  issue  of  a  XVIIth  Century  Token,  and  this 
knowledge  was  brought  about  by  the  subJeA  of  this  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  Hundreds  being  found  at  Little  Brickhill,  about  two 
years  ago.  This  interesting  token  is  of  the  halfpenny  series,  and  has 
always  been  known,  but  is  placed  in  Boytie's  work  on  the  XVIIth  Cent- 
ury Tokens  (Williamson's  edition,  1889},  to  both  Newton  in  Cambridge- 
shire, and  Newton  in  Lancashire,  without  any  reason  given  for  such 
allocation. 


The  fa<Sl3  which  show  that  it  belongs  to  the  Bucks  series  are  proved, 
not  only  by  the  parish  registers,  where  the  issuer's  name  is  given,  bat 
that  the  Willison's  still  reside  in  the  village,  and  their  names  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  throughout  the  village  records, 

Jeffery  Willison  was  the  grandson  of  "Robert  Willison  y"  elder" 
who  was  a  husbandman  ;  but  Jeffery,  by  his  token,  made  tobacconist 
the  feature  of  his  business  by  the  emblems  in  the  field  of  the  obverse 
of  his  token  which  are  two  pipes  and  a  roll  of  tobacco.  The  inscrip- 
tion upon  the  obverse  and  reverse  reads : 

■.  *  lEFFERY  *  WILUSON- 
*  IN  *  NEWTON  *  1667- 

Jeffery  Willison  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  his  "  monie  of  necesstie  " 
was  married,  as  his  wife's  initial  I.  (Joan)  appears  with  his  on  the  re- 
verse. Her  death  took  place  either  in  1710  or  17 13,  as  the  following 
entries  will  show : 

1639.  Robert  Willison  y*  elder,  husbacdmaD  baryed  June  la. 

1641.  Jeffery  Willison  sone  of  Robert  (and  Margaret)  bapt.  OGtoh.  t, 

1651.  Widow  Williion  bur.  Feb.  II. 

1673.  Margett  WiJlison.  widow,  bur.  Feb.  i. 
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The  GallcwSy  Newton  LangvtlU. 

It  has  been  considered  remarkable  that  there  should  have  remained 
here,  until  of  late  years,  gallows  for  the  execution  of  criminals.  Mr. 
Cole  explains  the  real  cause  of  this  feudal  privilege  to  have  been  the 
continuance  of  the  jurisdidlion  of  the  abbey  after  the  suppression  of  the 
foreign  priories.  This  instrument  of  capital  punishment  appears  to 
have  been  suffered  to  remain,  although  Edward  i.,  had  removed  the 
cognizance  of  the  higher  offences  from  the  courts  leet  and  courts  baron, 
the  trial  of  felonies  ceasing  to  be  exercised  by  the  lords  of  the  manors 
and  their  stewards,  and  transferred  the  privileges  to  the  justices  itiner- 
ant at  the  general  assizes  for  counties ;  and  it  not  being  in  the  power 
of  this  parish,  as  forming  only  a  part  of  the  foreign  jurisdidlion  of  the 
abbey  at  Longville,  to  remove  such  rights,  they  were  still  exercised 
by  the  foreign  stewards,  until  the  dissolution  in  141 5  ;  when,  the  estate 
being  given  to  New  College,  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  manor 
as  Great  Brickhill,  Addington,  and  other  towns,  which  had  belonged 
to  the  powerful  family  of  Molyns  ;  who,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  i. ;  had 
had  influence  sufficient  to  obtain  from  the  crown,  this  then  formidable 
distin<5lion  and  pre-eminence ;  and  which,  Mr.  Cole  observes,  were 
very  common  in  France. 

In  March  18 14,  a  barbarous  murder  was  perpetrated  in  this  village, 
on  Mr.  Verney,  an  old  inhabitant,  who  kept  a  chandler's  shop,  and  was 
discovered  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  very  severely  wounded  in  his 
head  and  various  parts  of  the  body,  insomuch,  as  to  have  expired  in 
about  twenty  minutes,  without  being  able  to  give  any  account  of  the 
murderer ;  the  appearance  of  the  wounds  indicating,  that  they  had  been 
inflidted  by  a  mallet  or  hammer ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  most  a<5live 
exertions  to  discover  the  oflfender  or  offenders,  and  the  apprehension  of 
one  man  upon  suspicion,  who  was  subsequently  committed  for  trial 
at  the  county  assizes,  but  no  proof  has  been  found  of  the  culprit ;  and 
the  affair  has  thus  rested,  in  total  obscurity.  It  is  remarkable,  that  no 
robbery  of  the  person  or  of  the  premises  of  the  deceased,  had  been 
attempted. 


A  Newton  Longville  reckoning  :  Tenpence,  bread ;  and  twopence, 
beer.  This  proverb  is  alluded  to  on  a  sign  at  Leighton  Buzzard,  the 
nearest  town  to  the  village. 

My  cousins  of  Newnton  have  been  here ; 

Eat  tenpence  in  bread,  and  drunk  twopence  in  beer. 

Browne  fViUis  MSS.  Bucks  CplUctions, 
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tHE  parish  of  Stoke  Hammond  occupies  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Newport  Hundreds.     The  parish  comprises  1,551  acres  of 
which  1 5  is  the  water  area  of  the  river  Lovat  and  the  Grand 
Jundlion  Canal  which  intersedl  the  eastern  portion  of  the  vil- 
lage.    It  is  in  the  petty  sessional  division  of  Fenny  Stratford,  union 
and  court  county  district  of  Newport  Pagnell,  rural  deanery  of  Bletchley, 
archdeaconry  of  Buckingham,  and  diocese  of  Oxford. 

The  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Water  Eaton,  on  the  east  by 
Great  Brickhill,  on  the  south  by  Soulbury,  and  on  the  west  by  Newton 
Longville  and  Drayton  Parslow.  It  is  3  miles  south  from  Bletchley, 
and  10  from  Newport  Pagnell. 

There  is  a  meeting-house  here  for  Wesleyans,  built  by  subscription. 

The  Manorial  History  of  Stokt  Hammond, 

In  the  Conqueror's  survey,  it  was  recorded  in  the  Sigelai  Hundred, 
and  Maigno  himself  held  Stoches,  taxed  at  ten  hides,  there  being  ten 
carucates  of  land  ;  in  the  demesne,  three  hides,  and  three  ploughs 
kept  there  ;  and  twelve  villeins,  with  four  bordars,  had  six  carucates, 
and  a  seventh  might  have  been  added.  There  were  six  servants,  one 
millof  eight  shillings  rent ;  and  six  carucates  of  pasture.  It  was  then, 
and  had  been  constantly,  valued  at  ;^io.  This  manor  eight  thanes 
had  hoiden.  One  of  them  had  six  hides,  wanting  half  a  virgate  ;  and 
he  and  all  the  seven  other  thanes  might  give  or  sell  their  lands  to 
whom  they  would. 

Maigno  Brito,  a  powerful  Norman,  who  possessed  this  manor,  had  a 
son  called  Manfelin  of  Wolverton,  founder  of  a  priory  in  the  parish, 
called  Bradwell ;  and  who  gave  thereto  the  advowsons  of  the  churches 
of  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  Padbury,  and  this  place ;  and  so  the  advowson 
of  Stoke  continued  in  that  convent,  until  given  up  to  the  See  of  Lin- 
coln in  the  reign  of  Henry  iii. 

To  Manfelin  succeeded,  in  this  manor,  Hamon,  his  son,  who  im- 
parted his  name  to  it,  and  whose  grandson,  WilHam,  in  1247,  passed  a 
fine  of  the  manor  of  Stoke  to  Alan  Fitz  Robert ;  but  in  the  next  reign, 
the  Greys,  lords  of  Eton,  Bletchley,  and  Fenny  Stratford  held  this 
estate. 

In  1 301,  a  fine  was  levied  of  two  parts  of  this  manor,  to  the  use  of 
John  de  Grey,  and  Roger,  his  son,  and  their  heirs ;  which  on  the 
death  of  John  de  Grey,  came  (1254)  to  the  said  Roger;  from  whom  it 
descended  to  Reginald,  his  son,  who  died  possessed  thereof  about 
1 389,  to  whom  succeeded  Reginald,  who  being  detained  prisoner  at 
his  lordship's  of  Ruthyn,  in  Wales,  by  Owen  Glendower,  seems  \o  have 
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sold  his  light  and  title  to  two  parts  of  this  manor,  to  Chastillon,  lord 
of  Thornton;  for,  about  141 6,  John  Chastillon  levied  a  fine  thereof. 
But  soon  after  this  period,  the  family  alienated  their  estates  to  the 
Bartons ;  from  whom  the  manor  of  Thornton  being,  about  the  year 
1465,  passed  to  the  Ingletons,  it  came,  with  this  manor,  about  15 15,  to 
the  Tyrrells,  by  marriage  of  Jane,  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  Ingle- 
ton,  to  Humphrey  Tyrrell ;  whose  son  and  heir,  George  Tyrrell,  in 
1557,  conveyed  this  manor  to  Edward  Kirk,  from  whose  descendants  it 
is  presumed  to  have  come  to  the  Bennets  ;  and  so  passed  at  length  in 
marriage  with  Jane,  daughter  and  heir  of  Richard  Bennet  of  Kew 
Green,  Surrey,  to  John,  lord  Scudamore,  father  of  lord  John  Scudamore, 
and  grandfather  to  James,  lord  Scudamore,  who  was  owner  in  1712,  for, 
in  the  account  of  that  family,  it  is  mentioned,  that  the  manor  of  Stoke 
Hammond  came  to  the  Scudamores  by  the  aforesaid  marriage  of  Jane 
Bennet,  circa.  1616 ;  and  was  in  1735,  vested  in  the  daughter  and  heir 
of  the  last  lord  Scudamore,  who  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Beaufort. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  Edward  Kirk,  the  purchaser  of  this  manor 
in  1557,  or  his  heirs,  about  1590  might,  subjedl  to  a  life  interest  there- 
in, have  conveyed  it  to  Leuvinus  Munck,  and  that  Bennet  married 
Munck's  daughter.  This  conjedlure  of  Browne  Willis  is  right,  at  least 
in  part ;  for  James,  lord  Scudamore,  married  Jane,  eldest  daughter  and 
one  of  the  co-heirs  of  Richard  Bennet,  afterwards  created  a  baronet ; 
which  Sir  Richard  Bennet,  who  died  12  April  1658,  aged  63,  and  his 
brother  Sir  Thomas  Bennet,  who  died  28  June  1667,  aged  71  (both 
baronets),  married  |two  sisters,  the  daughters  and  heirs  of  Leuvinus 
Munck,  and  lie  buried  at  Baberham,  under  a  noble  monument,  with 
their  effigies  in  marble. 

After  the  divorce  of  the  duchess  of  Beaufort  from  the  duke,  about 
1 743,  for  adultery  with  the  earl  Talbot,  son  of  the  lord  chancellor,  she 
married  the  duke  of  Grafton's  natural  son,  Mr.  Fitsroy,  who  thus  ac- 
quired the  manor  10  March  1760.  As  to  the  other  manor,  or  third 
part  of  the  manor  of  Stoke  Hammond,  it  was  dissevered  from  the 
principal  manor,  as  was  possessed  by  persons  of  the  name  of  Stoke ; 
for,  1245,  Henry  de  Stoke  levied  a  fine  of  lands  here  to  the  use  of 
Geoffrey,  prior  of  Dunstable,  and  of  the  canons  there ;  and  in  that 
convent  this  manor  continued  till  the  dissolution  of  that  house  in  1540; 
two  years  after  which,  viz.  1542,  Henry  viii.,  granted  to  Anthony 
Stringer  and  John  Williams,  Stoke  Hammond  manor,  late  belonging 
to  Dunstable  priory.  Cole  avers  that  Hillersden's  estate  is  no  manor, 
and  that  it  was  bought  of  the  Tourneys.  In  1563,  queen  Elizabeth 
granted  to  John  Somer  and  Thomas  Kerry,  inter  alia,  a  messuage  or 
tenement,  called  Pervaunts,  with  its  appurtenances,  in  Stoke  Hammond, 
70  acres  of  land,  three  pightles,  and  three  acres  of  meadow,  late  in  the 
occupation  of  William  Coleman,  all  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  Sir 
John  Williams,  knight,  lately  purchased;  another  messuage,  with 
lands,  meadows,  feedings,  pastures,  and  woods  to  the  same  belonging, 
in  Stoke  Hammond,  Chelmscote,  and  Soulbury,  in  the  occupation  of 
Thomas  Femal,  of  London ;  also  part  of  the  estate  of  Sir  John 
Williams,  knic^ht,  beino:  of  the  value  of  jCj,  to  be  held  of  the  queen, 
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her  heirs  and  successors,  as  of  the  manor  of  £ast  Greenwich,  in  free 
soccage,  and  not  in  capite. 

Edward  vi.,  having  devised  to  Edward  Atkinson,  the  site  of  a  capital 
messuage  of  the  manor  of  Stoke  Hammond,  then  in  the  occupation  of 
Thomas  Colsell,  a  messuage  called  White  House,  a  close  called  the 
Lord's  Close,  and  ah  the  lands  in  the  occupation  of  the  said  Thomas 
Colsell  or  demised  to  him  by  indenture  from  Sir  John  Williams,  knight, 
dated  10  Odlober  1539  ;  which  manor  was  purchased  by  Sir  John  Wil- 
liams, by  Henry  viii.,  to  hold  to  the  said  Edward  Atkinson,  etc.,  for 
twenty-one  years  from  Michaelmas  1560,  at  ;^  13/6/8  per  annum  ;  and 
the  said  letters  patent  having  come  into  the  hands  of  Henry  Fowler, 
who  surrendered  his  interest  in  the  remainder  of  the  term,  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  the  manor  and  premises  were  thereupon  demised  by  the 
said  queen,  to  Henry  Fowler  and  Alice  his  wife,  and  John  their  son, 
and  to  the  longest  liver  of  them,  by  letters  patent  of  1568,  at  the  be- 
fore mentioned  rent. 

A  fourth  part  or  moiety  of  Stoke  Hammond  manor,  was  sold  by  Sir 
Richard  Pye,  8  July  1682,  to  Harris  Smith  of  Padbury,  whose  son 
Richard,  held  it  in  1736. 

In  1584,  queen  Elizabeth,  by  letters  patent,  reciting  her  demise  of 
7  March  157 1,  to  George  Goodriche,  of  a  house  and  close  called  Badd's, 
another  close  adjacent,  and  three  and  a  half  acres  of  land  and  one 
rood,  in  the  fields  of  Stoke  Hammond,  in  the  occupation  of  Robert 
Taylor,  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Stoke  Hammond,  and  of  the  possessions 
pur  hased  of  Sir  John  Williams,  knight,  for  twenty-one  years,  at  nine 
shillings  and  threepence  halfpenny  per  annum  rent ;  and  the  reversion 
being  in  her  majesty,  the  queen  demises,  for  the  good  and  true  services 
of  Christopher  Hoddys  in  the  wars,  and  at  his  humble  petition,  to  him 
the  said  Christopher,  all  the  premises,  with  many  other  lands,  from 
Lady-day  1593,  for  twenty-one  years,  at  nine  shillings  and  threepence 
halfpenny  per  annum. 

No  courts  of  this  manor  have  been  holden  during  many  years. 

The  monastery  of  Dunstable  held  lands  here  at  the  time  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical valuation  of  Henry  viii. 

A  yeomanry  family,  of  the  name  of  Fountaine,  possesses  a  consider- 
able estate  here,  purchased  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Many  of  this 
family  have  been  interred  in  the  north  transept  of  the  church,  and  the 
immediate  ancestors  of  the  present  possessor  of  the  estate  in  the  church 
yard,  where  they  have  memorials,  but  the  connection  between  the  last 
mentioned,  and  those  of  the  same  name  whose  sepulchral  stones  are 
placed  in  the  transept,  is  not  known  with  certainty,  many  branches  of 
the  family  being  mentioned  in  the  register,  and  other  parochial  records, 
without  such  description  as  to  identify  them. 

Ti)e  manorial  house,  which  is  near  the  entrance  into  the  village  from 
Drayton  Parslow  and  Newton  Longville,  was  in  1813,  occupied  by  the 
parish  clerk ;  and  is  now  a  mere  cottage,  with  no  indication  of  its 
former  importance, 
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Rectors  of  Stoke  Hammond, 

RiCBAU)  DE  TiNTON,  instituted  in  1220,  on  the  presentation  of  the  prior  and  con- 
vent of  Bradwell.    He  was  a  benefactor  to  Missenden  Abbey. 

Ralph  de  Croperdy  was  collated  by  the  bishop  in  1265.  He  was  also  redtor  ot 
Great  Horwood,  in  1269 ;  and  likewise  held  Newton  Longvillc.    At  his  death, 

Stephen  de  Gravbsend  was  instituted  10  July  1277,  by  the  bishop  in  his  own  pat- 
ronage. He  was,  about  1300  made  canon  df  St.  Paurs,  London ;  and  in  1318, 
bishop  of  that  See.     On  his  advancement, 

William  de  Aulanby  succeeded ;  and  died  in  13 14.    At  his  death, 

Robert  de  Sansthorpe  was  collated  i  December  13 14.     On  his  cession, 

Ralph  de  Sansthorpe  succeeded  6  February  13 16.    He  died  ;  and 

Henry  de  Sansthorpe  was  collated  ±  November  1318. 

John  died  redlor  in  1353.    At  his  death, 

Richard  de  Haversham  was  collated  7  March  1353.    On  his  cession, 

John  Denton  was  collated  5  December  1355.    He  resigned, 

Roger  de  Sutton,  instituted  14  November  1361. 

William  de  Naybsby  was  instituted  16  November  1361. 

Robert  de  Wadyngham  exchanged  in  1380,  for  Broadway,  in  Woreesteishire, 
with 

William  de  Sutton,  who  was  admitted  i  September  1380;  he  exchanged  for  the 
vicarage  of  Windsor ;  with 

John  Bowere,  17  November  138 1 ;  who  exchanged  for  Woking  in  Surrey ;  with 

John  Stawell,  2  March  1387  ;  he  exchanged  for  Gravely,  near  Baldock,  with 

KALPH  DE  Melchburn,  27  April  1390;  who  exchanged  for  Wrotham,  in  Kent, 
with 

Hugh  Wooton,  id  April  1397.  He  exchanged  for  St.  Alban's,  Wood  Street, 
London,  with 

John  Hereford,  14  June  1398.     He  exchanged  for  Dunnington,  in  Berks,  with 

Thomas  Spaldwick,  28  October  1399. 

William  Chamberlain  died  rcdlor  in  1433  ;  and 

John  Chedworth,  b.d.,  was  instituted  10  February  1433.  He  was  archdeacon  of 
Wilts;  prebendary  of  Salisbury;  and  second  provost  of  King's  College,  Cambridge 
had  the  king's  consent  signified  by  letter  to  the  pope  ;  11  February  1451,  who 
thereupon  confirmed  him  bishop  of  Lincoln,  5  May  1452.  He  was  a  native  of 
Gloucestershire ;  and  being  chaplain  to  Grey  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  S.T.B.,  in 
1433,  had  this  re<5tory  bestowed  upon  him  by  that  bishop,  but  soon  after  quitted 
it  for  better  preferment.  He  died  i  December  147 1,  and  was  buried  in  Lincoln 
Cathedral ;  where  there  is  his  effigy  and  arms  on  a  plate  of  brass,  and  an  elabor- 
ate inscription.     On  his  cession, 

William  J  a  ye  was  collated  12  November  1434,  by  the  bishop. 

William  Stanley  resigned  in  1455,  to 

Richard  Alexander,  instituted  28  October  1455,  on  the  presentation  of  bishop 
Chedworth.     On  his  cession,  *  ' 

Andrew  Newman  was  instituted  25  May  1482.    He  died ;  and 

Thomas  Canner  was  instituted  2  June  1524. 

William  Moulder,  instituted  9  July  1531.  He  willed  to  be  buried  here  1542. 
Will  proved  at  Fenny  Stratford,  in  1543. 

John  SoMer,  or  Senur,  instituted  26  February  1544.  It  was  returned,  in  1561, 
that  he  resided  at  Winslow,  where  he  was  canon.     Oft  his  decease, 

Charles  Langford  was  instituted  29  April  1574.  He  was  afterwards  dean  of 
Hereford ;  and  on  his  cession, 

Thomas  Ireiand,  s.t.p.,  was  instituted  25  June  1604.    He  resigned :  and 

Thomas  Turner,  b.d.,  was  instituted  27  June  1610. 

Thomas  Otes,  s.t.p.,  instituted  10  November  1617,  on  the  king's  presentation. 

John  Hacket,  indu(5ted  30  September  1618.  He  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Lich- 
field and  Coventry.     On  his  cession, 

Thomas  Lorkin  was  inducted  12  March  1624. 

William  Hicks,  inducted  7  December  1625.  He  died  about  1645,  being  preben- 
dary of  Bedford,  mayor  in  the  church  of  Lincoln  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
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Thomas  Disney,  m.a.,  indn<fted  29  August  1646.    He  died  in  September  1686,  and 

was  buried  in  the  chancel. 
George  Bate,  ll.b.,  was  collated  24  December  1686.    He  died  here;  and  was 

buried  17  August  1703. 
Geevasb  Needham,  B.D.,  instituted  9  November  1703,  and  died  on  the  25th  of  the 

same  month. 
Edward  Saul,  m.a.,  instituted  29  December  1703.       He  resigned  on  becoming 

redlor  of  Harlazton,  in  Lincolnshire. 
William  Wake,  instituted  16  February  1705  ;  and  resigned  on  becoming  re<5lor  of 

Waldegrave  and  Hannington,  in  Northamptonshire. 
David  Trimmell.  m.a.,  collated  6  February  1707,  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  and 

died  in  1 776.    He  was  succeeded  by 
John  Pettingall,  m.a.,  of  Oxford,  created  d.d.,  and  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  and 

Lincoln  cathedrals  ,*  died  30  June  1 781,  and  was  buried  here. 
Philip  Barton,  m.a.,  inducted  13  December  1781,  having  resigned  the  rectory  of 

Sherington  to  take  this,  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  his  residence  at  Great 

Biickmll.    He  died  in  1786 ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  Gardner,  m.a.,  inducted  28  September  1786,  on  the  collation  of  George 

Pretyman,  lord  bishop  of  Lincoln.     He  died  in  1823,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Thomas  Bouwens,  b.a.,  collated  by  his  uncle,  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  George, 

lord  bishop  of  Lincoln,  18  March  1823,  ^^^  indudled  7  May  1825  ;  as  also  to  the 

prebend  of  Brampton,  in  Lincoln  cathedral,  and  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Bedford. 
Edmund  Paine,  was  presented  1869. 

EccUstasitcal  History  0/  Stoke  Hammond. 

The  advowson  was  anciently  vested  in  the  priory  of  Bradwell,  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  given  to  that  religious  house  by  the  Hamons,  who 
were  its  founders ;  and  so  continued,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  iii., 
when  it  was  transferred  to  tne  See  of  Lincoln. 

By  an  A<51  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1773,  this  parish,  computed  at 
1 374  acres,  was  enclosed,  and  an  allotment  of  about  300  acres  made  to 
the  redlor,  in  lieu  of  tithes.  The  effe<5l  of  the  enclosure,  as  described 
in  the  Agricultural  Survey,  is,  that  the  quantity  of  grain  had  decreased  ; 
and  the  number  of  oxen,  cows,  and  sheep,  had  increased,  especially 
the  last.  The  farms  were  seven  in  number,  containing  from  60  to 
350  acres  each  ;  the  number  of  cottages,  thirty. 

St,  Lukii  Churchy  Stokt  Hammond, 

The  church  is  approached  through  an  avenue  of  lime  trees.  There 
are  also  two  yew  trees  which  girth  respe(5live]y  88  inches  and  85  inches 
at  about  four  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground,  and  are  probably  the 
trees  referred  to  in  the  following  extradt  from  the  parish  register : 
••  Those  two  (yew)  trees  att  y'  church  doors  was  sett  by  me  George 
Bate,  Redtor,  upon  y*  17  of  December  An.  Dom.  1687." 

This  church  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  village,  and  is  a  small  cruciform  strudture  with  a  low  embattled 
tower  in  the  centre,  in  which  are  four  bells,  inscribed  : 

First:  BARTHOLOMEW  ATTUM  1590.    3  Sixpences  i  Groat. 
Second :  AVG  :  5RARIA. 

lliird :  RECAST    BY  JOHN    TAYLOR  &  Co.,  LOUGHBOROUGH    l88a, 
SANCTA  TRINITAS  ORA  PRO  NOBIS, 

S^fnOus:  I  1$ 
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The  tower  was  probably  Earl;  English,  but  the  upper  part  is  now 
Pcrpendicniar.     There  are  no  side  aisles.      The  south  porch  is  ap- 
proached by  a  stately  avenue  of  time  trees.     Thu  oaken  roof  is  of  four 
bays,  and  ornamented  with  carved    bosses  and   figures.      The    open 
benches,  also  of  oak,  have  carved  ends.     The  pulpit  and  reading  desk 
are  also  of  carved  oak.     At  the  ends  of  the  transept  are  two  large  tran- 
aomed  windows,  having  three  lights  below  the  transom,  and  six  smal- 
ler lights  above  ;  the  nave  has  one  window 
on  each  side,  that  on  the  north  side  contains 
fragments  of  ancient  coloured  glass  depi<fl- 
ing  six  of  the  saints  ;   and  there  is  a  large 
five-light  window  at  the  west  end  with  ten 
small  lights  above  the  transom.     The  font  is 
Norman  and  curious.   The  basin  is  plain  and 
capacious,  probably  used  for  immersions  and 
stands  on  a  short  thick  circular  column,  with 
four   slender   detached    shafts,  also  circular 
which    are  now  joined  with  cement  to  the 
main  column.     The  poor-box  bears  the  date 
of  i6t8.     The  east  window,  which  is  of  three  compartments,  is  filled 
with  sUined  glass.     The  centre  light  represents  the  Ascension,  and  the 
other  divisions  illustrate  other  scriptural  subjects.     The  space  within 
the  communion  rails  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles. 

In  the  chancel  are  two  marble  memorial  tablets  inscribed  to  members 
of  the  Disney  family ;  and  there  are  also  memorials  in  this  pan  of  the 
church  to  the  Hillersdons.  .  A  stone  tablet,  in  the  west  wall  of  the 
north  transept,  contains  inscriptions  to  the  Fountaine  family,  from  the 
Tear  1650  to  ibgo.  The  Wiggand  Frank  families  too,  have  memorials 
nere. 

On  a  square  tablet  of  black  marble  in  a  white  frame,  affixed  to  the 
north  wall:  at  the  dexter  corner  a  skull ;  at  the  sinister  corner,  these 
anns. 

In  a  lozenge  ....     On  a  fess,  three  fleurs-de-lis. 
1658,  Aug.  13, 
Heere  ii  ioteiTed  y*  Body  of  M'"  Miry  Disney,  y  Deare  Diogbter  of  M"'  Joine  gc 
M'-  Tbomu  DisDcy. 

As  Deare  to  great  &  amxU  ai  knowne. 
Moil  Deare  to  God  as  moit  his  owne  : 
She  GauE  henrlfe  to  God,  &  would 
That  her  Parents  againe  soe  should. 
Fiaeleene  yeares  liu'd  a  Virgin  Maide, 
In  Heauen  now  a  Saint  is  made. 

Upon  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  another  mural  tablet  inscribed : 

I.  Here  from  the  North  wall  to  the  South,  rest  the  Bodies  of  Mary  ihe  da*ghter  of 

M"  Tho.  Disney  and  M'"  Joane  Wilks  his  wiTe. 
a.   Thomas  the  sod  of  Sir  Hcniy  Disney.  Lord  of  Norton  Disney  and  of  SwinburW, 

in  Lincoln  shire,  and  of  Elinor  Gray  of  Langley  Hall  in  Leicester  Shire  bis  wife, 

indvcled   rector   of  Stockhamoad    in    Bvcks  in  aTgvst    the  seit   1646  iDlciTe4 

to^«  s;*^  16S6  aged  Si  yeares  gmonths  17  days. 
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3.  Joane  the  dav^hter  of  M"  £dw.  Wilks  of  Bvdesert  in  Bedford  shire  and  of  M'** 

Joane  Besovth  of  Gorner  Hall  neare  Hempstead  in  Hartford  shire  interreed  Sep- 
tember 20^  1680  aged  aboTt  64.  Having  been  the  endeared  wife  of  M"  Tho. 
Disn^  abore  38  yeares. 

4.  Mark  the  son  of  M'*  Edw.  Wilks  and  M»*  Joane  Besovth  Baptized  the  7«>'of  Avg. 

1612  and  interred  in  9^«r  the  19^  1678. 
The  generation  of  the  vpright  shall  be   Blessed  live  in  gods  feare  for  Christs  sake 
and  yov'll  dye  in  his  favour,  rest  in  his  peace,  rise  in  his  power  and  Bjiigne  in  his 
Glory.    Amen. 

In  the  churchyard,  on  the  south  side,  near  the  end  of  the  cross  aisle, 
is  a  well  proportioned  altar  monument  of  free  stone,  consisting  of  a 
quadrangular  pedestal  with  four  Tuscan  columns  in  recesses  at  the  re- 
spective angles  supporting  an  entablature,  on  the  centre  of  which  ele- 
vated on  two  grades,  is  a  verse. 

On  the  west  side,  the  following  words : 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Anne,  Wife  of  Bernard  Fonntaine,  who  departed  this  life 
March  15*^  1802,  aged  44  years.  Also  Bernard  Fonntaine,  departed  tnis  life  March 
22<>*  18 1 7,  aged  62  years. 

A  curious  feature  in  conne(5lion  with  this  church  is  the  position  in 
which  it  is  built,  viz.,  not  exadtly  east  and  west,  which  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  orthodox  plan.  Upon  old  St.  Luke's  day  the  sun  rises 
exadlly  opposite  the  eastern  window. 

Browne  Willis,  in  his  manuscripts,  says :  Stoke  Hammond  church 
tower  was  raised  and  embattled  in  1703,  it  being  ridged  before. 

The  Parish  Register  of  Stokt  Hammond, 

The  parish  register  of  Stoke  Hammond  is  of  more  than  average  in- 
terest, and  it  is  one  of  those  registers  which  are  said  to  commence 
before  the  order  in  council  of  1538.  It  is  true  there  are  four  entries 
before  1538,  two  marriages  (in  one  family)  for  15 34,  and  two  baptisms 
for  1537,  but  these  entries  were  in  all  probability  made  in  1538  as  a  sort 
of  commencement  to  the  record,  and  do  not  represent  a  genuinely  kept 
register.  The  book  begins  :  "  Christeninges.  Qui  crediderit,  condem- 
nabitur." 

John  Moulder  was  bapt  the  7  of  mch.  Anno  Reg.  Rege  henrici  8  y^  29. 
Edward  harris  was  bapt  the  18  mch.  anno  eod. 

Lazarus  the  sonne  of  a  poore  begger  woman  was  baptised  the  xxx  day  of 
March  Anno  domini  1594. 

Marriages  in  stoke  hamo  synce  the  xxxvi.  (sic)  of  the  raygne  of  kynge  henrye 
the  eight. 

Honorabile  est  inter  quosvis  conjugium  et  cubile  impolutum.      Scorta tores 

antem  c  adulteros  damnabit  deus. 
Thomas  Edwyn  and  Elizabeth  Hall  were  marryed  xxiiii  daye  of  Nov.  anno 

dom  1534. 
Richard  Gryce  and  Margaret  Edwyne  married  xxviii  Nov.  Ano  predcto. 

Burialls, 

1538.  John  Docker  sepultus  iiii^  die  novembris. 

1665.  May  3  Elinor  Smith  an  old  widdow  of  an  iii  yeares  of  age  last  De- 
cember. 
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1684.  Aufiist  y*  sizt    John  Roras  was  interred  on  y  Notthside  of  y^ 

churcD,  dyed  excommanicate<L 

1687.  August  21.  Thomas  Rogers,  y*  son  of  John  Rogers  (whoo  died  ex- 
communicated) c  Ann  his  mfe  was  interred,  his  iather  was  put  into  y 
groond  behind  y  church  without  a  buriall  but  y*  of  an  Asse  but  y* 
son's  funerall  was  celebrated  according  to  t*  Rites  of  y  Church  of  Eng- 
land he  being  a  constant  commer  to  churcn,  but  out  of  her  zeale  to  her 

owne  party  (shee  being )  had  a  sermon  preached  at  home  by  on 

John  Nutldns  a  weaver. 

1693.  Novem  y  20^  prudence  Woodard  was  interr'd  being  an  old  widdow 
c  an  Anabaptist  but  made  Xtian  by  jf  Liturgy  oij*  church  of  En^and. 

1766.  May  y  7™  Ann  Bavin  an  old  maid  who  rcc'*  colection  of  the  Parish. 

1766.  Sep.  y«  28.  John  Franklin  a  poor  fellow  that  was  kept  by  the  Parish 
and  naa  fits. 

1783.  Dec.  3.    Richard  Haydon  a  lunatic  who  hanged  himself. 

One  page  of  the  book  is  headed  : 

Thb  Register  was  made  for  y  Births  or  Abortions  c  Burialls  of  Dissenters  &  for 
y  stiUbome  of  y  Church  of  England,  y*  other  containing  y  Births  c  Burialls  of  all 
those  y*  are  churchmen. 

Feb.  y*  16.  1696.  Edward  Bayley  a  dissenter  had  a  child  borne  y*  was  not 

made  Xtian  as  our  Church  requirrth. 
May  y  14^  1697.  Mary  Rutley  had  a  child  still  Borne  &  suppose  itt  was 
'  put  into  y  ground. 

Other  notes  in  the  register  are  : 

M'*  y  John  Joanes  late  senraunt  of  Henry  Fowlar  of  Stoke  Hamont  in  the  conn^ 
of  Buck  is  lawfully  departed  from  his  m'  and  his  at  liberty  to  seme  eleswhere  this 
xf^  of  odtober  (in  the  17th  cent.) 

1672.  26  Dec.  A  whole  page  devoted  to  stating  the  places  of  the 
parishioners  (by  name)  in  tlie  seats  at  church,  the  sexes  were  separate. 
Men  only  sat  in  **  the  south  Island  next  to  the  Chancell/'  and  the 
women  sat  on  the  north  side  of  the  church. 

In  a  list  of  the  redlors  is  :  "  Thomas  Lorkin.  Martii  12^  1624.  nb. 
He  was  employed  in  France  in  solliciting  the  French  Marriage  and 
was  drownd  on  his  return." 
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The  Lacemakers  of  the  Newport  Hundreds, 

The  celebrated  pillow  lace,  for  which  Buckinghamshire  has  so  long 
been  famous,  was  introduced  by  some  Flemish  refugees  about  1626. 
The  art  of  lace  making  was  carried  into  Germany  and  France  from 
Italy,  particularly  from  Venice  and  Genoa,  and  in  1483  a  law  was  passed 
in  France,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  lace  to  England.  This  had 
reference  to  lace  worked  by  the  needle,  the  knitted  or  point  lace  not 
being  invented  until  about  the  middle  of  the  following  century.  The 
oldest  pattern  book  for  making  point  lace  is  by  Nicholas  Basseus  ;  it 
appeared  at  Frankfort  k  Maine  in  1568.  Hammond,  a  frame-work 
knitter  of  Nottingham,  attempted  to  apply  the  stocking-frame  to  lace 
making  in  1768,  and  after  passing  through  several  improvements  the 
process  was  perfected  by  John  Heath coate,  with  his  bobbin-net 
machine  in  1809.     Frost's  point  lace  was  introduced  in  1777. 

The  lace  trade  of  the  Newport  Hundreds  was  at  its  height,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  ;  its  principal  place  of  manufadlure  being 
Hanslope  (see  page  108).  The  introdudtion  of  Heathcoate's  machine 
gave  the  final  blow  to  the  hand -made  article,  and  since  that  time  the 
industry  has  gradually  declined. 

The  lace  makers  used  to  learn  their  business  very  early  in  life,  little 
girls  being  frequently  started  at  it  when  only  five  or  six  years  of  age. 
For  this  purpose  they  attended  dame's  schools,  where  they  were  initi- 
ated into  the  mysteries  of  the  craft.  The  fee  was  sixpence  weekly, 
and  as  they  acquired  proficiency,  this  was  gradually  reduced  to  about 
half  that  sum.  After  dedudting  the  time  for  meals,  the  adlual  working 
day  consisted  of  about  ten  hours.  During  the  winter  evenings,  the 
girls  worked  by  the  light  of  a  candle  stool.  This  consisted  of  a  pedes- 
tal about  as  high  as  an  ordinary  table.  On  the  top  of  this,  was  a  board 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  around  which  were  six  other  holes,  arranged 
in  a  circle.  In  the  centre  hole  a  wooden  support  for  a  candle  was 
made  to  slide  up  and  down,  and  as  it  had  holes  pierced  in  it  at  inter- 
vals, by  the  use  of  a  peg,  it  could  be  raised  as  the  candle  burnt  down. 
In  the  six  holes  were  placed  other  supports,  the  tops  of  which  were 
hollowed  to  hold  flasks  of  water.  These  adled  as  lenses,  and  threw  a 
bright  light  upon  the  pillows.  Thiee  would  sometimes  work  by  the 
lig^ht  of  each  fiask.  Two  rings  of  workers  frequently  sat  round  ^  caodl^ 
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Stool,  the  second  row,  of  course,  had  less  light  than  those  in  front.  In  this 
manner,  by  gathering  and  using  the  rays  from  one  candle,  eighteen 
workers  or  more,  were  supplied  with  sufficient  light  for  one  evening,  at 
an  outlay  of  one  penny. 

When  the  trade  was  better,  most  of  the  boys  learnt,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  1 8th  century,  many  men  worked  at  it,  earning  better  wages  than 
was  possible  in  the  fields.     Cowper  speaks  of  the  lace  maker,  who 

"  Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light." 

Whatever  we  may  say  about  the  good  dame's  heart,  it  is  clear  her 
pocket  must  have  been  light  enough,  for  the  pay  of  the  workers  had 
dwindled  down  to  a  most  painful  figure.  It  was  seldom  they  could 
earn  more  than  four  shillings  a  week,  the  remuneration  falling  below 
one  halfpenny  per  hour.  When  we  remember  that  at  this  time,  the 
making  of  lace  was  the  mainstay  of  so  .many  families,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  many  found  a  difficulty  in  making  ends  meet — if  the  ends 
can  be  said  to  meet  in  the  case  where  a  poor  creature  earns  a  shilling 
weekly,  and  has  another  allowed  her  by  the  parish.  Even  as  late  as 
i860,  the  average  estimate  for  each  person  is  given  at  three  shillings  a 
week,  and  we  must  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  conclusions  re- 
speAing  the  food  and  house  accommodation  supplied  by  such  wage. 

Although  the  work  for  the  last  century  has  been  so  badly  paid,  the 
quality  has  invariably  been  of  the  best.  It  has  frequently  been  sold  as 
the  finest  Maltese,  and  by  many  judges  has  been  considered  superior 
to  it.  From  an  old  lacemaker,  we  learn  that  about  sixty  years  ago,  the 
Old  Point  Ground,  which  was  the  real  Buckinghamshire  lace,  fetched 
fourteen  shillings  per  yard  ;  now  it  commands  only  two  shillings.  It 
is  about  fifty-four  years  since  Maltese  was  first  manufadlured  in  the 
Hundreds,  and  on  account  of  its  cheapness  it  has  gradually  taken  the 
place  of  the  Old  Point,  which  is  now  made  only  by  a  few  of  the  old 
workers. 

The  lace  designers  and  pattern  prickers  formed  a  separate  branch  of 
the  trade ;  this  work  was  considered  very  clever,  and  it  commanded  the 
highest  wages.  There  are  now  only  two  or  three  designers  in  the 
Hundreds. 

Some  of  the  lace  schools  existed  as  late  as  1863,  but  they  have  been 
finally  swept  away  by  the  Fadlory  Adl  and  the  legislation  for  elementary 
education. 

One  of  the  most  curious  features  of  this  trade  were  the  songs  of  the 
lace  makers,  known  locally  as  Lace  Tells,  or  Lace  Tellings.  These 
are  doggerel  verses  which  remind  one  very  forcibly  of  those  nursery 
ditties  which  are  the  delight  of  the  juvenile  mind.  The  proficiency  of 
the  worker  was  estimated  by  the  number  of  pins  stuck  in,  in  a  given 
time.  The  singing  of  these  "  tells  "  assisted  the  counting,  and  kept 
them  together.  These  songs  are  without  literary  merit,  but  they  form 
a  remarkable  and  interesting  survival  of  a  Qonditioo  of  things  which 
has  now  passed  away. 
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We  will  give  a  few  of  the  more  striking.  The  first  is  the  simplest  in 
form,  and  was  repeated  to  the  counting  of  the  pins,  the  numbers  show- 
ing how  many  remained. 

Twenty  miles  have  I  to  go, 
Nineteen  miles  have  I  to  go, 
Eighteen  miles  have  I  to  go,  etc. 

In  the  following  one  the  allusion  is  to  an  intended  murder.  A  young 
man  wishing  to  rid  himself  of  his  sweetheart  had  determined  to  take 
her  life.  With  the  intention  of  hiding  all  traces  of  the  deed  he  busied 
himself  with  digging  a  grave  near  the  spot  where  she  was  to  meet  him. 
Before  her  arrival  he  happened  to  see  some  one  either  up  a  tree  or 
standing  near,  and  thus  the  consummation  of  the  crime  was  prevented  : 

Nineteen  miles  as  I  sat  high, 

Looking  for  one  as  he  passed  by ; 

The  boughs  did  bend,  the  leaves  did  shake, 

See  what  a  hole  the  fox  did  make  ! 

The  fox  did  look,  the  fox  did  see, 
Digging  a  hole  to  bury  me ; 
I  saw  one  that  ne*er  saw  me, 
I  saw  a  dark  lantern  tied  to  a  tree. 

The  next  example,  in  which  they  counted  upwards,  is  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent style.  Our  sympathies  will  not  fail  to  go  out  towards  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  made  to  undergo  such  extraordinary  treatment  between 
the  hours  of  eight  and  twelve.     One  of  the  workers  began  by  saying : 

Ten  o'clock  Miss  Collars  aint  come. 

And  in  reply,  the  others  repeated  as  they  continued  the  sticking  of 

the  pins : 

Get  to  the  field  by  one, 

Grather  the  rod  by  two, 

Tie  it  up  by  three. 

Send  it  down  home  by  foiur. 

Make  her  work  hard  at  five, 

Get  her  her  supper  at  six. 

Send  her  to  bed  at  seven, 

Cover  her  up  at  eight, 

Throw  her  down  stairs  at  nine. 

Break  her  neck  at  ten. 

Get  her  to  the  well-lid  by  eleven. 

Stamp  her  in  at  twelve. 
How  can  I  make  the  clock  strike  one. 
Unless  you  tell  me  how  many  you've  done. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  two  last  lines,  allusion  is  made  to  a  plan 
sometimes  followed  in  the  lace  schools  of  counting  to  themselves  the 
number  of  pins  stuck,  and  calling  out  at  every  fifty  or  a  hundred.  In 
order  to  show  their  dexterity  every  one  made  an  effort  to  be  the  first 
to  call  out. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  revive  this  industry,  and  with  this  objedl  in 
view,  a  Pillow  Lace  Association  has  been  formed  and  is  known  as  the 
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North  Bucks  Lace  Association,  which  is  under  the  presidency  of  Mrs. 
Carlile  of  Gayhurst  House.  Of  course  the  number  of  the  workers  has 
greatly  diminished  of  late,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  total  extindtion 
of  the  trade  it  will  be  necessary  for  younger  hands  to  acquire  the  art. 


The  XVI lih  Century  Tokens  of  Buckinghamshire, 

Mr.  G.  C.  Williamson,  editor  of  the  celebrated  edition  of  Boyne's 
work  on  the  17th  century  tokens,  which  was  issued  to  subscribers  at 
three  guineas  and  a  half,  remarks  upon  the  Buckinghamshire  tokens 
as  follows :  **  The  editor  regrets  that  he  has  been  unable  to  find  any 
colledlor  specially  interesting  himself  in  the  tokens  of  Buckinghamshire, 
and  he  has  consequently  been  unable  to  obtain  any  notes  on  the  issu- 
ers. The  county  has  never,  as  yet,  had  the  benefit  of  systematic  research 
as  to  its  tokens,  and  no  new  places  of  issue  have  been  heard  of  by  the 
editor  since  the  first  edition."  The  above  regret  is  entirely  obviated 
by  the  present  publication  which  is  a  description  of  the  most  complete 
colle<5lion  of  these  interesting  antiquities  known,  and  has  taken 
many  years  of  research  to  bring  together.  It  is  in  itself  imique,  and 
notes  of  the  issuers  of  the  tokens  in  the  Newport  Hundreds  have  been 
gleaned  through  the  courtesy  of  the  various  clergy,  in  the  parishes, 
who  have  all  taken  an  interest  in  the  same  and  rendered  assistance  both 
in  ideas  and  loan  of  parish  records. 

Mr.  Williamson's  edition  of  Boyne's  work  is  excellent,  and  needful 
to  the  colle(5lors,  who  are  ever  increasing.  His  literal  mistakes  and 
omissions  (in  the  Bucks  sedtion)  occur,  undoubtedly,  from  the  descrip- 
tions taken  from  poor  specimens,  and  not  knowing  of  those  omitted. 

As  much  information  in  reference  to  trade  tokens  has  been  given  in 
the  foregomg  pages  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  in  this  chapter. 

The  first  column  of  figures  denotes  the  arrangement  of  the  present 
writer's  colle<5lion,  and  those  preceded'  by  an  asterisk  (*)  are  in  his 
possession.  The  second  column  of  figures  is  Mr.  Williamson's  arrang- 
ment  and  vividly  shows  how  deficient  in  knowledge  he  was  as  regards 
the  issues  of  this  county.     The  tokens  known,  are  : 

AMERSHAM. 

*i        I  Oh,  Andrew  Bvrrowes  of— The  clothworkers*  arms.     ^.  Ammarsham  his 

half  peny — A.  F.  B.  1665. 
*2        2  Ob.  lohn  Cooke  in — A  unicorn  standing.     &.  Amersham  1666 — I.  M.  c. 

3        3  Oh^  Francis  Lane  of— f  l  conjoined.     &.  Amersham  1666 — f.  o.  l. 
*4        4  Oh.  Elizabeth  Rvtt  in — ^A  shuttle.     &.  Amersame  her  half  peny — s.  &. 

1668. 
♦5        5  Oh,  WiUiam  Statham — w.  B.  s.     ^.  In  Amersam— 1653. 
*6        6  Ob,  Richard  Webb  at  Amarsham — A  hand  holding  a  chopper  over  a  leaf. 

^.  In  Bvcidngham  sheire  66 — R.  s.  w.  \ 

AYLESBURY, 

♦7        1  Oh.  loseph  Bell— The  mercers'  arms.     gk.  In  Ailsbvry  1659— I.  H.  B. 
*8        8  Oh.  WilUam  Bvrgaa  in— A  Turk's  head.  ^.  Aylsbyry  1670— His  half  peny. 


♦9  Ob,  William  Burgis  in  Ailshury  his  halfpeny,    gk.  A  man  pouring  out 

tea  1670.     A  square  token. 
♦10        9  Oh,  Richard  Bvtler— A  crown  R.  B.    ]^.  Of  Aylesbvry  1666— R.  s.  b. 
•11       10  Oh,  Gyles  Childe  in — The  mercers*  arms.     ft.  In  Alsbvry  mercer — 6.D.C. 
•la      II  Oh.  Edward  Cope— The  drapers*  amis.     ft.  Of  Aleisbvry--K.  D.  c. 
♦13      12  Oh,  At  ye  King's  head  in— Head  of  Henry  viil.     ft.  Aillsbvrey  1657— 

w.  E.  D.y  small  letters. 
•14  A  variety  with  a  +  before  legend,  and  the  W.  E.  D.,  large  letters. 

*I5      13  Oh,  Alexander  Trott  1669— The  grocers*  arms.    ft.  Grocer  in  Ayelsbvry 

— His  halfe  penny  A.  A.  T. 
*i6      14  Oh,  Joseph  Freer  marcer — Mercers*  arms.     ft.  In  Alesbvry  1652 — I.  M.  F. 
•17       15  Oh,  lohn  Hill  of  Aylesbvry — ^A  chandler,    ft.  Tallow  chandler  1665 — ^^ 

halfe  penny. 
•18      16  Oh,  Thomas  Hill  in — ^The  mercers*  arms.    ft.  Alesbvry  mercer — T.  R.  H. 
*I9  Oh,  Joseph  Saxon — A  man  on  horseback,     ft.  In  Alsbvry — i  s  conjoined. 

♦20      17  Oh,  Thomas  Stratford— His  halfe  penny,     ft.  In  Alisbvry  1667 — ^T.  M.  s. 
♦21       18  Oh,  Francis  Wethered— The  mercers*  arms.    ft.  In  Alsovry  draper— F. 

w.  1660. 

BEACONSFIELD. 

*22       19  Oh,  At  Beckensfeild  in— T.  I.  c.    ft.  Bvckingham  shire — T.  i.  c. 

*23      20  Oh,  lohn  Foscet  of— A  lamb  and  flag.    ft.  Beckonsfeild  1669— His  ^^ 

peny. 
•24      21  Oh,  Henry  Tripp  1668— A  stick  of  candles,     ft.  Of  Beckconesfeild— His 

half  peny.  H.  a.  T. 
♦25      22  (?&.  Thomas  Cocke — Acock,     ft.  Of  Bickconsfeild — T.  k.  c. 
*26      23  Oh,  In  Beckonsfeild — I.  M.  6.     ft.  In  Bvckinghamshire — 1658  B. 
♦27      24  Oh,  William  Willis  1668— A  bull.     ft.  At  Beckingsfdld— His  half  peny. 

w.  E.  w. 

BRILL. 

♦28      25  Oh,  Thomas  Carter  167  i—T.  E.  c.     ft.  In  Brill  in  Bvcks— His  half  peny. 
•29      26  Oh,  William  Goldar — The  mercers*  arms.    ft.  Merser  in  Brill,  w.  A.  G. 

27  This  number  in  Boyne*s  is  undoubtedly  the  next,  wrongly  described. 
*30      28  Oh,  Atthe  halfe — i.  H.  and  two  small  crescents,    ft.  Mone  in  Brill — A 

double  crescent  moon. 
♦31      29  Oh,  Eliz.  Scarlett  of  Brill— The  grocers*  arms.     ft.  Bvxes  1669— Her  half 

penny.  E.  s. 

BUCKINGHAM. 

•32      30  Oh,  Elizabeth  Crawley— 1668  Her  ob(olus).     ft.  Of  Bvckingham— An 

ostrich. 
•33      31  Oh,  William  Atton  draper— Two  bells,   ft.  In  Bvckingham  1663— W.E.A. 
♦34      32  Oh,  lohn  Hartlee — A  heart,    ft.  In  Bvckinggam — I.  if  H. 
•35  A  variety.    In  the  field  of  reverse  I   •:•  H. 

•36      33  A  variety  dated  1650. 

*37      34  Oh,  lohn  Hartley — ^A  heart,    ft.  In  Bvckinggam — I.  H.  1660. 
•38  Oh,  John  Hartley  Ivnior— 1665.   ft.  Of  Bvckingham— I.  H.  This  is  struck 

on  a  large  copper  flan. 
*39      35  A  variety,  reads  as  above,  but  on  much  smaller  brass  flan. 
♦40  Oh,  lohn  Hartley  ob(olus — A  heart,     ft.  A  tree  of  fruit ;    described  in 

Bo3me  as  *'  uncertain,**  No.  39. 
*4i      36  Oh,  lohn  Rennals  1668 — Lace.   i.  E.  R.    ft.  Of  Bvckingham — His  halfe 

penny. 
*42  A  variety,  without  the  I.  s.  R.  on  obverse. 

♦43      37  Oh,  Peter  Reynoldes— Lace.    ft.  Of  Bvckingham  58 — P.  F.  R. 
*44      3^  ^^'  (^r^^S^  Robins  in — ^A  pasd^al  lamb  couchant.     ft.  Bvckingham  mei*- 

cer — o.  R. 

CHALFOMT  S^-  PBTERB. 

*45      39  ^'  ^^^  Bennett  at  the — A  greyhound,  i.  o.  b.    ft*  In  St.  Peters  Chal- 

font* —His  haife  penny.  i668« 
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*46      40  Ob,  larvice  Good  in  St. — A  greyhouod.     ^.  Peeters  Shalfort — I.  M.  G. 
•47      41   Ob,  Edward  tVhiU  1664.     ft.  In  St.  Peters  Chalfont— Cross  keys. 

CHESHAM. 

*48      42  Ob,  Richard  Amond  K,  n,  K.    ft.  In  Chesham  1664 — The  dothworkers' 

arms. 
*49      43  Ob,  William  Childe  of— The  brewers'  arms.   ft.  Chetham  brewer— W.M.C. 
*50      44  Ob,  William  Gvome — w.  s.  G.  between  a  pair  of  open  shears,    ft.  Of 

Chesham  1671 — His  \ 
*5I      45  Ob,  Rise  Davis  1671— His  1.    ft.  In  Chesham — R.  £.  D. 
*52      46  Ob,  Abraham  ^Garraway — Two  pipes,  crossed,     ft.  In  Chesham  167 1 — 

A.  Jif  •  G.  v. 

*53      47  C?J.  lohn  Grover— I.  I.  G.     ft.  Of  Chesham — 1655. 

*54      48  Ob,  lames  loyse  of— 1658.     ft.  Chassham  38— I.  M.  i. 

*55      \<)  Ob,  Thomas  Hall  his  half  peny,     A  roll  of  tobacco.    ^,  Mercer  of  CheS' 

ham. — The  grocers  arms.    This  is  a  heart-shaped  token. 
^56  A  variety  with  a  much  smaller  roll  of  tobacco. 

*57      50  Ob,  Samvel  Trecher  mercer  1665 — The  mercers'  arms.     ft.  Of  Chesham 

his  hllf  peny — s.  i.  T. 
•58      51  Ob,  Samvell  Trecher— s.  g.  T.     ft.  Of  Chesham  1653— s.  G.  T. 
*59      52  Ob,  lohn  Tyler  in — The  apothecaries'  arms.     ft.  Chesham  1665 — l.  A.  T. 
•60      53  (9d.  Richard  Ware— R.  P.  w.     ft.  Of  Chassham— 1651. 
*6i  Ob.  Samvell  Ware — s.  s.  w.     ft.  Of  Cheshame — 1658. 

62      54  Ob,  Thomas  S,  Chessham  1668.     ft.  Wee  are  3— Two  loggerheads — His 

Half  Peny,    The  shape  of  this  token  is  odtagonal. 

SDLBSBOROUGH. 

*63      55  Ob,  Daniell  Finch  1666 — His  half  peny.     ft.  In  Edlesboro— D.  s.  F. 
*64  A  variety,  obverse  legend  commencing  with  i^  instead  of  it 
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BMBRRTON.     (See  page  163). 

56  Ob.  lohn  Pierceson — A  pair  of  scales,    ft.  In  Emberton — 1668. 

57  Ob,  Anthony  Scald  well — A  pair  of  scales,   ft.  In  Emberton  1664 — ^a.a.s. 


ETON. 

*67      58  Ob,  Thomas  Bridges— Man  making  candles,   ft.  Of  Eaton  1669— His  half 

peny.  T.  B. 
68      59  Ob,  Thomas  Collings — 4*    ft'  In  Eaton  1667 — His  half  peny. 
*69      DO  Ob,  Richard  Robinson — Two  pipes,  crossed,     ft.  In  Eaton  1666 — R.A.R« 
*7o      61  Ob,  lohn  Smith  at  ye— i.  A.  s.  A  cock.  ft.  In  Eaton  1668 — His  half  peny. 
62  This  number  in  Boyne's  is  undoubtedly  described  from  a  poor  specimen 
of  the  one  above. 

FENNY  STRATFORD.    (See  page  507). 

•71  63  O*.  Robert  Honnor  of— The  grocers' arms.  ft.  Fenistratford  1655 — R.L.H. 

*72  64  Ob,  Robert  Honnor  67 — R.  L.  H.     ft.  In  Fenne  Stratford — R.  L.  H. 

*73  65  Ob,  William  Inns  in — w  i  conjoined,     ft.  Fennistrat  Ford  1651 — w.  A.  I. 

*74  66  Ob,  lohn  Smalbons  in — A  hat.  1656.     ft.  Fenney  Stratford — i.  E.  s. 

HADDENHAM. 

*75      ^7  Ob.  lohn  Moriield  of— A  man  walking,     ft.  Hadenham  carrier— i.  M. 
*76  Ob,  lohn  Morefeld  of— A  man  walking,     ft.  Same  as  one  above. 

HUGRENDEN  FORMERLY  HITCHENDEN. 

*77      68  Ob,  Francis  Bamaby  of— Three  tuns.    ft.  Hvchindon  grocer — F.  A.  B. 
69  Boyne's  variety,  reading  F.  A.  R.  is  the  one  above  wrongly  described. 
*78      70  Ob,  Francis  Barnaby  of— Three  tuns.     ft.  Hvchindon  grocer— His  halfe 

peny. 
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GKEAT  HORWOOD. 

*79       71   Ob,  Henry  Feilden  1668 — An  acorn,     ft.  In  Horwood  Magna — His  halfe 

peny. 
*8o      72  Ob.  lohn  Carter  of— A  pair  of  scales,    ft.  Great  Horwood  1668 — His  half 

penv. 
*8i       74  Ob,  Francis  Woodcock — The  haberdashers*  arms.    ft.  In  Great  Horwood 

— His  half  peny.  F.  K.  w. 
♦82  Ob.  Francis  Woodcocke — His  half  peny.    ft.  In  Great  Horwood — F.S.W. 

*83       75  ^*-  Francis  Woodcock — The  haberdashers*  arms.     ft.  In  Great  Horwood 

— r.  K.  w. 

LITTLE   HORWOOD. 

•84      73  Ob.  Hvgh  Willeatt  in  Little — A  rose  crowned,     ft.  Horwood  his  half 

peny — H.  A.  w. 

IV£R. 

♦85       76  Ob,  Nicholas  Mervin— The  bakers'  arms.     ft.  In  Iver  baker — N.  E.  M. 

IVINGUOE. 

*86      77  Ob.  Robert  Barnes  in — A  pair  of  scales,     ft.  Ivinggoe  mercer — R.  s.  B. 

78  Boyne*s  variety  is  the  above  wrongly  described. 
♦87       79  Ob.  Henry  Bvtlcr  of— The  bakers*  arms.    ft.  Ivingoe  baker  67— His  halfe 

peny. 

LAVENDON.     (See  page  6). 

*88      80  Ob.  Edmond  Baltswell — The  bakers*  arms.     ft.  In  Lavendon  Bvcke — 

K.  A.  0. 

LSCKHAMPSTEAD. 

♦89      81  Ob.  Abraham  Taylor  at  yc — A  cock.     ft.  Cock  in  Leckhamsted — Hb 

half  peny.  1669. 

LITTLE  BRiCKHiLL.     (See  page  480). 

*9o      82  Ob,  Charles  Lord  in — A  man  making  candles,     ft.  Little  Brick  Hill — 

His  halfe  penny  ibt^, 

MARLOW* 

♦91       83  ^^.  Alice  Bovler  ol  Great — The  Queen*s  head.     Inner  circle  dots.     ft. 

Marlow  her  half  peny — A.  b. 
♦92  A  variety,  without  colon  on  obverse,  and  the  circle  on  reverse  composed 

of  diagonal  lines. 
*93      84  Ob.  Alice  Parker  of  Great — The  Queen*s  head  crowned,     ft.  Marlow  her 

half  peny — A.  P. 
94      85  Ob.  Stephen  Hams  of — A  pair  of  scales,     ft.  Great  Marlow^s.  D.  H. 
*95      86  A  variety,  dated  1669,  and  with  a  flitch  of  bacon  between  the  scales. 
*9b      87  Ob.  Thomas  Lane  of— 1 660.     ft.  Greate  Marlow — ^T.  L. 
*97       88  Ob,  Peter  Rivers  of— Unknown  arms.     ft.  Greate  Marlow  1667 — p.a.R« 
♦98      89  Ob.  Tho.  Smith  in — Two  guns  saltire.     ft.  Great  Mario — T.  i.  s. 
*99      90  Ob.  Silvester  Widmere — A  grifhn.     ft.  Of  Great  Marlow — s.  K.  w. 
*ioo  A  variety  with  much  smaller  lettering  and  better  defined  griffin. 

MURSLEY. 

♦10 1      91  Henry  Pitman  of  1668 — A  shuttle,     ft.  Mvrsley  silk  weaver — His  halfe 

penny. 

NEWPORT  PAGNELL.     (See  page  348). 

*I02  92  Ob.  William  Breden— A  pair  of  scales,     ft.  Of  Newport  Pagnell — W.E.B. 

•103  93  Ob,  lohn  Bvrgis  1 668 — A  pair  of  scales,     ft.  In  Newport  Pagnel — i.s.B, 

♦104  94  Ob.  losias  Chapman — A  pair  of  scales,     ft.  In  Newport  Pagnell — I.  c, 

•105  95  Ob,  lohn  Child  of— A  pair  of  scales,     ft.  Newport  Pagnel) — I.  R.  c. 
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106  96  Ob.  yohn  Child  his  halfe  j^ny,  ^.  In  Newport  1667 — A  roll  of  tobacco 

and  two  pipes.     This  is  a  lead  token. 

107  97  Ob^  Edward  Cooper  of— A  pair  of  scales.  E.  F.  c.     ^.  Newport  Pagnell 

His  halfe  peny. 
*io8      98  Oh.  Edward  Cooper  of— The  grocers'  arms.     ^.  Newport  Pannell-  E.  c. 

1667. 
♦109  A  variety,  reads  on  reverse,  Newport  pay  well. 

♦no      99  Oh.  lohn  Davis  of — The  drapers'  arms.     ^.  Newport  Pagnall— I.  I.  D. 
♦in     100  Oh,  Rob.  Hooton  of— E.  E.  H.     ^.  Newport  Pannell — R.  E.  H. 
♦112     lOi  Oh.  Samvell  Lambert— A  pair  of  scales,     ffc.  In  Newportpagnell — His 

halfe  penny.     This  is  a  very  common  token. 
♦113     102  Oh.  lohn  Norman  in— A  pair  of  scales.     ^.  Newport  Pagnell— i.  N. 
♦i  14     103  Oh.  lohn  Norman — The  grocers'  anris.     ^.  In  Newport — I.  E.  N. 
♦115     104  Oh,  Thomas  Perrott— A  heart,     ft.  In  Newport  Pannell — T.  E.  P. 
♦116     105  C7d.  Newport  Pannell — w.  F.  s.     Bvckinghamshire — A  pair  of  scales. 

NEWTON  LONOVILLE.    (See  page  545). 

♦117  Oh.  lefiery  Willison — Two  pipes  and  a  roll  of  tobacco,     ft.  In  Newton 

1667 — His  halfe  penny  1. 1.  w. 

NORTH  CRAWLET.     (See  page  190). 

*ii8     106  Oh,  Nicholas  Steele  of — A  pair  of  scales,     ft.  North  Crawley — N.  U,  s. 

OAKLEY. 

♦i  19  Ob.  lohn  Fowler  of  Okley — Crossed  keys.  ft.  His  halfe  penny  1668 — i.s.F. 

*I20  Od.  Hvmrey   Morgan  mercer — A  pair  of  scales,     ft.    ..kley  1669— His 

halfe  penny.  H.  M. 

OLNEY.     (See  page  60). 

•121     107  O^.  lohn  Amps — A  pair  of  scales,     ft.  In  Olney  1662 — i.  R.  A. 

•122  108  Oh.  Robert  Aspray— A  pair  of  scales,  ft.  Of  Olney  16O2 — R.  M.  A.  en- 
closed in  inner  circle. 

♦123  A  variety,  has  no  inner  circle  on  the  reverse,  and  legend  commences  with 

a  colon. 

♦124     X09  Oh.  lames  Brierly— i.  M.  B.     ft.  Of  Olney  1658 — A  pair  of  scales. 

♦125     no  Oh.  Moses  Freeman — A  pair  of  scales,     ft.  Of  Olney  1668 — M.  E.  F. 

♦126     m  Oh.  lohn  Gaynes — A  pair  of  scales,     ft.  In  Olney  1652 — I.  s.  o. 

♦127  A  variety  with  scales  of  different  design. 

*I28     112  Oh.  loseph  Scrivener — A  pair  of  scales,     ft.  In  Olney  1668— I.  £.  s. 

PRINCES  RISBOROUGH. 

♦129     n3  Oh.  Edward  Bamaby  1665 — His  halfe  penny,     ft.  Of  Princes  Risborovgh 

— E.  w.  B. 
*i"30     114  Oh.  Edward  Bamaby  of— Detrited.     ft.  Princes  Risborovgh — E.  w.  B. 
131     n5  Oh.  Thomas  Headeach  1669 — ■!•     ft.  In  Prinses  Risbrow  his  half  penny. 

T.  F«  H.    This  is  a  square  token. 

SEEN  LEY.    (See  page  565). 
132.  Ob.  loseph  Inns — i.  e.  i.     ft.  Of  Shenley  1670.  I.  E.  i. 

SHERINGTON.     (See  page  206). 

•133  Oh.  Edward  Britnell — E.  A.  B.     ft.  Of  Sherington— A  pair  of  scales. 

♦134     n6  Ob.  Edward  BritncU— E.  A.  b.     ft.  Of  Shirrinton — A  pair  of  scales. 

STEKILK  CLAYDON. 

♦135     111  Ob.  William  Norman  of— His  half  peny.     ft.  Stepell Cladon  i668— W.I.N. 

STEWKLEY. 

♦136     X18  Oh.  Thomas  Coles — The  grocer's  arms*    ft.  In  Stewtly  1667 — His  half 

peny. 
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STONY  STRATFORD.     (See  page  397). 

137  119  Ob.  Francis  Anderton — The  grocers*  arms.     ft.  In  Stonie  Strtford — F.  A. 

♦138  120  Ob.  Robert  Anderton— Three  cloves,     ft.  Of  Stoni  Stratford— R.  M.A. 

♦139  121   (?*.  lohn  Botrill  in— Three  goate' heads,     ft.  Stonistratford— I.  A.  B. 

♦140  122  Ob.  Hvgh  Blatso  in— The  drapers*  arms.     ft.  Stony  Stratford— H.  M.  B. 

♦141  123  Ob.  Thomas  B\Tgis— The  bakers*  arms.     ft.  Stonystratford— T.A.B.  1657. 

♦142  124  Ob.  Christoph  Clifton— A  pot  of  lilies,     ft.  In  Stoncystratford— c.  I.  C. 

♦143  125  Ob.  Mathcw  Finall— A  phoenix,     ft.  In  Stony  Stratf"<»— M.  F.  F. 

♦144  126  Ob.  Thomas  Forfeit  in  Stony— A  griffin,     ft.  Stratford  his  halfe  peny — 

T.  A.  F. 

•14s  127  Ob.  Heurey  Honnor — 1664.     ft.  In  Stoney  Stratford — His  half  peny. 

♦146  128  Ob.  William  Marehall  of— A  lion  rampant,     ft.  Stonie  Stratford— w.M.it. 

♦147  129  Ob.  Francis  Penn  of— The  mercers*  arms.     ft.  Stonistratford — F.  P. 

♦148  130  Ob.  lohn  Penn  at  1669— His  half  peny.     ft.  Stonystratford — I.  M.  P. 

♦149  131  Ob.  William  Smith  1668— His  half  peny.     ft.  Of  Stonystratford— W.K.S. 

♦150  132  Ob.  Richard  Vcasey  in— A  lion  rampant,     ft.  Stonie  Stratford — R.  E.  V. 

SWANBOURNE. 

*^5'     ^11  Ob.  lohn  Bavin  in — A  dove  with  olive  branch,  ft.  Swan  Borne  1652—1.8. 

THORNBOROUOH. 

♦152     134  C?*.  Edward  PvrsseU—E,P.  1668.     ft.  Of  Thomborovgh— His  halfe  peny. 

TINGEWICK. 

*^53     '35  ^*-  George  Drvry— His  half  peny.  g.m.d.     ft.  Tingeicke  1669 — The  mer- 
cers' arms. 
♦154     136  Ob.  lohn  Dvrrant— His  half  peny.     ft.  In  Tingwick— 16-|^8. 

WADDESDON. 

*I55     ^n  Ob.  Richard  Svtherey— R.  M.  s.     ft.  In  Wadsdon  carrier — R.  M.  s. 

WARRINGTON.    (See  page  61). 
♦156     138  Ob.  Thomas  Norris— A  pair  of  scales,      ft.  Of  Warrinden  1668 — T.  M.  N. 

WENDOVBR. 

*'S7  139  C?d.  George  Brown  chapman — The  haberdashers*  arms.     ft.OfWcndover 

his  half  peny — G.  A.  B. 

♦158  140  Ob.  John  Dvncombe — A  hat  with  feather,  ft.  In  Wendover  1664— i.E.D. 

*i59  141   Ob.  Francis  Fvnge — F.  E.  F.     ft.  Of  Windover  1668 — His  half  peny. 

*i6o  142  Ob.  Ralph  Hill  in— A  rose.     ft.  Wendover  1655— R.  E.  H. 

•161  143  Ob.  Gabriell  Prentice — The  grocers*  arms.  ft.  In  Wendover  1664— G.A.P. 

♦162  144  Ob.  Thomas  Stokins— T.  P.  s.     ft.  At  Wendover  1656 — T.  p.  s. 

WINSLOW. 

^163     145  Ob.  Mathew  Bishop — Three  boars*  heads,  each  pierced  with  an  arrow,  ft. 

In  Winslow  1666 — M.  d.  b. 
♦164     146  Ob.  Mathew  Bishop— Boars'  heads  as  above,     ft.  In  Winslow — M.  D.  B. 
♦165     147  Ob.  lohn  Crawly  and  lo  Diinock — A  hand  holding  a  chopper  over  a  leaf. 

ft.  Of  Winslow  1666 — Their  halfe  penny. 
♦166     148  Ob.  lohn  Forrest  of  Winslow — The  bakers*  arms.     ft.  His  halfe  penny 

1666— I.  M.  F.  and  a  knot. 
♦167     149  Ob.  William  Giles— A  hat.     ft.  Of  Winslow  1666.— w.  M.  o. 
♦168  A  variety,  of  smaller  size. 

♦169     150  Ob.  William  Gyles— A  hat.     ft.  Of  Winslow— w.  M.  G. 
♦170     151   Ob.  Thomas  Godwyn — His  halfe  penny,     ft.  Of  Winslow — T.  I.  G. 
•171     152  Ob.  Darnell  Sayer — The  grocers*  arms.     ft.  In  Winslow — D.  s. 
♦17 J     153  Ob,  Thomas  Smallbones — A  hat.     ft.  Of  Winslow— T.  A.  s^ 
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♦173     154  Ob,  John  Watts  64—1.  K.  w.     ^.  In  Winslow— Hii  halfc  peny. 

WOUGHTON-ON-THE-GREEN.    (See  page  436). 
♦174  Ob.  William  Coale— The  grocers*  arms.     ft.  Of  Woofton—w.  E.  c. 

WYCOMBE. 

•^75     '55  ^*-  Thomas  Atkines—His  half  peny.     R.  Of  Wickham  1668— x.  R.  a. 
176     156  Ob,  Thomas   Bates— The  Prince  of  Wales*  feathers,     ft.   In  Wickham 

1661— T.  B. 
•177     157  Ob.  Thomas  Bvtterfeild— A  wheatsheaf.      ft.  In  Wickham— His  halfe 

peny, 
158  This  var.  of  Boyne's  is  the  next  token  struck  on  a  larger  flan. 
♦178     IS9  Ob.  Tho.  Bvtterfield— A  wheatsheaf.     ft.  In  Wickham— x.  B. 

179     160  Ob.  Tho.  Dimarsh  of— A  sugar  loaf.     ft.  High  Wickham  1668— X.  A.  D. 
♦180     161  Ob.  William  Fisher— The  clothworkers*  arms.     ft.  In  Wikcombe  1652— 

♦181     162  Ob.  Robert  Frier— A  full-blown  rose.     ft.  In  Hie  Wickham— R.  r. 

♦182     163  Ob.  leremiah  Gray  in — Aswan,     ft.  Hey  Wickiam  1652. 

♦183     164  Ob.  lohn  Harding  in— i.  M.  H.     ft.  Great  Wickombe— i.  M.  H. 

♦184     165  Ob.  Thomas  Harding— 1668.     ft.  Of  High  Wickham— x.  E.  H. 

*i85  A  variety,  the  same  as  one  above  but  on  much  smaller  flan,  and  probably 

intended  for  a  farthing. 
*i86     166  Ob.  Fransis  Ingeby  in — 1666.     ft.  Wickvm  Parrish— F.  i. 
♦187     167  Ob.  John  Ivson  at' the— Checkers,     ft.  In  High  Wickham  1669— His  half 

peny.  i.  M.  i. 
♦188     168  Ob.  Thomas  Leech  1667 — A  lion  rampant,   ft.  In  West  Wickcombe— His 

halfe  penny,  x.  A.  L. 
*i89  A  varietv  having  no  reverse  (embossed). 

♦190     169  Ob.  Rich  Lvcas  of  Wickham — R.  D.  L.     ft.  Rather  dead  then  disloyal— 

A  lion  rampant. 
170  This  variety  has  been  mistaken  for  the  above  (our  number  188). 
♦191     171  Ob.  Richard  Lvcas — A  large  lion  rampant,   ft.  In  Wickham  1653 — R.D.L. 
*I92  A  variety,  has  a  small  lion. 

*I93     172  Ob.  lohn  Morris  1666 — A  stick  of  candles.    In  Wickham  his  half  peny — 

I.  M.  and  a  flower. 
*I94     173  Ob.  lohn  Morris — A  stick  of  candles,     ft.  In  Wickham  1666— I.  M.  and 

a  flower. 
♦195     174  Ob.  Richard  Preist — R.  E.  P.  1662.     ft.  In  High  Wickham— A  crown. 

175  This  is  wrongly  described  from  a  poor  specimen  of  the  one  following. 
♦196     176  Od.  Alexander  Pamam — A  greyhound,     ft.  At  Wickham  1668 — A.  K.  P. 
♦197     177  Od.  lohn  Rowell  in  Hig*» — The  joiners' arms.     ft.  Wickham   1667 — His 

halfe  peny.  i.  M.  R. 
♦198  Thomas  Wheatly— A  sheaf  of  com.     ft.  In  High  Wickham— T.  s.  w. 

•199     178  Ob.  Robert  Whitton— A  stag.     ft.  Of  Great  Wickham— R.  K.  W. 
♦200     179  Ob.  Edward  Winch  of  Wiccombe— Arms  of  the  Winch  family,     ft. — His 

halfe  penny  1666 — E.  p.  w. 


Modern  Architecture  in  the  Newport  Hundreds, 

On  various  occasions  throughout  the  foregoing  pages  the  name  of 
Mr.  E.  Swinfen  Harris,  f.r.i.b.a.,  of  Stony  Stratford,  has  been  men- 
tioned as  the  architedl  or  designer.  This  gentleman  is  both  a  native 
and  resident  of  Stony  Stratford,  and  has  done  eminent  service  in  the 
Hundreds,  by  his  archite<5lural  adornments,  and  restorations  of  former 
unsightly  places.  He  has  adopted  a  style  which  accords  with  the  taste 
of  the  age,  and  amongst  his  many  works  are  the  following  :  Lovat 
Sank,  Newport  Pa^nell ;  house  for  Dr.  Maguire,  Stony  Stratford  ;  hous^ 
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for  Dr.  AfGachen,  Fenny  Stratford  ;  1 17  High  Street,  Stony  Stratford  ; 
Bletchley  and  Beachampton  schools  ;  cottages  and  lodges  for  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Taylor  of  Newport  Pagnell,  the  Radcliffe  estate, 
the  Newport  Pagnell  Feoffees,  for  Mr.  Wilford  of  Newport  Pagnell ; 
coffee  tavern  Newport  Pagnell ;  church  room  for  Wolverton  St.  Mary  ; 
mission  church.  Fenny  Stratford  ;  bridge  over  the  Ouse  at  Cold  Bray- 
field  ;  bridge  over  the  Lovat  at  Newport  Pagnell,  for  Mr.  F.  J.  Taylor; 
farm  buildings  at  Bletchley  for  Mr.  Leon  ;  restorations  and  additions 
to  the  Cedars,  Newport  Pagnell,  Tickford  abbey,  Little  Linford  hall, 
Great  Linford  re<5lory,  Stoke  Goldington  schools,  and  Loughton  belfry  ; 
lych-gates  for  Emberton  and  Wolverton  St.  Mary  :  reredoses  for  Brad- 
well,  Stony  Stratford,  Old  Wolverton,  Calverton,  and  Moulsoe  ;  painted 
decoration  for  Stony  Stratford  and  Wolverton  St.  Mary  churches  ;  stalls 
for  Hardmead  ;  and  pulpits  for  Moulsoe  and  Stony  Stratford. 


A  Shenley  Trade  Token. 

Since  the  printing  of  the  earlier  sheets  of  this  history  a  great  deal  of 
time  has  been  devoted  to  allocate,  and  in  tracing  out  the  history  of  the 
family  of  Inns,  who  were  the  issuers  of  the  17th  Century  Trade  Token 
which  is  placed  to  Shenley  in  Hertfordshire,  in  Boyne's  work,  without 
any  reason  given  for  so  doing. 

Inns,  being  a  local  name,  and  conne<5led  with  Shenley  and  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  in  the  Newport  Hundreds,  the  registers  have 
been  fully  searched  with  the  result  that  proves  the  issuer  to  have  been 
a  resident  in  the  parish,  and  therefore  brings  this  relic  of  bygone  days 
into  the  Buckinghamshire  series  of  this  **  monie  of  necessitie." 

Not  only  does  the  name  of  Joseph  Inns  appear  in  the  ancient  records, 
but  that  of  his  wifes  too. 

The  token  of  Joseph  Inns  was  a  farthing,  and  was  inscribed  : 

Ob,  JOSEPH  INNS— I.  E.  I. 

B.   OF  SHENLEY.  1670— I.  E.  I. 

Amongst  the  multitudinous  entries  of  the  Inns  family,  in  the  paro- 
chial registers,  that  extend  to  the  present  day,  the  following  are 
taken  as  applying  more  diredl  to  the  present  subjedl : 

1673  Gulielmus  Inns  daxit  inuxorem  Mariam  Daniell.  Odlo.  3^ 
1683  Elizabeth  uxor  Joseph  Inns  de  Whaddon  1 1  May.  buried. 
1687  Elizabeth  Inns  sepuit.  Nouemb  I7*»» 


Relief  of  Maf eking  Celebrations  at  Wolverton, 

Wolverton  can  tairly  claim  to  have  gone  "one  better"  than  any 
other  town  or  village  in  the  Hundreds,  as,  in  addition  to  the  **ofl5cial " 
celebration  of  the  heroism  of  the  besieged  townspeople  of  Mafekingon 
Saturday  iq  May  1900,  an  extra  demonstration  was  organised  for  Sat- 
urday the  26th,  for  the  benefit  of  the  1,300  and  over  children  attending 
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the  day  schools  of  the  railway  town,  who  were  all  treated  to  a  capital 
tea,  furnished  with  a  medal  celebrating  the  relief,  and  participated  in 
the  fun  in  the  shape  of  sports,  fireworks,  &c.  As  to  how  the  celebra- 
tions came  about,  perhaps  the  official  description  here  appended  will 
be  of  interest : — On  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  Relief  of  Mafeking,  on 
Saturday,  May  19th,  two  or  three  gentlemen  formed  themselves  irto  a 
committee  to  procure  funds  to  celebrate  the  event  with  a  large  bonfire. 
Owing  to  the  generosity  of  several  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  material 
for  the  bonfire  was  obtained  without  calling  upon  the  fund,  and  it  was 
then  decided  that  a  treat  of  some  description  should  be  given  to  the 
children. 

A  larger  committee  was  then  formed,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
children  attending  the  Day  Schools  be  provided  with  a  tea,  on  Satur- 
26  May,  1900,  at  4  o'clock. 

The  services  of  the  Volunteer  Band  were  promised,  and  it  w^as  pro- 
posed that  Mr.  Park  be  asked  to  lend  the  Dining  Hall  for  the  Tea,  and 
Mr.  Richards  to  allow  the  use  of  the  Big  B  ield  for  games,  &c. ,  after  tea. 
It  was  also  proposed  to  ask  the  residents  of  Wolverton  to  display  flags, 
&c.,  as  the  children  would  march,  headed  by  the  Band,  from  the 
Market  Square  to  the  Dining  Hall. 

Everything  went  with  a  swing,  and  ever}'one  asked  to  assist  ii.  any 
way,  worked  most  willingly,  and,  favoured  with  a  most  glorious  after- 
noon and  evening,  the  event  took  quite  epoch  rank  in  the  history  of 
Wolverton.  and  will  he  loni^  lookc  d  bai  k  upon  as  one  of  the  great  days 
in  the  closing  year  of  the  jgth  Century.  Thi-  inhabitants  of  the  town 
responded  nobly  to  the  request  of  the  committee  that  they  would  dec- 
orate their  premise?,  and  the  town,  from  street  to  street,  was  a  mass 
of  patriotic  display,  liagsand  streamers  being  shown  in  happy  profusion. 
The  children  assembled  at  the  respective  schoois,  and  were  there  each 
presented  with  a  medal,  bearing  on  the  reverse  the  inscription  **  May 
1 8th,  1900.  Relief  of  Mafeking.  Besieged  218  days,"  and  on  the 
obverse,  a  photograph  of  **  Major-General  Baden-Powell,  the  Hero  of 
Mafeking."  The  boys  preceeded,  via  Cambridge  and  Buckingham 
Streets  to  the  Square ;  the  girls  and  infants,  via  Creed  Street,  Church 
Street,  and  Radcliffe  Street.  The  pro'.esNion  was  a  pretty  sight,  the 
youngsters  being  nicely  dressed,  and  every  child  carried  a  flag  or  some 
other  patriotic  token,  the  whole  turn  out  being  a  credit  to  the  mothers 
of  Wolverton.  In  the  Square  the  Volunteer  Hand  had  already  assem- 
bled, and,  under  the  leadership  of  Bandmaster  Brooks,  discoursed 
some  patriotic  music.  The  procession  was  reformed,  and  headed  by 
the  Volunteer  Band  playing  *'  Soldiers  of  the  Queen,"  marched, 
necessarily  slowly  owing  to  some  of  the  children  being  **  mere  tots,"  to 
the  Mess  Room,  which  had  been  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Mr. 
C.  A.  Park.  A  capital  tea  was  provided  for  the  children,  much  valuable 
assistance  being  rendered  by  Mr.  John  Bonser,  attendant  at  the  Hall, 
and  his  assistants.  After  a  good  tea,  the  procession  was  reformed,  and 
with  the  following  attradlive  additions,  paraded  the  streets  :  Mem- 
bers of  the  Mazeppa  cycling  club  in  fancy  costume  ;  a  lorry  represent- 
ing **  The  daughters  of  the  Empire ;"  another,  representing  *'  The  rose 
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of  England.**  There  were  also  several  horsemen  in  costume,  viz.,  Mr. 
John  Eady,  made  up  to  represent  Lord  Roberts  in  full  regimentals ; 
and  Mr.  Charles  Bonsor,  represented  Major-General  Baden-Powell. 
Mr.  Thomas  Eady  and  Mr.  Ernest  Walton  represented  New  South 
Wales  Lancers.  A  maxim  gun,  kindly  lent  by  Major  Williams,  and 
drawn  by  boys  in  khaki  (see  page  288).  The  procession  proceeded 
via.  Stratford  road,  Windsor,  Aylesbury,  and  Radcliffe  streets  to  the 
Big  Field,  where  many  interesting  sports  took  place. 


Home-coming  of  the  Wolverton  Volunteers, 

Seldom  have  Wolverton  and  Stantonbury  exhibited  a  greater  display 
of  decorations  and  patriotic  feeling  than  was  manifest  on  Saturday,  18 
May  1 90 1,  on  tlie  home-coming  of  the  volunteers  who  had  been  serving 
in  South  Africa. 

On  arriving  at  Oxford,  in  the  morning,  they  were  met  with  consider- 
able enthusiasm,  and  from  thence  they  proceeded,  by  special  train,  to 
High  Wycombe,  where  they  arrived  at  a  quarter  past  twelve.  Here  they 
were  received  on  the  platform  by  the  mayor  and  the  members  of  the 
corporation,  as  well  as  Colonel  Gilbey  and  the  officers  of  the  i'*  Bucks, 
Lord  Rothschild,  and  the  adjutant.  At  the  station  a  procession  was 
formed  and  marched  to  the  church,  where  a  special  service  of  thanks- 
giving was  held,  and  an  address  was  given  by  Dr.  Randall,  the  lord 
bishop  of  Reading.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  they  proceeded 
to  the  Town  Hall,  where  a  lunch  was  provided  for  the  a<5live  service 
men  and  the  officers  of  the  j"'  Bucks,  and  all  the  officials. 

At  three  o'clock  the  company  dispersed  in  order  to  allow  the  respec- 
tive se(5lions  of  the  volunteers  to  return  to  their  homes.  The  Wolver- 
ton se<5lion  had  a  iiearty  send-off  at  Wycombe  railway  station. 

The  arrival  of  the  special  train,  at  Wolverton,  was  officially  announced 
by  the  discharge  of  fog-signals  which  had  been  placed  upon  the  metals, 
and  over  which  the  engine,  bedecked  with  flags,  and  three  carriages, 
sieamed  into  the  station  amid  deafening  cheers  from  the  assembled 
crowd.  A  procession  was  formed  at  the  station  and  marched  to  the 
church  where  a  special  service  was  held.  After  the  service,  the  pro- 
cession was  reformed  and  marched  to  the  square,  where  a  platform  had 
been  ere<5led,for  formally  presenting  an  addess  to  Lieutentant  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Park,  addressing  the  assembly,  said  :  Lieutenant  Hawkins,  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  men  of  the  i*'  Bucks,  1  feel  it  to-day  a  very 
great  honour  in  addressing  you,  and  I  can  only  say,  and  I  think  the 
proceedings  show  it  very  clearly,  how  very  pleased  we  all  are  to  see  you 
back  again  amongst  us.  The  only  thing,  I  think,  we  perhaps  regret, 
and  no  one  regrets  it  more  than  yourselves,  that  you  had  not  the  op- 
portunity of  doing  a  little  more  fighting.  Still  you  have  done  your  duty 
and  your  work  nobly  and  well.  There  must,  of  course,  be  some  to 
guard  the  lines  of  communication,  and  you  have  done  your  work  like 
true  Britons.  You  have  had  a  long  day,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  de- 
tain you  any  longer,  but  will  at  once  proceed  to  read  the  address. 
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which  will  be  officially  presented  to  Lieutenant  Hawkins  next  Thurs- 
day.    It  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Volunteers  of  the  Wolyerton  Detachment  of  the  i"*  Bucks  R.  V.  Corps  on 
their  return  from  Adlive  Service  in  South  Africa. 

We,  your  comrades  of  the  !■*  Bucks  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps,  and  your  fellow  towns- 
men of  Wolverton  and  Stantonbury,  do  hereby  express  our  appreciation  ol  the  services 
which  you  have  rendered  to  our  Sovereign  and  country,  and  the  honour  which  you 
have  conferred  upon  us  by  serving  as  Volunteers  with  the  Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry 
in  the  Army  of  our  late  beloved  Queen  Victoria  and  of  His  Majesty  King  Edward 
VII.,  in  South  Africa. 

We  welcome  you  with  heartfelt  congratulations,  and  we  thank  Almighty  God  that 
he  has  been  pleased  to  grant  you  a  safe  return  to  your  own  country,  while  we  deeply 
lament  those  whom  He  has  called  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  a  distant  land,  and  we 
shall  never  cease  to  remember,  with  gratitude,  the  sacrifice  you  have  made  and  the 
labours  you  have  undergone  for  your  counti^'s  sake. 

We  wish  you  many  years  of  happiness  and  prosperity  in  which  to  remember  with 
pride  that  you  were  among  the  first  of  the  British  Volunteer  P'orce  to  serve  with  the 
Regular  Army  in  a  foreign  country. 

(Signed)  C.  A.  Park,  Chairman  of  the  Address  Committee. 

G.*  M.  FiT2:siMONS,  Secretary  of  the  Address  Committee. 

God  Save  the  King. 
Wolverton,  May  190 1. 


The  Chihnalts  of  Astwood. 

The  arms  of  the  family  of  Chibnale  of  Astwood,  whose  brass  is  re- 
presented on  page  179,  is :  Azure  2  lions  passant  guardant^or.  between 
as  many  flaunches  etmine.  Crest :  Dragon's  head  erased  sable,  ducal - 
ly  gorged  and  lined  or. 

The  only  lineal  descendant  of  this  ancient  family,  on  the  female  side, 
still  resident  in  the  Hundreds,  is  Mr.  E.  Swinfen  Harris,  f.k.i.b.a., 
the  eminent  architedl  of  Stony  Stratford. 


The  Armory  of  the  Newport  Hundreds, 

A  general  armory  of  the  Newport  Hundreds,  of  arms  not  included  in 
the  foreging  pages,  compiled  and  supplied  by  Wm.  Bradbrook,  m.r.c.s.e., 
L.S.A.,  of  the  Laurels,  Bleichley. 

Alston,  Sir  Joseph,  Bart.  (Bradwell).     Azure  ten  estoiles  or.  4,  3,  2,  i. 

Andrews  (of  Lathbury  for  300  years).     Azure  on  a  bend  cotised  sable,  as  many  mul- 
lets of  the  field. 

Atkins,  Sir  Richard,  Bart.  (Newport  Pagnell).   Azure  three  barrulets  argent  in  chief 
as  many  bezants. 

Bagot  (Chicheley).     Ermine,  two  chevronels  azure. 

Baron  (Broughton).  —  a  martlet  between  three  estoiles,  a  border  engr.   M. 

Barry  (Stantonbury).     Azure  two  lions  passant  or. 

Barton  (Great  Brickhill).     Argent  three  boars*  heads  erased  gu.   M. 

Bennett  (Little  Brickhill).     Argent,  two  bars  gu.,  a  border  engr.  sable,  a  crescent  or. 
a  label  sable  (Bennett  of  Chester,  1658).   M.I. 

Boswell  (North  Crawley).     Argent  on  a  fess  sable,  three  cinquefoils  of  the  field. 

Bristowe  (Great  Brickhill).     Ermine  on  a  fess  cotised  sable,  three  crescents  or.     M. 
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Broke  (Lathbury).  Vert,  a  chevron  between  three  cross  crosslets  fitch^e.  Willis  MS. 
Brown  (Olney).  Vert,  three  lions  passant  in  bend  between  two  bendlets  argent.  M. 
Bumey  (Wavendon).     Azure,  two  bars  counter-embattled  erminois,  on  a  canton  arg. 

a  cross  pate^  fitch^e  sable  (confirmed  1806). 
Carlile  (Gayhurst).     Or.  a  cross  flory  gu.  on  a  chief  of  the  second,  a  saltire  of  the  first 

the  cross  charged  in  the  centre  with  a  crescent,  also  of  the  first  for  difference. 
Carpender  (Calverton).     Paly  of  six,  azure  and  gu.,  on  a  chevron,   counterchanged 

three  cross  crosslets  or.   Willis  MS. 
Cartwright  (Wolverton).    Ermine  a  fess  between  three  fire-balls  sable  fired  proper. 
Chapman,  Roger  (Newport  Pagnell  and  Weston  Underwood).     Per  chevron  aigcnt 

and  gu.,  a  crescent  counterchanged.  M. 
Chase  (Great  Brickhill).   Gu.  four  crosses  fleury  s.  on  a  canton  az.  a  lion  pass.  or.  M. 
Chester  (Chicheley).   Grant  of  arms  to  William  Chester  of  London,  22  May  1467. 

Per  pale  argent  and  sable,  a  chevron  engrailed  between  three  rams*  heads 

erased,  homed  or.,  all  counterchanged  within  a  border  engr.  gu.  bezant^e.   M. 
Chivnale  (Astwood).     Argent  three  cross  crosslets  gu. 

Cole,  Rev.  Charles  (North  Crawley) a  bull  passant .   M. 

Cowdrey  (Emberton).   Gu.  ten  bUlets  or.  4,  3,  2,  i.     Willis  MS. 

Cowper,  William,  the  poet  (grandson  of  Spencer  Cowper,  a  judge  of  the  Common 

Pleas,  brother  of  the  nrst  Earl  Cowper).     Argent  three  martlets  gu.  on  a  chief 

engrailed  of  the  last,  three  annulets  or. 
Crane  (Loaghton).    Gu.  on  a  fess  between  three  cross  crosslets  fitch^e  or.  as  many 

annulets  azure.   M. 
Cromleholme,  Rev.  Alex.  (Sherington).  Erm.  a  chev.  between  three  mullets  gu.  M. 
Digby  (Gayhurst).   Azure  a  fleur-de-lis  argent. 
Disaey  (Bletchley,  Bradwell,  Stoke  Hammond).  Argent  on  a  fess  gu.  three  fleur-de- 

lisor. 
Dnncombe  (Great  Brickhill).   Per  chevron  engrailed  gu.  and  argent,  three  talbots' 

heads  erased,  counterchanged. 
Farmbrough  (Denbigh  Hall).    Gu.  three  cross  crosslets  bend- wise  between  two  bend- 

lets  engrailed,  the  whole  between  as  many  garbs  or. 
Farrer  (Newton  Blossomville).    Argent  on  a  bend  engrailed  gu.  three  horse  shoes  of 

the  field. 
Fettiplace*    Gu.  two  chevrons  or. 

Fiennes  (Stony  Stratford).  Azure,  three  lions  rampant  or.  M.I.  (1429,  in  old  church). 
Fitz-Hugh  (Wavendon).    Ermme  on  a  chief  gu.  three  martlets  or. 
Fo(r)ster  (Hanslope).   A  bend  vert,  between  three  bugle  horns  sable.    Willis  MS. 

Another  coat :  A  chevron  between  three  bugle  horns  or. 
Fottntain(e)  (Stoke  Hammond).   Or.  a  fess  gu.  between  three  elephants'  heads  erased 

sable,  armed  argent. 

Frank  (Stoke  Hammond). barry  of  ten,  eight  escutcheons.   3,  2,  2,  i.  M. 

Grardner,  Rev.  Chas.  (Stoke  Hammond).    Azure,  a  chevron  argent  between  three 

griffins'  heads  erased.   M. 
Giffard,  Earl  of  Buckingham.     Gu.  three  lions  passant  in  pale  argent. 
Grrey,  Earl  of  Kent.   Barry  of  six  argent  and  azure,  in  chief  three  torteaux. 
Grey,  of  Wilton.    Barry  of  six  azure  and  argent. 

Hanmer  (Simpson).   Argent,  two  lions  passant  guardant  azure  armed  and  langued  gu. 
Hanslapp  (Loughton).   Argent,  two  bars  gu.  over  all  a  cross  crosslet  fitch^e  az.   M. 
Harding  (Newport  Pagnell).     Or.  on  a  bend  azure  three  martlets  of  the  field,  on  a 

sinister  canton  of  the  second  a  rose  of  the  first  between  two  fleur-de-lis  argent. 

(Granted  1568). 
Hatton  (Brickhill).  Azure  a  chevron  between  three  garbs  or. 
Higgins  (Wc.ton  Underwood).  Vert,  three  cranes'  heads  erased  argent.   M. 
Hoare  (Wavendon).     Sable,  a  double-headed  eagle  displayed  argent,  charged  on  the 

breast  with  an  ermine  spot  within  a  border  engrailed  of  the  second. 
Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk  (Lathbui y).     Gu.  on  a  bend  between  six  cross  crosslets 

fitch^e  argent  an  escutcheon  or.  charged  with  a  demi-lion  rampant,  pierced 

through  the  mouth  with  an  arrow  within  a  double  tressure  flory,  counterflory 

of  the  first.J 
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James,  Rev.  David  (Woughton).    Azure  a  lion  rampant  within  an  orle  of  roses  aig. 
ohnsoD  (Olney).     Granted  to  Nicholas  Johnson  of  Milton  Bryant,  Bedford,  1632. 

Argent  on  a  pile  azure,  three  ounces'  heads  erased  of  the  first.   M. 
Keck  (Woughton).  iJable,  a  bend  erm.  between  two  cotises  flory,  counterflory  or.  M. 
Knapp  (Shenley  and  Little  Linford).     Or.  in  chief  three  helmets,  and  in  base  a  lion 

passant  sable. 
Lane  (Hanslope).     Ptr  pale  azure  and  gu.,  three  sal  tires  couped  argent.   M. 
Longueville  (Wolverton).    Gu.  a  fess  dancettee  ermine  between  six  cross  crosslets  ar. 
Lowndes  (Astwood).    A/gent,  fretty  azure,  the  interlacings  each  charged  with  a  be- 

zant,  on  a  canton  gu.,  a  leopard's  head  erased  or. 
Lucy  (Haversham).     Gu.  sem^e  of  cross  crosslets  three  lucies  haurient  argent. 
Malyn  (Great  Linford).     Ermine,  a  fess  paly  of  six  or.  and  gu. 
Mason  (Olney).    Argent,  a  lion  rampant  (?  winged)  sable.     M. 
Mayne  (Hanslope).    Ermine  on  a  bend  sable,  three  dexter  hands  couped  argent. 
Muishoe  or  Mulsho  (Gayhurst).    Ermine,  on  a  bend  sable  three  goats*  heads  erased 

argent. 
Newton  (Lavendon).    Argent,  three  lozenges  conjoined  in  fess  azure,  each  charged 

with  a  garb  or. 
Nourse  (Milton  Keynes).    Gu.  a  fess  between  two  chevronels  argent.    Willis  MS. 
Nowers  (Lathbury).    Arg.  two  barrulets  azure,  in  chief  three  crescents.    Willis  MS. 
Passelew  (Wavendon).     Ermine,  a  fess  chequy  or.  and  argent.     Coles  MS. 
Pauncefort  (Great  Brickhill).     Gu.  three  lions  rampant  argent. 
Payne  (Haversham).     Argent,  three  trefoils  slipped  sable. 
Pinfold  (Walton).  Azure  on  a  chevron  or.  surmounted  of  another  of  the  field  between 

three  doves  proper,  as  many  plates.   M. 
Plaunche  (Haversham).     Argent,  a  lion  sable  billett^e.     Willis  MS. 
Pleydell  (Calverton).     Arg.  a  fess  gu.  gutted  d'eau  between  two  birds  az.  Willis  MS. 
Praed  (Tyringham).     Aiure,  six  mullets  argent,  3,  2,  i. 

Prichard  (Great  Linford).     Ermine,  a  lion  rampant  sable,  within  a  border  argent.  M. 
Primatt  (Shenley).     Per  chevron  gu.  and  argent,  three  cocks'  heads  erased  or.   M. 
RadclifTe.     Argent,  a  bend  engrailed  sable,  on  a  canton  of  the  first  a  horse's  head 

of  the  second. 
Repington  (Stony  Stratford).    Gu.  a  fess  dancett6e  ermine  between  six  billets  or.  M. 
Reynes  (Clifton  Reynes).     Chequy  or.  and  gu.     A  canton  ermine. 
Rogers  (Newport  Pagnell).    Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  stags  statant  sable. 
Rookes  (co.  Bucks).    Argent  a  fess  flory,  counterflory  gu.  between  three  chessrooks 

sable. 
Ruck,  Mrs.  Ann  (Weston  Underwood).    Azure,  a  cross  argent  between  four  fleur- 
de-lis  or.     M. 
Ruthall  (Wolverton).     Azure,  a  cross  engrailed  between  four  martlets  or. 
Saunders  (Wavendon).    Per  chevron,  sable  and  argent,  three  elephants'  heads  erased 

counterchanged.   M. 
Sedgwick  (Stony  Stratford).     Or.  on  a  cross  gu.  five  bells  of  the  field.   M. 
Small  (Clifton  Reynes).     Sable  on  a  bend  argent,  three  roses  gu.     M. 
Smith,  Baron  Carrington  (Gayhurst  and  Moulsoe).     Or.  a  chevron  cotised  between 

two  demi-grifhns  respecting  each  other  in  chief,  and  a  like  griffin  in  base  sa. 
Stafford  (Shenley).     Or.  a  chevron  gu.  a  canton  ermine. 

Taylor  (Bletchley).     Argent,  two  cotises  sable,  a  martlet  in  sinister  chief  of  the  last. 
Thompson  (Baron  Haversham,  extinct   1745).     Or.  on  a  fess  dancettee  azure  three 

estoilles  argent  on  a  canton  of  the  second,  the  sun  in  glory  proper. 
Townsend  (Chicheley).     Sable,  a  chevron  ermine  between  three  escallops  argent. 
Tyrrell  (Castlethorpe),    Argent,  two  chevrons  azure,  a  border  engrailed  gu. 
Uthwat  (Great  Linford).    Azure'  a  lion  rampant  argent. 
Uvedall  (Great  Linford).     Argent  a  cross  moline  gu. 

Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham  (Bletchley).    Argent  on  a  cross  gu.  five  escallops  or. 
Wake  (Broughton).     Or.  two  bars  gu.  m  chief  three  torteaux.     Willis  MS. 
Walden  (Simpson).     Or.  on  a  bend  gu.  cotised  azure  between  six  martlets  of  the 

second,  three  wings  of  the  first. 
Warren  (Lathbury).     Chequy,  azure  and  or.  canton  argent.    Willis  MS, 
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Watts  (Hanslope).    Azure,  three  arrows  or.  feathered  and  headed  argent,  on  a  chief 
of  the  second  three  Moors'  heads  couped  and  in  profile  sable. 

Wells  (Wavendon).     Or.  a  lion  rampant,  queue  fourchee  sable  langued  gu. 

Wetherell,  Rev.  Robt.  (Newton  Longville).    Argent,  two  lions  passant  guardant,  in 
pale  sable  on  a  chief  dancett^  of  the  last  three  covered  cups  or.     M. 

Wilcocks  (Lathbury).     Azure  on  a  saltire  ermine  a  lion  rampant  gu.    Willis  MS. 

Williams,  Rev.  John  Charles  (Sherington).     Or.  a  lion  rampant  regardent.   M. 

Willis  (Whaddon).    Argent,  a  fess  between  three  lions  rampant  gu.,  on  a  border  of 
the  last  eight  bezants. 

Wittewronge  (Stantonbury).    Bendy  of  six  argent  and  gu.  on  a  chief  sable  a  bar  in- 
dented or. 

Wolverton  (Wolverton,  temp.  Henry  III.)    Azure,  an  eagle  dispkyed  or.  a  bend  gu. 

Wrighte  (Gayhurst).    Azure  two  bars  argent  in  chief  three  leopards'  heads  or. 

The  above  list  is  not  exhaustive,  but  all  the  most  important  families 
are  included.  The  letter  m  following  the  discription  of  the  coat  of 
arms  signifies  that  it  is  taken  from  monuments  in  the  various  parish 
churches. 


Lavendon, 


The  five  bells  of  the  parish  church  of  Lavendon,  mentioned  upon 
page  1 1  not  being  properly  described,  owing  to  the  darkness  at  the  time 
they  were  inspedled  when  that  portion  of  this  history  was  written,  is 
now  given  in  full,  the  separate  bells  being  inscribed  as  follows : 

First,  Second  &-  Third:  ALEXANDER  RIGBE  MADE  ME  1689. 

Fourth  :  W  :  SHARMAN  C  WARDEN  R  :  TAYLOR  &  SONS  FOUNDERS 
MDCCCXXVIIL 

Fifth:  SIR  ANTHONY  CHESTER  BARONETT  THOMAS  NEWTON  ESQ 
ALEXANDER  RIGBE  MADE  ME  1689.   RICHARD  BRYAN  AND 
•lOHN  SCOTT  CH  W. 

Sir  Anthony  Chester  of  Chicheley,  was  the  third  baronet  of  that 
family.  Thomas  Newton,  who  lived  at  the  Grange,  was  lord  of  the 
manor.  Alexander  Rigbie  pra<5lised  bell  founding  at  Stamford.  Tra- 
dition says  that  whilst  ringing  a  peal,  early  in  the  19th  century,  the 
fourth  bell  flew  through  the  bell-loft  window  into  the  churchyard  and 
was  smashed  in  the  fall.     It  was  then  recast  by  Taylors  of  Oxford. 

The  Union  chapel  and  school,  at  Lavendon,  were  eredled  with  stone 
obtained  in  the  parish  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Lay  at  a  cost  of  ;^655,  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  Charles  Dormer  of  Northampton.  They  are  neat  struc- 
tures and  an  ornament  to  the  village.  There  is  a  mural  tablet  placed 
in  the  interior  of  the  chapel  to  the  memory  of  the  late  respcdled  Mrs. 
Parris,  a  prominent  member  of  the  congregation. 


TTie  Cowper  Centenary  at  Olney, 

On  25  April  iqoo,  an  important  historical  event  took  place  at  Olney. 
Being  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  William  Cowper,  poet  and  **  the 
king  of  letter  writers,"  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  did  their  utmost  to 
celebrate  the  occasion  in  a  befitting  manner.     The  prime  mover  in  X\\^ 
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celebrations  was  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  of  OIney,  who  has,  all  his  life, 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  poet  more  before  the  public.  He  brought 
tojrether  eminent  personages  from  all  over  the  kingdom,  who  took 
part  in  the  proceedings,  and  who  came  to  meet  the  centre  figure  of  the 
day — Mr.  W.  H.  Collingridge — who  presented  the  notable  Cowper's 
House  to  certain  trustees,  for  the  town  and  country  for  ever. 

To  perpetuate  this  noble  gift,  a  handsome  medal  was  struck  and 
presented  to  every  school  child  of  Olney  and  Weston  Underwood. 

The  obverse  of  the  medal  bore  the  well-known  portrait  of  the  poet 
and  was  inscribed  :  **  The  Cowper  Centenary  1800- 1900."  Upon  the 
reverse  was  a  palm  branch  with  flowing  ribbons  and  the  inscription  : 
**To  commemorate  the  gift  of  the  poet  Cowper's  House  to  the  town 
of  Olney  by  W.  H.  Collingridge,  Esq.,  25***  April  1900."  (See  page 
362). 

The  house  has  been  converted  into  a  Cowper  museum  and  the  col- 
ledlion  of  relics,  both  of  Cowper  and  Newton,  continually  increases. 
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maex  or  illustrations* 


Anns  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  48. 

Bit  of  Old  Newport  Pagnell,  216. 

Brass  of  Adam  Babyngton,  340. 

Brass  of  Alicia  Payn,  273. 

Brass  of  Anthonius  Cave  and  his  wife,  196 

Brass  of  Elizabeth  Hungerford,  83. 

Brass  of  Francys  Catesby,  1 73. 

Brass  in  Hanslbpe  Church,  116. 

Brass  of  Hugo  in  Loughton  Church,  429. 

Brass  of  Jolm  Garbrand,  188. 

Brass  of  John  Maunsell,  274. 

Brass  of  John  Mordon,  162. 

Brass  of  John  Reynes,  41. 

Brass  of  John  Robys  and  his  wife,  408. 

Brass  of  John  Tyringham,  149. 

Brass  of  Mary  Catesby,  149. 

Brass  of  one  of  the  Cave  family,  197. 

Brass  of  Reynes  and  his  wife,  42. 

Brass  of  Roger  Hunt  and  his  wife,  307. 

Brass  of  Routhall  and  his  wife,  322. 

Brass  of  the  Uvedall  family,  306. 

Brass  of  Thomas  Chibnale  and  his  wives, 
179. 

Brass  of  Thomas  Malyn  and  family,  308. 

Brasses  in  Lavendon  Church,  13. 

Calverton  old  church,  409. 

Children  singing  at  the  Cowper  Centen- 
ary, 324. 

Clifton  Reynes  Church,  24. 

Congregational  Church,  Olney,  68. 

Cowper  Centenary  Medal,  362. 

Cowper*s  Oak,  85. 

Cowper's  Summer  House,  71. 

Emberton  Church,  160. 

Fac-simile  of  Cowper*s  writing,  8o» 

Fenny  Popper,  a,  512. 

Fenny  Stratford  Church,  498. 

Fenny  Stratford  High  Street,  511. 

Fenny  Stratford  Trade  Token,  507. 

Gayhurst  House,  140. 

Great  Fire  at  Newport  Pagnell,  252. 

Great  House,  Olney,  67. 

Ground  Plan  of  the  Church  of  Bradwell 
Abbey,  354. 

Hebrew  on  Newton's  coffin  plate,  53. 

Holme  Leigh,  Fenny  Stratford,  510. 

John  Newton,  52. 

Juxon  Medal,  the,  477. 

Knocker  on  Cowper's  House,  299. 


Little  Brickhill  Church,  478. 
Little  Brickhill  Rectoiy,  480. 
Little  Brickhill  Trade  Token,  481. 
Lodge,  the,  Weston  Underwood,  80. 
,  Mafeking  rejoicings  at  Wolverton,  facing 

288. 
Map  of  the  Hundreds,  facing  title. 
Medal  struck  in  commemoration  of  the 

opening  of  Wolverton  Park,  288. 
Newport  Pagnell  Church,  234. 
Newport  Pagnell  High  Street,  234. 
Newport  Pagnell  Trade  Tokens,  249. 
Newton  Longville  Trade  Token,  545. 
Nicoll*s  arms,  facing  312. 
Norman  Chancel  Arch,  Stantonbury,  296. 
Olney  Church,  54. 
Olney  in  1800,  64. 
Olney  Vicarage,  49. 
Plasters  at  Olney,  66. 
Robert  Aspray's  Trade  Token,  60. 
Roman  Snail,  142. 

Ruins  of  Dawkes'  Farm,  Ravenstone,  97. 
Ruins  of  Holloway's  House,  Ravenstone, 

97. 
Sankey,  the  Rev.  W.  T.,  372. 

Seal  of  Lavendon  Abbey,  9. 

Seal  of  William  Mauduit,  1 10. 

Seals  of  Ravenstone  Priory,  89. 

Seals  of  Tickford  and  Newport,  facing  243. 

Silver  Penny  of  Stephen,  348. 

Stoke  Hammond  Font,  552. 

St.  Peter's  Church,  Stantonbury,  293. 

Stony  Stratford  High  Street,  366. 

Stony  Stratford  Trade  Token,  399, 

Tablet  in  Lathbury  Church,  214. 

Thomas  Wright,  63. 

Thread-of-life  Stone  in  Olney  Church- 
yard, 57. 

Tombs  in  Cliiton  Church,  facing  41. 

Tower  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Stony 
Stratford,  363. 

Varieties  of  the  Snail  Helix  horiensis,  i82« 

Vignette  of  Cowper,  44. 

Weston  Underwood  Hall,  78. 

William  Cowper,  62. 

Wolverton  Exhibition  Certificate  of  Merits 
290. 

Woughton-on-the  Green  Trade  Token,  439, 

W.  W.  Carlile,  M.P.,  facing  140. 
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Index  or  aeneral  subjects* 


Abbey  of  Lavcndon,  8. 
Abbey  of  MarmoDtier,  201. 
Abbots  of  Lavendoa,  9. 
Accident  to  the  Stage  Coach  "  Crown 
Prince,"  at  Stony  Stratford,  395. 
«*  Adam  Bede  "  (George  Eliot's),  364. 
Adersey,  The  village  of,  7. 
Akeman  Street,  217. 
Alcove,  The,  Weston  Underwood,  80. 
Architecture  in  the  Newport  Hundreds, 

564. 
Armorial  Ceiling  of  Fenny  Church,  501. 
Armory  of  the  Newport  Hundreds,  568. 
Armstrong's  Folley,  255. 
Arrow  Heads  found  at  filetchley,  514. 
Assizes  at  Little  Brickhill,  272. 
Astwood,  175. 

„         Church,  178. 
„        Manor  House,  182. 
Astwood  Bury,  176. 
Ast Woodbury  House,  181. 
Auld  Fields,  Fenny  Stratford,  494. 
Bailiff  of  Newport  Pagnell,  226. 
Baltswell  family,  Lavendon,  6. 
Bells,  The  oldest  Church,  360. 
Bell-ioundry  at  Lavendon,  I. 
Bletchley,  514. 

Church,  521. 

Church  Bells,  522. 

Park,  513. 

Registers,  525. 
Bloody  Baulk,"  Calverton,  404. 
Boswells,  The,  of  North  Crawley,  188. 
Bradwell,  349. 

Abbey,  279,  349,  351,  386. 

Charities,  360. 

Church,  359. 

Manor,  351. 

Priors  of,  351. 
„        Vicarage,  360. 
Brasses  in  Astwood  Church,  1 79. 

Bletchley  Church,  524. 

Calverton  Church,  408. 

Chicheley  Church,  196. 

Clifton  Church,  ai. 

Emberton  Churcn,  162. 

Great  Linford  Church,  306. 

Hanslope  Church,  116. 

Hardmead  Church,  175. 

Haversbam  Church,  273. 
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Brasses  in  Lavendon  Church,  13. 

Little  Brickhill  Church,  478. 

Loughton  Church,  429. 

Milton  Keynes  Church,  339. 

Moulsoe  Church,  322. 

Notth  Crawley  Church,  188. 

Shenley  Church,  417. 

St.  Mary  Magdalen's  Church, 
Stony  Stratford,  376. 

T^iingKam  Church,  148. 

Walton  Church,  449. 

Weston  Underwood  Chnrch,  83. 
BrayBeld  House,  16. 
Brazenose  College,  Oxford,  283. 
Brickhill  planted  with  firs,  466. 
Brickhill,  Bow,  463. 

„        Charities,  469. 
„        Church,  468. 
Brickhill,  Little,  471. 

Charities,  481. 

Church,  478. 

Vicarage,  480. 
Brickhill,  Great,  483. 

Charities,  493. 

Church,  491. 

Manor  House,  492. 
Broughton,  325. 

„        Church,  329. 
Broughton  Manor,  190. 
Burial  Grounds  of  Newport  Pagnell,  255. 
Bury  Field,  Newport  Pagnell,  253. 
BusDy,  Richard,  the  celebrated  master  of 

Westminster  School,  313. 
Butts  for  Archery  at  Bletchley,  514. 
Caldecote,  Bow  Brickhill,  464. 
Caldecote,  Newport  Pagnell,  256,  311. 
Calverton,  403. 
Calverton  Almshouses,  410. 

Charities,  410. 

Church,  407. 

Rectory  House,  409. 

The  old  Church,  409. 
Calverton  End,  Stony  Stratford,  402. 
Canonsleigh  Priory,  223. 
Cardinal  Wolsey's  Residence  at  North 

Crawley,  189. 
Carp  at  Lavendon,  8. 
Castlethorpe,  275. 

Castle,  275. 

Charities,  277, 
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Castletliorpe  Chorch,  276.  Curious  Stones  in  Olney  Church-yard,  57. 

Castle  at  Lavendon,  8.  Curious  Stone  in  Ravenstone  Church-yard, 

Castle  at  Newport  Pagnell,  218.  96. 

CathoUc  Chapel,  Weston  Underwood,  81.  Curious  Tablet  in  Lathbuiy  Church,  214, 
Certainty  Money,  457.  Curious  entry  in  the  Lavendon  registers. 

Chained  book  in  Milton  Keynes  Church,       of  Elizabeth  Roberts,  14. 

339.  Curious  lead  figure  on  the  top  of  the 

Chained  books  in  Broughton  Church,  329.      Church  porch,.  North  Crawley,  186. 
Chalybeate  Springs,  142,  404,  422.  Curious  entries  in  the  Haversham  Survey- 

Chantries  in  Newport  i:*agnell  Church,  258.    ors'  books,  274. 

Chapel  Close,  Cj^icheley,  191.  Curious  hollow  stone  in  Moulsoe  Church, 

Charitable  Bcnefa<Stions,  Weston  Under-      323. 

wood,  82.  Curious  entry  in  the  Stony  Stratford 

Charles  I.,  Letter  from,  147.  parish  registers,  378. 

Charter  for  Lavendon  Market,  3.  Description  ot  Bradwell  Abbey,  353. 

Chicheley,  191,  Description  of  Tickford  Priory,  245. 

„        Charities,  198.  Destruction  of  Wolverton  viaduct,  368. 

„        Hall,  197 .  I>igt>y,  the  arraignment  of  Sir  Everard,  1 28. 

Chibnalcs,  The,  of  Astwood,  176, 179,  586.    „    the  execution  of  Sir  Everard,  135. 
Children's  Home,  Moulsoe,  324.  Dove-cote  at  Astwoodbilry,  182. 

Church  BcUs,  11,  ib,  19,  40,  55,  83,  95,  Dove-cote  at  Haversham,  264. 

105,  115,  138,  148,  160,  173,  178,  i8b.  Dress  of  the  Premonstration  Monks,  9. 
195,  203,  213,  235,  202,  271,  276,285,  Dropshort,  Fenny  Stratford,  494. 
29^  305*  315*  321,  3291  338, 344>  34«»  Eakley  Lanes,  106. 
3<>o,  373>  4071  4»7i  428,  433i442,  449»  Earthquake  shock,  217. 
459,  4O9,  478,  491,  498,  522,  571.  Easter  sepulchre  at  Hanslope,  115. 

Church  Lands,  Lavendon,  14.  Ecclesiastical  history,  49,  ;6,  90,  J 12,  136, 

Church  of  St.  Martin  le  Grand,  265.  170,  177,  184,  193,  201,  210,  260,  269, 

Civil  War  Tradls,  58,  219,  226,  228,  487.  282,  295,  303,  319,  327,  335,  342,  3^6, 

Clay  Close,  Newport  PagncU,  223.  350,  370,  405,  415,  426,445,  457,  466, 

Clay  Lane,  Newport  Pagnell,  224.  475,  488,  518,  551. 

Cliiton  Reynes,  24.  Ecclesiastical  house  at  Haversham,  264. 

„        Church,  40.  Edell  Potters,  223. 

„        Hall,  43.  Edward  the  Elder's  army  near  Stony 

„        ReAory,  36.  Stratford,  364. 

Clock  Tower  at  Emberton,  163.  Edward  V.  taken  prisoner  at  Stony  Strat- 

Cock  Inn,  Stony  Stratford,  368.  ford,  365. 

Coffin  Lids  (Stone),  at  Lavendon,  1 1.         Effigy  of  the  founder  of  Woughton-on- 
Coins  found  at  Lavendon,  11.  the-Green  Church,  433. 

Cold  Brayheld,  15.  Effigy  ot  Richard,  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton, 

Cold  Brayheld  Church,  16.  in  Bletchley  Church,  524. 

Communion  plate  discovered  in  Wough-    Ekeney,  the  village  of,  164. 

ton-on-tne-Green  Church,  434.  Emberton,  156. 

Confirmation  of  the  gift  o£  Little  Linford  „        Charities,  164. 

Chapel  to  the  Monks  of  Tickford  „        Church,  160. 

Abbey,  258.  „        Rectory,  158. 

Coprolite  pits  at  Great  Brickhill,  492.  „        Trade  tokens,  163. 

Comer  Pin,  Stantonbur}',  349.  Eminent  men  of  Olney,  62. 

Com  Mill  at  Newport  Pagnell  in  1563,  223.E-shaped  house  at  North  Crawley,  188. 
Cowper  Centenary,  571.  Extract  from  the  will  of  Edward  Fuller, 

Cranmers,  The,  of  Astwood,  180.  late  of  Watford,  205. 

Cross,  yueen  Eleanor's,  at  Stony  Strat-    Extract  from  the  Northampton  Mercury 

ford,  380.  in  reference  to  Stony  Stratford  fire, 

Curates  oi  Fenny  Stratford,  496.  381. 

Curates  of  S.  Giles's,  Stony  Stratford,  371.  Extract  from  Great  Linford  registers,  309. 
Curates  of  Weston  IJnderwood,  77.  Extract  from  Newton  Longville  registers, 

Curious  Carving  in  Lathbury  Church,  213.  543. 

Curious  Head-stone  in  Lavendon  Church-  Extract  from  the  will  of  Edmund  Arnold, 
yard,  13.  371. 
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Extracts  from  Bletchley  registers,  525.        Gryphoea  incurvata  at  Newton  Longville, 
Extracts  from  Moulsoe  registers,  323.  539. 

Extracts  from  Little  Brickhill  registers, 480. Hammond,  Robert,  keeper  of  Charles  I., 
Extracts  from  Stoke  Hammond  registers,  in  Carisbrook  Castle,  313. 

Hanslope,  108. 


553. 
Fenny  Stratford,  494. 

Cemetery,  509. 

Charities,  510* 

Chantry  Chapel,  495. 

Chapels,  509. 

Church,  497. 

Railway,  513. 

Registers,  506. 

Rifle  Volunteers,  513. 

Petty  Sessional  Division,  512. 

Poppers,  512. 
Filgrave,  152. 

„        Church,  153. 
Finch,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  91. 
Fire  at  Newton  Longville,  539. 
Fire  at  Ravenstone,  96. 
Fires  attended  by  the  Newport  Pagnell 

fire  brigade,  251. 
Fires  at  Stony  Stratford,  381. 
Fishery  right  at  Lavendon,  5. 
Floods  at  Newport  Pagnell,  217. 
Font  in  Stoke  Hammond  Church,  552 
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Charities,  119. 

Church,  114. 

Park,  119. 
„        Village  of,  118. 
Hardmead,  168. 

Charities,  I74« 

Church,  172. 

Rectory,  174. 
Haversham,  264. 

Church,  271. 

Manor  House,  264. 
Heirs  Kitchen,  Wolverton,  288. 
Herhng-bone  masonry  in  Lavendon  Church 

tower,  II. 
Hogsty  End,  452. 

Holme  Leigh,  Fenny  Stratford,  509. 
Holy  Thorn  at  Shenley,  420. 
Honey  Lane,  Newport  Pagnell,  225. 
Honilees,  the,  Newport  Pagnell,  224. 
Hospital  at  Stony  Stratford,  370. 
Hour-glass  support  in  Haversham  Church, 
272. 
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Free  Grammar  School  at  Stony  Stratford,  H-shaped  house  at  Hanslope,  118. 


391- 
Frescoes  in  Broughton  Church,  330. 

Fuller's  earth  pits,  453. 

Gallows  at  Newton  Longville,  546. 

Garrison  of  Newport  PagncU,  226. 

Gayhurst,  120. 

„        Church,  138. 

„        House,  139. 
Gib  Lane,  Calverton,  403. 
Gold  epaulet  found  at  Lavendon,  1 1. 
Gorefields,  loO. 


Hudibras,  Butler's,  229. 
Illegitimate  births  at  Stony  Stratford,  378. 
Incumbents  of  Keswick's  charity,  118. 
Incumbents  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin's 

Church,  Stony  Stratford,  402. 
Inscription  written  by  Cowper  in  Newport 

Pagnell  Church-yard,  238. 
Juxon  medal,  the,  476. 
Keswick's  charity,  117. 
Lacemakers  of  the  Newport  Hundreds,  555. 
Lactodorum  at  Stony  Stratford,  364. 


Grant  of  coat  of  arms  to  William  NicoU  Lactodorum  at  Towcester,  217. 

of  Willen,  312.  Lamp-land  at  Lathbury,  211. 

Grammar  School  at  Lathbuiy,  211,  215.  Lathbury,  207. 
Graves  Close,  Fenny  Stratford,  495.  „        Charity,  215. 

Grave-stone  of  Alex.  M'Kay,  a  prize-  „        Church,  213. 

fighter,  117.  „        Grammar  School,  211,  215. 

Grave-stone,  curious,  at  Sherington,  206.  „        House,  215. 

Grave-stones  in  Stoke  Goldington  Church-  Lavendon,  i,  571. 


yard,  106. 
Great  House,  Olney,  67. 
Great  Linford,  300. 

Almshouses,  310. 

Charities,  310. 

Church,  305. 

Congregational  Cliapel,  310. 
„        Manor  House,  309. 
Greenwich,  Manor  of  East,  5. 
Grist  mills  at  Newport  Pagnell,  225. 
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Guild  or  Fraternity  of  Our  Lady  of  Stony  Little  Crawley,  184. 
Stratford,  370.  Little  Linford,  257. 


Abbey,  8,  208. 
Castle,  8. 
Charities,  14. 
Church,  II. 
Grange,  10. 
Market,  3. 
Priory,  210,319. 
Rectory,  11. 
Union  Chapel,  571. 
Leaden  coffins  discovered  at  Lavendon,  14. 
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Little  Linford  Church,  262. 

„        Vicarage,  261. 
Lodge,  the,  Weston  Underwood,  80. 
LoughtoD,  422. 

Charities,  430. 
Church,  428. 
Memorial  Cottages,  422. 
Mafeking  celebrations  at  Wolverton.  565. 
Magiovintum,  494. 
Malletts,  The,  Stony  Stratford,  385. 
Manorial  History,  i,  17,  24,  44,  72,  8q, 
99,  108,  120,  143,  152,  156,  164,  168, 
175.  183,  191,  199,  207,  217,  257,  264. 
278,  293,  300,  311,  316,  325,  332,  341, 
345»349,  369.  404»  412,  412,  431,  438, 
^  444,453.  464,  472,  484,  515,  539,  547. 
Market  House,  Fenny  Stratford,  495. 
Marriage  of  Edward  IV.,  365. 
Memorials  in  Little  Linford  Church,  262. 
Memorial  windows  in  Haversham  Church, 

272. 
Memorial  windows  in  Lavendon  Church,  1 1 
Memorials  in  Newport  Pagnell  Congrega- 
tional Chapel,  239. 
Memorials  in  Stantonbury  Church,  297. 
Memorials  in  Great  Linford  Church,  308. 
Memorial  windows  in  Broughton  Church, 

329- 
Memorials  in  memory  of  the  Baily  family 

of  Brad  well,  359. 

Memorial  windows  and  tablets  in  Waven^ 
don  Church,  460. 

Memorial  windows  and  tablets  in  Little 
Brickhill  Church,  478. 

Memorials  in  Bletchley  Church,  524. 

Memorials  missing  from  Sherington 
Church,  204. 

Memorandum  in  reference  to  repairing 
Sherington  parish  roads,  205. 

Milton  Keynes,  332. 

Charity,  340. 
Church,  338. 
Redlory,  340. 

M'Kay,  the  prize-fighter,  108. 

Moat  at  Lavendon  Grrange,  ii. 

Moated  house.  Brad  well,  357. 

Monastic  window  found  at  Stony  Strat- 
ford, 382. 

Monks  of  St.  Peter  de  Culture,  345. 

Monument  to  Lady  Clinton,  272. 

Monument  in  Ravenstone  Church,  95. 

Monument  in  Castlethorpe  Church,  277. 

Monuments  in  Chicheley  Church,  195. 

Monuments  in  Shenley  Church,  418. 

Moulsoe,  316. 

Charities,  323. 
Church.  321. 
Rectory,  324. 

Murder  of  Mrs.  Benet  at  Calverton,  405. 
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Murder  of  Joseph  Griffith  at  Newport 

Pagnell,  295. 
Neild,  John  Camden,  the  excentric  lawyer, 

who  left  his  fortune  to  Queen  Vi<5toria, 

346. 
Newport  Pagnell,  216. 

Castle,  218. 

Charities,  254. 

Church,  233. 

Church  Bells,  235. 

Congregational  Chapel,  238. 

Firebrigade,  250. 

Hospital,  229. 

Masters  of  the  Hospital,  231. 

Trade  Tokens,  248. 

Vicarage,  231. 
Newton  Blossomville,  17. 

Church,  19. 

Park,  19. 

Redtory,  19. 
Newton  Longville,  539. 

Church,  542. 

Manor  House,  ^41. 

Reckoning,  546. 

ReAory,  545. 
Norman  arch  in  Haversham  Church,  272. 
Norman  chancel-arch  at  Stantonburv,  296. 
Norman  windows  in  Shenley  Churcn,  418. 
North  Crawley,  183. 

Charities,  190. 

Church,  186. 

Grange,  188. 

Manor  House,  189. 

Redtors,  185. 

Trade  Token,  190. 
North's  Cottages,  Wolverton,  349. 
Nuremburg  counters  found  at  Lavendon, 

II. 
Nuremburg  counters  found  at  Shenlej,  271. 
Okeney-cum-Petsoe,  264. 
Olney,  44. 

Charities,  70. 

Church,  54. 

The  town  of,  63. 
Origin  of  the  name  of  Stantonbury,  393. 
Parish  Registers  of  Bletchley,  525. 
Parish  Registers  of  Fenny  Stratford,  506. 
Parish  Registers  of  Stoke  Hammond,  553. 
Parish  Registers  of  Stony  Stratford,  377. 
Pateshull's  Manor,  184. 
Payments  and  outgoings  of  Tickford 

Priory,  247. 
Pear-tree  House,  Weston  Underwood,  81. 
Pest  House,  Stony  Stratford,  389, 
Peverell,  WiUiam,  shorn  a  monk,  266. 
Plague  at  Fenny  Stratford.  495. 
Plague  at  Lavendon,  14. 
Plague  at  Stony  Stratford,  389. 
Poor-box  at  Stoke  Hammond  Church,  55s. 
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Poppers,  The  Fenny,  512. 

Port  Field,  Newport  Pagnell,  256. 

Premonstretension  Monks,  8. 

Priors  of  Tickford,  246. 

Prior's  Field,  Chicheley,  191. 

Prioiy  of  Harrold.  15,  17,  18, 

Public  footpath  to  Brad  well  from  Stony 

Stratford,  401. 
Queen  Anne's  Hospital,  Newport  Pag- 

nell,  230. 
Queen's  Oak,  365. 
RaTenstoLe,  85. 

Church,  94. 

Fire,  96. 

Priors,  89. 

Priory,  88. 
Re<5tori  of  Blet'chley,  ^19. 

Bow  Brickhill.  467. 

Broughton,  328. 

Calverton,  406. 

Clifton  Reynes,  39. 

Ekeney,  166. 

Emberton,  159. 

Filgrave,  154. 

GayhuTSt,  137. 

Great  Brickhill,  489. 

Great  Linford,  304. 

Great  I^ughton,  426. 

Great  and  Little  Loughton,  427 

Great  Woolstone,  346. 

Hanslope,  113. 

Hardmead,  171. 

Haversham,  269. 

Lathbury,  212. 

Little  Loughton,  427. 

Little  Woolstone,  342. 

Milton  Keynes,  336. 

Moulsoe,  320. 

Newton  Blossomville,  20, 

Newton  Longville,  543. 

North  Crawley,  185. 

Olney,  50. 

Petsoe,  167. 

Ravenstone,  93. 

Shenley,  415. 

Sherington,  20t. 

Simpson,  440. 

Stoke  Goldington,  102. 

Stoke  Hammond,  550. 

Tjrringham,  150. 

Walton,  447. 

Wavendon,  458. 

Woughton-on-the-Green,  434. 
Remains  of  Bradwell  Abbey,  357. 
Reredos  in  Olney  Church,  57. 
Residence  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  at  North 

Crawley,  189. 
Retreat,  The,  Stony  Stratford,  382. 
Rio^,  The,,  Stony  Stratford,  386. 
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Rood-loft  stairs  in  Woughton-on-tbe- 

Green  Church,  433. 
Rood  screen  in  North  Crawley  Church, 

178. 
Roman  amphora  found  on  Wavendon 

Heath,  453. 
Roman  coins  found  at  Fenny  Stratford, 

494- 
Roman  coins  found  at  Haversham,  264. 

Roman  coins  found  at  Weston  Under- 
wood, 82. 

Roman  encampment  at  Calverton,  410. 

Roman  encampment  at  Shenley,  411. 

Roman  snail,  142. 

Saddle-back  Tower  at  Bradwell,  359. 

Sale  of  furniture  at  Lavendon  Grange,  10. 

Sale  of  Weston  Underwood  Estate,  76- 

Saturday  fair  and  market  at  Newport 
Pagnell,  258. 

Seal  found  at  Lavendon,  8. 

Seal  of  Archbishop  Laud,  197. 

Seal  of  Bradwell  Abbey,  356. 

Seal  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  197. 

Seal  of  Lavendon  Abbey,  10. 

Seal  of  Ravenstone  Priory,  89. 

Seal  of  Tickford  Abbey,  243. 

Ser\'ice  oi  keeping  a  falcon  for  the  King, 

517. 
.Seventeenth  Century  Tradesmen's  Tokens 

of  Buckinghamshire,  558. 
Shakespere's  reference  to  Stony  Strat- 
ford, 368. 
Shenley.  355.  411,565. 

Almshouses,  419. 

Church,  417. 

House,  419. 

Trade  Token,  565. 
Sherington,  199. 

Church,  203. 

Manor  House,  206. 

Re^ory,  206. 
Silver  plate  given  to  Lavendon  Church,  13. 
Simpson,  438. 

Advowson,  440. 

Charitv,  443. 

Church,  442. 
Sir  Pezal  Brocas's  penance,  474. 
Sister  Dora,  344. 

Skeletons  found  at  Lavendon  Grange,  9. 
Skeleton  found  at  Newport  Pagnell,  256. 
Smewnes*  Grange,  Great  Brickhill,  492. 
Smith,  William,  the  inventor  of  the  steam 

cultivator,  34  t. 
Snelson  Manor,  6. 
Soldier  publicly  flogged  at  Stony  Strat* 

ford,  386. 
Stantonbury  (New  Bradwell)  Church,  360. 

Nonconformists,  362. 

Vicarage,  362. 
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Stantonbnry,  29^. 

„        Churcn,  296. 
Stoke  (joldington,  98. 

Advowson,  10 1. 

Charities,  107. 

Church,  105. 

Re<ftory,  102. 
Stoke  Hammond,  547. 
„        Church,  551. 
„        Registers,  553. 
Stone  coffin  lids  in  Weston  Underwood 

Churchyard,  84. 
Stony  Stratford,  356,  363. 

Bridge  and  Causeway,  395. 

Cemeteries,  396. 

Charities,  389. 

Inns,  387. 

Market  Square,  387. 

Nonconfoi  mists,  379. 

Old  Workhouse  Yard,  382. 

Parish  Registers,  377. 

Parsonage  House,  396. 

Petty  Sessional  Division,  396. 

'Schools,  379. 

St.  Giles's  Church,  373. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  402. 

St.  Mar}'  Magdalene's  Church, 

375- 
Trade  Tokens,  397. 

Survey  of  Lavendon  Abbey,  9. 

Sundial  at  Lavendon  Grange,  10. 

Tablets  in  Walton  Church,  450. 

Tathall  End,  112. 

Terrier  in  reference  to  Broughton,  327. 

Calverton,  405. 

Haversham,  269. 

Little  Linford,  261. 

Shenlev,  415. 

Tyringham,  147. 

Willen,  313. 

Wolverton,  283. 
Three  Swans  Inn,  Stony  Stratford,  386. 
Tickford  Abbey,  241. 
Tickford  Convent,  261. 

„        Park,  248. 
Tovm  of  Bradwell,  355. 
Tradesmen's  Tokens  of  Embenon,  163. 

Fenny  Stratford,  507. 

Lavendon,  6. 

Little  Brickhill,  480. 

Newport  Pagnell,  248. 

Newton  Longville,  545. 

North  Crawley,  190. 

Olney,  60. 

Shenley,  565. 

Sherington,  206. 

Stony  Stratford,  397. 

Woughton-on-the-Green,  436. 
Trouehton  Chapel,  Hansiope,  115. 
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Tree  on  the  top  of  the  old  Church  tower, 

at  Stony  Stratford,  376. 
Tme  Blue's  tomb  at  Little  Brickhill,  479. 
Tyringham,  143, 

Church,  1^8. 

House,  140. 

ReAory,  147, 
Uphoe  Manor,  6,  8. 
Vicars  of  Astwood,  177. 

Bradwell,  357. 

Chicheley,  193^ 

Fenny  Stratford,  496. 

Hansiope,  113. 

Lathbury,  212. 

Lavendon,  12. 

LitUe  Brickhill,  475. 

Little  Linford,  261. 

Newport  Pagnell,  232. 

Olney,  51. 

Ravenstone,  93. 

Stantonbury,  297. 

Stony  Stratford,  371. 

Willen,  314. 

Wolverton  (Holy  Trinity),  283. 
„        (St.  George),  287. 
„        (St.  Mary),  402. 
Wake's  Manor,  33, 
Walk  of  Astwood,  The,  222. 
Walton,  444, 

Charity,  451. 

Church,  449. 

Manor  House,  446. 
Water  Eaton  Manorial  History,  5 14. 
Watling  Engineering  Works,  384. 
Watling  Street,  382. 
Wavendon,  452. 

Charities,  460. 

Church,  459. 

Re^ory  House,  460. 

Towers,  460. 
Westbury  Manor,  Shenley,  420. 
Weston  Underwood,  72. 

Charities,  82. 

Church,  82. 

House,  77. 

Wilderness,  79. 
Willen,  311. 

Church,  315. 

Manor  House,  3 1 5. 

Vicarage,  315, 
Wobum  Sands,  452. 
Wolverton  End,  Stony  Stratford,  401. 
Wolverton,  278.  355. 

Barony  of,  278. 

Charities,  292. 

Death  of  a  Volunteer,  292. 

Holy  Tnnity  Church,  284. 

London  &  North- Western 
Railway  WorkSy  287. 
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Wolyerton  Medal,  288.  Woolstone,  Great,  Church,  348. 

Recreation  Park,  288.  „        Redlory,  348. 

Rifle  Volunteers,  291.  Woolstone,  Little,  341. 

Science  and  Art  Institute,  28^.  „        Church,  343. 

St.  George,  286.  Woughton-on-the-Green,  431. 

St.  Maiy,  292,  402.  „        Charitable  bequests,  433. 
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Heywood,  Robert,  5,  Kent,  Thomas,  445.  Longueville,  Henry,  282, 

Heywood,  Sir  Rowland,  6,  7. Kentish,  William,  424.  446. 

Higgins,  * 'Abbey,"  ii.         Kevelioc,  Hugh,  412.  Longueville,  John  de,  a8i, 
Hipwell,  Michael,  390,391.  Keynes,  Hugh  de,  333.  351. 

Hoare,  Henry,  451.  Keynes,  John  de,  333.  Longueville,  John  and 

Hoare,  Henry  Hugh,  457.     Keynes,  Lucas  de,  333,  446.  Joane,  445. 

Hoare,  Richard,  450.  Keynes,  Luke  de,  333.  Longueville,  Richard,  445* 

Hoare,  Sir  Richard  Colt,      Keynes,  Robert  de,  334,  Longueville,  Sir  Edward, 

457.  350.  282, 385. 

Hoare,  William  and  Cath-    Keys,  Sir  William,  370.  Longueville,  Thomas,  352. 

erine,  451.  Kilpin,  John,  260.  Loughton,  George  de,  424. 

Hoddle,  WUliam,  317.  Kilpin,  Thomas,  260.  Loughton,  Ivo  de,  424. 

Hoddys,  Christopher,  549.    Kilpin,  Thomas,  junr.,  260.  Loughton,  John,  369,  423. 

Holland,  Hugh  and  Maud,   King,  Daniel,  303.  Loughton,  Thomas  de,  424. 

326.  King,  Mary  Ann,  272.  Loughton,  William  de,  423. 

Holland,  Robert,  445,  466.  King,  Thomas,  346.  Lovel,  Philip,  474. 

Holt,  425.  King,  William,  6.  Lovell,  Sir  Thomas,  326. 

Holt,  Ralph,  425.  Knapp,  425.  Lowe,  Agnes,  200. 

Honnor,  Henry,  397.  Knapp,   John,   260,   276,  Lowe,  Francis,  2«o. 

Honnor,  Robeit,  507.  414.  Lowe,  Reynes,  313. 

Hooper,  Miss,  272.  Knapp,  Matthew,  201,  414.  Lowe,  Thomas,  200. 

Hooton,  Thomas,  248.  Knapp,  Nathaniel  Matthew,Lowndes,  William,  421. 

Hooton,  Robert,  250.  415.  Lucas,  Henrv,  346. 

Hopper,  Thomas,  425.  Knight,  William,  17.  Lucas,  Sir  Charles,  226. 

Houghton,  Thomas,  346.     Knightley,  Lucv,  268.  Lucy,  Sir  William,  267. 

Howardi  Lord  William,  326.Knightley,  Richard,  268.  Lucy,  Thomas,  267, 
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Lucys,  The,  425. 
Luke,  Sir  Oliver,  227. 
Luke,  Sir  Samuel,  227. 
Lupus,  Hugh,  413. 
Malet,  Ro&rt,  4. 
Malvoisin,  Hamon,  333. 
MalToisin,  Roger,  333. 
Malyn,  Thomas  and  Eliza- 
beth, 308. 
Manfelin,  179,  439,  547. 
Mansell,  John  Christopher, 

395- 
Mansel,  Thomas  le,  413. 

Mansel,  William  de,  412. 

Margaret,  the  daughter  of 
Waiiam  PevcreU.  267. 

Margaret,  wife  of  William 
fiullen,  2^9. 

Mare,  Richard  dc  la,  201. 

Mareshall,  John,  3 1 7. 

Mareshall,  Ralph,  301. 

Margery,  wife  of  Thomas 
Peyirre,  5. 

Marlborough,  Sarah,  Dow- 
ager Duchess,  ^76. 

Mamey,  Sir  Henry,  474. 

Marshall,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, 34c. 

MarsbaU,  WiUiam,  397. 

Marshe,  John,  393. 

Martinus,  431. 

Massey,  Mrs.  Oliver,  23b. 

Matilda,  wife  of  William  I., 
265. 

Matthews,  7,  319. 

Mauduits,  The,  no,  275. 

Mauduit,  William,  280. 

Maur,  Richard  de  St.,  326. 

M«Connell,  J.  E.,  289,  361, 
385. 

Mead,  Captain,  276. 

Mellor,  Thomas,  136. 

Mering,  William,  335. 

Merrick,  Gelley,  241. 

Mershe,  Walter,  318. 

Middleton,  Richard,  302. 

Miles,  Richard,  47c. 

Miller,  Beatrix,  456,  462. 

MUler,  Hugh.  288. 

Mocar,  325,431. 

Monchensy,  Warine  de,  317 

Monelixan,  433. 

Montgomery,  Family  of, 
200. 

Moor,  Francis,  466. 

Moore,  John,  318. 

Moore,  Thomas,  318,  369. 

Mora,  Ralph  de,  267. 

J4Qf4iMioty  Lewis,  19,  43a. 


Mordaunt,  John,  15,  19,  Olney,  267. 

318,  432.  Onura,  Leuinas,  438. 
Mordaunt,  Lord  Henry,  15,  Ormonde,  Earl  of,  223,  3 D2. 

19,  432.  Ormonde,  John  and  Joane, 
Mordaunt,  Lord  John,  5.  335. 

More,  Richard,  225.  Osulf,  316. 

Morgan,  Robert,  445.  Oswi,  325,  332. 

Morton,  Earl  of,  2,  3,  218,  Oxford,  Earl  of,  334. 

300.  PabenhaiE,  James  de,  267. 
Moreton,  John  and  Johanna,  Pabenham,  John  de,  267. 

317.  Pabenham,  Katherine  de, 
Moreton,  Robert   and  207. 

Johanna,  317.  Paganel,  Faulk,  192,  220, 
Morton,  Earl  of,  422,  431.  257 


Morton,  Robert,  Earl  of, 

454- 
Moulsho,  Thomas,  122. 

Mowbray,  Thomas,  275. 

Moyle,  Robert,  342. 

Munck,  Leuvinus,  548. 

Mur,  Roger  de  St.,  334. 

Napier,  Richard,  305. 

Napier,  Sir  Robert,  302. 


Paganel,  Gervase,  220, 258. 
Paganel,  Hauise,  220. 
Pagnell,  Ralph,  220,  266. 
Page,  Ralph  le,  333. 
Park,  C.  A.,  566. 
Parker,  Ana,  466. 
Parker,  Roger,  224. 
Parker,  William,  496. 
Parrett,  Charles,  469. 


Neild,  John  Camden,  346.    Passelew,  Peter,  454. 


Nevil,  Francis,  122. 
Nevil,  Mary,  122. 
Nevil,  Nicholas,  122. 
Nevil,  Richard,  223. 
Nevil,  Robert,  122,  335. 
Nevil,  Sir  Robert,  122. 
Nevil,  Thomas,  326. 
Neville,  John,  Lord  Lati- 
mer, 404. 
Neville,  Theobald  de,  4. 
Newman,  John,  352. 
Newman,  Nicholas,  352. 
Newnbam,  John  de,  18. 
Newton,  John  de,  18. 
Newton,  Thomas,  6,  10. 
Newton,  William,  6,  10. 
Nicholas,  Ralph  Fitz,  302. 
NicoU,  Matthias,  312. 
Nicoll,  Roger,  346,  432. 


Passelew,  WiUiam,  454. 

Pattison,  Dorothy  W)'nd- 
low,  344. 

Payne,  Alicia,  273. 

Peck  ham,  Henry,  5. 

Peckham,  Sir  Edmund,  6. 

Peckham,  Sir  George,  5,  6. 

Peckham,  Sir  Robert,  10. 

Penn,  Francis,  374,  397. 

Penn,  John,  398. 

Peover,  3, 455. 

Peover,  John,  454. 

Peover,  Sir  Nicholas,  455. 

Percival,  Hon.  Charles 
George,  407, 

Percy,  Henry,  Eiarl  of  North- 
umberland, 404. 

Perrott,  Thomas,  250. 

Pesball,  Sir  Adam,  222. 


Nicoll,  Sir  Charles  Gunter,   Pestal,  Sir  Adam,  258. 


48.  3»3- 
NicoU,  William,  312. 

Norman,  John,  250. 

Norton,  William,  455. 

Nortons,  The,  200. 

Norwich,  Henry  de,  3,  4. 

Nowbray,  Roger,  208. 


Peters,  Hugh,  483. 
Petis,  John,  467, 
Peverell,  Ranolph,  265. 
Peverell,  William,  264. 
Pe)rvre,  John,  4. 
Peyvre,  Lady  Joan,  widow 
of  Paulm,  516. 


Nowers,  Almaric  de,  121.  Peyvre,  Nicholson,  345. 

Nowers,  Jolin  de,  139.  Peyvre,  Paul,  3. 

Nowers,  Ralph  de,  121.  Peyvre,  Paulin,  4,  345. 

Nowers,  Robert  de,  120.  Peyvre,  Peter,  3. 

Nowers,  Sir  WiUiam,  121.  Peyvre,  Thomas,  5. 

Nurse,  John,  336.  Philip  and  Mary,  5. 

N]^chon,  John,  352.  Pigott,  Edmund,  425. 

Ouver,  Thomas,  39a.  Piggot,  Francis,  414. 
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Pigott,  George,  425.  Say,  William  de,  208. 

Piggot,  John,  276,  425.  Scott,  Lady,  10. 

Pigott,  Ralph,  121.  Scott,  Thomas,  103. 

Pigott,  Richard,  426.  Scuuolt,  431. 

Pigott,  Sergeant,  368,  370,  Segar,  William,  312. 
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Stoke,  £udo  de,  424. 
Stoke  Hammond,  Robert 

de,  423. 
Stone,  WiUiam,  455. 
S  lonely,  Richard,  318. 


4«4.  439- 
Pigott,  Thomas,  439. 

Pike,  Charlote  Elizabeth, 

272. 

Pinfold,  Charles,  446. 


Selby,  Sergeant,  421,  455.    Stoner,  John,  445. 
Selby,  Thomas  James,  421,  St.  John,  Paulet,  432. 


455- 
Seling,  Richard,  479. 

Shaw,  Augustine,  469. 


Pinfold,  Sir  Thomas,  446.     Shaw,  Jane,  470. 


Shelton,  John,  334. 
Sheppard,  John,  456. 
Sherrington,  Richard  de, 

200. 
Sherrington,  William  de, 

200,  201. 


Pinge,  Richard,  466. 

Pinnock,  William,  346. 

Pipard,  Ralph,  302. 

Plantagenet,  George,  223. 

Plaunch,  De  la,  267. 

Porter,  Thomas,  326, 

Power,  Captain  Edmund,     Sibi,  349. 

224.  Sidney,  Thomas,  335. 

Power,  Robert,  318.  Simpson,  414. 

Poynings,  Sir  Edward,  335.  Siric,  120. 
Praed,  William,  327.  Siingsby,  Mark,  255. 

Primatt,  Catherine,  466.        Smalbons,  John,  507. 


St.  Liz,  Simon,  220. 
St.  Mark,  Richard  de,  4. 
Strathnaim,  Lord,  474. 
Stratton,  Sir  John,  467. 
Stretle,   Hugh  de,   and 

Agnes,  541. 
Stukeley,  Dr.,  364. 
Suen,  454. 

Sutton,  Richard,  342. 
Sutton,  Sir  John  de,  222. 
Swinford,  Su*  Thomas,  18, 

455- 
Syresham,  Thomas,  369. 

Tulbot,  Lord  Gilbert,  318. 

Talbot,  Lord  Ralph,  317. 

Talbot,  Mrs.,  19. 


Pritchard,  Sir  William,  303, Small,  Alexander,  33,  268.    Talbot,  Richard  and  Eliza- 


Smith,  Harris,  549.  beth,  316. 

Smith,  John,  425,  496.  Talnot,  Sir  William,  316. 

Smith,  Michael  and  Ann,     Taibots,  The,  316. 

374.  latshall,  Robert  de,  516. 

Smith,  Ralph,  336.  Tattam,  Henry,  d.d.,  347. 

Smith,  William,  341,  384,     Tajlor,  Catherine  Elizabeth, 
398.  '  236. 

Somers,  Lord  John,  268.       Taylor,  F.  J.,  235, 

Somerset,  Sir  (Charles,  486.  Temple,  Sir  John,  294. 

Somery,  John  de,  218,  230,  Temple,  Sir  Thomas,  209. 
258.  Thompson,  John,  259,  302, 

Somery,  Nicholas  de,  221.  456. 

Somery,  Ralph,  220,  258.     Thompson,  Maurice,  268. 

Somer}',  Roger  de,  192,  22 1, Thompson,  Robert,  259. 
258.  Thornton,  Gilbert  de,  413. 

Somery,  William  Percival     Thrining,  Sir  William,  294. 
de,  221.  Throckmortons,  The,  73, 

Spencer,  Sir  John,  283,  3i9.Toms,  Robert,  466. 

Spigurnel,  Sir  Henry,  424.   Tori,  279. 
Roche,  Robert  de  la,  465.    Spurgeon,  Farrer  Grove,  6.  Tosti,  Earl  of  Norlhumber- 
Rochford,  Henry,  541.  Stafford,  Charles,  421.  land,  484. 

Rochel,  William  de  la,  484.  Stafford,  Edward,  15.  Tote,  432. 

Rose,  Fraucis,  m.a.,  435.      Stafford,  Hugh  Earl  of,  326. Trahernc,  John,  445. 
Rose,  Sir  George  Henry,      Stafford,  John,  18,  345,  455.  Trimnell,  IJavid,  13b. 

474,  479.  Stafford,  Ralph,  Earl  of,     Troutbeck,  Edward,  432. 

Rose,  Sir  Hugh  Henry,  474.         334,  464.  Troutbeck,  Thomas,  432. 

Rothwell,  John,  369.  Stafford,  Sir  Humphrey,     Trusbut,  Robert,  280. 

Rotsey,  Anthony,  282.  327,  345.  Trusbut,  WiUiam,  280. 

Routhadl,  Thomas,  318,  322. Stafford,  Thomas,  Earl  of,    Turbet,  3. 
Ruge,  Richard,  445.  15,  18,  334,  421.  Turchil,  316. 

Sadelyng,  Hugh  de,  208.       Stafford,  William,  421,  455.  Turnham,  Robert  de,  342, 

Stannard,  John,  440.  473»  475- 

Stapleton,  Sh  Philip,  227.    Turnham,  Stephen  de,  473, 

Stevens,  Thomas,  346.  475. 

Stevens,  William,  496.  Turstin,  473. 


310. 
Pytesley,  Amabilia  de,  3. 
Radcliffe,  John,  282. 
Ralph,  3,  431. 
Ralph,  Lord  Basset,  15. 
Ranulf,  300. 
Ranulph,  Earl  of  Chester, 

266. 
Ratliffe,  Roger,  269. 
Redifer,  Mary  Jane,  272. 
Renny,  P.,  256. 
Reynes,  Richard,  200. 
Reynes,  Sir  John,  18. 
Rivers,  Sir  Richard,  425. 
Rixbaiid,  Hugh,  446. 
Rixband,  William,  446. 
Robinson,  John,  327. 
Robys,  John  and  Johan, 

408. 


Salford,  Hugh  de,  311. 
Salmon,  Dr.,  364. 
Salter,  George,  425* 
Say,  Jordan  de,  484. 
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Tyringham,  John,  too.         Verney,  Sir  John  and  Mar-  Whorwood,  Broom,  41 4. 
Tyringham,  Roger,  342.  garet,  318.  Widville,  Elizabeth,  365. 

Tyringham,  Roger  (xi&rd    Vipont,  Robert  de,  200.       Widville,  Richard,  465. 

William,  327.  Wake,  Baldwin,  5,  208.        Widville,  Sir  Richard,  365. 

Tyringham,  Sir  William,    Wake,  Thomas,  5,  192.        Wilberforce,  Samuel,  D.u., 

200.  Walden,  John,  439.  237. 

Tyringhams,  The,  144.  Walden,  Susan,  440.  William,  Son  of  Hamon, 

Tyrreu,  Humphrey,  548.       Walden,  Thomas,  440.  280. 

TvrreU,  Thomas,  276.  Wallingford,  William,  Earl  Williams,  Tohn,  318. 

jfif,  217,  316,  342.  of,  370.  Williams,  Major  C  M.,  292. 

Ulxic,  2.  Wancy,  Nicholas  and  Alice, Williams,  WUliam,  446. 

Uthwatt,  Hemy,  209, 303.  474.  Willis,  Browne,  363,  375, 

Uthwatt,  Richard,  209, 303.  Ward,  Sarah,  346.  495,  518,  535. 

Uthwatt,  Thomas,  210,  303.  Warner,  Thomas,  466.  Willison,  Jeflfery,  545. 

Vache,  Margaret  de  13,414.  Waseley,  Job,  137.  Willoughby,  Robert  and 

Vachc,  Richard  de  la,  413.  Wassingham,  William,  318.         Elizabeth,  326. 
Valance,  Aymer  de,  317.      Watkin,  John  Burton,  475,  Wiltshire,  Henry-,  Earl  of. 
Valance,  William  de,  317.  477.  18. 

Valentia,  Viscount,  225.        Watkyns,  John,  352.  Wittewrong,  Sir  John,  295. 

Vaughan,  Sir  Thomas,  367.  Watson,  Anthony,  467.        Wogan,  William,  352. 
Vaux,  Lord  Nicholas,  29 ^    Watson,  Edward,'  465.  Wolsey,  Cardinal,  189,  197, 

Vaux,  Sir  William,  208,  294.  Watson,  Rev.  William,  469.        313,  332. 
VaTasours,  The,  432.  Wentworth,  Sir  Thomas,    Wolverton,  John  de,  3^9. 

Veasey,  Richard,  398.  425.  Wolverton,  Sir  John  de,28o. 

Verdun,  Richard  de  la,  413.  Wells,  George,  456,  461.      Woollard,  F.  W.,  382, 422. 
Verdun,  Robert  de,  413.       Wells,  Lionel,  456.  Wootlon,  William,  d.d., 

Verdun,  Roieia  de,  31 1.       Wells,  Thomas,  456.  337,  340. 

Verdun,  Theobald  de.  311.  Weton,  Andrew,  10.  Worthington,  William,  224. 

Vere,  Alberic  de,  301,  404.  Whalley,  John,  390.  Wiight,  Robert,  244. 

Vere,  Aubrey  de,  363,  404.  Whitbread,  Henry,  467.        Wright,  Thomas,  O3,  572. 


Vere,  Hugh,  363,  404.  White,  George,  312.  Wrighte,  Ann  Barbara,  139. 

;         n^irl  of  Oxford,  White,  To  ""  -         -       - 

363.  White,  Thomas,  5, 311.        Wrighte,  George,  136, 138. 


Vere,  John,  Earl  of  Oxford,  White,  John,  5,  31 1,  393.     Wrighte,  Ezekiel,  136. 


Vere,  Robert  de,  Earl  of      White,  William,  122,  260,  Wrighte,  Sir  Nathan,  136, 
Oxford,  404, 455.                   445.  1 38. 

Vere,  Sir  Henry,  455.  Whitingham,  Sir  Robert,  Wylman,  John,  352. 

Verley,  John  Bottetourt  de,         318.  Zouch,  Lord  John,  5. 

432.  Whitmore,  William,  466.  2^uch,  Lord  William,  5. 

Verleys,  The,  432.  Whitnel,  Silvester,  393. 
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Abbcrbury,  84. 
Alston,  508. 
Andrews,  568. 
Ashfield,  418. 
Atkins.  568. 
Babynton,  363. 
Bagot,  568. 
Baron,  568. 
Barry,  568. 
Barton,  5^. 
Beate,  450. 
Beauchamp,  42. 
Bennett,  568. 
Bidun,  8. 
Birmingham,  268. 
Bos  well,  568. 
Botun,  84. 
Brisley,  43. 
Bristowe,  568. 
Broke,  569. 
Brown,  51,  569. 
Bumey,  569. 
Carlile,  569. 
Carpender,  569. 
Cartwright,  569. 
Catesby,  149. 
Cave,  196. 
Chamberlain,  43. 
Chapman,  569. 
Chase,  569. 
Cha worth,  339. 
Chester,  193,  569. 
Chetwode,  339. 
Chibnale,  568. 
Chivnale,  569. 
Clare,  339. 
Clinton,  268. 
Cole,  569. 
Cowdrey,  339,  569. 


Cowper,  569. 
Crane,  569. 
Cranmer,  180. 
Cromleholme,  569. 
Dartmouth,  48. 
Davies,  214. 

I>>gby,  569- 
Disney,  552,  569. 
Drayton,  43. 
Duncombe,  569. 
Dyve,  43. 

Earl  Cornwall,  339. 
Erpingham,  42. 
Farmbrough,  569. 
Farrer,  569. 
Fettiplace,  569. 
Fiennes,  569. 
Finch,  95. 
Fitz-Hugh,  569. 
Forster,  569. 
Fortescue,  84. 
Fountaine,  569. 
Frank,  569. 
Gardner,  569. 
Gif&rd,  569. 
Green,  ^3. 
Grey,  268,  515,524. 
Grey  (Kent),  569. 
Grey  (Wilton),  569. 
Hanmer,  569. 
Hanslaps,  569. 
Harding,  569. 
Hat  ton,  569. 
Haversham,  267. 
Higgins,  569. 
Hoare,  569. 
Howard,  569. 
Hungerford,  84. 


Hussey,  84. 
James,  570. 
Johnson,  57,  570. 
Keck,  570. 
Keynes,  339. 
Knapp,  570. 
Lane,  570. 
Linford,  205. 
Longueville,  570. 
Lowndes,  570. 
Lucy,  570. 
Malyn,  570. 
Mason,  570. 
Mauduit,  109. 
Maunsell,  273. 
Mayne,  570. 
Morteyn,  43. 
Mulshoe,  570. 
Newton,  570. 
Nicoll,  312. 
Nourse,  570. 
Nowers,  570. 
Olney,  84. 
Passelew,  570. 
Pauncefort,  570. 
Payne,  570. 
Pinfold,  570. 
Plaunch.  268,  570. 
Pleydell,  570. 
Pomfret,  163. 
Praed,  570. 
Prichard,  570. 
Primatt,  570. 
Radcliffe,  570. 
Rees,  117. 
Repington,  570. 
Reyncs,  42,  43,  570. 
Rogers,  570. 


Rookes,  570. 
RouthaU,  322. 
Ruck,  570. 
Russell,  268. 
Rut  hall,  570. 
Saunders,  461,  570. 
Scudamore,  43. 
Sedgwick,  570. 
Seyton,  42. 
Small,  570. 
Smith,  570. 
Somery,  339. 
Spiney,  84. 
Stafford,  570. 
Taylor,  570. 
Thompson,  570. 
ThrocKmorton,  84. 
Townsend,  570. 
Tyringham,  43,  43, 

Id8. 
Tyrrell,  570. 
UthwAtt,  570. 
Uvedall,  570. 
Villers,  570. 
Wake,  570. 
Walden,  570. 
Warren,  570, 
Watts,  571. 
Wells,  571. 
Wetherell,  571. 
Wilcocks,  571. 
Williams,  571. 
Willis,  571. 
Wittewronge,  571. 
Wolverton,  571. 
Wrighte,  571. 
WyUe,  84. 
Zouch,  43. 
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Feasts  and  Fairs  or  tDe  l^ewport  hundreds* 

The  distances  given  are  measured  from  the  Ordnance  Map. 


How  spelt  In  Domes- 
aay  Book. 


Feast  or  Fair. 


Astwood 

Bletchley 

Bradwell  and  Bradwell 

Abbey  

Brickhill,  Bow 

Brickhill,  Great 

Brickhill,  Little 

Broughton         

CalTcrtou 

Cold  Brayficld    .  . 

Casllethotpe      

Chicheley  

Cli  ft  OH  Keynes 
Emberton  and  Petsoc 
Fenny  Stratford 

Gayhurit 

Hanslope 

Hardmead  

Haversham 

Lathbury 

lyavendou 

Linford,  Great 

IJnford,  Little 

Loughton 

Milton  Keynes 

Moulsoc 

Newport  Pagnell 
Newton  Blossomville. 
Newton  Longville 
North  Crawley     . 
Olney  and  Warrington 
Raveustone 

Shenley 

Sherington         

Simpson 

Stantoubury      

Stoke  Goldington 
Stoke  Hammond 

St  ony  St  rut  ford 

Tyringham  &  Fil grave 

Walton     

Water  Katon      ... 
Wavendon 

Weston  Underwood    , 

Willen       

Wolverton 
Woolstone,  Great 
Woolstone,  Little 
Woughton 


Bradeuuelle,  Brodc- 

uuelle    

Brichella 
Brichelle  ,. 


SI 


JB  ^  "r 


Sunday  after  June  29         . ,  J 1381 
Second  Sunday  in  Septetn.  |1806 

Sunday  after  August  22    . . . ,  1364|3964 
Same  as  Milton  Keyacs    ...184 
Sunday  alter  September  i9|JK 
May  12,  Odtober  29 13( 


Brotone  

Calvretone 

Included  in  Lavendon 

Included  in  Hanslope 

Cicelai      

Cly.stone,  Clistone 

Anibretone,  AmbritoneJ2nd  Sunday  in  July 

Included  in  Bletchley     April  ig,  0<5lober  11. 


Christmas  Day  

Sunday  after  0<5tobcr  28  ... 
Sunday  after  August  22    . . 
Sunday  after  September  19 


Gateherst 

Ilammescle        

Horelmede,  Herould- 
mede,  Herullmede  .. 
llavresham 
Latesberie,  Lateberie.. 
I.auuendeneLauuedene 
Linforde 

•  I  •  ■  ■ 
'.ochintone 
Mideltone,  Middleton, 

Midueltone     

?»Ioleshov.  . 

Ncvport 

Xcvtone 


oliiei         

Rauenston 
S<-uelai,  Senlai     . ' 

Serintone 

scvinej>tone,  Suiuine- 

stone 

Stantone  

Stoches,  Stockes 


TelinghamTedlingham 

Etone       

Wauendone,  Wauuen- 

done      

Westone 

Wluerintone      

Wlsiestone,  Ulsiestone 

Vlsiestone 

Vlchetone  


Sunday  before  Stoke  Gold. I 
Sunday  after  July  as 

I 
Sunday  after  St.  Mary's  ... 
Sunday  after  September  19 

and  Sun.  after  Odlober  la.. 
Week  before  Christmas    . . . 

Sunday  after  November  13 

I 
Sunday  after  November  1 1  , 

June  22 

Sunday  before  ChristmasD. 
Sunday  after  Odloher  17  ... 
Sunday  nearest  Odlober  10 

June  29 

Sundaj'  after  November  17 

and  Sunday  in  Oflober     ... 

St.  Thomas'  Day      

Sunday  after  July  II 

S.  after  Old  St.  Luke's  Day 

August  2  and  3         

ist  Sunday  in  August 
Sunday  after  Odtober  ii 
With  Bletchley  

Sunday  after  August  26  ... 
Sunday  after  August  10   ... 

Trinity  Sunday        

Sunday  after  August  26    . . . 


1211 

ia34 

1056 

12568 

'1886 

'  727 

1&36 

I 
,1SK)9 

1664 
I.S432 
11014 

1735 
'.S366 
\H:m 
12075 

1662 

1805 

1396 

806 

2362 


§ 


219*2 
1873 

678 
1260  5323 

514 

631 
1224 


The  population  of  the  Hundreds  in    1824,  was  23,556;  in   1891, 
31,840;  and  in  1901,  36,735. 
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Clsf  or  tiK  Subscribers  before  Publlcadoit. 


Allen,  Mr.  Arch**.,  High  Street,  Olney. 

Athawes,  The  Rev.  John  T.,  Loughton  Rectory.  Bletchley. 


Baily,  The  Rev.  K.  C,  Bradwell  Vicarage,  WoJverton,  Bucks. 

Baptist  Book  Society,  The,  Olney. 

Bates,  Mr.  Richard,  Ravenstone,  Newport  Pagnell. 

Beaumont,  Hubert,  Esq.,  The  Lodge,  Newport  Pagnell. 

Bennett,  Miss,  High  Street,  Newport  Pagnell. 

Blunt,  Mr.  James,  39,  High  Street,  Stantonbury.  Bucks. 

Bowycr,  Major,  Weston  Underwood,  Olney. 

Boyes,  W.  Osbotn,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Bamet. 

Bradbrooky  Mr.  George  Howard,  Yorkton,  Ass?.  N.W.T.,  Canada. 

Bradbrook,  Mr.  Wm.,  m.r.c.s.bm*  l.s.a.,  The  Laurels,  Bletchley. 

Brett,  Mr.  G.  R.,  Aylesbury  Street,  Fenny  Stratford. 

British  Museum,  London. 

Brown,  Mr.  Herbert,  16,  Goldington  Street,  London,  N.w. 

Bull,  Mr.  G.  W.,  Bank  House,  Stony  Stratford. 

Bumey,  Colonel,  Wavendon  Towers. 


Calladine,  Mr.  S.,  Post  Office,  Stony  Stratford. 

Carlile,  W.  W.,  M.P.,  Esq.,  Gayhurst  House,  Newport  PagnelL 

Chadwick,  John,  Esq.,  Richmond  House,  Bletchley. 

Church  of  England  Book  Society,  Olney. 

Clarabut,  Mr.  Wm.,  High  Street,  Olney. 

Cole,  Mr.  43  Tickford  Street,  Newport  Pagnell. 

Cook,  Mr.  David,  14,  Tickford  Street,  Newport  Pagnell* 

Cookson,  Rev.  Edward,  34,  Warrington  Road,  Ipswich. 

Cowley,  Mr.  Will,  Caldecote  Street,  Newport  Pagnell* 
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Daniell,  Mr.  George,  the  Laurels,  Cambridge  Street,  WoWerton,  Bucks. 

Dent,  Miss,  Cowper's  Oak,  Weston  Underwood,  Olney. 

Dizon-Teage,  Esq.^  HaTersham  Manor. 

Duncombe,  Lady  Pauncefort,  Brickhill  Manor,  Bletchley. 

Dumbleton,  Mr.  W.,  Stony  Stratford. 

Durran,  Mr.  Ernest  E.  J.,  Aylesbury  Street,  Fenny  Stratford. 


Elmes,  Mr.  Joseph,  High  Street,  Stony  Stratford. 
Emerson,  Mr.  David,  33,  St.  John  Street,  Newport  Pagnell. 
Essam,  Miss,  Gayhurst,  Newport  Pagnell. 
Essam,  Mr.  George,  Gayhurst,  Newport  Pagnell. 
Eyles,  Mr.  W.  G.,  Ravenstone,  Newport  Pagnell. 


Fancutt,  Mrs.,  the  King's  Head,  Stony  Stratford. 
Fulford,  Frederick  H.,  Esq.,  9,  West  Park,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


Gamer,  Mr.  J.,  Commerce  House,  Market  Place,  Olney. 
George,  Mr.  Walter,  High  Street,  Newport  Pagnell. 
Goodrich,  Rev.  B.  G.,  if. a.,  Hardmead,  Newport  Pagnell. 
Gough,  H.,  Esq.  Sandcroft,  Redhill,  Surrey. 
Gregory,  Mr.  George,  the  Swan  Hotel,  Wobum  Sands. 
Gudgin,  Mr.  A.,  Mill  House,  Olney. 


Hall,  Mr.  John,  Park  Farm,  Newton  Blossomville,  Newport  Pagnell. 

Harkness,  The  Rev.  W.  I.,  Hanslope  Vicarage,  Stony  Stratford. 

Harley,  Mr.  W.,  Northampton  Road,  Lavendon. 

Harris,  E.  Swinfen,  Esq.,  f.r.i.b.a.,  Stony  Stratford. 

Hart,  Mr.  Joseph,  Midland  Road,  Olney. 

Harvey,  The  Rev.  J.  H.,  North  Crawley  Rectory,  Newport  Pagnell. 

Hayes,  Edward,  Esq.,  c.E.,  Stony  Stratford. 

Hinde,  Mr.  Wm.,  Midland  Road,  Olney. 

Hipwell,  Mr.  A.  W.,  Gresham  House,  Olney. 

Hipwell,  Mr.  H.,  Emberton  House,  Shakespeare  Road,  Bedford. 

Hipwell,  Mr.  J.  C,  The  Lindens,  Olney. 

Hipwell,  Mr.  S.  E.,  Westlands,  Olney. 

Horton,  Mr.  James,  High  Street,  Fenny  Stratford. 
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Ives,  Mr.  James,  the  Wrestlers  Inn,  Newport  Pagnell. 

Jerdein,  The  Rev.  C,  Stoke  Goldington  Rectory,  Newport  Pagnell. 

Johnson,  Mrs.,  Uphoe  Farm,  Lavendon,  Bucks. 


Lee,  Mr.  H.  A.,  Aylesbury  Street,  Fenny  Stratford. 

Levi,  Mrs.  William,  Woughton  House,  Bletchley. 

Light,  Rev.  J.  H.,  the  Vicarage,  Stony  Stratford. 

Line,  Mr.  James  {Bucks  Standard),  Hornsey  Cottage,  Newport  Pagnell. 

Line,  Mr.  John  G.,  Silver  Street,  Newport  Pagnell. 

Lineham,  Mr.  T.,  Tickford  Street,  Newport  Pagnell. 


Mann,  Mr.  Joseph,  Midland  Road,  Olney. 

Mawson,  The  Rev.  Hector,  Astwood  Vicarage,  Newport  Pagnell. 

Mechanics'  Institute,  Olney,  Bucks. 

Middleton,  Mr.  W.,  Albion  Hou^e,  Newport  Pagnell. 

Miles,  Mr.  Charles  H.,  L.R.C.P.  (Lond.),  &c..  The  Laurels,  Stantonbury. 

Mountain,  Miss,  London  Road,  Stony  Stratford. 

Mutual  Improvement  Society,  Fenny  Stratford. 


Oliver,  Rev.  Henry  F..  m.a.,  The  Vicarage,  Fenny  Stratford. 

Osbom,  Mr.  A.,  High  Street  South,  Olney. 

Ohbom,  Mr.  Wm.,  Clifton  Reynes,  Newport  Pagnell. 


Page,  Mr.  Alfred,  Weston  Road,  Olney,  Bucks. 
Pain,  Miss  A.  Stoke  Hammond  Rectory,  Bletchley. 
Park,  C.  A.,  Esq.,  The  Gables,  Wolverton. 
Pedley,  Mr.  J.  M.,  Sussex  House,  Wolverton. 


Ransom,  Mr.  Edwin,  24,  Ashbumham  Road,  Bediord. 
Robinson,  Mr.  William  H.,  Stony  Stratford, 
^ooke,  S.  R.,  Esq.,  Ousebank,  Stony  Stratford. 
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Sams,  Rev.  G.  F.,  Emberton  Re<5tory,  Newport  Pagnell. 
Science  and  Art  Institute,  Wolrerton. 
Selby,  Mr.  Thomas  M.,  Stanton  Bury,  Newport  Pagnell. 
Sill,  Rev.  £.  R.,  Little  Liuford,  Newport  Pagnell. 
Starling,  the  Rev.  John  Little,  Moulsoe,  Newport  Pagnell. 
Stockings,  Mr.  W.,  High  Street,  Stony  Stratford. 
Swannell,  Miss,  The  Cottage,  Weston  Underwood.  Bucks. 
Sykes,  Mr.  Chas.  Fred^-,  Post  Office,  Stantonbury. 
Sykes,  Mr.  C.  F.,  ii  Crownhill  Road,  Harlesdon,  N.w. 
Symonds,  Rev.  B.  L.,  M.A.,  Haversham,  Newport  Pagnell. 


Tame,  Mr.  Thomas  William,  Post  Office,  Newport  Pagnell. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Wm.,  High  Street  South,  Olney. 


Uthwatt,  W.,  Esq.,  Great  Linford. 


Wace,  Calverton  House,  Stony  Stratford. 

Walker,  Mr.  J.  C,  The  Elms,  Newport  Pagnell. 

Webber,  Rev.  A.  C,  Bletchley. 

Willey,  Mr.  H.  J.,  East  Street,  Olney. 

Williams,  C.  M.,  Esq.,  Major  !••  Bucks  R.V.,  Green  Lane,  Wolvcrton. 

Wilson,  Mr.  A.  W.,  Alma  Terrace,  Stantonbury. 

Woollard,  F.  W.,  Esq.,  c.c,  Ousedale,  Calverton  End,  Stony  Stratford. 

Wright,  Mr.  Thomas,  Cowper  School,  Olney. 


York,  Miss,  Emberton,  Newport  Pagnell. 
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NOTICE. 

Those  who  wish  to  secure  one  of  the 
few  unsubscribed  copies  of  this  History 

should  do  so  at  once* 

To  be  obtained  only  from  O.  Ratci.iff,  Olney,  Bucks. 

Post  free,  t3f- 


ILLUSTRATED 


3vb\&«  ^ooV  atiA  u\aip 


/OOD 


Seni  Po&t  Free  for  Fourpence. 


A.   NB>W   \2work; 

Types,  Mints,  and  Mintmasters 
Rare  Coinase 

Normans  and  House  of  Blois, 


3y  O.  R  ATCLI  FF. 


IN  working  up  Ihe  aboTc  pamphlet  of  the  rare  and  ititeresting  seriei^ 
of  coins  issued  by  Ihe  tour  sovereigns  following  on  the  Conquest, 
for  the  benelit  of  the  general  collector  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase 

■'  "£l " " 

Circolar,  Ihe  Catalogue 
ble  piece  oi  useful  :"'■ 
•tudy  of  numismatics. 

The  tabulated  scheme  of  the  places  of  mintage  and  types  will  clearly 
■how  the  rarity  of  any  paiticulat  type  or  mint.  The  various  styles  in 
the  spelling  of  both  mints  and  mintmuler's  names  are  alphabetically 

carried  out  in  Saioa  type  thus  enabling  the  twginne-  ■ ■ ■—  '" 

allocate  a  specimen. 


Price  SIXPJiJfCE,  post  free  7d. 

TO  BE  OBTAIHKD  FKOM 

0.  RATOLIFF,  Ppintec, 

— OLNEY,  BUCKS. 


OLN  EY: 

PAST  AND  PRESENT, 

^  WITH 

NOTICES    OF    WESTON     UNDERWOOD,    EMBERTON, 

AND    CLIFTON    REYNES, 

BY 


AND 


Some  Press  opinions : 

It  requires  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. — Bucks  Standard. 

It  is  a  most  comprehensive  work.     The  volume  contains  much  that 
has  never  before  been  published. — Northampton  Reporter, 

The  authors  have  produced  an  interesting  work. — 

Northampton  Chronicle, 


Price  3/6,  Post  Free, 

From  O.  Ratcliff,  Cowper  Press,  Olney. 


Works  of  CI)oma$  Wrigbt 

•*0F  OLNEY." 

1. — The  Life  of  William  COWOer.    Handsomely  bound.  21  illustrations, 

'^  10/6. 

The  standard  biography  of  Cowpcr.— Daily  News.  Mr.  Wrigrhfs  Cowpcr 
puts  all  former  lives  of  the  poet  in  the  shside—Saturday  Review. 

2.— The  Life  of  Daniel  Defoe.    27  illustrations,  lo/e. 

Mr.  Wright's  latest  work  is  a  monument  of  industry  and  research,  and  his  style 
IS  as  breezy,  healthy,  and  sturdy,  as  Defoe's  own.-Olaszow  Herald,  The  most 
interesliug  book  of  the  iieason.--2'Atf  Sketch. 

8.— The  Town  of  COWper.    2nd  edition.    17  iUustrations,  3/6. 

A  deUghlful  volume.— Z«j«rtf  Hour,  A  model  volume.— />a//  Mall  Gazette. 
Mr.  Wright's  pleasant  melange  of  antiquities  and  hist ory. -^a/wr^y  Review, 
A  delightful  volume.— /^tf/Ty  News. 

4.-Tnrvey  and  Legh  Richmond,  .nd  edition,  price  1/6. 

6.— Olney  and  Dr.  Carey.     Being  the  unpublished  letters  of  Dr.  Carey, 

-i^-^— — i^i^i^-^^— ....ii^-.i_      the  Missionary.    Price  o/- 

The  introduction  is  by  Mr.  Wright,  the  learned  author  of  the  latest  life  of  the 
poet  Cowper.  Mr.  Wright's  name  is  suil.cient  guarantee  that  the  work  is  done 
thoroughly,  with  a  real  literary  finish— Reigate  Chronicle, 

6.— TheMystery  Of  St.  DunStan*S.    a  Northamptonshire  story.    Price 

— — ^— ^^^_^^— ^^—  6/-   Daniel  Defoe  is  introduced  as 
one  of  the  characters. 

Mr.  Wright,  the  accomplished  historian  of  Olney,  comes  before  us  with  a  real- 
istic aua  sensational  story  which  fully  justihes  its  title.  "The  Mystery  of  St. 
Dunstan's,"  is  an  excellent  and  engrossing  tale,  lull  of  exciting  incidents  lead- 
ing up  to  an  unexpected  d^aoMtrxatnt.—Athenteum, 

7. —The  Chalice  of  Carden.     ^nd  edition.  Pnce  3/0.  a  Buckinghamshire 

— — i— —-^-.i^— ^— I—      and  Bedfordshire  story  in  the  time  of  the 
'45- 

A  faithful  study  of  Buckinghamshire  and  its  ways  in  the  time  of  the  '4s  set 
lorth  in  admirable  and  attraciive  style,  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the 
learned  and  accomplished  author  of  "The  Town  of  Cowpcr.*'— AtheniBum, 
As  amusing  as  Pickwick.— /^//^rrtry  Chutchman. 

8.— The  blue  Firedrake.     a  Northamptonshire  story  of  the  last  witch 

.    .  ,  burnt  in  England,    and  edition,  V6. 

A  weird  and  thnllmg  tale  of  which  the  plot  is  well  constructed,  and  the 
interest  uever  for  a  moment  tieigs.—2feds  Standard, 

9.— The  Acid  Sisters,  and  other  Poems.  "  The  Acid  sisters"  has  been 

,       .    . , — ,  pronounced  to  be  the  most 

laughable  story  in  verse  ever  wmtten.    Pnce  2/0. 

Mr.  Wright  can  write  with  elegance  and  no  little  wit.    He  is  an  interestiuir 
personality  this  second  recluse  of  Olney,  and  his  book  is  valuable  because  S" 
reveals  so  much  of  his  real  s  ^,1— Birmingham  Gazette, 

10.— Hind  Head,  or  the  English  Switzerland.    40  illustrations. 

— ^^^— — — — — ^— ^— — ^— ^^—       Price  6f. 
ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  OF 

0.  RATCLIFF,  PRINTER  &  BOOKSELLER,  OLNEY, 

Postage  extra. 


